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THE HISTOEY 


OF THE 

DECLINE AND FALL OF TH^OMAN EMPIEE 


CHAPTEB LII 

The iwo Skge^ of Comtaniinople hy ihe Aiahs — Their Invasion of 
France, and Defeat by Charles Martel — Civil War of the 
Ommiades and Ahhassides — Learning of ihe Arabs — Luxury 
of the Caliphs — Naval Enterprises on Crete, Sicily, and Rome — 

Deca^ and Division of the Empire of ihe Caliphs — Defeats and 
Victories of ihe Greek Emperors 

When the Arabs first issued from the desert, they must haveTiieumitaof. 
been surprised at the ease and rapidity of their own success. 
RsilrtFhen they advanced in the career of victory to the banks 
of thef Indus and the summit of the Pyrenees, when they had 
repeatedly tried the edge of their scymetars and the energy of 
their faith, they might be equally astonished that any nation 
co^^jjpsist their invincible arms, that any boundary should con- 
fine the dominion of the successor of the prophet. The confidence 
of soldiers and fan|tics may indeed be excused, since the calm 
historian of J;he present hour, who strives to follow the rapid 
course of the Saracens, must study to explain by what means the 
church and state were saved from this impending and, as it 
sliapld seem, frJSm iftis inevitable danger. The deserts of Scythia 
and Sarmatia might be guarded by their extent, their climate, 
their pgiiSPsrty, and the courage of the northern shepherds ; China 
was remote and inaccessible; but the greatest part of the 
temperate zone was subject to the Mahometan conquerors, the 
Greeks were exhausted by tBe calamities oi war and the loss of 
their fairest provinces, and the barbarians of Europe might 
justly tremble at the precipitate fall of the G«^feic monarchy. 

In this inquiry I shall unfold the events that rescued our alucestors 
of Britain, ^and our neighbours of Gaul, from the civil and 
VOIi. VI. ^ 1 
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religious yoke of the Koran; that protected the majesty ''Of 
Rome, and delayed the servitude of Constantinople ; that in- 
vigorated the defence of the Christians, and scattered among 
their enemies the seeds of division and decay. 
riratBiegeof Forty-six years after the flight of Mahomet from Mecca, his 
disciples appeared in arms under the Walls of Constantinople.^ 
a 3!’568-675 They were animated by a genuine or fictitious saying of the 
prophet, that, to the first army which besieged the city of the 
Csesars, their sins were forgiven ; the long series of Itoman 
ti lumphs would be" meritoriously transferred to the conquerors 
of New Rome ; and the wealth of nations was deposited in this 
well-chosen seat of royalty and commerce. No sooner had the 
calipli Moawiyah suppressed his rivals and established Lis throne 
' than he aspired to expiate the guilt of civil blood by the success 
and glory of his holy expedition ; ^ his preparations by sea and 
land were adequate to the importance of the object ; his standard 
was entrusted to Sophian/ a veteran warrior, but the troops were 
encouraged by the example and presence of Yezid, the son and 
presumptive heir of the commander of the faithful. The Greeks 
Ivad little to hope, nor had their enemies any reasons of fear, 
from the courage and vigilance of the ' reigning emperor, who 
disgraced the name of Constantine, and imitated only the in- 

^ Theoiihanes places i\iesevef! years of the siege of Constantinople in the of 
'(;wrChrisuan sera 673 (of the Alexanduan 665, September i), and the peace of the 
Saracens, four years afterwards : a glaring inconsistency ! which Petavius, Goar, 
and Pagi (Cutica, torn. iv. p. 63, 64) have struggled to remove. Of the Arabians, 
the Hegira 52 (a.d. 672, January 8) is assigned by Elraacin, the year 48 {A.D. 663, 
February 20) by Abulfcda, whose testimony I esteem the most convenient and 
creditable. [Theophanes gives 672-3 as the year of Moawiya’s preparation the 
expedition, 673-4 as that of his investment of Constantinople. It seems safest tb 
follow Theophanes here ; the Arabic authors say little or nothing of an event which 
was disgraceful m Mohammadan history. But we cannof accept his statement that 
the siege lasted seven years ; m fact he contradicts it himself, since fie places the peace 
in the fifth year after the beginning of the siege. We have no means of determining 
with certainty the true duration. Nicephoj us (p. 32, ed. de Boor) states that the 
war lasted seven years, and, though he evidently identifies th** w'ar with the siege, 
we may perhaps find here the clue to the solution, Thh war seems to have |"'’gun 
soon after the accession of Constantine Niceph. ib ) ; and perhaps its 

beginning was dated from the occupation of Cyzicus by Phadalas in 670-1 (Theoph. 
A. M. 6i6a), and peace tvas made in 677-8. Thus we get seven years for .! duration 
of the w^ar (671-7). and perhaps three for the siege (674-6).] v 

^^For this fipt siege of Constantinople, see Nicephorus (Breviar. p. 21, 22 fp, 32, 
ed. de Boor]), Theophanes (Chronogiaph, pc 294 [a. M. 6165]), Ceirenus (Compend, 
P‘ 437 P* 7^4' Bonn]), Zonaras (Hist. tom. li. 1. xiv. p, 89 [c, 2o])i Elmacin 
(Hist. Saracen p. 3^ 37), Abulfeda (Annal. Moslem, p. 107, 108, vers. Reiske), 
d Herbelot (Bi^i'f^* Orient Constantin ), Ockley’s Hist, of the Saracens, vomi. p. 
127, 1285* 

»[The expedition wa*. irst entrusted to Abd ar-Rahman, but he was killed, and 
was succeeded by Sofyan.} ( 
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' glorious years of his grandfather Heraclius. Without delay or 
opposition, the naval forces of the Saracens passed through the 
unguarded channel of the Hellespont, which even nqw, under 
the feeble and disorderly government of the Turks, is maintained 
as the natural bulwaiiftc of the capital.^ The Arabian fleet cast 
anchor, and the troops uvere disembarked near the palace of Heb- 
domon, #even miles from the city* During many days, from the 
da:i^ of light to the evening, the ln;^of assault was extended 
from*the golden gate to the eastern ^^^ontory, and the fore- 
most warriors were impelled by the weight and effort of the 
succeeding columns. But the besiegers had formed an insufficient 
estimate of the strength and resources of Constantinople* The 
solid and lofty walls were guarded by numbers and discipline ; 
the spirit of the Romans was rekindled by the last danger of 
their religion and empire ; the fugitives from the conquered pro- 
vinces morfe successfully renewed the defence of Damascus and 
Alexandria ; and the Saracens were dismayed by the strange and 
prodigious effects of ar|ificial fire. This firm and effectual 
resistance diverted their arms to the more easy attempts of 
plundering tj^e European and Asiatic coasts of the Propontis ; 
and, after keeping i?he sea from the month of April to 
that of September, on the approach of winter they retreated 
fourscore miles froimthe capital, to the isle of Cyzicus, in which 
tiYSynliad established their magazine of spoil and provisions. So 
patierft was their perseverance, or so languid were their opera- 
tions, that they repeated in the six following summers the same 
attack aUd retreat, with a gradual abatement of hope and vigour, 
tillsii;h# mischances of shipwreck and disease, of the sword and 
of fire, compelled them to relinquish the fruitless enterprise. 
They might bewaii the loss or commemorate the martyrdom of 
thirty 1!housajad Moslems, who fell in the siege of Constantinople ; 
and the. solemtl funeral of Abu Ayub, or Job, excited the 
curiosity of tl^ Christians themselves. That venerable Arab, 
onuK^of the last of^he companions of Mahomet, was numbered 
among the ansars^ or auxiliaries, of Medina, who sheltered the 
head o^^the flying prophet. In his youth he fought, at Bedar 
and Ohud, under the holy standard ; in his mature age he was 

^The state and defence of the D^danelles is exposed in the Memories of the 
Baron de Tott (tom. iii. p. 39*97). who was sent to fortify them against the 
Ru^ians. From a principal actor, I should have expected more accurate details ; 
but ne seems to write for the amusement, rather than the instrftcdon, of ^is reader. 
Perhaps, on the approach of the enemy, the minister of Constantine was occupied, 
like that of Mustapha, in finding two Canary birds who should sing precisely the 
same note. “ ^ 
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the friend and* follower of Ali ; and the last remnant of his 
strength and life was consumed in a distant and dangerous war 
against t^je enemies of the Koran. His memory was revered; 
but the place of his burial was neglected and unknown^ during a 
period of seven hundred and eighty years, till the conquest of 
Constantinople by Mahomet the Second A seasonable vision 
(for such are the manufacture of every religion) revealed the 
holy spot at the foot of the walls and the bottom of the harbour ; 
and the mosque of Ay ub has been deservedly chosen for the simple 
and martial inauguration of the Turkish sultans.^ 
pewoandtri- The event of the' siege revived, both in the East and West, 
A.D mt reputation of the Roman arms, and cast a momentary shade 
over the glories of the Saracens. The Greek ambassador Was 
favourably received at Damascus, in a general council of the 
emirs or Koreish ; a peace, or truce, of thirty years was ratified 
between the two empires ; and the stipulation of an annual 
tribute, fifty horses of a noble breed, fifty slaves, and three 
thousand pieces of gold, degraded the piajesty of the commander 
of the faithful,^ The aged caliph was desirous of possessing his 
dominions, and ending his days, in tranquillity and repose ; while 
the Mooi's and Indians trembled at his name, his palace and city 
of Damascus was insulted by the Mardaites, or Maronites, of 
mount Libanus, the firmest barrier of the epipire, till they were 
disarmed and transplanted by the suspicious policy of the 
After the revolt of Arabia and Persia, the house of Omikiyah® 
was reduced to the kingdoms of Syria and Egypt ; their distress 
and fear enforced their compliance with the pressing Remands 
of the Christians ; and the tribute was increased to a slfjv^j>an 
horse, and a thousand pieces of gold, for each of the three hun* 
dred and sixty-five days of the solar year. tBfit as soon as the 

® Demetrius Canteniir’s Hist, of the Othman Empire, p, lo^,' jo6. Rycaut’s 
State of the Ottoman Empire, p. lo, ii. Voyages deTh^venot, part 189. The 
Christians, who suppose that the martyr Abu Ayiib is vulgarly confounded with 
the patriarch Job, betray their own ignoi ance rather than. thatCf the Turks. 

^Theophanes, though a Greek, deserved credit for these tributes (Chronoglra|)h. 
p. 205, 296, 300, 301 [a m. 6169, 6176]), which are confirmed, with some variation, 
by the Arabic history of Abulp>haiagius (Dynast, p. 128, veis. Pocock), , 

^ The censure of Fheophanes is just and pointed, rriu ^PuiftaiKiiv Si^vao’Tc/'ai' 

ttKpMTriptotro.'S . * • iravSftva. KaKa irtTrovdev r) 'Ptuuarta utto Tiov Apa/Sivv TOV vvt^ 

(Chronograph, p. 302, 303 [a. m. 6178]). The senes of these events may be traced 
m the Annals of Theophanos, and in the AUidgment of the Patriarch Nicephorus, 
p. 22, 24. 

« These domestic revolutions are i elated m a clear and natural style, in the second 
volume c^Ocklcy*.”.&istory of the bar acens, p. 2^3-370. Besides our printed authors, 
he draws* his materials from the Arabic Mss.'' of Oxford, which he w'ould have 
moie deeply searched, had he been confined to the Bodleian library instead of the 
[Cambridge] city jail : a late how unwoi thy of linj man and of his country 1 
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empire was again united by the arms and policy of Abdalmalek, 
he disclaimed a badge of servitude not less injurious to 
conscience than to his pride ; he discontinued the payment of®85f<»3 
the tribute ; and the resentment of the Greeks was disabled 
from action by the ihad tyranny of the second Justinian* the 
just rebellion of his subjects, and the frequent change of his 
antagonists and successors. Till the reign of Abdalmalek, the 
Sar^ens had been content with the^i^^ possession of the Per- 
sian &nd Roman treasures, in the coi^W Chosroes and Caesar. 

By the command of that caliph, a national mint was established, 
both of silver and gold, and the inscription of the Dinar, though 
it might be censured by some timorous casuists, proclaimed the 
unity of the God of Mahomet.® Under the reign of the caliph 
Waled, the Greek language and characters were excluded from 
the accounts of the public revenue.^® If this change was pro- 
ductive of the invention or familiar use of our present numerals, 
the Arabic or Indian cyphers^ as they are commonly styled, a 
regulation of office has promoted the most important discoveries 
of arithmetic, algebra, and the mathematical sciences.^^ 

Whilst the^caliph Waled sat idle on the throne of Damascus, 
while his lieutenants achieved the conquest of Transoxiana and 
Spain, a third army of Saracens overspread the provinces of Asiaao^ij^ a.d.* 
Minor, and approached the borders of the Byzantine capital, 

Bu^iiiie ^tttempt and disgrace of the second siege was reserved 
for hi# brother Soliman, whose ambition appears to have been 

^Elmaqip, who dates the first coinage A.H. 76, A.D. 695, five or six years later 
than the Greek historians, has compared the weight of the best or common gold 
din^^^Jiii, the drachm or dirhem of Egypt (p. 77), which may be equal to two 
pennies {48 grains) of our Troy weight (Hooper’s Enquiry into Ancient Measures, 
p. 24-36) and equivalent to eight sklllmgs of our sterling money. From the same 
Elmacin and the Arabian physicians, some dinars as high as two dirhems, as low 
as half a^irherr^ may be deduced. The piece of silver was the dirhem, both in 
value and weight ; but an old though fair coin, struck at Waset, a.h. 88, and pre- 
seived in the Bodleian library, wants four grains of the Cairo standard (see the 
Modern I 7 niversal|pist^, tom i. p, 548 of the French translation). [But see 
Apisjadix 2.] ^ 

Kal €K<a\vcre ypa4>€(rdat, eAA.ijvtiTTt tov? Sij/jio<riovg ruv Aoyod^crmv KOiSixa^ a\X [fp] 

’Apa/Stots avTo. ir<jipa<rrjfA,aiP€<r&ai eirciSr} oivvaerrov «K«iPiay yXoKTcrff 

popoiSa, ^ rmoiSo, ^ o«to) ijpiavrj rpta ypa(f>e<r 6 ai. Tbeophan. Chronograph, p. 

314 [a.m. 6199J, This defect, if it really existed, must have stimulated the ingenuity 
of the Arabs to invent or borrow. 

According to a new though probable notion, maintained by M. de Villoison 
(Anecdota Graeca, tom. ii, p. 152-157), our cyphers are not of Indian or Arabic 
invention. They w'ere used by the Greek and Latin arithmeticians long before the 
age^f Boethius. After the extinction of science in the West, they were adopted by 
the Arabic versions from the original Mss. and restored to thfe Latins jgilDout the 
eleventh century. [There is no doubt that our numerals are of Indian origin (5th 
or 6th cent, ?) ; adopted by the Arabians about 9th cent. The circumstances of 
their first mtrodftiction to the Vi^st are uncertain, but we find them used in Italy 
in 1 3th cent. 1 * 
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quickened Dy ft* mme active and martial spirit. In the revoM- 
tions of the Greek empire, after the tyi'ant Jnstmiati had been 
puutshed^iid avenged, an humble secretary, Anastasius or Arte- 
miu$j was promoted by chance or merit to the vacant' purple. 
He WAS alarmed by the sound of war ; and his ambassador re- 
turned from Damascus with the tremend(^us news that the Sara- 
cens were preparing an armament by sea and land, such as would 
transcend the experience of the past, or the belief of the presi^nt, 
age. The precautions of Anastasius were not unworthy of his 
station or of the impending danger. He issued a peremptory 
mandate that all persons who were not provided with the means 
of subsistence for a three years* siege should evacuate the city ; 
the public granaries and arsenals were abundantly repitenished ; 
the walls were restored and strengthened ; and the engines for 
casting stones, or darts, or fire, were stationed a^ong the ram- 
parts, or in the brigantines of war, of which an additional number 
was hastily constructed. To prevent is safer, as well as more 
lioi^ourable, than to repel an attack ; and a design was meditated, 
above the usual spirit of the Greeks, of burning the naval stores 
of the enemy, the cypress timber that had been h^wn in mount 
Libanus, and was piled along the sea-shoVe of Phoenicia, for the 
service of the Egyptian fleet. This generous enterprise was de- 
feated by the cowardice or treachery of thf troops who, in the 
new language of the empire, were styled of the Obsequian 
They murdered their chief, deserted their standard in tKe isle 
of Rhodes*, dispersed themselves over the adjacent continent, 
and deserved pardon or reward by investing with the purple a 
simple officer of the revenue. The name of TheodosiuS'^’ii^^hi 
recommend him to the senate and people; but, after some 
months, he sunk into a cloister, and resigned/^to the firmer hand 
of Leo the Isaurian, the urgent defence of the capita’ and fempire- 
The most formidable of the Saracens, Moslemah the brother of 
the caliph, was advancing at the head of one j^undfred and twenty 
thousand Arabs and Persians, the greater part mounted on hc^c^es 


the diwion of the Themes^ or pi evinces described by ConstantijwtPorphy- 
rogenitus (de Theuiatibus, 1. i. p. 9, 10 [p. 24-26, ed. Bonn]), the Ohseqtyium^ a 
Latin appsllation of the army and palace, was the fourth in the public order, 
Nice was the raetropohs, and its jurisdiction extended from the Hellespont over the 
adjacent parts m Bithynia and Phryma (^e the two maps prefixed by Dehsle to 
the Imperium Orientale of Banduri). [Gibbon omits to mention the most re- 
markable incident in this episode. The Opsician troops proceeded to Cohstatnti- 
nopie besie|fTO^ Anastasius. The fleet and the engines, which had been pre- 

par^ by the Empemr to defend the city against the Saracens, had to be used 
against the rebels. When Theodosius ultimately effected his entry, the Opsicians 
pillaged the city. For the Themes see Appgndix^!.] ^ 
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*6f camels; and the successful i^ieges of Tyana, Amorium, and 
Pergamus were of sufficient duration to exercise their skill and 
to elevate their hopes. At the well-known passage of Abydus, 
on the Hellespont, the Mahometan arms w'ere transported, fi>r 
the first time,^^ from Asia to Europe. From thence, wheeling 
round t|ie Thracian ctties of the Propontis, Moslemah invested 
Constantinople on the land side, surrounded his camp with a 
dih^ and rampart, prepared and plai^Hd his engines of assault, 
and declared, by words and actions, a ^tient resolution of ex- 
pecting the return of seed-time and harvest, should the obstinacy 
of the besieged prove equal to his own. The Greeks would 
gladly have ransomed their religion and empire, by a fine or 
assessment of a piece *of gold on the head of each inhabitant of 
the city ; but the liberal offer was rejected with disdain, and 
the presumption of Moslemah was exalted by the speedy ap- 
proach and invincible force of the navies of Egypt and Syria. 
They are said to have amounted to eighteen hundred ships ; 
the number betrays thei^inconsiderable size ; and of the twenty 
stout and capacious vessels, whose magnitude impeded their pro- 
gress, each was manned with no more than one hundred heavy 
armed soldiers. This* huge armada proceeded on a smooth sea 
and with a gentle gale, towards the mouth of the Bosphorus ; the 
surface of the strait was overshadowed, in the language of the 
Gf^ks, with a moving forest, and the same fatal night had been 
fixed by the Saracen chief for a general assault by sea and land. 
To alluje the confidence of the enemy, the emperor had thrown 
aside the chain that usually guarded the entrance of the harbour ; 
bu'i^^hile they hesitated whether they should seize the oppor- 
tunity or apprehend the snare, the ministers of destructipn 
were gt hand. The fireships of the Greeks were launched 
against theift ; the Arabs, their arms, and vessels, were involved 
in the same flames, the disorderly fugitives were dashed against 
each other or %)ver#rhelmed in the waves ; and I no longer find 
a^estige of the fleet that had threatened to extirpate the 
Roman name. A still more fatal and irreparable loss was that 
of thgr caliph Soliman, who died of an indigestion in his camp 

[At the previous siege, Saraceni^ad also landed on European soil ; see above, 
P* 31 

li^The caliph had emptied two baskets of eggs and of figs, which be swallowed 
alternately^ and the repast was concluded with marrow and sugar. Iripne of his 
pilgrimages to Mecca, 3oliinan ate, at a single meal, seventy pomegranates, a kid, 
six fowls, and a huge quantity of the grapes of Tayef If the bill of fare be correct, 
we must admiife the appetite ra'Iher than the luxury of the sovereign of Asia (Abnl- 
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neat Kinnistin, oi Chalcis in Syria, as he was preparing to lead 
against Constantinople the remaining forces of the East. The 
brother of Moslemah was succeeded by a kinsman and an enemy ; 
and the throne of an active and able prince was degraded by the 
useless and pernicious virtues of a bigot. ^ While he started and 
Satisfied the scruples of a blind conscience, the siege ivas con- 
tinued thiough the winter by the neglect rather than by the 
^marn resolution of the caliph Omar.^^ The winter proved un&m- 
Xx>, TJ7.201 jjjonly rigorous ; above an hundred days the ground was covered 
with deep snow, and the natives of the sultiy climes of Egypt 
ard Arabia lay torpid and almost lifeless in their frozen camp. 
They revived on the return of spring ; a second effort had been 
made in their favour; and their distress was relieved by the 
arrival of two numerous fleets, laden with corn, and arms, and 
soldiers ; the first from Alexandria, of four hundred transports 
and galleys ; the second of three hundred and sixty vessels from 
thr ports of Africa, But the Greek fires were again kindled, 
aud, if the destruction was less complete, it was owing to the 
experience which had taught the Moslems to remairi^at a safe 
distance, or to the perfidy of the Egyptjian mariiiers, who de- 
serted with their ships to the emperor of the Christians. Tl^e 
trade and navigation of the capital were restored ; and the pro- 
duce of the fisheries supplied the wants, and^ even the luxu^, of 
the inhaintants. But the calamities of famine and disease were 
soon [felt by the troops of Moslemah, and, as the former was 
miserably assuaged, so the latter was dreadfully propagated, by 
the pernicious nutriment which hunger compelled them to 
extract from the most unclean or unnatural food. The of 

conquest, and even of enthusiasm, was extinct: the Saracens 
could no longer straggle beyond their lines/either singje or in 
small parties, without exposing themselves to the merciless 


feda, Annal Moslem p. 126). [Though the manner of Sulfiman^ death is unceaL**n, 
it IS agreed that he was a voluptuary Tabari says that cooking and gallantry were 
the only subjects of conversation at his court,] 

the article of Omar Ben Abdalaziz [ibn Abd al Aziz], in the Biblioth^que 
Onentale (p. 689, 690), praeferens, says Elmacm (p. 91), lehgionem suam rdoussuis 
mundams. He was so desirous of being with God that he would not have anointed 
his ear (his own saying) to obtain a perfect ciflre of his last malady. The caliph bad 
only one shirt, and m an age of luxury his annual expense was no more than two 
drachms { Abulpbaragius, p. r 31) Haud dm gavisus eo pnncipe fuit orbis Moslemus 
(Abulfeda, p. X27). [Weil takes another view of the virtues of the bigot, and wrHes . 
“I he pftus Omar was greater than all his predecessors, not excepting Omar I., 
m one respect ; he sought less to increase or enrich Islam at the cost of the un< 
tehever than to augment tbt number of Musulrnans without making forced con- 
versions/ Gesch. der Chahh n, u p. 582.] I 
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jci^taliation of the, Thracian peasants. An army c)f Bulgarians was 
attracted from the Danube by the gifts and promises of Leo; 
and these savage auxiliaries made some atonement foi; the evils 
which tfiey had inflicted on the empire, by the defeat and 
slaughter of twenty^^two thousand Asiatics. A report was 
dexterously scattered ithat the Franks, the unknown nations of 
the Latin world, were arming by sea and land in the defence ot 
the^Christian cause, and their formid^^e aid was expected with 
far*different sensations in the camp ^^^jity. At length, after 
a siege of thirteen months,!^ the hopeless Moslemah received raunre and 
from the caliph the welcome permission to retreat. The march 
of the Arabian cavalry over the Hellespont and through the 
provinces of Asia wa^ executed without delay or molestation ; 
but an army of their brethren had been cut to pieces on the 
side of Bith3^nia, and the remains of the fleet was so repeatedly 
damaged by tempest and fire that only five galleys entered the 
port of Alexandria to relate the tale of their various and almost 
incredible disasters. * 

In the wo sieges, the deliverance of Constantinople may be invention 
chiefly ascribed to the novelty, the terrors, and the real efficacy SEf ©reek 
of the Greek Jlre}^ The important secret of compounding and 
dfrecting this artificial flame was imparted by Callinicus, a native 
of Heliopolis in Syria, who deserted from the service of the caliph 
to ^at of the emperor.^^ The skill of a chymist and engineer 
was cwjuivalent to the succour of fleets and armies ; and this 
discovery or improvement of the military art was fortunately 
% 

Both Kicephorus and Theophanes agree that the siege of Constantinople was 
rais^^Ttne 15th of August (a.D. 718) ; but, as the former, our best witness, affirms 
that It continued thirteen months, the latter must be mistaken in supposing that 
it began on the same d%y of the preceding year. I do not find that Pagi has re- 
marked Ihis inconsistency. [Talmri places the beginning of the siege in A.H. 98 = 

A.D. 716-17, bift does not mention the month; and he makes Omar II. recall 
Maslama in A.H. 99 (Ahg. 25, 717 — Aug, 2, 718), See Tabari, ed. de Goeje, ii. 1342.] 

In the second^j^iege of Constantinople, I have followed Nicephorus (Brev. p. 

33i^ CpP* S 3'4> Sbor]), Theophanes (Chronograph, p. 324-334 [a.M. 6209, 

6210]), Cedrenus (Compend. p. 449-452 [1. 787, ed, Bonn]), Zonaras (tom. ii. p. 98- 
102 [xv. c. 1.]), Elmacin (Hist. Saracen, p. 88), Abulfeda (Annal, Moslem, p. 126), 
and Abulpharagius (Dynast, p. 130), the most satisfactory of the Arabs. 

sure and indefatigable guide m the middle ages and Byzantine history, 

Charles du Fresne du Cange, has treated m several places of the Greek fire, and 
his collections leave few gleanings behind. See particularly Glossar. Med. et Infim. 

Graecitat. p, 1275, sub voce Uvp BaKdare-tov iypov. Glossar. Med. et Infim. Latmitat. 

Ignis Grmms. Observations sur Villehardouin, p. 305, 306. Observations sur 
JoiffviUe, p. 71, 72. [See below, note 22.] ^ 

Theophanes styles him kp-\iriKriav (p. 295 [A.M. 6165]). Cedrenus (p. 437 
[l p. 765]) brings this artist from (the ruins of) Heliopolis in Egypt ; and chemistry 
was indeed theipeculiar science ipf the Egyptians. 
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reserved for tlie distressful pericKl, when the degenerate RomadS 
of the Rasi Were incapable of contending with the warlike 
enthusiasm and youthful vigour of the Saracens. The historian 
who presumes to analyse this extraordinary composition should 
suspect his ovm ignorance and that of his Kyzantine guides, so 
prone to the marvellous, so careless, an(l in this instance so 
jealous, of the truth. From their obscure and perhaps fallacious 
hints, it should seem that the principal ingredient of the Orlaiiek 
fire was the naptka^^^ or liquid bitumen, a light, tenacious, and 
ittflammAlile oil,^^ which , springs from the earth and catches fire 
as soon as it comes in contact with the air. The naptha was 
mingled, I know not by what methods or in what proportions, 
with sidphur and with the pitch that is extracted frdm ever- 
green firs.'^2 From this mixture, which produced a thick smoke 
and a loud explosion, proceeded a fierce and obstinate flame, 
which not only rose in perpendicular ascent, but likewise burnt 
with equal vehemence in descent or lateral progress ; instead of 
being extinguished, it was nourished * and quickened, by the 
element of water; and sand, urine, or vinegar were* the only 
remedies that could damp the fury of this powerful agent, which 
was justly denominated by the Greeks the liquid or the maritime 

2 ^ The naptha, the oleum incendiarium of the history Jerusalem (Gest. 
Francos* p. 1167), the Oriental fountain of James deVitry (1. iii. c. 84), is mtr^uced 
on slight evidence and strong probability. Cinnamus ( 1 . vi. p. 165 [c, loj) calls 
the Greek fire irvp Mi)6t»c6v', and the naptha is known to abound between the Tigris 
and the Caspian Sea. According to Pliny (Hist. Natur. li. 109} it was subservient 
to the revenge of Medea, and m either etymology the eXatov or 

(Procop. de ^ 11 . Gothic. 1 iv c. ii) may fairly signif)^ this liquid bitumen. 

2^ On the different sorts of oils and bitumens, see Dr Watson’s (the present bishop 
ofTIandafFs) Chemical Essays, vol. m. essay i., a classic bojpk, the best adapted to 
infuse the taste and knowledge of chemistry. The less perfect ideas of the fi^ncients 
may be found in Strabo (Geograph. L xvi. p. 1078 [1315]), and Plirfy (Hist. Natur. 
li. 108, X09) ■ Huic {Naptha^ magna cognatio est ignium, transiliuntque protinus 
in earn undixmnque visara. Of our travellers 1 am best pleased with Otter (tom. 

P- ^58). - ^ 

22 Anna Comnena has partly drawn aside the curtain. ’Airb tvk vevKTis Kai 
aWtof TiWav rotovTtav StvSptov aeidoAiv (ryvayerai SaKpvov evicavtrrov. Tovro fAtrSi 

et? avA,c<rxovs^ KCLKa.fj,iav koX 4fx^vcra.Tcu TTopdl ToO trai^ovTO^ A.<x/3pctf 

Kai (Alexiad. 1 . xiii. p. 383 [c. 3]). Elsewhere ( 1 . xi. p. 336 fc. 4]) 

she mentmns th <3 property of burning, Kora to rrpave^ kul e<f>' iKdrepa- Leo, in the 
nineteenth ^apter [§ 51, p, 1008, ed. Migne] of his Tactics (Opera Meutsii, tom. 
V5. p. 843, ecm. Lami. Florent 1745), speaks c^* the new invention of 
K«i These are genuine and Imperial testimonies. [It is certain that one 

kind of ' * Greek or ‘ * marine ” fire was gunpowdei . The receipt is preserved Jn 
a treatise of the ninth century, entitled Liber ignmm ad comburendos hostes, by 
Maicus Gftecus, preserved only m a Latin translation (edited by F. Hofer in His- 
toire de la cbimie, vol. i, 184s?). But other inflammable compounds, containing 
pitch* naphtha, &c., must be distingmshed. See father Appendix y] 
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For the annoyance of the enemy it was^ employed wit^h 
eqnal effect, by sea and land, in battles or in sieges. It was 
either poured from the rampart in large boilers, or launched 
in red-tot balls of stone and iron, or darted in arrows and 
javelins, twisted roifbd with flax and tow, which had deeply 
imbibed the inflamni^ble oil: sometimes it was deposited in 
fire-ships, the victims and instruments of a more ample reverse, 
an^ was most commonly blown thro^igh long tubes of copper, 
which were planted on the prow o\ '^<^^^alley, and fancifully 
shaped into the mouths of savage moiisters, that seemed to 
vomit a stream of liquid and consuming fire. This important 
art was preserved at Constantinople, as the palladium of thje 
state ; iriie galleys and artillery might occasionally be lent to the 
allies of Rome ; but the composition of the Greek fire was 
concealed with the most jealous scruple, and the terror of the 
enemies was increased and prolonged by their ignorance and 
surprise. In the treatise of the Administration of the Empire 
the royal author suggq^ts the answers and excuses that might 
best elude the indiscreet curiosity and importunate demands of 
the barbarians. They should be told that the mystery of the 
Greek fire had been revealed by an angel to the first and greatest 
of the Constantines, with a sacred injunction that this gift of 
heaven, this pecuhar blessing of the Romans, should never be 
cosssmunicated to any foreign nation ; that the prince and sub- 
ject •were alike bound to religious silence under the temporal 
and spiritual penalties of treason and sacrilege ; and that the 
impiout attempt would provoke the sudden and supernatural 
vesfcg^^ance of the God of the Christians, By these precautions, 
the secret was confined, above four hundred years, to the Romans 
of the East ; andj,at the end of the eleventh century, the Pisans, 
to wlfom ^very sea and every art were familiar, suffered the 
effects, without understanding the composition, of the Greek 
fire. It was^t length either discovered or stolen by the Ma- 
liumetans ; and, iif the holy wars of Syria and Egypt, they re- 
torted an invention, contrived against themselves, on the heads 
of the Christians. A knight, who despised the swords and 
lances of the Saracens, relates, with heartfelt sincerity, his own 
fears, and those of his comjjanions, at the sight and sound of the 
mischievous engine that discharged a torrent of the Greek fire, 
t^e J'ai Gregeois, as it is styled by the more early of the Frepch 

^ Constantin. Porphyrogenit. de Admimstrat. Imperil, c. xia. p. 64, 65 [vol. iii. 
p. 84-5, ed. npnn]. 
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writers. It canie flying through the air, says Joinville/^ like 'a 
winged ’ong-tailed dragon, about the thickness of an hogshead, 
with the report of thunder and the velocity of lightning ; and 
the darkness of the night was dispelled this deadly dlumina- 
tion. The use of the Greek or, as it might now be called, of 
the Saracen Are was continued to the mifidle of the fourteenth 
century, 25 when the scientific or casual compound of nitre, sul- 
phur, and charcoal effected a new revolution in the art ofWar 
and the history of mankind. 2® 

Slffice Constantinople and the Greek fire might exclude the Arabs 
Kb? from the Eastern entrance of Europe ; but in the West, on the 
of the Pyrenees, the provinces of Gaul were threatened 
and invaded by the conquerors of Spain.27 The decline of the 
French monarchy invited the attack of these insatiate fanatics. 
The descendants of Clovis had lost the inheritance of his 
martial and ferocious spirit ; and their misfortune or demerit 
Imf' affixed the epithet of lazy to the last kings of the Mero- 

»T 

2^Histoire de St. Louis, p. 39, Pans, 1668 ; p. 44, Pans, de I’lmpnwiierie Royale, 
X761 [xlin,, § 203 s^q, m the text of N. de Wailly]. The former of these editions 
is precious for the observations of Ducange ; the latter, for the pure and original 
text of Joinville, We must have recourse to the text to discover that the 
feu Gregeois uas shot with a pile or javelin, from an engine that acted like a 
sling. 

25 1/ie vanity, or envy, of shaking the established propWty of Fame has 
some moderns to carry gunpowder above the fourteenth (see Sir William 'jCeniple, 
Dutens, &c,), and the Greek fire above the Iseventh, century (see the Saluste du 
Priisident des Brosses, tom. 11. p. 381) ; but their evidence, which precedes the 
vulgar ^ra of the invention, is seldom clear or satisfactory, and subsequgint writers 
may be suspected of fraud or credulity. In the earliest sieges some combustibles 
of oil and sulphur have bi^en used, and the Greek fire has some affinities wWfe gun- 
powder both in nature and effects : for the antiquity of the first, a passage of 
Procopius (de Bell, Goth, 1, iv. c. ii), for that of the second, some facts in the 
Arabic history of Spam (a. d. 1249, 1312, 1332, Bibliot. Acab. Hisp. tom. 11. p. 6, 
7, 8), are the most difficult to elude 

2® That extraoidmary man, Friar Bacon, reveals two of the ingredients, saltpetre 
and sulphur, and conceals the third in a sentence of mysterious gibberish, as if he 
dreaded the consequences of his own discovery (BiograjAia Bixtannica, voL i. p. 
430, new edition). ‘ « 

For the invasion of France, and the defeat of the Arabs by Charles Martel, 
^ the Historia Arabum (c. ii, 12, 13, 14) of Roderic Ximenes, archbishop of 
Toledo, who had before him the Christian chronicle of Isidore Pacensjs, and 
the Mahometan history of JVovairi, [And Chron. Moissiac. ad. ann. 732 (in 
Pertz, Mon. vol. i.).] The Moslems are silent or concise in the account of their 
losses; bm M. Cardonne (tom. i. p. 129, 15b, 131) has given ^pure and simple 
account of all that he could collect from Ibn Halikan, Hidjasi, and an anonymous 
WTiter. The texts of the chronicles of France, and lives of saints, are inserted, in 
the Colie^ion of Bouquet (tom. in.) and the Annals ofPagi, who (tom. iii. under the 
propw years) has restored the chronology, which is anticipated six years in the 
Annals of Baromus. The 0ictionaiy of B^yle {AMerame and Munuza) has more 
merit tor lively reflection than, original research. - 
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^ngian race.^s They asicended the throne without power, and 
sunk into the grave without a name. A country palace, in the 
neighbourhood of Compibgne/^ was allotted for their residence 
or prison; but each^year, in the month of March or May, they 
were conducted in a waggon drawn by oxen to the assembly 
of the Franks, to gi^ audience to foreign ambassadors, and to 
ratify the acts of the mayor of the palace. That domestic 
oUcer was become the minister of ^^^e nation, and the miatster 
of the prince. A public employmeai'^^was converted into the 
patrimony of a private family ; the elder Pepin left a king of 
mature years under the guardianship of his own widow and her 
child ; and these feeble regents were forcibly dispossessed by 
the moSt active of his bastards. A government, half savage and 
half corrupt, was almost dissolved ; and the tributary dukes, the 
provincial <?ounts, and the territorial lords were tempted to 
despise the weakness of the monarch and to imitate the ambi- 
tion of the mayor. Among these independent chiefs, one of the 
boldest and most succe«sful was Eudes, duke of Aquitain, who, 
in the southern provinces of Gaul, usurped the authority and 
even the title of king. The Goths, the Gascons, and the 
Franks assembled unSer the standard of this Christian hero ; he 
repelled the first invasion of the Saracens ; and Zama, lieutenant 
of the caliph, lo^, his army and his life under the walls of 
TS^llouse.^^ The ambition of his successors was stimulated by 
rev&ge ; they repassed the Pyrenees with the means and the 
resolution of conquest. The advantageous situation which had 
recommended Narbonne as the first Roman colony was again 

mm 

^Eginhart. de Vita Caroli Magni, c. ii. p. 13-18, edit. Schmmk, Utrecht, 1711. 
Some modem critics accuse the minister of Charlemagne of exaggerating the 
wealcness of the Merovingians ; but the general outline is just, and the French 
readei*Will forever repeat the beautiful lines of Boileau's Lutnio. 

Mamaccae OT\ the Oise, between Compi^gne and Noyon, which Eginhart calls 
perparvi reditus viUam (see the notes, and the map of ancient France for Dom. 
Bouquet’s Colleafeion). Compendium, or Compi^gne, was a palace of more dignity 
^ladrian. Valesii Notitia Galliamm, p. 152), and that laughing philosopher, the 
Abb6 Galliani (Dialogues sur le Commerce des Bleds), may truly affirm that it 
was the residence of the rois tr^s Chretiens et tres chevelus. 

^•y^The first invasion of Gaul was probably that of Al-Hurr in A.D. 718, but it is 
not quite clear whether the invasion had any abiding results. It is a question 
whether the capture of Narbonne was the work of Al-Hurr (as Arabic authors state), 
or of Al-Sama (as Weil inclines to^hink ; Gesch. der Chal. i. p. 610, note). The 
governor Anbasa crossed the Pyrenees in 725 to avenge the defeat of Toulouse, and 
^ptured Carcassonne and reduced Nemausus. Gibbon's “successors” refers to 
mm and Abd ar-Rahman.] 

‘^^Even before that colony, A.u.c. 630 (Velleius Patercul. i. 15), irfthe time of 
Polybius (Hist. 1 . iii. p. 265, edit. Gronov, [B. 34, c. 6, § 3]), Narbonne was a Celtic 
town of thefil’st eminence, and one of the mo^northern places of the known world 
(d’AnviUe, Notice de I’Ancienne Gaule, p. 475 
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chosen by the Moslems : they claimed the province of Septi* 
mania, or Languedoc, as a just dependence of the Spanish 
monarchy : the vineyards of Gascony and the city of Bordeaux 
were possessed by the sovereign of Damascus and Samarcand ; 
and the south of France, from the mouth of the Garonne to 
that of the Rhone, assumed the manners a&id religion of Arabia. 

But these narrow limits were scorned by the spirit of 
Abdalrahman, or Abderame, who had been restored by ^Jhe 
caliph Hashera®^ to the wishes of the soldiers and people of 
Spain. That veteran and daring commander adjudged to the 
obedience of the prophet whatever yet remained of France or 
of Europe ; and prepared to execute the sentence, at the head 
of a formidable host, in the full confidence of surmounting all 
oppff-jtion, either of nature or of man. His first care was to 
suppress a domestic rebel, who commanded the moot important 
passes of the Pyrenees : Munuza, a Moorish chief, had accepted 
tlie alliance of the duke of Aquitain ; and Eudes, from a motive 
of private or public interest, devoted feis beauteous daughter to 
the embraces of the African misbeliever. But the strongest 
fortresses of Cerdagne were invested by a superior force ; the 
reliel was overtaken and slain in the mountains ; and his widow 
was sent a captive to Damascus, to gratify the desires, or more 
probably the vanity, of the commander of {;he faithful. From 
the Pyrenees Abderame proceeded without delay to «^;he 
passage of the Rhone and the siege of Arles. An arriiy of 
Christians attempted the relief of the city ; the tombs of their 
leaders were yet visible in the thirteenth century ; an^d many 
thousands of their dead bodies were carried down the «^md 
stream into the Mediterranean sea. The arms of Abderame 
were not less successful on the side of the o^ean. He passed 
without opposition the Garonne and Dordogne, whicb unitb their 
waters in the gulf of Bordeaux ; but he found, beyond those 
nvers, tlie camp of the intrepid Eudes, who j^ad^ formed a 

Ch^Vmnrih ^^stained a second def^it, so fatal to tk'. 
Chmtians that according to their sad confession, God alone 
could reckon the number of the slain. The victorious Saracen 
oyermn the pmvinces of Aquitain, whose Gall^naZ 

modern appellations of P^rigord, 
^ V ? standards were planted on the lalls 

m at least before the gates, of Tours and of Sens: and his 
detadnqents overspread the kingdom of Burgundy, as far as 

A.D, 724 /jan.^ 7 ^ 3 , Feb.] 
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the well-known cities of Lyons and Besan^on.* The memory 
of these devastations, for Abderame did not spare the country 
or the people, was long preserved by tradition ; and the invasion 
of France by the Moors or Mahometans affords the ground- 
work o/ those fables jwhich have been so wildly disfigured in 
the romances of chi^lry and so elegantly adorned by the 
Italian muse. In the decline of society and art, the deserted 
cities could supply a slender booty to the Saracens ; their richest 
spoil was found in the churches and ^,'^nasteries, which they 
stripped of their ornaments and delivered to the flames ; and 
the tutelar saints, both Hilary of Poitiers and Martin of Tours, 
forgot their miraculous powers in the defence of their own 
sepulchi;^s.®^ A victorious line of march had been prolonged 
above a thousand miles from the rock of Gibraltar to the banks 
of the Loir^; the repetition of an equal space would have 
carried the Saracens to the confines of Poland and the High- 
lands of Scotland : the Rhine is not more impassable than the 
Nile or Euphrates, and^the Arabian fleet might have sailed 
without a naval combat into the mouth of the Thames. Perhaps 
the intei^retation of the Koran would now be taught in the 
schools of Oxford, and her pulpits might demonstrate to a 
circumcised people the sanctity and truth of the revelation 
of Mahomet.^^ 

F^pm such cal^flPnities - was Christendom delivered by the Defeat of the 
genius and fortune of one man. Charles, the illegitimate 
of the elder Pepin, was content with the titles of mayor or duke 732 
of the Ifranks, but he deserved to become the father of a line of 
kings. ^ In a laborious administration of twenty-four years, he 
restored and supported the dignity of the throne, and the rebels 
of Germany and Gaul were successively crushed by the activity 
of a warrior, who, in the same campaign, could display his 

33 With regard to the sanctuary of St. Martin of Tours, Roderic Ximenes 
accuses the Saracfips of the deed, Turonis civitatem, ecclesiam et palatia vastatione 
^incendio simili airuit«t consumpsit. The continuator of Fredegarius imputes 
to them no more than the intent%07i. Ad domum beatissimi Martini evertendam 
destinant. At Carolus, &c. The French annalist was more jealous of the honour 
of the saint. 

3^ Met I sincerely doubt whether the Oxford mosque would have produced a 
volume of controversy so elegant and ingenious as the sermons lately preached by 
Mr. White, the Arabic professor, at^^r. Barapton’s lecture. His observations on 
the character atid religion of Mahomet are always adapted to his argument, and 
generally founded m truth and reason. He sustains the part of a lively and 
eloquent advocate ; and sometimes rises to the merit of an historian and philo- 
sopher. 

35 I'por the life and acts of Charles see T. Breysig’s monograph, Karl Martell, 
in the series o^the Jahrbucher der deutschen Geschichte.] 
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banner on the Elbe, the Rhone, and the shores of the ocea^v 
In the public danger, he was summoned by the voice of hfs 
country , and his rival, the duke of Aquitain, was reduced to 
appear among the fugitives and suppliants. Alas ! " e^laimed 
the Franks, what a misfortune ! what aiumdignity 1 We have 
long heard of the name and conquests the Arabs : we were 
apprehensive of theii attack from the East ; they have now con- 
quered Spain, and invade our country on the side of the W^st. 
Vet their numbers, and (since they have no buckler) their ai'ins, 
are inferior to our own.” If you follow my advice,” replied 
the prudent mayor of the palace, ^^you will not interrupt their 
march, nor precipitate your attack. They are like a torrent, 
which it is dangeious to stem in its career. The thirst qf riches, 
and the consciousness of success, redouble their valour, and 
valour IS of more avail than arms or numbers. Be patient till 
they have loaded themselves with the encumbrance of wealth, 
lilt posses^'ion of wealth will divide their counsels and assure 
you victory.” This subtle policy is perhaps a refinement of the 
Anibian writers ; and the situation of Charles will suggest a 
more narrow and selfish motive of procrastination : the secret 
desire of humbling the pride, and wasting the provinces, of the 
rebel duke of Aquitain. It is yet more probable that the delays 
of Charles vere inevitable and reluctant. A standing army was 
unkno>vn under tlie first and second race ; biore than hal^-the 
kingdvim was now in the hands of the Saracens ; accordi^,g to 
their respective situ ition, the Franks of Neustria and Austrasia 
were too conscious or too careless of the impending dangier ; and 
the voluntary aids of the Cepidae and Germans were separated 
by a long interval from the standard of the Christian general. 
No sooner liad he collected his forces than he sought and found 
the enemy in the centre of France, between Tours and Poitiers. 
His wcli-conducted march was covered by a range bf hills, and 
Abderame appears to have been surprised by his unexpected 
presence. The nations of Asia, Africa, ani^-^ Eui^pe advanced 
with equal ardour to an encounter which would change the 
history of the whole world. In the six first days of desultory 
combat, the horsemen and archers of the East maintained «iheir 
advantage ; but in the closer onset of the seventh day the 
(>ientals were oppressed by the Strength and stature of the 
Germans, who, with stout hearts and iron hands, asserted the 

niembrorum pre emmentia valida, et gens Germana corde et 
tor pore piasstantissima, quw' in ictu oceuh manu ferrea et pectore arduo Arabes 
extmxerunt (Rodenc Toletan c. xiv.), ^ 
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cj^il and religious freedom of their posterity. The epithet of 
i^artel) the Hammer, wljjiph has been added fo the name of 
Charles, is expressive of his weighty and irresistible strokes : 
the valour of Eudes was excited by resentment and emulation ; 
and their companion|, in the eye of history, are the true Peers 
and Paladins of French chivalry. After a bloody field, in which 
Abderame was slain, the Saracens, in the close of the evening, 
ref^ed to their camp. In the disorder and despair of the night, 
th^ various tribes of Yemen and Dam^ ^us, of Africa and Spam, 
were provoked to turn their arms inst each other . the 
remains of their host was suddenly dissolved, and each emir con- 
sulted his safety by an hasty and separate retreat. At the dawn 
of day,J:he stillness of an hostile camp was suspected by the 
victorious Christians : bn the report of their spies, they ventured 
to explore the riches of the vacant tents ; but, if we except some 
celebrated relics, a small portion of the spoil was restored to the 
innocent and lawful owners. The joyful tidings were soon dif- 
fused over the Catholic world, and the monks of Italy could affirm 
and believe that three li^ndred and fifty, or three hundred and 
seventy-five, thousand of the Mahometans had been crushed by the 
hammer of Charles ; while no more than fifteen hundred Chris- 
tians were slain in the field of Tours. But this incredible tale is 
sufficiently disproved by the caution of the French general, who 
apprehended the snares and accidents of a pursuit, and dismissed 
his perman allies to their native forests. The inactivity of a 
conqueror betrays the loss of strength and blood, and the most 
cruel ^ecution is inflicted, not in the ranks of battle, but on 
the backs of a flying enemy. Yet the victoi’y of the Franks was 
complete and final ; Aquitain was recovered by the arms of Franks 
Eudes ; the Arabs never resumed the conquest of Gaul,®® and 
theyjivere soon driven beyond the Pyrenees by Charles Martel 


27 These nutters are stated by Paul Warnefrid, the deacon of Aquileia (de 
-Gestis Langobarfe. 1 . vji^p. 921, edit. Grot. [c. 46]), and Anastasms, the librarian of 
Ttie Roman church (in Vit. Gregoni II ). who tells a miraculous story of three 
consecrated spunges, which rendered invulnerable the French soldiers among 
whom they had been shared. It should seem that in his letters to the pope Eudes 
usurped the honour of the victory, for which he is chastised by the French annalists, 
who, with equal falsehood, accuse him of inviting the Saracens. 

2® [This is not quite accurate. Maurontius, the duke of Marseilles, preferred the 
alliance of the misbelievers to tha^of the Frank warrior, and handed over Arles, 
Avignon, and other towns to the lords of Narbonne, who also obtained possession 
«f Lyons and Valence They were smitten back to Narbonne by Charles the 
Hammer in a,d. 737, and yet again in 739 Cp. Weil, op. ctt. p. 647 Okba was 
at this time governor of Spain. For the expedition of Charles in 737^666 Contin. 
Fredegar., 109.] 
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and his valiant jracc.®® It might have been expected that tb# 
saviour of Christendom would have been canonized, or at least 
applauded, by the gratitude of the clergy, who are indebted 
to his sword for their present existence. But in the public 
distress the mayor of the palace had been compelled to apply 
tbe riches, or at least the revenues, of the (bishops and abbots to 
the relief of the state and the reward of the soldiers. His 
merits were forgotten, his sacrilege alone was remember*^d, 
and, m an epistle to a Carloviiigian prince, a Gallic synod pre- 
sumes to declare that his ancestor was damned; that on the 
ope^oiig of his tomb the spectators were affrighted by a smell of 
fire and the aspect of a horrid dragon; and that a saint of 
the times wa» indulged with a pleasant vision of the soul and 
body of Charles Mai tel burning, to all eternity, in the abyss 
of hell. 

^™y^ or a province, in the Western world was 
n«Sjo painful to the court of Damascus than the rise and progress 

of a domestic competitor. Except among the Syrians, the caliphs 
of the house of Ommiyah had never been the objects of the 
public favour. The life of Mahomet recorded their perseverance 
in idolatry and rebellion ; their conversion^ had been reluctant, 
their elevation irregular and factious, and their throne was 
cemented with the most lioly and noble blood of Arabia, The 
best of their race, the pious Omar, was dissati^ed with his own 
title ; their personal virtues were insufficient to justify a depar- 
ture from the order of succession ; and the eyes and wishes of 
the faithful were turned towards the line of Hashem ahd the 
kindred of the apostle of God. Of these the Fatiraites 
either rasli or pusillanimous ; but the descendants of Abbas 
cherished, with courage and discretion, the hopes of their rising 
fortunes, from an obscure residence in Syria, they seca^etly 
dispatched their agents and missionaries, who preached in the 
Eastern provinces their hereditary indefeasible right ; and Mo- 

o ^ 


^ was recovered by Pep‘n, the son ot 

Charles Martel, a d. 755 (Pagi, CnUca, tom. 111. p. 300). Thirty-seven years 
aflei wards It was pdlaged b> a sudden inroad of the Aiabs, who JmployeS 
mosque of Coidova (de Guignes, Hist^des Huns, 

< Germanic, the grandson of 

m ^ Piobably composed by the pen of the artful Hrncmar, is 

Rouen bishops of the provmces of Rheims and 

Kouen (Baronius, Anna!. Eccles. A n. 741 ; Fleur v Hist Fcclis« tom y n nx. 

epfsloparlicuon?^''^^ bimself and the French critics, reject with contsttipt ^thts 
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hammed, the son of Ali, the son of Abdallah, tlie son of Abbas, 
the uncle of the prophet, gave audience to the deputies of 
Chorasan, and accepted their free gift of four hundred thousand 
pieces of gold. After the death of Mohammed, the oath of 
allegiance was adminfetered in the name of his son Ibrahim to a 
numerous band of votaries, who expected only a signal and a 
leader ; and the governor of Chorasan continued to deplore his 
fri^jtless admonitions and the deadly ^lumber of the caliphs of 
Damascus, till he himself, with all h adherents, was driven 
from the city and palace of Meru, by the rebellious arms of Abu 
Moslem,^^ That maker of kings, the author, as he is named, of 
the call of the Abbassides, was at length rewarded for his pre- 
sumption of merit with the usual gratitude of courts. A mean, 
perhaps a foreign, extraction could not repress the aspiring 
energy of Abu Moslem. Jealous of his wives, liberal of his 
wealth, prodigal of his own blood, and of that of others, he could 
boast with pleasure, and possibly with truth, that he had de- 
stroyed six hundred thousand of his enemies ; and such was the 
intrepid^ravity of his mind and countenance that he was never 
seen to smile except on a day of battle. In the visible separa- 
tion of parties, the gr^en was consecrated to the Fatimites ; the 
Ommiades were distinguished by the white ; and the hlach, as 
the most adverse, was naturally adopted by the Abbassides. 
Their turbans and garments were stained with that gloomy 
coldhr; two black standards, on pike-staves nine cubits long, 
were borne aloft in the van of Abu Moslem ; and their allegorical 
names^of the night and the shadow obscurely represented the in- 
dissoluble union and perpetual succession of the line of Hashem. 
From the Indus to the Euphrates, the East was convulsed by the 
quarrel of the vjhite and the black factions ; the Abbassides 
were* most* frequently victorious; but their public success was 
clouded by the personal misfortune of their chief. The court 
of Damascus^! awakening from a long slumber, resolved to pre- 
sent the pilgrimaf^e of Mecca, which Ibrahim had undertaken 
with a splendid retinue, to recommend himself at once to the 
favour of the prophet and of the people, A detachment of 
cavl-lry intercepted his march and arrested his person ; and the £a.d 
unhappy Ibrahim, snatche^ away from the promise of untasted 

* The steed and the saddle which had carried any of his wives were instantly 
killed pr burnt, lest they should be afterwards mounted by a male. Twelye hun- 
dred mules or camels were required for his kitchen furniture ; and tlai daily con- 
sumption amounted to three thousand cakes, an hundred sheep, besides oxen, 
poultry, &c. 4 Abu]phaiagius, Hist. Dynast, p. 140). 


744 ] 
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royalty, expiretl In iron fetters in the dungeons of Haran. His 
two young<?r brothers, Saffah*^^ and Almansor,^^ eluded the search 
of the tyrant, and lay concealed at Cufa, till the zeal of the 
people and the approaeli of his eastern friends allowed them to 
expose their persons to the impatient public. On Friday, in the 
dress of a caliph, in the colours of the Sect, Saifah proceeded 
with religious and military pomp to the mosque ; ascending the 
pulpit, he prayed and preached as the lawful successor of M^o- 
met ; and, rfter his departure, his kinsmen bound a willing 
people by an oath of fidelity. But it was on the banks of the 
Zab, and not in the mosque of Cufa, that this important contro- 
i/ersy was determined. Every advantage appeared to be on the 
side of the white faction : the authority of established ''‘govern- 
ineiit : an army of an hundred and twenty thousand soldiers, 
against a sixth part of that number and the presence and merit 
of the cahpn Mervan, the fourteenth and last of the house of 
Ommiyah. Before his accession to the throne, he had deserved, 
by his Georgian warfare, the honourable epithet of the ass of 
Mesopotamia ; and he might have been ranked among the 
greatest princes, had not, says Abulfeda, the eternal order decreed 
that moment for the ruin of his family: a ‘decree against which 
all human prudence and fortitude must struggle in vain. The 
orders of Mervan were mistaken or disobeyed ; the return of 
his horse, from which he had dismounted on a necessary otjca- 
sion,'^'^ impressed the belief of his death ; and the enthusiasih of 
the black siiuadrons was ably conducted by Abdallah, the uncle 
of Ins competitor. After an irretrieveable defeat, the^ caliph 
escaped to Mosul; but the colours of the Abbassides were^ ^dis- 
played from the rampart ; he suddenly repassed the Tigris, cast 
a melancholy look on his palace of Haran, crossed the Euphrates, 
abandoned the fortifications of Damascus, and, without halting in 
I alestine, pitched his last and fatal camp at Busir on the banks 


^•^[Abd Allah Abu-l-Abbdb al Saffali (the bloody), calipt. 750-754.] 

4 -^ fAbu-Jafar Mansm, cahpb 754-77 s ] 

^fSo Tabari ed. de Goeje, 111. 45 ] 

He had been governor of Mesopotamia, and the Arabic Droverb 
praises the com age of that A\arhke breed of asses who never fly from an enemy 

Id Sldll companson of Homer [itad y ssrSt, 

assasas.'up.d anlTgnob 4 

Persian sources— Gibbon too’ 
With some Wnn’« hnoV tn ti follow Tdbari’s account. Marwan sent his son 
was taken bv the nF th rescue his money. This back movement 

Wed n took to flight. See 

well, oji. Cl/. 1. p, 701 ; Tabaii. ed. de Goeje, in. 38 s^^.] 
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olFthe Nile.^^ Hi^ speed was urged by the indessant 
of Abdallah, who in every step of the pursuit acquired strength a\ 
and reputation ; the remains of the white faction were finalJy 
vanquished in Egypt^ and the lance, which terminated the life 
and anxiety of Mervan, was not less welcome perhaps to the un- 
fortunate than to the* victorious chief. The merciless inquisition 
of the conqueror eradicated the most distant branches of the 
h^tile race : their bones were scat^ ^red, their memory was 
accursed, and the martyi’dom of Ho^.S i was abundantly re- 
venged on the posterity of his tyrants. Fourscore of the Om- 
miades, who had yielded to the faith or clemency of their foes, 
were invited to a banquet at Damascus. The laws of hospitality 
were violated by a promiscuous massacre ; the board was spread 
over their fallen bodies ; and the festivity of the guests was 
enlivened b^ the music of their dying groans. By the event of 
the civil war the dynasty of the Abbassides was firmly established ; 
but the Christians only couM triumph in the mutual hatred and 
common loss of the discijiles of Mahomet.^*^ 

Yet the thousands who were swept away by the sword of waraevoitof 
might have been speedily retrieved in the succeeding generation, 
if the consequences of the revolution had not tended to dissolve 
the power and unity of the empire of the Saracens. In the pro- 
scription of the Qjnmiades, a royal youth of the name of Abdal- 
rahman alone escaped the rage of his enemies, who hunted the 
wandering exile from the banks of the Euphrates to the valleys 
of mount Atlas. His presence in the neighbourhood of Spain 
revived the zeal of the white faction. The name and cause of 
th^Abbassides had been first vindicated by the Persians ; the 

46 Four several places, all m Egypt, bore the name of Busir, or Busins, so famous 
in Greitk fable. The first, where Mervan was slam, was to the west of the Nile, in 
the province Fium, or Arsinoe; the second in the Delta, in the Sebennytic 
nome ; the third, near the pyramids ; the fourth, which was destioyed by Diocle- 
tian (see above,^ol. i. p. 439), m the Thebais. I shall here transcribe a note of the 
Jearned and orthodox ^ichaelis : Vidpntur m pluribus ^Egypti superioris urbibus 
uusin Coptoque arma sumpsisse ChnsUani, libertatemque de religione sentiendi 
defendisse, sed succubuisse quo m bello Coptos et Busuris diruta, et circa Esnam 
magna strages edita. Bellum narrant sed causam belli ignorant scriptores Byzan- 
tmi,^oqui Coptum et Busirim non rebellasse dicturi, sed causam Christianorum 
susceptun(Not. 21 1, p. 100). For the geography of the four Busirs, see Abulfeda 
(Descript. j®gypt. p. 9, vers. Michaelis. Gottmgse, 1776, m 4to), Michaelis (Not. 

122-127, P* 58-63), and d’Anville (I^^moire sur FEgypte, p. 85, 147, 205). 

4 'S'See Abulfeda (Annal. Moslem, p 136-145), Eutychius (AnnaL tom. 11. p, 

? 92, vers. Pocock), Blmacin (Hist. Saracen, p. 109-121), Abulpharagius (Hist, 
iynast. p. 134- 140), Rodenc of Toledo (Hist. Arabum, c. 18, p. 33), Theophanes 
(Chronograph, p. 356, 357 [A. M. 6240, 6241], who speaks of the Abba«ides under 
the n a es of XtapaaravZrai and Mavpo4>6poi)y and the Bibhotheque of d’Herbelot, m 
the articles qf Ommiades, Abbassides ^ Masrvan^ Ibrahim^ Saffah^ Abou Moslem, 

[Tabari, vol. m, 44-51.] 
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West had been* pure from civil arras ; and the servants of the 
abdicated family still held, by a precarious tenure, the inherit- 
ance of their lands and the offices of jrovernment. Strongly 
prompted by gratitude, indignation, and fear, they invited the 
grandson of the caliph Hashern to ascend the throne of his an- 
cestors ; and, in his desperate condition, ^:he extremes of rash- 
ness and prudence were almost the same. The acclamations of 
the people saluted his landing on the coast of Andalusia ; ^nd, 
lA D 7^3 after a successful struggle, Abdalrahman established the throne 
of Cordova, and was the father of the Ommiades of Spain, who 
reigned above two hundred and fifty years from the Atlantic to 
the Pyrenees.^® He slew in battle a lieutenant of the Abbas- 
sides, who had invaded his dominions with a fleet and army : 
tA.i». 7c^3 the bead of Ala, in salt and camphire, was suspended by a 
daring messenger before the palace of Mecca and the caliph 
Almansor lejoiced in his safety, that he was removed by seas 
and lands from such a formidable adversary. Their mutual de- 
signs or declarations of offensive war evaporated without effect; 
but, instead of opening a door to the conquest of Europe, Spain 
was dissevered from the trunk of the monarchy, engaged in 
peipetual hostility with the East, and inclined to peace and 
friendship with the Christian sovereigns of Constantinople and 
of example of the Ommiades was imitated by the 

o»upii»to real or fictitious progeny of Ali, the Edrissites of Mauritania, and 
the more powerful Fatimites of Africa and Egypt. In the tenth 
century, the chair of Mahomet was disputed by three caliphs or 
commanderi, of the faithful, who reigned at Bagdad, Cairoan, 
and Cordova, excommunicated each other, and agreed onlyaln a 
principle of discord, that a sectary is more odious and criminal 
than an unbeliever.^® 

Jf tffJXha was the patrimony of the line of Hashem, ybt the 

AB 7S^ 


V "" Spain, consult Rodenc of Toledo (c. xviii. p. 34, StcX 

tile BibUotheca ^abico-Hispana (loin. n. p. 30, 198), And Cardonne {Hist. 4 ® 
Espagne, tom 1. p 180-197, 205, 272, 323, &c. ). 

..Jr head was exposed at Kairawan ; Dozy, Hist, des Musulxn. 

d^Espagne, 1. 3^;7.J 

so I shall not stop to refute the stiange errors and fancies of Sir William Tpmple 
(hiS works, vol. 111. p. 371-374, octavo edition) and Voltaire (Histoire Gdndrale, c. 
xxvin, tom. ii. p. ^4, 125, Edition de Lausanne), concerning the division of the 
Sara^n empire. The mistakes of Voltaire preceded from the want of knowledge 
or reflection ; rmt Sir William was deceived by a Spanish impostor, who has framed 
an apocry pM h^tory of the conquest of Spam by the Arabs. [The Omayyad4mlers 
of Spam called themselves emirs (Amir) for a century and three-quarters. Abd ar- 
Raliman fc*L (9i2“96i) first assumed the higher title of caliph in 929. Thus it is 
incorrect to speak of two Cabphates. or a western Caliphate, until 929 ; the Emimte 
of Cordova IS the correct designation,] 
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Abbassides were never tempted to reside either in the bi|*th- 
place or the city of the prophet. Damascus was disgraced by 
the choice, and polluted with the blood, of the Ommiades ; and, 
after some hesitation, Almansor, the brother and successor of 
Saffah, laid the foundations of Bagdad, the Imperial seat of 
his posterity during a feign of five hundred years.^^ The chosen 
,§pot is on the eastern bank of the Tigris, about fifteen miles 
aiS?!5«^e the ruins of Modain ; the double wall was of a circular 
form ; and such was the rapid increase c t capital, now dwindled 
to a provincial town, that the funeral ot a popular saint might 
be attended by eight hundred thousand men and sixty thousand 
women of Bagdad and the adjacent villages. In this city of 
peace funidst the riches of the East, the Abbassides soon dis- 
dained the abstinence and frugality of the first caliphs, and as- 
pired to emulate the magnificence of the Persian kings. After 


The geographer d'Anville(rEuphrateet leTigre, p. I2i--i23), and the Oriental- 
ist d’Herbelot (Biblioth^que, p. ^67, 168), may suffice for the knowledge of Bag- 
dad. Our travellers, Pietro delfa Valle (tom. 1. p 688 698), Tavernier (tom 1. p. 
230-238), Tbfevenot (part 11. p. 209-212), Otter (tom. i. p 162-168), and Niebuhr 
(Voyage en Arabic, tom. ii. p. 239-271), have seen only its decay ; and the Nubian 
geographer (p. 204), and thQ travelling Jew, Benjamin of Tudela (Itinerarium, p. 
1 12- 123, k Const. TEmpereur, apud Elzevir, 1633), are the only writers of my ac- 
cjuaintance, who have known Bagdad under the reign of the Abbassides [See 
Ibn Serapion^s description of the canals of Baghdad, translated and annotated by 
Mr. Le Strange, in the journal of the Asiatic Society, N. S. vol. 27 (1S95), p. 285 
sqq., and Mr. Le Strange’s sketch plan of the city (2^., opposite p. 33) ] 

®®'fhe foundations of Bagdad were laid A.H. 145, A.D, 762; Mostasem [Mus- 
tasim, 1242-1258], the last of the Abbassides, was taken and put to death by the 
Tartars, m,H. 656, A.D. 1258, the 20th of February. 

Medinat al Salem, Dar al Salem [Dar al-Salam] Urbs pacis, or, as is more 
neatl^ compounded by the Byzantine writers, EtpTj»^6?ro\ts (Irenopohs) There is 
some dispute concerning the etymology of Bagdad, but the first syllable is allowed 
to Signify a garden, in the Persian tongue ; the garden of Dad, a Christian hermit, 
whose i|ell had been th^ only habitation on the spot [‘ ‘ The original city as founded 
by the Caliph •Al-Mansur was circular, being surrounded by a double wall and 
ditch, with four equidistant gates. From gate to gate measuied an Arab mile 
(about one Eng^h mile and a quarter). This circular city stood on the western 

f de of the Tigri^imme^ately above the point where the Sarat Canal, coming from 
le Nahr ’Isa, joined the Tigris, and the Saiat flowed round the southern side of 
the city.” “ In the century and a half which had elapsed, counting from the date 
of the foundation of the city down to the epoch at which Ibn Serapion wrote, 
Bagl^Hd had undergone many changes. It had never recovered the destructive 
effects of the great siege, when Al- Amin had defended himself, to the death, against 
the troops of his brother Al-Mamun ; and again it had suffered semi-depopulation 
by the removal of the seat of govermnent to Samarra (a. d 836-892). The original 
round city of Al-Mansur had long ago been absorbed into the great capital, which 
covered ground measuring about five miles across in every direction, and the 
circular walls must, at an early date, have been levelled. The four gates, how- 
ever, had remained, and had given their names to the first suburbs wb*h in time 
had been absorbed into the Western town and become one half of the great City 
of Peace.** l^r. Guy Le Strange, loc* czt.^ pp 288, 289-90.] 
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hi9 wars and buildings, Almansor left behind him in gold and 
silver about thirty millions sterling ; and this treasure was 
exhausted in a few years by the vices or virtues of bis children. 
CAiMaiido Mahadi, hi a single pilgrimage to Mecca, expended six 

millions of dinars of gold. A pious and charitable motive may 
sanctify the foundation of cisterns and cviravanseras, which he 
distributed along a measured road of seven hundred miles ; but 
his train of camels, laden with snow, could serve only to astoij^ii 
the natives of Arabia, and to refresh the fruits and liquors of the 
royal banquet The courtiers would surely praise the liberality 
of his grandson Almamoii, who gave away four-fifths of the in- 
come of a province, a sum of two millions four hundred thousand 
gold dinars, before he drew his foot from the stirrup. ^At the 
nup^^ials of the same prince, a thousand pearls of the largest size 
were showered on the head of the bride,^^ and a lotjery of lands 
arul houses dis})iayed the capricious bounty of fortune. The 
glories of the court were brightened rather than impaired in the 
dei line of the empire ; and a Greek ambassador might admire 
yuktadir] magnificence of the feeble Moctader. ‘‘ The caliph's 

vhole army,' says the historian Abulfeda, “ both horse and foot, 
was under arms, which together made a body of one hundred 
and sixty thousand men. His state-officers, the favourite slaves, 
stood near him in splendid apparel, their belts glittering with 
gold and gems Near them were seven thousand eunuchs, four 
thousand of them white, the remainder black. The porters or 
door-keepers were in number seven hundred. Barges and boats, 
with the mo‘^t superb decorations, were seen swimming upan the 
Tigris. Nor was the palace itself less splendid, in which were 
hung up thirty-eight thousand pieces of tapestry, twelve thou- 
sand five hundred of which were of silk embroidered with gold. 
The carpets on the fioor were twenty-two thousand.^ An«-hun- 

®'*Reiiquil m arano sexcenties inillies mille stateres, et quatery.'=?t vicies millies 
Jtiille aureo9 aureos 1 Iniacin, Hist Saracen p 126 I have ^ckoned the gold pieces^ 
at eight shillings, and the proportion to the silver as twelve to one [But see 
Appendix 2 ] But I will nevei answer for the numbers of Erpenius ; and the 
Latins are scarcely above the savages in the language of arithmetic. 

D’Herbelot, p S30 Abulfeda, p 154 Nivem Meccam apportavit, reKn ibi 
aut nunquam aut laiissuae visam 

Abulfeda, p 184, I 8 q, describes the spleii^oui and liberality of Almamon. 
Milton has alluded to this Client d custom — 

— Or whcie tht gorgeous East, with iichest hand, 

Showers on ht 1 kings B urbane pearls and gold 
I have used the modem woid lotftry to express the Missiha oi the Roman em- 
perors which entitled to some prize the peison who caught them, as they were 
thrown among the crowd. 
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dred lions were brought out, with a keeper *to each lion. 

Among the other spectacles of rare and stupendous luxury, was 
a tree of gold and silver spreading into eighteen large branches, 
on which, and on tliQ, lesser boughs, sat a variety ot birds made 
of the same precious metals, as well as the leaves of the tree. 

While the machinery affected spontaneous motions, the several 
»Wj;^s warbled their natural harmony. Through this scene of 
magnificence, the Greek ambassador ^ led by the visir to the 
foot of the caliph’s throne.” In tii. West, the Ommiades 
of Spain supported, with equal pomp, the title of commander 
of the faithful. Three miles from Cordova, in honour of his 
favourite sultana, the third and greatest of the Abdalrahmans 
constructed the city, palace, and gardens of Zehra. Twenty-five 
years, and above three millions sterling, were employed by the 
founder ; his liberal taste invited the artists of Constantinople, 
the most skilful sculptors and architects of the age ; and the 
buildings were sustained or adorned by twelve hundred columns 
of Spanish and African, df Greek and Italian marble. The hall 
. af audielice was encrusted with gold and pearls, and a great 
Jbason in the centre^ was surrounded with the curious and 
costly figures of birds and quadrupeds. In a lofty pavillion of 
the gardens, one of these basons and fountains, so delightful in 
a sultry climate, was replenished not with water, but with the 
purest quicksilver. The seraglio of Abdalrahman, his wives, 
concubines, and black eunuchs, amounted to six thousand three 
hundr^ pemons ; and he was attended to the field by a guard 
of twelve thousand horse, whose belts and scymetars were studded 
with gold.^^ 

In a private condition, our desires are perpetually repressed its coase- 
by poverty and •subordination ; but the lives and labours ofprfvateJnd 

^ *;L public liappi' 

nesa 

When Bell of Antermony (Travels, vol. i. p. 99) accompanied the Russian 
ambassador to'^e audience of the unfortunate Shah Hussein of Persia, lions 
^ere introduced, to deirote the power of the king over the fiei cest animals. 

®*^Abulfeda, p. 237; d’Herbelot, p. 590. This embassy was received at Bag- 
dad A.H. 305, A.D. 917. In the passao^e of Abulfeda, I have used, with some 
variations, the English translation of the learned and amiable Mr. Harris of Sahs- 
burjr( Philological Enquiries, p. 363, 364). 

®^Cai'donne, Histoirede TAfrique et de I’Espagne, tom. i. p. 330-336, A just 
idea of the taste and architecture o# the Arabians of Spain may be conceived from 
the description and plates of the Alhambra of Grenada (Swinburne's Travels, p. 

171-188), [Owen Jones, Plans, elevations, sections and details of the Alhambra, 

2 vols., 1842-5. On Saracen architecture and art in general, see E. S. Poole’s 
Appendix to 5th ed. of Lane’s Modern Egyptians, 18^. Aichitecti^e in Spain 
may be studied in the colossal Monumentos Architectomcos de Espafia (in double 
elephant folio). For a brief account of Saracemc architecture in Spam, see Burke’s 
History of Spain, vol. ii. p. 15 s^g,] 
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millions are devoted to the service of a despotic prince, whose 
laws are blindly obeyed, and whose wishes are instantly gratified. 
Our imagination is dazzled by the splendid picture ; and, what- 
ever may be the cool dictates of reason, tljere are few among us 
who would obstinately refuse a trial of the comforts and the cares 
of royalty. It may therefore be of some^use to borrow the ex- 
perience of the same Abdalrahman, whose magnificence has 
haps excited our admiration and envy, and to transcribei an 
authentic meir»orial which was found in the closet of the de- 
ceased caliph. I have now reigned above fifty years in victory 
or peace ; beloved by my subjects, dreaded by my enemies, and 
respected by my allies Riches and honours, power and pleasure, 
have waited on my cad, nor does any earthly blessing appear 
to have been wanting to my felicity. In this situation I have 
diligently numbered the days of pure and genui^ne happiness 
winch have fallen to my lot: they amount to Fourteen: — O 
man 1 place not thy confidence in this present world 1 The 
luxury of the caliphs, so useless to th^ir private happiness, re- 
laxed the nerves, and terminated the progress, of tho Arabian 
empire. Temporal and spiritual conquest had been the sole 
occupation of the first successors of Mahomet ; and, after supplying 
themselves with the necessaries of life, the whole revenue was 
scrupulously devoted to that salutary work^. The Abbassides 
were impoverished by the multitude of their wants and their 
contempt of oeconomy. Instead of pursuing the great object of 
ambition, their leisure, their affections, the powers of their mind, 
were diverted by pomp and pleasure ; the rewards of valour were 
embezzled by women and eunuchs, and the royal camp was^ en- 
cumbered by the luxury of tiie palace. A similar temper was 
diffused among the subjects of the caliph. Their stem enthu- 
siasm was softened by time and prosperity : they sought riches 
in the occupations of industiy, fame in the pursuits of literature, 
and happiness in the tranquillity of domestic life. War was no 
longet the passion of the Saracens ; and the mcrease of pay, the 
repetition of donatives, were insufficient to allure the posterity 

®^Cardonne, lom i p 329, 330 This confession, the complaints of Solomon 
of the vanity of this v^oild (lead Prior’s verbos^but eloquent poem), and the happy 
ten clays of the empeior Seghed (Rarablei, No. 204, 205), will be triamphantly 
quoted by the detractois of human life Their expectations are commonly im- 
moderate, their estimates are seldom irapiartiaL If I may speak of myself (the onV 
person of whom I can speak with certainty), my happy hours have far exc^ded, 
and fai ei^l^eed, the scanty nuntheis of the caliph of Spam ; and I shall not scruple 
to add that many of them are dae to the piling labour of the present compo- 
smon. 
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of those voluntary champions who had crowded *to the standard 
of Abubeker and Omar for the hopes of spoil and of paradise. 

Under the reign of the Ommiades, the studies of the Moslems latrodmction 
were confined to the interpretation of the Koran, and theSaJl?*® 
eloquence and poetry of their native tongue. A people con-A^D T^^ 
tinually exposed to the dangers of the field must esteem the*^*®* 
pealing powers of medicine or rather of surgery ; but the starving 
^fjsicians of Arabia murmured a coirnlaint that exercise and 
temperance deprived them of the greatts ^rt of their practice.*^^ 

After their civil and domestic wars, the subjects of the Ab- 
bassides, awakening from this mental lethargy, found leisure 
and felt curiosity for the acquisition of profane science. This 
spirit w&s first encouraged by the caliph Almansor, who, besides 
his knowledge of the Mahometan law, had applied himself with 
success to the study of astronomy. But, when the sceptre de- 
volved to Almamon, the seventh of the Abbassides, he completed 
the designs of his grandfather, and invited the muses from their 
ancient seats. His ambassadors at Constantinople, his agents in 
Armenia^i Syria, and Egypt, collected the volumes of Grecian 
science ; at his command they were translated by the most skilful 
interpreters into the Arabic language ; his subjects were exhorted 
assiduously to peruse these instructive writings; and the suc- 
cessor of Mahomet assisted with pleasure and modesty at the 
assemblies and disputations of the learned. He was not igno- 
rantj*' says Abulpharagius, “that they are the elect of God, his 
best and most useful servants, whose lives are devoted to the 
improvement of their rational faculties. The mean ambition of 
the Chinese or the Turks may glory in the industry of their 
hands or the indulgence of their brutal appetites. Yet these 
dexterous artists must view, with hopeless emulation, the hexa- 
gons %nd i^amids of the cells of a bee-hive : these fortitudinous 

® The GuUsJj^ (p. 239) relates the conversation of Mahomet and a physician 
JEpistol, Renaraot. in^abricius, Bihliot. Grsec. tom. i. p. 814). The prophet 
was skilled in tne art of medicine ; and Gagnier (Vie de Mahomet, tom. 

Hi. p. ^4-405) has given an extract of the aphorisms which are extant under his 
name, 

^ ®^^ee their curious architecture in Rdaumur (Hist, des Insectes, tom. v. M^moire 
viii.). These hexagons are closed by a pyramid ; the angles of the three sides of a 
simiUr pyramid, such as would accomplish the given end with the smallest quantity 
possible of materials, were determined by a mathematician » at 109 degrees 26 
minutes for the larger, 70 degrees 34 minutes for the smaller. The actual measure 
m 109 degrees 28 minutes, 70 degrees 32 minutes. Yet this perfect harmony raises 
the \^ork at the expense of the artist : the bees are not masters of transcendent 
geometry. [An attempt has recently been made to show that there* is no dis- 
cre(^cy between the actual dimensions of the cells and the measures which would 
require the rt^nimum of material] 
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heroes are awed hy the superior 6erceness of the lions and tigers ; 
and in their arnorous enjoyments they are much inferior to the 
vigour of the grossest and most sordid quadrupeds. The teachers 
of wisdom are the true luminaries and legislators of a world 
which, without their aid, would again sink in ignorance and 
barbarism."' The zeal and curiosity of A^mamon were imitated 
by succeeding princes of the line of Abbas; their rivals, the^ 
Fatimites of Africa and the Ommiades of Spain, were the patr-^s 
oi the learned as well as the commanders of the faithfol ; ^the 
same royal prerogative was claimed by their independent emirs 
of the provinces ; and \heir emulation diffused the taste and the 
rewards of science from Samarcand and Bochara to Fez and 
Cordova. I he visir of a sultan consecrated a sum of two hundred 
thous* md pieces of gold to the foundation of a college at Bagdad, 
which he endowed with an annual revenue of fifteen thousand 
dinars. The fru^^s of instruction were communicated, perhaps 
at ditierent times, to six thousand disciples of every degree, from 
the son of the noble to that of the mechanic ; a sufficient allow- 
ance was provided for tlie indigent scholars ; and the merit or 
incCustry of the professors was repaid with adequate stipends. In 
every city thi‘ productions of Arabic literature were copied and 
collected b^ the curiosity of the studious and the vanity of the 
rich. A private doctor refused the invitation of the sultan of 
Bochaia, because the carriage of his books w6uld have required 
four hundrctl camels. The royal library of the Fatimites con- 
sisted of one hundred thousand manuscripts, elegantly tran- 
scribed and splendidly bound, which were lent, with jealousy or 
aval ice, to the students of Cairo. Yet tliis collection must appear 
moderate, if we can believe that the Ommiades of Spain had 
formed a library of six hundred thousand volumes, forty-four of 
which were employed in the mere catalogue. Their capital, 
Cortiova with the adjacent towns of Malaga, Almeria, and 
Murcia, had given birth to more than three hundred writers, and 
above seventy public libraries were opened tn the cities of the 
Andalusian kingdom. The age of Arabian learning continued 
Hlxmt five hundred yeai-s, till the great irruption of the Moguls, 
^d was coeva with the darkest and most slothful period of 
European annals, but, since the sun^of science has arisen in the 

^^SaidEbn Ahmed, cadhi of Toledo \vhori>Rri .cu r 

Ahulpharag.us (Dynast, i. i6o) with this cm ’ i^ 9 . has furnished 

of Pococks Sipecimen Histoiii Arabum a I as with the text 

phitosophefb, &ysicians &c ^ho hnffa anecdotfes of 

principal merit of the Dynast cs ot Abulphaik^'ir caltph, form i the 
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West, it should seem that the Oriental studies have languished 
and declined.®^ 

In the libraries of the Arabians, as in those of Europe, the real 
far greater part of the innumerable volumes were possessed only 
of local value or imaghaary merit The shelves were crowded 
with orators and poets, whose style was adapted to the taste 
and manners of their countrymen; with general and partial 
histories, which each revolving generation supplied with a new 
harvest of persons and events ; with des and commentaries 
of jurisprudence, which derived their authority from the law 
of the prophet ; with the interpreters of the Koran and ortho- 
dox tradition ; and with the whole theological tribe, polemics, 
mystics,, scholastics, aijd moralists, the first or the last of writers, 
according to the different estimate of sceptics or believers. 

The works of speculation or science may be reduced to the four 
classes of philosophy, mathematics, astronomy, and physic. The 
sages of Greece were translated and illustrated in the Arabic 
language, and some treatises, now lost in the original, have been 
recovered in the versions of the East,^^ which possessed and 
studied fhe writings of Aristotle and Plato, of Euclid and Apol- 
lonius, of Ptolemy, Hippocrates, and Galen.®^ Among the ideal 

These literary anecdotes are borrowed from the Bibliotheca Arabico-Hispana 
(tom. ii. p. 38, 71, 201, 202), Leo Africanus (de Arab, Medicis et Philosophis, in 
Fa|!nric. Bibliot. Grasc.'tom. xiii. p, 259-298, particularly p. 274), and Renaudot 
(Hist. Patriarch. Alex. p. 274, 275, 536, 537), besides the chronological remarks of 
Abul^haragius. 

The i^abic catalogue of the Escurial will give a just idea of the proportion of 
the classy. In the library of Cairo, the Mss. of astronomy and medicine amounted 
to 6500, with two fair globes, the one of brass, the other of silver (Bibliot. Arab. 

Hisp. tom. i. p. 417). 

®® As for instance, the fifth, sixth, and seventh books (the eighth is still wanting) 
of the Conic Sections of Apollonius Pergssus [flor. circa, 200 B.C.], which were 
printed from the Flor^ce Ms. 1661 (Fabric. Bibliot. Grgec. tom. ii. p 559). Yet 
""he fifdi bool^ had been previously restored by the mathematical divination of 
Viviani (see his Eloge in Fontenelle, tom. v. p. 59, &c. }. [The first 4 books of the 
KtaviKo. arotx^la are preserved in Greek. Editions by Halley, 1710; Heiberg, 1888. j 

67 The merit**^ these Arabic versions is freely discussed by Renaudot (Fabna 
cBibliot. Grsec. tom, i. p.®8i2-8i6), and piously defended by Gasira (Bibliot. Arab. 

Hispana, tom. i. p. 238-240). Most of the versions of Plato, Aristotle, Hippocrates, 

Galen, &c., are ascribed to Honain [Ibn Ishak, a native of Hira], a physician of the 
Nestor ian sect, who flourished at Bagdad in the court of the caliphs, and died a.d* 

876 [*874]. He was at the head of a school or manufacture of translations, and the 
works of his sons and disciples were published under his name. See Abulpharagius, 

(Dynast, p. 88, 115, 171-174, and aj3>ud Asseman, Bibliot. Orient, tom. 11. p. 438), 
d’Herbelot (Bibliot. Orientale, p. 456), Asseman (Bibliot. Oiient. tom. 111. p. 164), 
and Casiri, Bibliot. Arab. Hispana, tom. i, p, 238, &c., 251, 286-290, 302, 304, &c. 

^e also Wenrich, de auctorum Graecoram versionibus et commentarus Syriacis, 

1S42 ; J. Lippert, Studien auf dera Gebiete der gnechisch-arabischen Uebersetzungs- 
Litteratur, pt, i, 1894. On Arabic versions from Latin, see Wustenfeld, Die 
Uebersetzungen arab. Werke in das Lat. seit dem xi. Jahrh., in Abb. d. k, Ges. 
dv Wiss. zu Gbttmgen, voL 22, 1877.] 
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systems, which, Itave varied with the fashion of the times, the 
Arabians adopted the philosophy of the Stagirite, alike intelli- 
gible or alike obscure for the readers of every age. Plato wrote 
for the Athenians, and his allegorical genius is too closely 
blended with the language and religion bf Greece* After the 
fall of that religion, the Peripatetics, ^emerging from their 
obscurity, prevailed in the controversies of the Oriental secfe 
and their founder was long afterwards restored by the Mahon^- 
ans of Spain to the Latin schools.^s xhe physics both of the 
Acljdemy and the Lyceum, as they are built, not on observation, 
but on argument, have retarded the progress of real knowledge. 
The metaphysics of infinite or finite spirit have too often been 
cnli««ted in the service of superstition. But the human ^faculties 
are fortified by the art and practice of dialectics ; the ten pre- 
dicaments of Aristotle collect and methodize our ideas, and his 
sjdlogism is the keenest weapon of dispute. It was dexterously 
wielded in the schools of the Saracens, but, as it is more effectual 
for the detection of error than for the investigation of truth, it 
is not surprising that new generations of masters and^ disciples 
should still revolve in the same circle of logical argument. The 
mathematics are distinguished by a peculiar privilege that, in 
the course of ages, they may always advance and can never 
recede. But the ancient geometry, if I am not misinformed, 

I’csumed in the same state by the Italians of the fifteenth 
century; *ind, whatever may be the origin of the name^ the 
science of algebra is ascribed to the Grecian Diophantus by the 
modest testimony of the Arabs themselves. They cuMvated 
with more success the sublime science of astronomy, which 
elevates the mind of man to disdain his diminutive planet and 
momentary existence. The costly instruments of observation 
were supplied by the caliph Almamon, and' the ^and ^ the 
Chaldeans still afforded the same spacious level, the same un- 

^ce Mosheim, Institut. Hist. Eccles, p. i8i, 214, 23^ 257, 315* 338, 396, 438 

t&C* 

^The most elegant commentary on the Categories or Predicaments of Aristotle 
may be found in the Philosophical Arrangements of Mr. James Harris (London, 
1775, octavo), who laboured to levive the studies of Grecian literature and philo- 
so}.my. 

Abulpharagius, Dynast, p 81, 222. Bibhot. Arab. Hist. tom. i, p. 370, 371. 
In quern (says the primate of the Jai obites) si*" immiserit se lector, oceanum hoc in 
pneie (aMrae) myemeu Ihe time of Diophantus of Alexandria is unknown 
[piobably 4th century A D.], but his six books are still extant, and have beeniUur- 
trated by the Greek Planudes and the Fienchman Mezinac (Fabric. Bibliot. Grsec. 
tom. IV. 12-15). fHiswojk entitled tica originally consisted of i3|books; 

only 6 are extant. Mezinac - ed appeared m 1621, and Fermat’s text id ; 
but these have b-cn supetseded by P. lannery’s recent edition.] 
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clbuded jhorizon. In the plains of Sinaar, and a second time in rsmJftn 
those of Cufa, his mathematicians accurately measured a degree 
of the great circle of the earthy and determined at twenty-four 
thousand miles the entire circumference of our globe From 
the reign of the Abnassides to that of the grandchildren of 
Tamerlane, the stars, Vi thout the aid of glasses, were diligently 
..observed ; and the astronomical tables of Bagdad, Spain, and 
Saiparcand,'^^ correct some minute er ws, without daring to re- 
nounce the hypothesis of Ptolemy, out advancing a step 
towards the discovery of the solar system. In the eastern courts, 
the truths of science could be recommended only by ignorance 
and folly, and the astronomer would have been disregarded, had 
he not debased his wisdom or honesty by the vain predictions 
of astrology. But in the science of medicine, the Arabians 
have been deservedly applauded,'^^ The names of Mesua and 
Geber, of Razis and Avicenna, are ranked with the Grecian 
masters ; in the city of Bagdad, eight hundred and sixty physi- 
cians were licensed to eacercise their lucrative profession ; in 
Spain, the life of the Catholic princes was entrusted to the skill 
of the Saracens,'^® and the school of Salerno, their legitimate 
offspring, revived in Italy and Europe the precepts of the heal- 
ing art.7^ The success of each professor must have been in- 
fluenced by personal and accidental causes ; but we may form a 

■'^^bulfeda (Annal. Moslem, p, j2io, 211. vers. Reiske) describes this opeiation 
according to Ibn Challecan and the best historians. This degree most accurately 
contains 200,000 toyal or Hashemite cubits, which Arabia had derived from the 
sacred scQd legal practice both of Palestine and Egypt. This ancient cubit is re- 
peated 400 times in each basis of the great pyramid, and seems to indicate the 
primitive and imiversal measures of the East. See the M^trologie of the laborious 
M. Paucton, p. 101-195. [See Al-Mashdi, Prairies d or, 1. 182-3 ; and cp. Sedillot, 

Hist. G^n^rale des Arabes, ii. Appendice 256-7. There seems to be no mention 
of the Hegree in Tabnri. There is a mistake in Gibbon's reference to Abulfeda, 
which the edil^r is unable to correct.] 

72 See the Astronomical Tables of Ulegh Begh, with the preface of Dr. Hyde, 
in the first voli^;^ of his Syntagma Dissertationum, Oxon , 1767. 

73 The truth uf astrol^y was allowed by Albumazar, and the best of the Arabian 
'^tronomers, who drewmeir most certain predictions, not from Venus and Mer- 

csury, but from Jupiter and the sun (Abulpharag. Dynast, p. 161-163). For the 
state and science of the Persian astronomers, see Chardin (Voyages en Perse, tom. 
iii. p. 162-203). 

7 *[Wiistenfeld, Geschichte der arabischen Aerzte.] 

7 SBibliot. Arabico-Hispana, tom. i. p, 438. I'he original relates a pleasant 
tale, of an ignorant but harmless practitioner. 

73 In the year 956, Sancho the fat, king of Leon, was cured by the physicians of 
Cordova (Mariana, 1, viii. c. 7, tom. i. p. 318). 

77 The school of Salerno, and the introduction of the Arabian sciences into 
Italy, are discussed with learning and judgment by Muraton (Antiqu’Jat, Italiae 
Medii jSEvI, tom. iii. p. 932-940) and Giannone (Istoria Civile de Napoli, tomi ii. p. 
119-127). jri he school of Salerno was ?wi under the influence of Arabic medicine. 

^ SCe t^elow, p.^89.3 
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less fanciful estimate of tbeir general knowledge of anatomy/^ 
botany/'^ and cnemistly/^ the threefold basis of their theory and 
practice* A superstitious reverence for the dead confined both 
the Greeks and the Arabians to the disseation of apes and quad- 
rupeds ; the more solid and visible parts were known in the time 
of Galen, and the finer scrutiny of the human frame was reserved 
for the microscope and the injections of modern artists, Botapy^ 
is an active science, and the discoveries of the torrid zone might 
enrich the herbal of Dioscorides with two thousand plants. 
Some traditionary knowledge might be secreted in the temples 
and monasteries of Egypt; much useful experience had been 
acquired m the praci ice of arts and manufactures ; but the science 
of c iiemistry owes its origin and improvement to the industry 
of the Saracens. They first invented and named the alembic 
for the purpose of (fistillation, analysed the substances of the 
three kingdoms of nature, tried the distinction and affinities of 
aicahs and acids, and converted the poisonous minerals into soft 
aod salutary medicines. But the most eager search of Arabian 
chemistry was the transmutation of metals and the* elixir of 
immortal health ; the reason and the fortunes of thousands were 
evaporated in the crucibles of alchymy, and the consummation 
of the great work was promoted by the worthy aid of mystery, 
fable, and superstition. , 

JSdiuon Moslems deprived themselves of the principal benefits 

SJidow ^ of a familiar intercourse with Greece and Rome, the knowledge 
of antiquity, the purity of taste, and the freedom of l^ought. 
Confident in the riclies of their native tongue, the Arabians dis- 
dained tlie study of any foreign idiom. The Greek interpreters 
were chosen among their Christian subjects ; they formed their 
translations, sometimes on the original text, more frequently 
perhaps on a Syriac version ; and in the crowd of ‘astronomers 

See a good view of the progress of anatomy in Wotton (Reflections on ancient 
and modern Learning, p, 208 256). His reputation has been unworthily depreci- 
ated by the wits m the controversy ot Boyle and Bentley. 

Bibliot. Arab Hispana. tom. i. p. 275 A 1 Beithar fAbd Allah al-Baitarl Of 
Malaga, their greatest botanist, had travelled into Africa, Persia, and India.^ 

Watson (Elements of Chemistry, vol. i, p. 17, &c.) allows the original 
merit of the Aiabians. . Yet he quotes the mQ.iest confession of the famous Geber 
of the ninth century (d’Heibeloi, p. 387), that he had drawn most of his science, 
perhaps 01 the transmutation of metals, from the ancient sages. Whatever might 
lie the origin or extent of their knowledge, the arts of chemistry and alchyily 
appear i^have been known m Egypt at least three hundred years before Mahomet 
(Wotton*s Reflections, p. 121-133. i'auw, Recherches sur les Egyptieiis et les 
Chinois, torn. i. p. 376;529). [The namt^ alcali. alcohol, alembic, oichymy, 
show the influence ot the Arabians on the study of chemistry in ther^est.] 
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and* physicians there is no example of a poet, an OTator, or even 
an historian being taught to speak the language of flie Saracens*^^ 
The mythology of Homer would have provoked the abhorrence 
of those stem fanatics j they possessed in lazy ignorance the 
colonies of the Macedonians, and the provinces of Carthage and 
Rome ; the heroes of Plutarch and Livy were buried in oblivion ; 
^nd the history of the world before Mahomet was reduced to a 
shorty legend of the patriarchs, the p’-^nhets, and the Persian 
kings. Our education in the Greek ant^ tin schools may have 
fixed in our minds a standard of exclusive taste ; and I am not 
forward to condemn the literature and judgment of nations of 
whose language I am ignorant. Yet I know that the classics have 
much to 4each, and I believe that the Orientals have much to 
learn ; the temperate dignity of style, the graceful proportions 
of art, the forms of visible and intellectual beauty, the just de- 
lineation of character and passion, the rhetoric of narrative and 
argument, the regular fabric of epic and dramatic poetry ,^2 The 
influence of truth and reasm is of a less ambiguous complexion. 
The philosipphers of Athens and Rome enjoyed the blessings, 
and asserted the rights, of civil and religious freedom. Their 
moral and political writings might have gradually unlocked the 
fetters of Eastern despotism, diffused a liberal spirit of enquiry 
and toleration, and ^couraged the Arabian sages to suspect that 
their caliph was a tyrant and their prophet an impostor,®^ The 
instinA of superstition was alarmed by the introduction even of 
the abstract sciences ; and the more rigid doctors of the law 
condemned the rash and pernicious curiosity of Almamon.®^ To 
the thirst of martyrdom, the vision of paradise, and the belief of 
predestination, we must ascribe the invincible enthusiasm of the 


Abulpharagftas (Dynast, p. 26, 148) mentions a Syriac version of Homer’s 
two poems, by Tbeophjlus, a Christian Maronite of Mount Libanus, who professed 
astronomy at Roi^|,or Edessa towards the end of the eighth century. His work 
w^ld be a hterary curiosiuj. I have read somewhere, but I do not believe, that 
Plutarch’s Lives were translated into Turkish for the use of Mahomet the Second. 

I have perused with muoh pleasure Sir William Joneses Latin Commentary on 
Asiatic Poetry (London, 1774, in octavo), which was composed m the youth of that 
wonderful linguist. At present, in the maturity of his taste and judgment, he would 
perhaps abate of the fervent, and Oven partial, praise which he has bestowed on 
the Orientals. • 

Among the Arabian philosophers, Averroes has b^n accused of despising 
thereligion of the Jews, the Christians, and the Mahometans (see his article in 
Dictionary). Each of these sects would agree that in two instances out of 
three his ccmtempt was reasonable. 

l^^D^erbelot, Bibhothdque Orientale, p. 546. [Abd Allah al-Mamion (813-833 
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prince and people. And the sword of the Saracens became ^ess 
formidable, i^en their youth was drawn away hnm the camp to 
the college, when the armies of the faithful presum^ to read 
and to reflect. Yet the foolish vanity of the Greeks was jealous 
of their studies, and reluctantly imparted the sacred fire to the 
barbarians of the East.®^ 

wm of In the bloody conflict of the Ommiades and Abbassides, the» 
Greeks had stolen the opportunity of avenging their wrongs and 
AD. enlarging tfieir limits. But a severe retribution was exacted by 
781.809 [ 806 ] 86 ^he third oaliph of the new dynasty, who seized in his 

turn the favourable opportunity, while a woman and a child, Irene 
and Constantine, were seated on the Byzantine throne. An army 
of ninety-five thousand Persians and Arabs was sent® from the 
Tigris to the Thracian Bosphorus, under the command of Harun,®^^ 
or Aaron, the second son of the commander of the faithful. His ‘ 
uicampment on the opposite heights of Chrysopolis, or Scutari, 
informed Irene, in her palace of Constantinople, of the loss of 
her troops and provinces. With the consent or connivance of 
their sovereign, her ministers subscribed an ignominjous peace ; 
and the exchange of some royal gifts could not disguise the 
annual tribute of seventy thousand diiiars* of gold, which was 
imposed on the Roman empire. The Saracens had too rashly 
advanced into the midst of a distant and hostile land ; their re- 
treat was solicited by the promise of faithful guides and plentifiil 
markets ; and not a Greek had courage to whisper that their 
weary forces might be surrounded and destroyed in their neces- 
sary passage between a slippery mountain and the rfver San- 
[4 a 786] garius. Five years after this expedition, Harun ascended the 
throne of his father and his elder brother ; ®® the most powerful 
and vigorous monarch of his race, illustrious in the West as the 
ally of Charlemagne, and familiar to the most childish* readers 
as the perpetual hero of the Arabian tales* His title to the 

SeotfiiXoi; aro^ov Kpiva^ ei ttji> twv 6vtu)v yvSiOriv, fit’ vivt^h ‘Pwfiatwf yeVo? Bavfid^% J.f 
etc^orov iroitjcrei roh e0P€(n, kc ; Cedrenus, p. 548 [11. p, 169. ed. Bonn], who rriates 
how manfully the emperor refused a mathematician to the instances and offers of 
the caliph Almamon. This absurd scruple is expressed almost in the same words 
by the continuator of Theophanes (Scnptores post Theophanem, p. 118 fp. <^90, ed. 
Bo^in]). [The continuation of Theophanes is the source of Scylitzes, who was the 
source of Cedrenus.] 

*®[A1-Mahdi Mohammad iba Mansur, a 7 d. 775-785.] 

87 See the reign and character of Harun al Rashid [Harun ar- Rashid, caliph 
5^86-809 A.D.], m the Biblioth^que Onentale, p. 431-433, under his proper title; ♦iind 
in the relative articles to which M. d’Herbelot refers. That learned collector has 
shewn *much taste in sti*pping the Oriental chronicles of their instmctiyo 
amusing anecdotes. 

®8[Abu Mohammad Musa Al-Hadi, a.d. 785-6.] 
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nam 6 of Al Rashid (the Justy is sullied by the extirpation of the 
generous, perhaps the innocent, Barmecides ; yetme could listen 
to the cpmplaint of a poor widow who had been pillaged by his 
troops, and who dared, in a passage of the Koran, to threaten 
the inattentive despot Vith the judgment of God and posterity. 

His court was adornedmwith luxury and science ; but, in a reign 
of three-and-twenty years, Harun repeatedly visited his provinces 
from Chorasan to Egypt ; nine times performed the pilgrim- 
age bf Mecca; eight times he invade a ^he territories of the 
Romans; and, as often as they declined the payment of the 
tribute, they were taught to feel that a month of depredation 
was more costly than a year of submission. But, when the un-cAD, 8021 
natural jjiother of Constantine was deposed and banished, her 
successor Nicephorus resolved to obliterate this badge of servi- 
tude and disg^ce. The epistle of the emperor to the caliph was 
pointed with an allusion to the game of chess, which had already 
spread from Persia to Greece, The queen (he spoke of Irene) 
considered you as a rook ajid herself as a pawn. That pusillani- 
mous female submitted to pay a tribute, the double of which she 
ought to have exacted from the barbarians. Restore therefore 
the fruits of your injustice, or abide the determination of the 
sword.” At these words the ambassadors cast a bundle of swords 
before the foot of the throne. The caliph smiled at the menace, 
and drawing his s^^ymetar, samsamah, a weapon of historic or 
fabM(^$ renown,®®^ he cut asunder the feeble arms of the Greeks, 
without turning the edge or endangering the temper of his 
blade, tie then dictated an epistle of tremendous brevity: 

In the name of the most merciful God, Harun al Rashid, com- 
rpiander of the faithful, to Nicephorus, the Roman dog. I have 
read thy letter, O thou son of an unbelieving mother. Thou 
shalt n#t hear, thod shalt behold, my reply.” It was written in 
characters or blood and fire on the plains of Phrygia ; and the 
warlike celerily of the Arabs could only be checked by the arts 
deceit and the sh%w of repentance. The triumphant caliph 
retired, after the fatigues of the campaign, to his favourite palace 
of Racca, on the Euphrates ; but the distance of five hundred 

88a [§anisama,= “ inflexible sword,” was particularly the name of the sword 
the Arab hero Amr ibn Madi Kenb,] # ^ 

For the situation of Racca, the old Nicephonum, consult d’AnviIle (rEuphrate 
et le Tigre, p. 24-27). The Arabian Nights represent Harun al Rashid as almost 
staii|top,ry in Bagdad He respected the royal seat of the Abbassides, but the vices 
of tiPFinhabitants had driven ium from the city (Abulfed. Annal. p. 167). 4 !“ The 
of the Barmecides made such a bad impression in Bagdad, where the 
family was held in high respect, that Harun was probably induced thereby to 
transfer his residitoce to Rakka,” Weil, op, cit.^ vol. 11. p. 144.] 
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miles, and the jJiclemency of the season, encouraged his adversary 
to violate the peace. Nicephorus was astonished by the bold and 
tA.i).808i rapid ma^ch of the commander of the faithful, who repassed, in 
the depth of winter, the snows of mount Taurus : his stratagems 
of policy and war were exhausted ; anil the perfidious Greek 
escaped with three wounds from a field battle overspread with 
forty thousand of his subjects.^^ Yet the emperor was ashamed^ 
of submission, and the caliph was resolved on victory. One hun- 
dred and thirty-five thousand regular soldiers received pay, and 
were inscribed in the military roll ; and above three hundred 
tiiousand persons of every denomination marched under the 
black standard of the Abbassides. They swept the surface of 
Asia Minor far beyond Tyana and Ancyra, and invested the 
Fontie Heraclea, 9 i once a flourishing state, now a paltry town ; 
at that tune capable of sustaining in her antique walls a month's 
DM) 806] siege agaiiist the forces of the East. The ruin was complete, the 
snoil was ample ; but, if Harun had been conversant with Grecian 
story, he would have regretted the c statue of Hercules, whose 
attributes, the club, the bow, the quiver, and the lion’s hide, 
were sculptured in massy gold. The progress of desolation by 
sea and laud, from the Euxine to the ide of Cyprus, compelled 
the emperor Nicephorus to retract his haughty defiance. In the 
new treaty, the ruins of Heraclea were left for ever as a lesson 
and a trophy ; and the coin of the tribute ^as marked with the 
image and superscription of Harun and his three sons.®^ Yet 
this plurality of lords might contribute to remove the dishonour 
of the Roman name. After the death of their father,fthe heirs 
of the caliph were involved in civil discord, and the conqueror, 


®^[Acc to Arabic authorities Harun himself invaded Asia Minor twice in A.D. 
803. The fiisttinie he appeared before Heraclea and the promise of tribute in- 
duced him to retreat ; but the tribute was not paid and he repasazd theT’aurhSS at 
the end of the year to exact it. The battle in which 40,000 Greeks are said to have 
fallen was fought in the following year, A.D. 804, but Harun’s.r^eneral, Jabnl, led 
tlie invaders. Heiaclea was not taken till a subsequent campaign, A.D. 806. Cp. 
Weil, op. cti , 11. p. 15Q-60. Tabari, ed de Goeje, m. 695-8. J 

M. de 1 ournefort, m his coasting voyage from Constantinople to Trebizond, 
passed a night at Heraclea or Eiegri His eye surveyed the present state, his 
reading collected the antiquities of the city (Voyage du Levant, tom, in. lettre xvi. 
P» ^ 3 ’ 35 ) have a separate history of Heraclea m the fragments of Nfemnon, 
which are preserved by Photius 

'^®The wars of Harun al Rashid agaiUst the Roman empire are related tw 
Theophanes (p. 384, 385, 391, ^96 407, 408 [sub A m 6274, 6281, 6287, 6298, 63003), 
Zonaras (tom. 11 1 w p. 115, 124 [c 10 and c. 15]), Cedrenus(p. 477, 478 [lu p. 
34, ed Bonn]), Eutychius (Annal. tom. n. p. 407). Elmacm (Hist. Saracetf p. 
^36' iS-r. 152), Abulpharapius (Dynast p. 147, 151), and Abulfeda (p. 156, 

1:68), [Add Tabari, ed, c t,, 701, 708 10 (a.h. 187-igo). See Weil, op, cU„ ii. a 
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tte liberal Almaijioii, was sufficiently engaged in the restoration 
of domestic peace and the introduction of foreigii science. 

Under the reign of Almamon at Bagdad, of Michael the!rbiAr»b« 
Stammerer a.t Consta 'inople, the islands of Crete and Sicily 
were subdued by the Arabs. The former of these conquests 
disdained by their owm writers, who were ignorant of the fame 
of Jupiter and Minos, but it has not been overlooked by the 
By^jantilie historians, who now begin cast a clearer light on 
the &ffaim of their own times. A band ix ' Andalusian volunteers, 

discontented with the climate or government of Spain, explored 
the adventures of the sea ; but, as they sailed in no more than 
ten or twenty galleys, their warfare must be branded with the 
name o^ piracy. As. the subjects and sectaries of the white 
party, they might lawfully invade the dominions of the black 
caliphs. A rebellious faction introduced them into Alexandria ; 
they cut in pieces both friends and foes, pillaged the churches 
and the mosques, sold above six thousand Christian captives, and 
maintained their station i^ the capital of Egypt, till they were 
oppressed by the forces and the presence of Almamon himself. 

From the mouth of the Nile to the Hellespont, the islands and sea- 
coasts, both of the Greeks and Moslems, were exposed to their 
depredations ; they saw, they envied, they tasted the fertility of 
Crete, and soon returned with forty galleys to a more serious attack. 

The Andalusians w^dered over the land fearless and unmolested ; 

® 3 The authors from whom I have learned the most of the ancient and modern 
state of C^te are Belon (Observations, &c., c. 3-20, Paris, 1555), Tournefort 
(Voyage ou Levant, tom. i. lettre li. et iii.), and Meursius (Greta, in his works, 
tom. iii. p. 343-544). Although Crete is styled by Hortier irteipa, by Dionysius 
Atirapii re Kalfv^oTOK, I cannot conceive that mountainous island to surpass, or even 
to equal, in fertility the greater part of Spain 

®*The most authentit^and circumstantial intelligence is obtained from the four 
books ol*the C^tinuation of Theophanes, compiled by the pen or the command 
of Constantine Porphyrogenitus, with the Life of his father Basil the Macedonian 
(Scriptores post jTheophanem, p. 1-162, a Francis. Combefis., Pans, 1685). -The 
loss of Crete and Sfcily is related, 1 . ii. p. 46- 52. To these we may add the secondary 
eiBdenceof Joseph Genesilfe (L ii. p. 21, Venet. 1733 [p. 46-49» ed. Bonn]), George 
Cedrenus (Compend. p. 506-508 [ii. p. 92 ed. Bonn]), and John Scylitzes 
Curopalata (apud Baron. Annal. Eccles. a.d. 827, No. 24, &c.). But the modern 
Greeks are such notorious plagiaries that I should only quote a plurality of names. 
rThesashistoriograpbical implications are not quite correct. Genesms is not a 
** secondary '* authority in relation to the Scriptores post Theophanem ; on the 
contrary, he is a source of the Contm<te.tion of Theophanes. See above, Appendix 
1: to vol. 5, p. ^04 ; for the sources of Genesius himself, p. 503, The order of 
** plagiarism^” is (i) Genesius, (2) Continuation of Theophanes, (3) Scylitzes, (4) 
Ceflrenus.J 

®®Renaudot (Bist. Patriarch. Alex. p. 251-256, 268-270) has described*the ra- 
vages Of the Andalusian Arabs in Egypt, but hg^ forgot to connect them with the 
OQjEiqd^st of Crete. {Tabari places the conquest of Crete in a.h. 210.] 
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but, when thej descended with their plunder to the sea-shore, 
C4smHaii»] their vessels were in flames, and their chief, Abu Caab, confessed 
himself the author of the mischief. Their clamours accused bis 
madness or treachery. "Of what do you complain?*' replied 
the crafty emir. " I have brought you to a* land flowing with milk 
and honey. Here is your true country ; repose from your toili^ 
and forget the barren place of your nativity.** And our wives 
and children " Your beauteous captives will supply the place 

of your wives, and in their embraces you will soon become' the 
fathers of a new progeny.*’ The first habitation was their camp, 
with a ditch and rampart, in the bay of Suda ; but an apostate 
monk led them to a more desirable position in the eastern parts ; 
and the name of Candax, their fortress and colony, had Jbeen ex- 
tended to the whole island, under the corrupt and modem ap- 
pellation of Candia. The hundred cities of the age of Minos 
v ere diminished to thirty ; and of these, only one, most probably 
C'ydonia, had courage to retain the substance of freedom and 
the profession of Christianity. The Saracens of Crete soon re- 
paired the loss of their navy ; and the timbers of mount Ida were 
launched into the main. During an hostile period, of one hun- 
dred and thirty-eight years, the princes of Constantinople attacked 
these licentious corsairs with fruitless curses and ineffectual arms, 
jftd The loss of Sicily was occasioned by an act of superstitious 

rigour. An amorous youth, who had stolen a nun from her 
cloister, was sentenced by the emperor to the amputation of his 
lAJ). 8363 tongue. Euphemius appealed to the reason and policy of the 

Saracens of Africa ; and soon returned with the ImperisCl purple, 
a fleet of one hundred ships, and an army of seven hundred borse 

^ Ai)\ol (says the contintiator of Theophanes, 1. ii. p. 51 [p. ^2, ed. Bonn]) U 

vavTo. ca^corraTa KamKaTuKiarepov i} Tore ypa^elcra ®eoyv(a(rT<p ^al 6t9 ;;^etpa? ikdovctaiipMVf 

This [contemporary] history of the loss of Sicily is no' longer e:^ant. SVluratori 
(Annalid’ Italia, tom. vii p. 7, 19,21, &c.) has added some circumstances from the 
Italian hromcles. [Forjthe Saracens in Sicily the chief modern work is M, Araari’’s 
Stona del Musulmani di Sicilia, m 3 vols. (1854-68). The same^acholar published 
a collection of Arabic texts relating to the history of SCciIy (1857) and {an Italirn 
translation theieof (Bibloteca arabo-sicula, 2 vols., 1880, 1889). There had been 
several previous Saracen descents on Sicily : in a.d. 652 (the island was defended 
by the Exarch Olympius) ; in a.d. 669 Syracuse was plundered. Both these in- 
vasions were from Syria. Then in A. D. 704 the descents from Africa begais. under 
Masa with the destruction of an unnamed town on the west coast, which At^kn 
has identified with Lilybseum. The new <Jown of Marsa-Ali (Marsala) took its 
place. In 705 Syracuse was plundered again ; and the island was repeatedly ipvaded 
m the eighth centiuy. A* Holm has summarised these invasions in vol. 3 of his 
Geschichte Sialiens im Alterthum (1898), p. 316 ^77.] 

[Efephemius revolted and declared himself Emperor in A. D. S26. See Amari, 
Stona d. Mus., i. 239 He was soon, thrust aside by the Saracens. Hi? nam§ 

^itrvives in the name ot the town Calatafimu] 
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and ten thousand foot. They landed at Mazara near the ruins is, an. 

of the ancient Selinus ; but^ after some partial ^ictoiies, Syra- ^ 
cuse was delivered by the Greeks, the apostate was slain before 
her walls, and his African friends were reduced to the necessity 
of feeding on the flesli of their own horses. In their turn they 
were relieved by a po\>'erful reinforcement of their brethren of 
Andalusia ; the largest and western part of the island was gradu- 
allyjreduced, and the commodious harbcw of Palermo was chosen ta n ewj 
for the seat of the naval and militarj^ wer of the Saracens. 

Syracuse preserved about fifty years the faith which she had 
sworn to Christ and to Caesar. In the last and fatal siege, her 
citizens displayed some remnant of the spirit which had formerly rsiegeo? 
resisted 4 :he powers of Athens and Carthage. They stood about 
twenty days against the battering-rams and caiapultae^ the mines 
and tortoises of the besiegers ; and the place might have been re- 
lieved, if the mariners of the Imperial fleet had not been detained 
at Constantinople in building a church to the Virgin Mary. The 
deacon Theodosius, with the bishop and clergy, was dragged in 
chains from the altar to Palermo, cast into a subterraneous 
dungeon, and exposed to the hourly peril of death or apostacy. 

His pathetic, and not 'inelegant, complaint may be read as the 
epitaph of his country.^^^ From the Roman conquest to this raay 21, 
final calamity, Syracuse, now dwindled to the primitive isle of 
Ortygia, had insensibly declined. Yet the relics were still pre- 
ciousp; the plate of the cathedral weighed five thousand pounds of 
silver ; the entire spoil was computed at one million of pieces of gold 
(about ibur hundred thousand pounds sterling) ; and the captives [capture ot 
must out-number the seventeen thousand Christians who were a 
transported from the sack of Tauromenium into African servitude. 

In Sicily the reli^on and language of the Greeks were eradi- 

®®The splendid and interesting tragedy of Tancrede would adapt itself much 
better to this eagch than to the date (A.D. 1005) which Voltaire himself has chosen. 

But I must gentw reproach the poet for infusmg into the Greek subjects the spirit 
•f modern knights and adfcient republicans. 

[Hardly powerful ; the important help which led to the capture of Palermo 
came from Africa in a.d. 830. The invaders tried hard to take the fortress of 
Henna, but did not succeed till 859.] 

• i<> 0 TTie narrative or lamentation of Theodosius is transcribed and illustrated by 
Fagt (Critica, tom, iii. p. 719, &c.). ||Constantme Porphyrogenitus (in Vit. Basil. 

C*« 69, 70, p* igp-192) mentions the loss of Syracuse and the triumph of the demons. 

|The letter of Theodosius to his friend Leo on the capture of Syracuse is published 
m* Hase’s ed. of Leo Diaconus (Paris, 1819), p. 177 sqq» — It may be well to sum- 
marise the progress of the Saracen conquest of Sicily chronologically : Mazara 
captured 827; Mineo828 ; Palermo 831 ; c. 840, Caltabellotta and othe-r places; 

847 Leontini ; 848 Ragusa ; 853 Camanna ; 858 Gagliano and Cefalh ; 859 Henna ; 

868-70 Malta ; ^78 Syracuse ; 902 Taormina, Rametta, Catania.] 
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eated; andmch was the docility of the rising generation that 
£fteen thousand boys were circumcised and clothed on the mme 
day with the son of the Fatimite caliph. The Arabian squadrons 
issued from the harbours of Palermo, Biserjta, and Tunis ^ an hun- 
dred and fifty towns of Calabria and Campania were attacked and 
pillaged ; nor could the suburbs of Rome b^defended by the name 
of the Caesars and Apostles. Had the Mahometans been united, 
Italy must have fallen an easy and glorious accession to the 
eyppire of the prophet. But the caliphs of Bagdad had lost tneir 
auihority in the West; the Aglabites and Fatimites usurped the 
provinces of Africa ; their emirs of Sicily aspired to independ- 
ence ; and the design of conquest and dominion was degraded 
to 1 repetition of predatory inroads. 

invwtiQijiof In the sufferings of prostrate Italy, the name of Rome awak-- 
eiis a soleirn and mournful recollection. A fleet of Saracens 
from the African coast presumed to enter the mouth of the 
Tiber, and to approach a city which even yet, in her fallen 
state, was revered as the metropolis of the Christian world. 
The gales and ramparts were guarded by a trembling people ; 
but the tombs and temples of St. Peter and St. Paul were left 
exposed m the suburbs of the Vatican a’nd of the Ostian way. 
Their invisible sanctity had protected them against the Goths, 
the Vandals, and the Lombards ; but the Arabs disdained both 
the gospel and the legend; and their rapacious spirit was ap- 
proved and animated by the precepts of the Koran. ^ The 
Christian idols were stripped of their costly offerings ; a silver 
altar was torn away from the shrine of St. Peter ; and, if the 
bodies or the buildings were left entire, their deliverance must 
be imputed to the haste, rather than the scruple^, of the 
Saracen In their course along the Apjjian way, they pil- 
laged Fundi and besieged Gay eta ; but they had turned’ aside 
fmm the walls of Rome, and, by their divisions, the Capitol was 
saved from the yoke of the prophet of Meccan^ The same 
danger still impended on the heads of the ^oman people ; anc^ 
their domestic force was unequal to the assault of an African 
emir. They claimed the protection of their Latin sovereign; 

iw The extracts from the Ar^^bic histones m Sicily are given in Abulfeda 
Moslem, p. and m the first volume of Muratori’s Scriptore^ Remip 

carum, M. de Guignes (Hist, des Huns, tom. i. p. 363, 364) has added soraei im- 
portant facts. 

the account m Gregorovius, Rome in 'the Middle Ages (!^ T.), vol. 3, 
p. 87 sg^, Gregorovius de'^enbes the i^alth of St. Peter’s treasures at this time. 
Gibbon omits to mention that Guy of Spoleto relieved Rome.l 
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but the Carlovingian standard was overthrown a detachment 
of the barbarians ; they meditated the restoration of the Greek 
emperors ; but the attempt was treasonable, and the succour 
remote and precariows.^^^ Their distress appeared to receive 
some aggravation froip the death of their spiritual and temporal 
chiefs ; but the pressing emergency superseded the forms and 
intrigues of an election ; and the unanimous choice of pope wtj 
L eo the Fourth was the safety of t ,, church and city. This 
pontiff was bom a Roman ; the courage of the first ages of the 
republic glowed in his breast; and, amidst the ruins of his 
country, he stood erect, like one of the firm and lofty columns 
that rear their heads above the fragments of the Roman forum. 

The first days of his reign were consecrated to the purification 
and removal of relics, to prayers and processions, and to all the 
solemn offices of religion, which served at least to heal the im- 
agination, and restore the hopes, of the multitude. The public 
defence had been long neglected, not from the presumption of 
peace, but from the distress and poverty of the times. As far 
as the scantiness of his means and the shortness of his leisure 
would allow, the ancient walls were repaired by the command 
of Leo ; fifteen towers, in the most accessible stations, were 
built or renewed ; two of these commanded on either side the 
Tiber ; and an iroii chain was drawn across the stream, to im- 
pede the ascent of an hostile navy. The Romans were assured 
of a ^ort respite by the welcome news that the siege of Gayeta 
had be^ raised and that a part of the enemy, with their sac- 
rilegious plunder, had perished in the waves. 

But the storm which had been delayed, soon burst upon victory and 
them with redoubled violence. The Aglabite,^®^ who reigned iv5A%?‘IS9 
in Afrjpa, and had inherited from his father a treasure and an 


One of tlmyiiost eminent Romans (Gratianus, magjster militum et Romani 

S alatii superista) was acc\j^ed of declaring. Quia Franci nihil nobis boni facmnt, 
'eque adjutbrium praebent, sed magis quae nostra sunt violenter tollunt. Quare 
non advocamjas Graecos, et cum eis foedus pacis componentes, Francorum regem 
et gentem de nostro regno et dominatione expellimus ? Anastasius in Leone IV. 
P* 199 - 

• 104 Voltaire (Hist. G^n^rale, tom. ii. c, 38, p. 124) appears to be remarkably 
Struck with character of pope L^ IV. I have borrowed his general expres- 
sion tij^e eight of the forum has furnished me with a more distinct and lively 
image, 

De Guignes, Hist. G^ndrale des Huns, tom. i, p. 363, 364. Cardonne, Hist, 
de I'Afrique et jdb I’Espagne, sous la Domination des Arabes, tom.'ii. p, 2^^ 125, I 
observe, ac|d cannot reconcile, the difference of these writers in the succession of 
the Aglabites, [The Aghlabid who reigned at this time was Mohammad I. (840- 
856). For the Accession see S. Lane-Poole, Mohammadan Dynai^ties, p. 37.] 
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army : a fleet ojT Arabs and Moors, after a short refreshment in 
the harbours of Sardinia, cast anchor before the mouth of the 
Tiber, sixteen miles from the city ; and their discipline and 
numbers appeared to threaten, not a tfansient inroad, but a 
design of conquest and dominion, f But the vigilance of 
Leo had formed an alliance with the vassals of the Greek 
empire, the free and maritime states of Gayeta, Naples, and 
Amalfi ; and in the hour of danger their galleys appeared in* the 
port of Ostia, under the command of Caesarius, the son of the 
NeapoKlan duke, a noble and valiant youth, who had already 
vanquished the fleets of the Saracens. With his principal com- 
panions, Caesarius was invited to the Lateran palace, ^and the 
dexteroi s pontiff affected to inquire their errand, and to accept, 
with joy and surprise, their providential succouj. The city 
bands, in arms, attended their father at Ostia, where he re- 
viewtd and blessed his generous deliverers. They kissed his 
feel, received the communion with jnartial devotion, and lis- 
tened to the prayer of Leo, that the same God who had sup- 
ported St. Peter and St. Paul on the waves of the sea would 
strengthen the hands of his champions against the adversaries 
of his hoi}" name. After a similar prayer, and with equal reso- 
lution, the Moslems advanced to the attack of the Christian 
galleys, which preserved their advantageous^ station along the 
coast. The victory inclined to the side of the allies, whpn it 
was less gloriously decided in their favour by a sudden tempest, 
which confounded the skill and courage of the stoutei;t mari- 
ners. The Christians were sheltered in a friendly harbour, 
while the Africans were scattered and dashed in pieces among 
the rocks and islands of an hostile shore. Those who escaped 
from shipwreck and hunger neither found n®r deserved «mercy 
at the hands of their implacable pursuers.^ The* sword and 
the gibbet reduced the dangerous multitude of captives ; and 
the remainder w"as more usefully emploj^ed, to restore th^, 
sacred edifices which they had attempted to subvert. The 
pontiff, at the head of the citizens and allies, paid his grateful 
devotion at the shrines of the apostles ; and, among the spoils 
of this naval victory, thirteen Arabian bows of pure and tnasi^ 
silver were suspended round the* altar of the fishermen of 
Galilee. The reign of Leo the Fourth was employed in the 
defence and ornament of the Roman state : the churches were 
renewed and embellished ; near four thousand pounds of silver 

battle of Ostia is the subject of a fresco of HaSaelle in tie Vatican, | 
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were consecrated to repair the losses of St. Peter ; and his 
sanctuaiy was decorated with a plate of goldt the weight of 
two hundred and sixteen pounds ; embossed with the portraits 
of the pope and emperor, and encircled with a string oi pearls. 

Yet this vain magni^cence reflects less glory on the character 
of Leo than the paternal care with wliich he rebuilt the wallr 
of Horta and Ameria ; and transported the wandering inhabit- 
ante of Centumcellae to his new foul ^ tion of Leopolis, twelve 
miles from the seashore. By his liberality a colony of 
Corsicans, with their wives and children, was planted in the 
station of Porto at the mouth of the Tiber ; the falling city was ntetuudingoi 
restored for their use, the fields and vineyards were divided 
among \he new settlers ; their first efforts were assisted by a 
gift of horses and cattle ; and the hardy exiles, who breathed 
revenge against the Saracens, swore to live and die under the 
standard of St. Peter. The nations of the West and North, 
who visited the threshold of the apostles, had gradually formed 
the large and populous suburb of the Vatican, and their various 
habitations were distinguished, in the language of the times, 
as the schools of the /Greeks and Goths, of the Lombards and 
Saxons. But this venerable spot was still open to sacrilegious 
insult ; the design of inclosing it with walls and towers 
exhausted all th^it authority could command or charity would 
supply ; and the pious labour of four years was animated in 
every season, and at every hour, by the presence of the inde- 
fatigabie pontiff. The love of fame, a generous but worldly 
passion, may be detected in the name of the Leonme city, which Foundation of 
he bestowed on the Vatican ; yet the pride of the dedication 
was tempered with Christian penance and humility. The®* 
boundary was trod by the bishop and his clergy, barefoot, in 
'sackcloth 5nd ashes ; the songs of triumph were modulated to 
psalms an4^ litanies ; the walls were besprinkled with holy 
^water ; and the c^emony was concluded with a prayer that, 
under the guardian care of the apostles and the angelic host, 

^ Beretti (Chorographia Italiae Medii p. 106, 108) has illustrated Cen- 
tuiiMsellae, Leopolis, Civitas I^onma, and the other places of the Roman duchy. 

[JLeopPlis never flourished. For th#walls of the Leonine city see Gregorovius, u/., 

^4, p. 97 sgrq. The fortification of the Vatican had been already designed and 
begun by Pope Leo III. “ The line of Leo the Fourth’s walls, built almost in the 
form of a horseshoe, is still in part preserved, and may be traced in the Borgo near 
the passage of Alexander the Sixth, near the Mint or the papal garder^as far as 
the thick comer tower, also in the line of the Porta Pertusa, and at the point where 
the walls form a bend between another comer tower and the Porta Fabrica.” Gre- 
gorovius, 98.3 
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both the old and the new Rome might ever be preserved pure, 
prosperous, and Impregnable.^^*^ 

nisAmorittn The emperor Theophilus, son of Michael the Stammerer, was 

SrSffil active and high-spinted pmnces who reigned at 

mm. AD. 1188 Constantinople during the middle age. In, offensive or defensive 
war, be marched in person five times against the Saracens, 
formidable in his attack, esteemed by the enemy in his losses 
and defeats. In the last of these expeditions he penetrated into 
Syria, and besieged the obscure town of Sozopetra : the casual 
birth-place of the caliph Motassem, whose father Hamn was 
attended in peace rir war by the most favourite of his wives and 
concubines. The revolt of a Persian impostor employed at that 
moment the arms of the Saracen, and he could only intercede 
in favour of a place for which he felt and acknowledged some 
degree of filial affection. These solicitations determined the 
emperor to wound his pride in so sensible a part. Sozopetra 
was levelled with the ground, the Syrian prisoners were marked 
or mutilated with ignominious cruelty, and a thousand female 
captives were forced away from the adjacent territory. Among 
these a matron of the house of Abbas inyoked, in an agony of 
despair, the name of Motassem ; and the insults of the Greeks 
engaged the honour of her kinsman to avenge his indignity and 
to answer her appeal. Under the reign of the two elder brothers, 
the inheritance of the youngest had been confined to Anatolia, 
Armenia, Georgia, and Circassia; this frontier station had exer- 
cised his military' talents ; and, among his accidental cl^ms to 
the name of Odo7iari/j^^^'^ the most meritorious are the eigiti 
bivttles which he gained or fought against the enemies of 
the Koran. In this personal quarrel, the troops of Irak, Syria, 
and Egypt, were recruited from the tribes of Arabia ai\d the 
Turkish hordes : his cavalry might be numerous, chough we 
should deduct some myriads from the hundred ^j\?ad thirty 
thou.sand horses of the royal stables ; and the expense of the 

Arabs and the Greeks are alike silent concerning the invasion of Rome 
by the Africans. I'lie Uuin chronicles do not afford much instruction (see, the 
Aimals of Earoniia and Pagi). Our authentic and contemporary guide for tho 
Ropes of the ixth otiutuiy is Anastasnis, hbraricn ol the Roman churi^. His Life 
o! ia*o IV. contains iwenty-foui pages (p. 175-199, edit. Paris| ; and, if a great 
pan consists of suyjcrstmous trirtes, v-c must blame or commend his hero, who was 
much oftener in a church than in a camp. 

tw The same aundotei was applied to the following circumstance in the life erff 
Motasaufi ; he was the m the Abbossides ; he reigned years, 

months, and dgMi days ; leit sons, rryfc/^daughters, esgM thousand slaves, 
millions of gold* 
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ammment was computed at four millions sterling, or one hundred 
thousand pounds of gold. From Tarsus, the place of assembly, 
the Saracens advanced in three divisions along the high road of 
Constantinople : Motassem himself commanded the centre, and 
the vanguard was givf n to his son Abbas, who, in the trial of 
the first adventures, might succeed with the more glory, or fai^ 
with the least reproach. In the revenge of his injury, the caliph 
prepared to retaliate a similar affront '^he father of Theophilus 
was a native of Amorium in Phrygia , the original seat of the 
imperial house had been adorned with privileges and monu- 
ments ; and, whatever might be the indifference of the people, 
Constantinople itself was scarcely of more value in the eyes of 
the sovdi’eign and his* court. The name of Amorium was inscribed 
on the shields of the Saracens ; and their three armies were 
again united binder the walls of the devoted city. It had been 
proposed by the wisest counsellors to evacuate Amorium, to 
remove the inhabitants, and to abandon the empty structures to 
the vain resentment of the barbarians. The emperor embraced 
the more generous resolution of defending, in a siege and battle, 
the country of bis ancestors. When the armies drew near, the 
front of the Mahometan line appeared to a Homan eye more 
closely planted with spears and javelins ; but the event of the 
action was not gk»rious on either side to the national troops. 
The Arabs were broken, but it was by the swords of thirty 
thousand Persians, who had obtained service and settlement in 
the Byzantine empire. The Greeks were repulsed and van- 
quished, but it was by the arrows of the Turkish cavalry ; and, 
had not their bow-strings been damped and relaxed by the 
evening rain, very few of the Christians could have escaped with 
the exqperor from *the field of battle. They breathed at Doiy- 
Iseum, at thft distance of three days ; and Theophilus, reviewing 
his tremblqayi: squadrons, forgave the common flight both of the 
grince and people* ^ After this discoveiy of his weakness, he 
vainly hoped to deprecate the fiite of Amorium r the inexorable 
caliph rejected with contempt his prayers and promises ; and 
detained the Roman ambassadors to be the witnesses of his 
gtea? revenge. They had nearly been the witnesses of his shame. 

^ Amotinm is seldom mentioned by the old geographers, and totally forgotten 
in Ibe Roman Itmeranes. After the vitb centuir n he^me an episcopal see, anti 
at length the metropoiis of the new Galatia [formed by Theodosms the Great} 
ICaiot iSoncto Panlo, Geogmph. Sacra, p, The city rose again from vs mins# 

if we simnld read Ammurta not Ang^m, tn the text of the Nubian geographer^ 
p, 236. fThe Site js near Hamm Hadji. See Hamilton* Re^sarches m Asia Miacw*, 
i. p. 45^ i Rasmity, Asm Minor* p, ajoi.} 
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The vigorous assaults of fifty-five days were encountered by a 
faithful govemdrj a veteran garrison, and a desperate people ; 
and the Saracens must have raised the siege if a domestic traitor 
had not pointed to the weakest part of the wall, a place which 
was decorated with the statues of a lion a^d a bull. The vow 
of Motassem was accomplished with unrelenting rigour ; tired, 
rather than satiated, with destruction, he returned to his new 
palace of Samara, in the neighbourhood of Bagdad, while 4 ;he 
Theophilus implored the tardy and doubtful aid of 
D. 886-W23 his Western rival, the emperor of the Franks. Yet in the siege 
of Amorium above seventy thousand Moslems had perished ; 
their loss had been revenged by the slaughter of thirty thousand 
Christ and the sufferings of an equal number of Captives, 
who were treated as the most atrocious criminals. Mutual 
necessity could sometimes extort the exchange 6 r ransom of 
prisonei's ; but in the national religious conflict of the two 
empires peace was without confidence, and war without mercy. 
Quarter was seldom given in the field ; those who escaped the 
edge of the sword were condemned to hopeless servitude or 
exquisite torture ; and a Catholic emperor relates, with visible 
satisfaction, the execution of the Saracens of Crete, who were 
flayed alive, or plunged into caldrons of boiling oil.^^® To a 
point of honour Motassem had sacrificed a flcyinshing city, two 
hundred thousand lives, and the property of millions. The 
same caliph descended from his horse and dirtied his robe to 
relieve the distress of a decrepit old man, who with h|s laden 
ass had tumbled into a ditch. On which of these actions did 

ni In the Ea'Jt he was styled Avarrvxvi (Contmuator Theopfaan. 1 , m. p. 84 [p. 
135, L 10, ed Bonn]), but such was the ignoiance of the West that his ambas- 
sadors, in public discourse, might boldly narrate, de victon o, quas adversuf exteras 
bellantlo geiues caiitus fucrat assccutus (Annalist. Bertmian. apUd Pagi, topa. 
in. p. 720 [Bcrtz, Mon. 1. 434]). [For Samarra cp. Le Strange in Journal As, Soc. 
voL 27, p, 36 ] 

' Hi Abulpharagius (Dvnast. p. 167, 168) relates one of ^ese singular transactions 
on the bridge of the river Lanius [Lamas Su] m Ciiicia, the limit of the two em- 
pires, and one day’s journey westward of larsus (d’Anville, GiSographie Ancienne, 
tom 11. p. 91). Font thousand four hundred and sixty Moslems, eight hundred 
women and children one hundred confederates, were exchanged for an equal num- 
ber of Greeks They passed each other m the middle of the bridge, and* when 
they reached their respective fi lends, they shoi^ted Allah Achar, and Kyrte Bleison^ 
Many of the pnsomrs of Amonura were probably among them, but in the same 
year (A.H 231) the most illustrious of them, the forty-two martyrs, were beheaided 
by the caliph’s ordei [l^or exchanges of prisoners on the Lamos see also Theoph. 
Conlm. p. 443, ed. Bonn.] By the kindness of M. A. Vasil ’ev I have received his 
revisc'd C.reek text of the Martyimm of the forty-tw^o Amonan Martyrs, published 
in 1898 (Grecheski tekst zhmia soroka d%'u<3ih amoniskich mnehemkov; m the 
Mi6moires of the St Petersbuig Academy, Cl Hist-PbiL) 

Constantin Porphvrogemtus, m Vit Basil, c 61, p. 186 ^Fhese Saracens 
were indeed treateti w ith peculiar severity as pirates and renefradc/es. 
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he reflect with the most pleasure, when he was summoned by 
the angel of death ? 

With Motassem, the eighth of the Abbassides, the glory of piBordew 
his flimily and nation# expired. When the Arabian conquerors 
had spread themselvei| over the East, and were mingled with the^^^ 
servile crowds of Persia, Syria, and Egypt, they insensibly lost 
the freeborn and martial virtues of the desert. The courage of 
the«South is the artificial fruit of dh '^line and prejudice ; the 
active power of enthusiasm had deca^^d, and the mercenary 
forces of the caliphs were recruited in those climates of the 
North, of which valour is the hardy and spontaneous production. 

Of the Turks who dwelt upon the Oxus and Jaxartes, the 
robust ybuths, either taken in war or purchased in trade, were 
educated in the exercises of the field and the profession of the 
Mahometan faith. The Turkish guards stood in arms round the 
throne of their benefactor, and their chiefs usurped the dominion 
of the palace and the provinces. Motassem, the first author of 
this dangerous example, introduced into the capital above fifty 
thousand Turks ; their licentious conduct provoked the public 
indignation, and the quarrels of the soldiers and people induced 
the caliph to retire from Bagdad, and establish his own residence 
and the camp of his barbarian favourites at Samara on the 
Tigris, about twelve leagues above the city of Peace. His 
son Motawakkel was a jealous and cruel tyrant ; odious to hisguotaw^o. 
subjects, he cast himself on the fidelity of the strangers, and^' 
these sjrangers, ambitious and apprehensive, were tempted by 
the rich promise of a revolution. At the instigation, or at least 
in the cause, of his son, they burst into his apartment at the 
hour of supper, and the caliph was cut into seven pieces by the 
same ^words whiph he had recently distributed among the 
guards of his life and throne, lb this throne, yet streaming 
with a fatljg*’s blood, Montasser was triumphantly led ; but in a giTOtgte. 

• 114 pof 'pheophilus, Motassem, and the Amonan war, see the Continuator of 
Theophanes ( 1 . ni. p. 77-84 [p 124 ed. BonnJ), Genesius (1. in. p. 24-34 [p. 

51 Ce^enus (528-532 [li. 129 sgg, ed, Bonn]}, Elraacin (Hist. Saracen, 

p- 180), Abulpharagius (Dynast, p. 165, 166), Abulfeda {Annal. Moslem, p. 191), 
dpHeibelot (Bibhot. Orientale, p. 639, 640). 

M. de Guignes, who sometimes leaps, and sometimes stumbles, in the gulf 
between Chinese and Mahometan s^oiy, thinks he can see that these Turks are 
the Hoei^^ke, alias the Kao-tche, or high-waggons ; that they were divided into fifteen 
hordes, from China and Siberia to the dominions of the caliphs and Samamdes, 

(Hist, des Huns, tom. iii p. 1-33, 124-131). 

He changed the old name of Suraere, or Samara, into the fanciful title of 
Ser-men^rai, that which gives pleasure at first (d'Herbelot, Bibliothdque Orientale, 
p. 808 j d'Anville, TEupm-ate et le Tigre, p. 97, 98)- {Surra men rad s=? whQ so 
saw, rejoio^ 
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ireign of six months he found only the pangs of a guilty consci- 
ence. If he wept at the sigbl of an old tapestry which repre- 
sented the crime and punishment of the son of Chosroes ; if his 
days were abridged by grief and remorse, we may allow some 
pity to a parricide, who exclaimed, in the bitterness of death, 
that he had lost both this world and the world to come. After 
this act of treason, the ensigns of royalty, the garment and 
walking stalF of Mahomet, were given and torn away by^^the 
foreign mercenaiues, who in four years created, deposed, and 
murdeied three commanders of the foithful. As often as the 
Turks were inflamed by fear, or rage, or avarice, these caliphs 
were dragged by the feet, exposed naked to the scorching sun, 
beaten with iron clubs, and compelled to purchase,^ by the 
abdication of their dignity, a short reprieve of inevitable fate.^^^ 
At length, however, the fury of the tempest was spent or 
diverted ; the Abbassides returned to the less turbulent 
residence of Bagdad ; the insolence of the Turks was curbed 
with a firmer and more skilful hand, and their numbers were 
divided and destroyed in foreign warfare. But the nations of 
the East had been taught to trample on the successors of the 
prophet ; and the blessings of domestic peace were obtained by 
the relaxation of strength and discipline. So uniform are the 
mischiefs of military despotism that I seem t^ repeat the story 
of the prjctonans of Rome.^^® 

Ki8j^imd^|]ro While the flame of enthusiasm was damped by the business, 

ESSfttw»a« the pleasure, and the knowledge, of the age, it burned with 
concentrated heat in the breasts of the chosen few, tW con- 
genial spirits, who were ambitious of reigning either in this 
world or in the next. How carefully soever the book of 
prophecy had been sealed by tlie apostle of Mecca, the wishes, 
and (if we may profane the word) even the reasoury of Yanati- 
cism might believe that, after the successive missions of Adam, 
Nofih, Abraham, Moses, Jesus, and Mahomet, th^ same God, 

c , 

UTXake a specimen, the death of the caliph Motaz : Correptum pedibus retra- 
hunt, et sudibus probe pcrraulcant, et spolialum lacens vestibus m sole collocant, 
prse cujus acernmo aestu pedes alteims attollebat et demittebat, Adstantiiuii ah- 
quis misero col^mhos contmtio ingerebat, quos ille objeclis manibus avertere stude- 
Imt. * . , Quo facto traditus torton fuit totc^ue tnduo cibo potuque probibitus. 
, , . Suffocatus, &c. (Abulfcda, p. 206). Of the cahph Mohtadi, he says, cervices 
jpsi perpetms ictibus contundebant, testiculosque pedibus conculcabant (p. 208). 

under the reigns of Motassem, Motawakkel, Montasser, Mostain, 
Mota^, Mohtadi, and Motamed m the Biblioth^ue of d’Herbelot, and the now 
familiar annals of Elmacm, Abu^pharagius, and Abulfeda. [Mustain, a.d* S62-6 ; 
Mutazz, A.D. 866*9; Muhtadi, A.D. 86^70; Mutamid, a.d. 870-^.] 
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in* the fitilness of time, would reveal a still more perfect an?P 
permanent law. In the two hundred and seventy-seventh year 
of the Hegira, and in the neighbourhood of Cufa, an Arabian 
preacher, of the nan^ of Carmath,ii^ assumed the lofty 
incomprehensible style of the Guide, the Director, the De- 
monstration, the Wor3, the Holy Ghost, the Camel, the Herald 
of the Messiah, who had conversed with him in a human shape, 
and* the representative of Mohamm ^ the son of Ali, of St. 
John the Baptist, and of the angel . dbriel. In his mystic 
volume, the precepts of the Koran were refined to a more 
spiritual sense ; he relaxed the duties of ablution, fasting, and 
pilgrimage ; allowed the indiscriminate use of wine and for- 
bidden ft)od ; and nourished the fervour of his disciples by the 
daily repetition of fifty prayers. The idleness and ferment of 
the rustic crdwd awakened the attention of the magistrates of 
Cufa; a timid persecution assisted the progress of the new 
sect ; and the name of the prophet became more revered after 
his person had been witlVdrawn from the world. His twelve 
apostles dispersed themselves among the Bedoweens, '^a race 
of men,” says Abulfeda, ^'equally devoid of reason and of 
religion ; ” and the success of their preaching seemed to 
threaten Arabia with a new revolution. The Carmathians were 


ripe for rebellion, ^ince they disclaimed the title of the house 
of Abbas and abhorred the worldly pomp of the caliphs of 
Bagdad. They were susceptible of discipline, since they vowed 
a blind ^nd absolute submission to their imam, who was called 
to the prophetic office by the voice of God and the people. 
Instead of the legal tithes, he claimed the fifth of their sub- 
stance and spoil ; the most flagitious sins were no more than 
the t^e of disobedience ; and the brethren were united and 
concerned by an oath of secrecy. After a bloody conflict, they Theirmiu- 

^^®[The ‘^ftrmathian ” moveraeot has received its name, not from its oripfina- 
4ors, but from the man v 4 io placed himself at its head and organized it at Kufa — 

Haradan ibn Ashath, called Carmath. The true founder of the Carmatliian move- 


ment wajs Abd Allah ibn Mairaun al-Kaddah, the active missionary of the Ismail- 
Jte doctrine. This doctrine was that Ismail son of Jafar al-Sadik was the seventh 
imanj^frora Ali ; and that Ismail's son Mohammad was the seventh prophet of the 
vferld (of the other six, Adam, &c., are mentioned above, in the text) — the Mahdi 
(or M^siah). Mohammad had livel in the second half of the eighth century, but 
he would come again, Abd Allah and his missionaries propagated their doctrines 
far and wide ; they sought to convert Sunnites as well as Shiites, and even Jews 
and Christians. To the Jews they represented the Mahdi as Messias; to the 
Christians as the Paraclete. Abd Allah's son Ahmad continued hiswor^ and it 
was one of his missionaries who converted Carmath. The new interpretaiions of 
the Koran mentioned in the text were due not to Carmath, but to Abd Allah. See 
Weil's account*(>^. ii. p. 498 
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prevailed in the province of Bahrein, along the Persian Gulf; 
far and wide, *the tribes of the desert were subject to the 
rAfen Tawr sceptre, or rather to the sword, of Abu Said and his son Abu 
uiftitttMi] Xaher; and these rebellious imams couM muster in the field 
an hundred and seven thousand fanatics. The mercenaries of 
the caliph were dismayed at the approach of an enemy who 
neither asked nor accepted quarter ; and the difference between 
them in fortitude and patience is expressive of the change 
which three centuries of prosperity had effected in the character 
of the Arabians. Such troops were discomfited in every action ; 
tA.1). cities of Racca and Baalbec, of Cufa and Bassora, were 

taken and pillaged ; Bagdad was filled with consternation ; and 
the caliph trembled behind the veils of his palace. In ^a daring 
inroad beyond the Tigris, Abu Taher advanced to the gates of 
CA.i),0a8] the capital with no more than five hundred horse. By the 
special order of Moctader, the bridges had been broken down, 
and the person or head of the rebel was expected every hour 
by the commander of the faithful. His lieutenant, from a 
motive of fear pity, apprised Abu Taher of his danger, and 
recommended a speedy escape. ^^Your master,” said the in- 
trepid ( armathian to the messenger, ^Ms at the head of thirty 
thousand soldiers : three such men as these are wanting in his 
host : ” at the same instant, turning to three of his com- 
panions, he commanded the first to plunge a dagger into his 
breast, the second to leap into the Tigris, and the third to 
cast himself lieadlong down a precipice. They obeyed with- 
out a murmur. Relate,” continued the imam, '^what you 
have seen : before the evening your general shall be chained 
among my dogs.” Before the evening, the camp was surprised 
and the menace was executed. The rapine qf the Carmathians 
was sanctified by their aversion to the worship of Mecca : they 
£A». 9061 robbed a caravan of pilgrims, and twenty thousand devout 
Moslems were abandoned on the burning sands to a death of 
hunger and thirst.^-^ Another year they suffered the pilgrims 
to proceed without interruption ; but, in the festival of de- 
gje^piiiAg) votion, Abu Taher stormed the holy city and trampled on the 
' most venerable relics of the Mahometan faith. Thirty thousand 
citizens and strangers were put td the sword ; the sacred pre- 
cincts were polluted by the burial of three thousand dead 
bodies ; the well of Zemzem overflowed with blood ; the golden 
spoutowas forced from its place ; the veil of the Caaba was 

[AM Tahjr also piunderp 4 pilgnm caravans in A, D/924.3 
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divided among these impious sectaries; and the black stone, 
the first monument of the nation, was borne away in triumph 
to their capital. After this deed of sacrilege and cruelty, they 
continued to infest the? confines of Irak, Syria, and Egyjpt ; but 
the vital principle oiQ enthusiasm had withered at the root. 

Their scruples or their avarice again opened the pilgrimage of 
Mecca and restored the black stone of the Caaba ; and it is 
needless to inquire into what factiom ^ N^y were broken, or by 
whose swords they were finally extirpated. The sect of the 
Carmathians may be considered as the second visible cause of 
the decline and fall of the empire of the caliphs.^^i 

The third and mpst obvious cause was the weight and Eevoit of the 
magnitude of the empire itself. The caliph Almamon might 
proudly assert that it was easier for him to rule the East and 
the West than to manage a chess-board of two feet square ; ^^2 yet 
I suspect that in both those games he was guilty of many fatal 
mistakes; and I perceive that in the distant provinces the 
authority of the first and most powerful of the Abbassides was 
already impaired. The analogy of despotism invests the re- 
presentative with the full majesty of the prince ; the division 
and balance of powers might relax the habits of obedience, 
might encourage the passive subject to inquire into the origin 
and administration of civil government. He who is born in 
the gurple is seldom worthy to reign ; but the elevation of a 
private man, of a peasant perhaps, or a slave, affords a strong 
presumption of his courage and capacity. The viceroy of a re- 
mote kingdom aspires to secure the property and inheritance 
of his precarious trust ; the nations must rejoice in the presence 
of their sovereign ; and the command of armies and treasures 
are at^nce the object and the instrument of his ambition. A 
change wai# scarcely visible as long as the lieutenants of the 
caliph wejiig content with their vicarious title ; while they 
solicited for themselves or their sons a renewal of the Imperial 
grant, and still maintained on the coin, and in the public 
prayers, the name and prerogative of the commander of the 
faithful. But in the long and hereditary exercise of power, 

For the sect of the Carmathiac^, consult Elraacin (Hist. Saracen, p. 219, S2a, 

229, 231, 238, 241, 243), Abuipharagms (Dynast, p. 179-182), Abulfeda (AnnaL 
Moslem, p. 218, 219, &c., 245, 265, 274), and d’Herbelot (Biblioth^que Onentale, 
p. 256-258, 635), I find some inconsistencies of theology and chronolo^, which 
jt would not be easy nor of much importance to reconcile, [De Goeje,^iSmoire 
sur les Carmathes du Bahrain (1886). j 

122 Hyde, Syntagma Dissertat tom. li. p. 57, in Hist. Shahiludii. [Alao ; A 1 
Huwairi, in de Satcy, Expose de la religion des Druzes, voh i, j 
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they assumed the pnde and attributes of royalty ; the altema* 
tive of peace or Var, of reward or punishment, depended solely 
on their will ; and the revenues of their government were 
reserved for local services or private ma^ificence. Instead of 
a regular supply of men and money, the successors of the 
prophet were flattered with the ostentatious gift of an elephant, 
or a cask of hawks, a suit of silk hangings, or some pounds of 
musk and amher.i^a 

n»®ind® After the revolt of Spam from the temporal and spiritual 
SyiSJtiM supremacy of the Abbassides, the first symptoms of disobedience 
broke forth m the province of Africa. Ibrahim, the son of 
Aglab, the lieutenant of the vigilant and rigid Harun, be- 
queathed to the dynasty of the Aglahiies the inheritance of his 
aoowiEW nprae and power. The indolence or policy of the caliphs dis- 
sembled the injury and loss, and pursued only with poison the 
The founder of the Ednsiies,^^^ who erected the kingdom and city 

mwt of Fe?5 on the shores of the western ocean .^25 East, the 

first dynasty was that of the Takentes,^^^ the posterity of the 
818-872 * \ahant Taher, who, m the civil wars of the sons of Harun, had 
served with too much zeal and success ^-he cause of Almamon 

The dynasties of the Arabian empire may be studied m the Annals of El- 
macm Ai ulph iragius and Abulfeda, under ihepro/>er years, in the dictionary of 
undci the proper names. The tables of M. de Guignes (Hist, des 
Huns, tom 1 ) exhibit a general chronology of the East, interspersed with>»some 
historual anecdotes; but his attachment to national blood has sometimes con- 
founded the order of time and place. ^ 

i^The Aghbites and Ldnsites are the professed subject of M. de Cardonne 
(Hist de I’Afriquc ct de 1 Espagne sous la Domination des Arabes, tom u, p 1-63). 
f The Aghiabid dyn isty lasted from A D 800 to 909, when it gave way to tne Fati- 
mids. Its chief .ichit\cm<.nt was the conquest of Sicily. These pimces also an- 
nexed Sudinn and Milta and horned the Christian coasts of the Western 
Meditei ranean ] 

To escape the reprooch of erroi I must criticize the inaccuracies of M. de 
Guignes (ti. m 1 p 359) concerning the Ednsites i The dynasty/’ *d city of Fez 
could not be founded in the jear of the Hegira 173, since the founder was 
kuimm child of a dt scend int ot Ali, who fled from Mecc^t in the year 168. 2. ThiS 

founder, Edris the son of Edris, instead of living to the improbable age of 120 
years, A.H, 313, died a h 214, mthe piime of manhood. 3. The dynasty end^ 
A a 307, twenty three >cars sooner than it is fixed by the historian of the Huns, 
See the accurate Annals of Abulfeda p 158, 159, 185 238. [Idris, who founded 
the dynasty of the Idi isids was great gi eat grandson of All He revolted m Medina 
against the caliph Mahdt in a d, 784, and then he fled to Morocco, where he 
tounded his dynasty (m A D 788), which expired m A D 985 For the succei^on 
cj[.x S, jLane-Poole, Mohammadan Dynasties, p 35 3 

The dynasties of the Taherites and Soffarides, with the rise of that of the 
Samanu^s. are described m the original hestory and Latin version of Mirchond; 
yet the most interesting facts had already ten drained by the diligence of Mf. 
d Heibelot [Tdhir was appointed governor of Khurasan m A.D. 8po; he and h«s 
successors professed to be vassals of the Caliphs,] ^ 
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the younger brother. He was sent into honourable exile, to 
command on the banks of the Oxus ; and the independence of 
his successors, who reigned in Chorasan till the fourth genera* 
tion, was palliated by their modest and respectfiil demeanour, 
the happiness of their gubjects, and the security of their frontier. 

They Were supplanted by one of those adventurers so frequent 
in the annals of the East, who left his trade of a brazier (from 
whence the name of Soffarides) for th , rofession of a robber. 

In a nocturnal visit to the treasure ot the prince of Sistan, 872 Si 2 
Jacob, the son of Leith,^^? stumbled over a lump of salt, which 
he unwarily tasted with his tongue. Salt, among the Orientals, 
is the symbol of hospitality, and the pious robber immediately 
retired vnthout spoil or damage. The discovery of this honour- 
able behaviour recommended Jacob to pardon and trust ; he led 
an army at first for his benefactor, at last for himself, subdued 
Persia, and threatened the residence of the Abbassides. On 
his march towards Bagda^, the conqueror was arrested by a 
fever. He gave audience in bed to the ambassador of the 
caliph; and beside him on a table were exposed a naked 
scymetar, a crust of brojvn bread, and a bunch of onions. If 
I die," said he, ^'your master is delivered from his fears. If I 
live, this must determine between us. If I am vanquished, I 
can return without«reluctance to the homely fare of my youth." 
From^the height where he stood, the descent would not have 
been so soft or harmless : a timely death secured his own re- [a.d stsj 
pose an 4 , that of the caliph, who paid with the most lavish 
concessions the retreat of his brother Amrou to the palaces of 
Shiraz and Ispahan. The Abbassides were too feeble to con- 
tend, too proud to forgive : they invited the powerful dynasty 
of the ^amajiides,^^ who passed the Oxus with ten thousand The bm^- 
horse, so poJ 5 t, that their stirrups were of wood; so brave, that 874990 ’ 
they vanqui^ed the SofFarian army, eight times more numerous 
tjian their own. Tlje captive Amrou was sent in chains, atA.u.9003 
grateful offering to the court of Bagdad ; and, as the victor was 
content with the inheritance of Transoxiana and Chorasan, the 
realms of Persia returned for a while to the allegiance of the 

^[Yakab, son of al-Layth, a copp< 5 rsmith (saffar), conquered successively Fars, 

Baikh, and Khurasau. The Sa^nd dynasty numbered only three princes; 

Yakab, his brother Amr, and Amr’s son Tahir, whose power was confined to Sistan, 
which he lest in a.d. 903. Cp. S. Lane- Poole, op, ctL , p. 129, 130.] 

^^[The Samanid dynasty, which held sway in Transoxiana and Pershl, was 
founded by Nasr ben-Ahmad, great-grandson of Saman (a nobleman of Baikh). 

*11115 dynasty lost Persia before the end of the loth century and expired in a.u, 

999, Cp. S. tail^-Poole, op, £it,f p. 131-3.I 
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caliphs. The provinces of S3rria and Egypt were twice dis- 
iaie?o«. membered by their Turkish slaves, of the race of Toulun and 
Ikshidy^^ These barbarians, in religion and manners the country- 
gheiiaaMd. men of Mahomet, emerged from the bloody factions of the 
^^ 986 > 9 e 8 palace to a provincial command and a^ independent throne: 

their names became famous and formidable in their time ; but 
the founders of these two potent dynasties confessed, either in 
words or actions, the vanity of ambition. The first on his death- 
bed implored the mercy of God to a sinner, ignorant of the 
limits of his own power ; the second, in the midst of four 
hundred thousand soldiers and eight thousand slaves, concealed 
from every human eye the chamber where he attempted to 
sleep. Their sons were educated in the vices of kings ; and 
both Egypt and Syria were recovered and possessed by the 
Abbassides during an interval of thirty years. In the decline 
of their empire, Mesopotamia, with the important cities of 
Mosul and Aleppo, was occupied by |;he Arabian princes of the 
tribe of Hamadan, The poets of their court could repeat with- 
892 -ifloi out a blush, that nature had formed their countenances for 
beauty, their tongues for eloquence, * and their hands for 
liberality ami valour ; but the genuine tale of the elevation and 
reign of the Hanuidanites exhibits a scene of treachery, murder, 
and parricide. At the same fatal period, the Persian kingdom 
again usurped by the dynasty of the Bowides, by the §word 
1006 of three brothers, who, under various names, were styled the 

support and columns of tht state, and who, from the Caspian 
sea to the ocean, would suffer no tyrants but themselves. 
Under their reign, the language and genius of Persia revived, 
and the Arabs, three hundred and four years after the death of 
Mahomet, were deprived of the sceptre of the East.^ 2 <^ 

de Guignes (Hist, des Huns, tom. in. p. 124-154) has exhjaj’^sted the Tou- 
lontdes and Iksbiditcs of Egypt, and thiown some light on the Cfarmathians and 
Hamadamtes. [The Tulunia d^masty was founded by Ahmad, son of Tulun ( 4 
Turkish slave), who established his capital at the suburb of al-Katai between Fustat 
and the later Cau w Syi la as joined to Egypt under the government of Ahmad in 
A.D, al'Ikhshid, founder of the Ikhshldid dynasty, was son of 

TugbJ, a native of Farghana. His government of Egypt began in A D. 93S<^Syna 
was added m 941 , and Mecca and Medina m 042. Cp S. Lane-Poole, p. 1 ^. 

The Fatimids succeeded the Ikhshidids in 9&9.~-The influence of the Hamd&nids 
m Mosul (Mosil) may be dated from c. a.d. 873, but their independent rule there 
begins with Hasan (Nasir ad dawla) a.d. 929 and lasts till 991, when they gave 
wav to the Buwayhids In Aleppo, the Hamdamd dynasty lasted from A,D, 944 to 
1003, ^nd then gave ^vay to Fatimids. See S. Lane-Poole, (^. ett,, p. 111-113.3 
^®*>[The thrcfe brothers, sons of Bu\sayh |a highland chief, who served theZiyarid 
lord of Jurjan), formed three principalities in the same year (932) i. Imad ad- 
dawla, m Ears ; 2. Muixz ad-dawla in Irak and Kirman ; 3. Kukn ad-dawla in 
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*Rahdi, the twentieth of the Abbassides, and the thirty-ninth 
of the successors of Mahomet, was the last who deserved the S 
title of commander of the faithful the last (says Abulfeda) 
who spoke to the pecrple, or conversed with the learned ; the 
last who, in the expen^ of his household, represented the wealth 
and magnificence of the ancient caliphs. After him, the lords of 
the eastern world were reduced to. the most abject misery, and 
exposed to the blows and insults of . servile condition. The 
revolt of the provinces circumscribed the^x* dominions within the 
walls of Bagdad ; but that capital still contained an innumerable 
multitude, vain of their past fortune, discontented with their 
present state, and oppressed by the demands of a treasury which 
had forrfferly been replenished by the spoil and tribute of nations. 
Their idleness was exercised by faction and controversy. Under 
the mask of piety, the rigid followers of Hanbal invaded the 
pleasures of domestic life, burst into the houses of plebeians 
and princes, spilt the wine, broke the instruments, beat the 
musicians, and dishonoured, with infamous suspicions, the asso- 
ciates of every handsome youth. In each profession, which 
allowed room for two persons, the one was a votary, the other an 
antagonist, of Ali ; and the Abbassides were awalsiened by the 
clamorous grief of the sectaries, who denied their title and cursed 
their progenitors. ^ A turbulent people could only be repressed 
by a military force ; but who could satisfy the avarice or assert 
the discipline of the mercenaries themselves > The African and 
the Tu^ish guards drew their swords against each other, and 


Rayy, Hamadhan, and Ispahan. The third division of the Buwayhids lasted till 
1023, when they were ousted by the Kakwayhids. The dominions of the second 
passed under the lord^ of Fars m 977 and again permanently in 1012 ; and the 
dynasty^f Far§ survived until the conquest of the Seljuks. See the table ol the 
geographical distribution of the Buwayhids in S. Lane- Poole, qp, p. 142.] 

Hie e^fS&ltimus chalifah qui multum atque saepius pro condone perorarit. 
- , . Fuit etiam ultimus cmi otium curb eruditis et facetis hominibus fallere hilari- 
Terque agere soleret. Ulnmus tandem chalifarum cm sumtus, stipendia, reditus, 
et thesauri, culinse, cseteraque omnis aulica pompa pnorum chalifarum ad instar 
comparata fuerint. Videbimus enim paullo post quam indignis et servilibus ludi- 
briis exagitati, quam ad humilem fortiuiam ultimumque contemptum abject! fuerint 
hi qftondam potentissimi totius terrarum Onentalium orbis domini. Abulfed. 
Annal. Moslem, p. 261. I have giyfn this passage as the manner and tone of 
Abulfeda, but the cast of Latin eloquence belongs more properly to Reiske. The 
Arabian historian (p. 255, 257, 261-269, 283, &c. ) has supplied me with the most 
interesting facts of this paragraph. [Radi, a.d. 934-940.3 

Their master, on a similar occasion, shewed himself of a more indulg^mt and 
tolerating spirit. Ahmed Ebn Hanbal, the head of one of the four orthodiox sects, 
was born at Bagdad A.H. 164, and died there A.H. 241. He fought and suffered 
in the dispute concerning the creation of the Koran, 
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the chief commander^j the emirs al Omra,^^^ imprisoned or de- 
posed their sovereigns, and violated the sanctuary of the mosque 
and harem. If the caliphs escaped to the camp or court of any 
neighbouring prince, their deliverance wac a change of servitude, 
till they were prompted by despair to iijvite the Bowides, the 
sultans of Persia, who silenced the factions of Bagdad by their 
irresistible arms. The civil and military powers were assumed 
by Moezaldowlat, the second of the three brothers, and a stipend 
of sixty thousand pounds sterling was assigned by his generosity 
for the private f‘xpense of the commander of the faithful. But 
on the fortieth day, at the audience of the ambassadors of 
Chorasan, and in the presence of a trembling multitude^ the 
caliph was dragged from his throne to a dungeon, by the com- 
mand oi the stranger, and the rude hands of his Dilemites. His 
palace was pillaged, his eyes were put out, and the mean ambi- 
tion of the Abbassides aspired to the vacant station of danger 
and di*vf»Tace. In the school of adversity, the luxurious caliphs 
resumed the grave and abstemious virtues of the primitive times. 
Despoiled of their armour and silken robes, they fasted, they 
prayed, they ‘studied the Koran and the tradition of the Sonnites ; 
they performed with zeal and knowledge the functions of their 
ecclesiastical character. The respect of nations still waited on 
the successors of the apostle, the oracles of ^he law and con- 
scienct* of the faithful ; and the weakness or division of their 
tyrants sometimes restored the Abbassides to the sovereignty ot 
Bagdad. But their misfortunes had been embittered^ by the 
triumph of the Fatimites, the real or spurious progeny of Ali. 
Arising from the extremity of Africa, these success&l rivals 
Syria both the spiritual and temporal 
authority of the Abbassides; and the monarch of the Npe in- 
sulted the humble pontiff on the banks of the Tigris.^ * 

deeliiimg age of the caliphs, in the ceij^t^iry which 
elapsed after the war of Theophilus and Motassem, the hostile 
transactions of t lie two nations were confine*d to some inroads 
sea and land, the fruits of their close vicinity and indelible hatred. 
But, when the Eastern world was convulsed and broken, the 
Greeks were roused from their lethargy by the hopes of conqueilt 

The office of vizir was superseded by the emir al Omra [amir al-umaraj 
Imptxator Imperatoium, a title first mstituted by Rahdi [Weil quotes an instance 
of Its use under al-Miikt idir, Radi s father, op. at . , li. p. 559] and which mm-ged at 
length }g the Bowides and Seljukides ; vectigalibus, et tnbutis et curiis per omnes 
regionesprsefecit. Jussitque m onmibus suggestis nominis ejus in concionibus men- 
tionera fieri (Abulpharagius, Dynast, p, 199). U is likewise mentioned hy Elmacin 

(l^ 255) 
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and revenge. The Byzantine empire, since the accession of the 
Basdian race, had reposed in peace and dignity and they might 
encounter with their entire strength the front of some petty 
emir, whose rear was assaulted and threatened by his national 
foes of the Mahometan faith. The lofty titles of the morning 
star, and the death ofHhe Saracens,^^^ were applied in the public 
acclamations to Nicephorus Phocas, a prince as renowned in the 
cai^ as he i^as unpopular in the city. In the subordinate station R«d«ctioa ot 
of great domestic, or general of the B he reduced the island 
of Crete, and extirpated the nest of pi.ates who had so long 
defied, with impunity, the majesty of the empire. His mili- 
tary genius was displayed in the conduct and success ^ of the 
enterprise, which had so often failed with loss and dishonour. 

The Saracens were confounded by the landing of his troops on 
safe and level bridges, which he cast from the vessels to the 
shore. Seven months were consumed in the siege of Candia ; 
the despair of the native Cretans was stimulated by the frequent 
aid of their brethren of Africa and Spain ; and, after the massy 
wall and double ditch had been stormed by the Greeks, an hope- 
less conflict was still maintained in the streets and houses of the 
city. The whole island was subdued in the capital, and a sub- 
missive people accepted, without resistance, the baptism of the 
conqueror.13® Constantinople applauded the long-forgotten pomp 

384 L^utprand, whose choleric temper was embittered by his uneasy situation, 
suggests the names of reproach and contempt more applicable to Nicephoius than 
the vain titles of the Greeks : Ecce venit Stella matutina, surgit Eous, reverbeiat 
obtuth soli^ radios, pallida Saracenorum mors, Nicephorus /xeSw?/. [Legatio, c lo ] 

336 Notwithstanding the insinuations of Zonaras, #cat el firj, &c. (tom ii. 1 xvi p. 

15^ [c, 2^3) it IS an undoubted fact that Crete was completely and finally subdued by 
Nicephorus Phocas (Pagi, Cntica, tom. 111 p. 873-875. Meursius, Greta, 1. 111. c. 

7, tom. 111. p. 464, 465). [The best account of the recovery of Crete will be found 
m Schlumberger’s Nic6phore Phocas, chap. 2. There had been two ineffectual 
expeditions against Crete m the same century ; in 902 (general Himerius), and m 
949 (general Gongylus). We are fortunate enough to possess full details of the 
organisationiijj^these expeditions in official accounts which are included in the so- 
called SeCondBook of the de Caerimoniis (chap 44 and 45 , p. 651 sg^gr. ed. Bonn) ; 

%nd these have been utilised by M. Schlumberger for his constructive description of 
the expedition of 960. The conquest of Crete was celebrated m an iambic poem 
of 5 cantos by the Deacon Theodosius, a contemporary (publ. by F. Cornelius m 
Creta Sacra (Venice, 1755); printed in the Bonn ed of Leo Diaconus, p. 263 sgg,) ; 
b^t ik gives us little historical information. Cp Schlumberger, p, S4 ] 

Greek life of St. Nicon [Metanoites^ the Armenian, was found m the 
Sforza library, and translated into Latin by the Jesuit Sirmond for the use of 
cardinal Baromus. This contemporary legend cast a ray of light on Crete and 
Peloponnesus m the tenth century. Hejfound the newly recovered island, foadis 
detestandae Agarenomm superstitionis vestigns adhuc plenam ac refertara . , % 
but the victorious missionary, peihaps with some carnal aid, ad baptismui|^ omne? 
veraeque fidei disciplmara pepuht. Ecclesiis per totam insulam sedificatis, &c. 

(Annal Ecdes. a.d. 961). [The Latin version in Migne, P. G. vol. 113, p. 975 
Also m the Vet.^cr. ampl. Coll, of Martdne and Durand, 6, S37 sgg.] 
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of a triumph ; but the imperial diadem was the 'Sole reward tlmt 
could repay the» services, or satisfy the ambition, of Hiceph^a^s, 
rji« Eft»t«na After the death of the younger Romanus, the fourth iti lineal 
descent of the Basilian race, his widow Theophania^^e^ successively 
married Phocas and his assassin John Zimisces, the twn heroes of 
SSm the age. They reigned as the guardians ‘and colleagues of h6r 
infant sons ; and the twelve years of their military command 
form the most splendid period of the Byzantine annals. Thd 
subjects and confederates, whom they led to war, appeared at 
least in the eyes of an enemy, two hundred thousand strong ; 
^nd of these shout tJurtjr thoussnd were srmed with cuirassm 
A tmm of four thousand mules attended their march ; and their 
evening camp was reguhrly fortihed with an enclosure of iron 
Spikes A senes of bloody and undecisive combats is nothing 
xnor^ than an anticipation of what would have been effected in 
a few years by the course of nature ; but I shall briefly prosecute 
the fonquests of the two emperors from the hills of Cappadocia 
to the desert of Bagdad.^®® The siegfts of Mopsuestia and Tar- 
Cilicia first expressed the skill and perseverance of their 
tioops, on whom, at this moment, 1 shall not hesitate to bestow 
the name of Romans. In the double city of Mopsuestia, which 
•M 3 is divided by tin river Sarus, tv o hundred thousand Moslems were 

predestined to death or slavery, a surprising degree of popula- 
tion, which must at least include the inhabitants of the dependent 
districts. They were surrounded and taken by assault; but 
jgjMw. A », Tarsus was reduced by the slow progress of famine; and no 
sooner had the Saracens yielded on honourable terms tKan they 
were mortified by the distant and unprofitable view of the naval 
succours of Egypt. They were dismissed with a safe-conduct to 
the confines of Syria ; a part of the Christians had quietly lived 
under their dominion ; and the vacant hahitatioqs were re- 
plenished by a new colony. But the mosque was converted into 
Wa Theophano j 

i^Elmacm, Hist Saracen p, 2>8, 279 Liutprand was disposed to depreciate 
the Greek power, yet he owns that Nicephorus led against Assyria an array of 
eighty thousand men. 


^®®jiFor the Asiatic campaign of Nicephorus and Tzimisces, see ScHumberger, 
atf and Lepop^ b)zantine; and K. Leonhardt, Kaiser Nicephorus il. 
Phokas imd die Hamdaniden, 960-969 ] * 


^Ducenta fere milha hommurn numerabat urbs (Abulfeda, Annal. Moslem* 
p. 231)01 Mopsuestia, or Mafifa, Mampsysta, Mansista, Maimsta, as it is corruptly, 
^ perhaps more coriectly, stjled m the middle ages (Wcsscling, Itinerar. p. 580). 
Vet I cannot credit this evtrenie uopuioubness a few years af let the testimony of the 
^peim Lto, oil yap vaKvirKri6ta o ^paroC rol^ KtAi^t pflpBapotff Mv (Tactica, C. XVilL 
in MeursnOper. tom. vi. p. 817 [p, 980, ap. Miime, Patr. Gr. vol. 107]). 
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a»st;AW^; pplpit i^as Bs^li^ered to the flames; mawy rich 
erosne^ of gold and gem% the spoils of Asiatic, churches^ were 
mad^ a grateful effenng to the piety or avarice of the em- 
peror^ and he transported the gates of Mo^ xstia and Tarsus, 
which were fixed in thh wall of Constantin r ^e, an eternal monq- 
menl of his victory. •After they had ced and secured theniv««i<mof 
narrow passes of mount Amanus, the vo Roman pnnces re^^®^* 
peatedly carried their arms into the he i.’ of Syria. Yet, instead 
of assaulting the walls of Antioch, the .^manity or superstition 
of Nicephorus appeared to respect the ancient metropolis of the 
EbsI: Jie contented himself with drawing round the city a hneiAH mj 
of cireumvaUation ; left a stationary army; and instructed his 
lieutensfipt to expect, without impatience^ the return of spring. 

But in the depth of winter, in a dark and rainy night, an adventur- 
ous subaltern, with three hundred soldiers, approached the ram- 
part, applied his scaling-ladders, occupied two adjacent towers, 
stood firm against the pressure of multitudes, and bravely main- 
tained his post till he was g*elieved by the tardy, though effectual, 
support of his reluctant chief. The first tumult of slaughter and 
rapine subsided ; the reign of Caesar and of Christ was restored ; [a ». »69] 
and the efforts of an hundred thousand Saracens, of the armies 
of Syria and the fleets of Afric, were consumed without effect 
before the walls of Antioch. The royal city of Aleppo was sub- 
ject to SeifeddoWlat, of the dynasty of Hamadan, who clouded 
his past glory by the precipitate retreat which abandoned hiswMTj 
kingdom and capital to the Roman invaders. In his stately 
palace, {€hat stood without the walls of Aleppo, they joyfully 
seized a well-furnished magazine of arms, a stable of fourteen 
hundred mules, and three hundred bags of silver and gold. But 
the walls of the city withstood the strokes of their battering- 
rams ;aand the besiegers pitched their tents on the neighbouring 
mountain of Jaushan. Their retreat exasperated the quarrel of 
the townSfeen and mercenaries ; the guard of the gates and ram- 
^larts was deserted ; find, while they furioufjy charged each other 
in the market-place, they were surprisied and destroyed by the 
sword of a common enemy. The m/ale sex was 'exteri^hiated by 
the^sword; ten thousand youths 'ivere led into captivitji 
v?eight of the precious spoil ^xceed^d the strength and 
of the beasts of burthen ; the superifluous remainder was buiP^ 5 
and, after a licentious possession of ten days, the Romans march^ 
away fiwmi the naked and bleeding city. In their Syrian inroads 
they commanded the husbandmen to cultivate their lan<^, that 
they themselves, in the ensuing season, might reap the benefit: 
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more than an cities reduced to obedience; and 

eighteen pulpits df the pnncipal mosques were committed to the 
dames, to expiate the sacrilege of the disciples of Mahomet. 
The classic names of Hierapolis, Apamea, and Emesa, revive for 
a moment in the list of conquest: the‘ emperor Zimisces en- 
camped m the Paradise of Damascus, and accepted the tan^m 
of a submissive people ; and the torrent was only stopped by the 
impregnable fortress of Tripoli, on the sea-coast of Fhc^cia. 
r#mg®d< Since the days of Heraclius, the Euphrates, below the passage 
of mount Taurus, had been impervious, and almost invisible, to 
the Greeks The river yielded a free passage to the victodous 
Zimisces , and tlie historian may imitate the speed with which 
he overran the once famous cities of Samosata, Edes^a, Mar- 
tyropolis, Araida,^^^ and Nisibis, the ancient limit of the empire 
in the neighbourhood of the Tigris. His ardour was quickened 
by the desire of grasping the virgin treasures of Ecbatana,^^^ 
a well known name, under which the Byzantine writer has 
concealed the capital of the Abbassgides. The consternation 
of the fugitives had already diffused the terror of his name ; but 
the fancied nches of Bagdad had already been dissipated by the 
of avarice and prodigality of domestic tyrants. The prayers of the 
** pi^ople, and the stern demands of the lieutenant of the Bowides, 

required the caliph to provide for the defence of the city. The 
helpless Mothi repined that his arms, his revCxiues, and his pro- 
vinces had been toni from his hands, and that he was ready to 
abdicate a dignity which he was unable to support. The emir 
was inexorable ; the furniture of the palace was sold ; ^and the 
paltry price of forty thousand pieces of gold was instantly con- 
sumed in private luxury. But the apprehensions of Bagdad 
were relieved by the retreat of the Greeks ; thirst and hunger 
guarded the desert of Mesopotamia ; and the* emperor, si^tiated 

‘ no I'he text of Leo the deacon, in the corrupt names of Eraeta [‘liter* p, 161, L 
19, ed. Bonn] and IVIyctar^im, reveals the cities of Arnica and Martyropolifi. (Mia-t 
lareknt 1 2ips See Abulfeda, Geo graph, p. 245, vers. lieiskej. 

Of tbe former Leo oh,erves, uib^s mumta et illustris ; of the latter, dara atqiie 
conspicua opousqui'^'t pecore, reliquus ejus provmciis[/<'^. provinciae] urbifatiife alqiie 
oppidiffhhge prsestans. ^ 

1ft et Ecbatana pergeret Agar^norumque regiam everteret . , . aiimt 
urbi% quse usquam sunt ac toto o^be existent fehcissimam esse auroque ditii^i- 
(Leo Diacon, apud Pagiuty tom. iv. p. 34 [p. 162, ed. Bonlijji. This 
"Splendid description suits only vntW Bagdad, and cannot possibly apply either to 
Hamada, the true Ecbatana (d'AnVjlle, Geog. Ancienne, tom. n. p. ^37^ orTauris, 
which has been commonly mistal^4n for that city. The name of Eebataua, in the 
came inirefimte seitse, IS transfeiied by a more classic authority (Ciceru pro Lege 
mSuM, r 4) to the royal seat 04 Mithridate^, king of Pontus. 
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wijh g;Ioiy, and laden i^ith Oriental spoils, returned to Constant!* 
nople, and displayed, in his triumph, the silk, the aromatics, and 
three hundred myriads of gold and silver. Yet the powers of 
the East had been bent, not broken, by this transient hurricane. 
After the departure of the Greeks, the fugitive princes returned 
to theiJr capitals ; the subjects disclaimed their involuntary oaths 
of allegiance ; the Moslems again purified their temples, and 
overturned the idols of the saints and martyrs ; the Nestorians 
an4*d^^b|tes preferred a Saracen tc ^n orthodox master ; and 
the numbers and spirit of the Melchitviv ^re inadequate to the 
support of the church and state. Of these extensive conquests, 
Antioch, with the cities of Cilicia and the isle of Cyprus, wassw.] 
alone restored, a permanent and useful accession to the Roman 
empire.^^ 

the annals oi Elmacin, Abulpharagius, and Abulfeda, from A.H. 351 io 
A.H. t and the reigns of Nicephorus Phocasand John Zimisces, in the Chronicles 
of Zonaras (tom. il i, xvi. p. 199 [c. 24], 1 . xvji. 21 1; [c. 4]) and Cedrenus (Compend. 
p. 649-684 [li. p. 351 ed. Bonii]). Their manifold defects arc partly supplied 
by the Ms- history of I^eo the deacon, which Pagi obtained from the Benedictines, 
and has inserted almost entire in a Latin version (Critica, tom. iii. p, 873, tom, iv. 
p. 37). fFor Leo the deacon and the Greek text of his work, since published, see 
above, vol. 5, Appendix, p. SQ4d 
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A RAv of historic light seems to beam from the darkness of the 
tenth century. We open with curiosity and respect the royal 
volumes of Constantine Porphyrogenitus,^ which he composed, 
at a mature age, for the instruction of his son, and which 
promise to unfold the state of the Eastern empire, both in peace 
and war, both at home and abroad. In the first of these works 
he minutely describes the pompous ceremonies of the church and 
palac e of Constantinople, according to Ms own practice and that 
of his predecessors.^ In the second he attempts an accurate 
survey of the provinces, the themes, as they were then denomin- 
ated, both of Europe and Asia.^ The system of Roman tactics. 




^ 1 he epithet of Uop<f>vpoyevyTjT09, Porphyrogenitus, born m the purple, is elegantly 
defined by C laudn.n — 

Ardua privates nescit fortuna Penates , 

Lt regnum cum luce dedit Cognata potestas 
T \cepit r>no venerabile pignus m ostro. 

And Ducange m his Greek and Latin Glossaries, produces many passages ex- 
pressivt^ of the ^ irae idea [In connexion with the following account of the work 
of Const intuit the leader might have been reminded that the Contitfhation of 
Theophanes ( md ilso the work of Geresius) weie composed at tne instigation of 
this Fmperor, and tint he himself wiote the Life of his grandfat^»»** Basil — a re- 
markable VfOrk whose t( ndency, credibility, and value have been fully diScuHssed in 
A. Rambiud s L <. mp rc gitc au di\i6me sifecle, p 137* 64 ] 

A ’Spltndid Ms of Constantine de Ceremomis Aulas et Ecclesiae Byssantinse, 
wandered from C oust intmoplt to Buda Frankfort, and Leipsic, where it was pub- 
lished in a splendid edition by Leich and Reiske (A d. 175i[ 1754] m foho), with 
such sla\ ish pr use as editors never fail to bestow on the worthy or worthless^bject 
of tlieir toil [See Appendix 1 ] 

»See, in the tin'll volume of Banduris impermm Onentale, Constantmus de 
ThimUibus, p 1 a? dt Admimstrando Impeno, p. 45 127, edit. Venet, Thetext 
of the old edition ot Mtui sius is corrected from a Ms of the royal library of Pans, 
which Isaac Caubaboii had formerlv seen (Lpist. ad Polyfoium, p. xq), and the 
sense i> illustrated by two maps of W ilham Deslisle, tlie pnnoe of geographers tiU 
the ippearance of the gie itcr d Anville [On the Themes, see Appendix 3; on the 
treatise on the Admmisti ition see Appendix 4. J 
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tbe discipline and order ®f troops, and the military operations 
by land and sea, are explained in the third ofl these didactic 
eollections, which may be ascribed to Constantine or his fath^ 

In the fourth, ^of the administration of the empire, he M- 
reveals the secrets of the Byzantine policy, in friendly or hostile Sffi*^******* 
intercourse with the nations of the earth. The literary labours 
of the age, the practical systems of law, agriculture, and history, 
mi^t redound to the benefit of the subject and the honour of 
themaCedonian princes. The sixty b ^ of the Basilics,^ the 
code and pandects of civil jurisprudence, ivere gradually framed 
in the three first reigns of that prosperous dynasty. The art of 
agriculture had amused the leisure, and exercised the pens, of 
theiibest^and wisest of the ancients ; and their chosen precepts 
are comprised in the twenty books of the Geoportics ® of Con- 
stantine. his command, the historical examples of vice and 
virtue were methodized in fifty-three books,^ and every citizen 

4 The Tactics of Leo and Consstantme are published with the aid of some new 
Mss. in the great edition of the works of Meursius, by the learned John Lami Jtom, 
vi p. 531-920, 1211-1417; Florent. 1745), text is still corrupt and mutilated, 

the version is still obscure and faulty. [The Tactics of Constantine is little more 
tlaan a copy of the Tactics of Leo, and was compiled by Constantine VIII. , not by 
Constantine VII.] The Imperial library of Vienna would afford some valuable 
materials to a new editor (Fabric. Bibliot. Graec. tom. vi. p, 369, 370). [See Ap- 
pendix 1.] 

® Op the subject of ^eBasiluSf Fabricius (Bibliot. Graec. tom. xii. p. 425-514), 
and Heineccius (Hist. Juris Romani, p. 396-399), and Giannone (Istoria civile di 
Napof!, tom. i. p. 450-458), as historical civilians, may be usefully consulted. 

Forty-one books of this Greek code have been published, with a Latin version, by 
Charles A^imbal Fabrottus (Paris, 1647) m seven volumes in folio ; four other books 
have since been discovered, and are inserted in Gerard Mecrman’s Novus The- 
saurus Juris Civ, et Canon, tom. v. Of the whole work, the sixty books, John 
Leunclavius has printed (Basil, 1575) an eclogue or synopsis. The cxiii novels, or 
new laws, of Leo, may found in the Corpus Juris Civilis. [See above, vol. 5, 

Appendix ii.] ^ 

® I h^ used the last and best edition of the Geoponics (by Nicolas Niclas, 

Leipsic, 1781, 2 vols. in octavo). [Recent edition] by H. Beckh, 1895.] I read in 
the preface the same emperor restored the long forgotten systems of rhetoric 

t nd philosophy ; and his two books of Hippiatrica^ or Horse-physic, were pub- 
shed at Paris, 1530,* in fblio (Fabric. Bibliot. Grsec. tom. vi. p, 493-500). [All 
that Constantine d^ for agriculture was to caase an unknown person to make a 
very bad copy of the Geoponica of Cassiaiius Bassus (a compilation of the 6th 
century), Knimbacher (Gesch. der byz. Litt. p. 262), who observes that 

th» dRiUon produced at the instance of Constantine was so bad that the old copies 
must have nsen in price.] 

’ Of those liii books, or titles, only two have been preserved and printed, de 
Legationibus (by Fulvius Ursinus, Antwerp, 1582, and Daniel Hoeschelius,Augui^ 

VinddL 1^03) and de Viitutibus et Vitiis (by Henry Valesius, or de Valois, Paris, 

(we have also fragments of the titles ir«pt yvtafiMv (De Sententiis), e<|. by A. 

Mai,Scr. Vet. Nov, Collect, vol. 2 ; and -ntpx im^ovXiav Kara ^aaikitav yeyowmv 
Xnsimis), ed. C. A. Feder (1848-55). The collection was intended to be an fen- 
cyclopi^dia of h||torical literature. J 
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might apply, to ]|is oOEternpomiies or himself, the lesson the 
warning of past times. From the august character of a 
legislator, the sovereign of the East descends" to the more 
humble office of a teacher and a scribe ; and, if his successm^s 
and subjects were regardless of his paternal cares, we may in- 1 
herii and enjoy the everlasting legacy. ' 

•phej^im A closer survey muII indeed reduce the value of the gift, and 
perfecuoM gratitude of posterity : in the possession of these Imp^riad 
tieasures, we may still deplore our poverty and ignorance ; and 
the fading glories of their authors will be obliterated by in- 
diffierence or contempt. The Basilics will sink to a broken copy, 
a partial and mutilated version in the Greek language, of the 
laws of Justinian; but the sense of the old civilians r is often 
superseded by the influence of bigotry ; and tbe absolute pro- 
hibition of divorce, concubinage, and interest^ for money, 
enslaves tbe freedom of trade and the happiness of private life* 
In the historical book, a subject of Constantine might admire 
the inimitable virtues of Greece and flome ; he might learn to 
what a pitch of energy and elevation the human character had 
ra.ive«oftiie formerly aspired. But a contrary effect must have been pro- 
duced by a new edition of the lives of the saints, which the 
Mttrtyr»3 logothcte, or chancellor of the empire, was directed to 

prepare ; and the dark fund of superstition was enriched by 
tsymnon) the fabulous and florid legends of Simon the ' MetapkrasL^ The 

®The life incl wntinsjs of Simon Metaphrastes are described by Hankms (de 
Senptonbus Byzant p. 410-460). This biographer of the saints indulged himsdf 
in a loose paiaphiase of the sense or nonsense ot more ancient acts. His Greek 
rhetoric is again paraplir istd m the Latin version of Sunus, and scarcely a thread 
can be now visible of the ongmal texture. [The most recent investigations' of 
Vasihevski and Ehrhard as to the date of Symeon Metaphrastes confirm the notice 
in the text. He flourished about the middle and second half of the lofh century ^ 
his hagiographical woik was suggested by Constantine Porphyrogennetos^.^nd was 
probably composed during the reign of Nicephorus Phocas. Symeon is dbubtlesS 
to be identified with Symeon Magistei, the chronicler; see above, vol. c p. 
$02, (Cjx Knimb -idler, Gesch. der byz. Litt. p. 200.) Symeon'sVotk was not 
original composition ; he collected arid edited older works, lives of saints 
and acts of maityrs; he paraphrased them, improved their style, and adapted 
them to the taste of Ins t ontemporanes, but he did not invent new stories# Hi? 
Life of Abercius h s lieen strikingly confirmed by the discovery of the original in-' 
scription quoted m that life. The collection of Symeon was freely interpolated and 
augpaiented by new lives after his death, and the edition of Migne, P, G. 

116, does not leprcsent the ongmal work, _ To determine the compass Of that: 
original work is of the highest importance, and this can only be done byacompara* 
tive study of numerous Mss. which contain portions of it. This problem has 
been solved in the mam by A Khihard, who found a clue in a Moscow Ids. oF 
the nth century. He has published his results m a paper entulai Die Legenden- 
sammkiig des Symeon Metaphrastes und ihr urspriinghcber BestantL in 
Festschrift ssuin elfliundertiahngen JulaUum des deutschea Campo Santo ip Rooii 
X897.3 
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meHis and miracles of tlie whole calendar are of less account in 
the eyes of a sage than the toil of a single husbandman, who 
multiplies the gifts of the Creator and supplies the food of his 
brethren. Yet the rojjal authors of the Gcoponics were more 
seriously employed in expounding the precepts of the destroying 
art, which has been taiight since the days of Xenophon ^ as the 
art of heroes and kings. But the Tactics of Leo and Constan- 
tine jire mingled with the baser alloy of the age in which they 
lived. It was destitute of original ^ nius ; they implicitly 
transcribe the rules and maxims which had been confirmed by 
victories. It was unskilled in the propriety of style and 
method ; they blindly confound the most distant and discordant 
institutions, the phalanx of Sparta and tliat of Macedon, the 
legions of Cato and Trajan, of Augustus and Theodosius. Even 
the use, or at^east the importance, of these military rudiments, 
may be fairly questioned : their general theory is dictated by 
reason ; but the merit, as well as difficulty, consists in the 
application. The discipline of a soldier is formed by exercise 
rather than by study ; the talents of a commander are appro- 
priated to those calm though rapid minds, which nature pro- 
duces to decide the fate*of armies and nations: the former is the 
habit of a life, the latter the glance of a moment ; and the 
battles won by lessons of tactics may be numbered with the epic 
poems created from the rules of criticism. The book of cere- 
monias is a recital, tedious yet imperfect, of the despicable 
pageantiy which had infected the church and state since the 
gradual aecay of the purity of the one and the power of the 
other. A review of the themes or provinces might promise 
such authentic and useful information as the curiosity of govern- 
ment only can obtain, instead of traditionary fables on the 
origin m the cities, and malicious epigrams on the vices of their 
inhabitants.^^ Such information the historian would have been 


* ® According to the first ifcok of the Cyropredia, professors of tactics, a small 
part of the science of war, were already instituted in Persia, by which Grm:e must 
be understood. A good edition of all the Scriptores Tactici would be a task not un- 
worthy ci a scholar. His industry might discover some new Mss. and his learning 
mighmltxstrate the military history of the ancients. But this scholar should be 
likewise a sokjier ; and, alas ! Quintusi Icilius is no more. [Kochly and Rustow 
have edited some of the Tactici m Greek and German (1853-5) 5 ^ complete 

mrpus is looked for from Herr K. K Muller of Jena.] 


After observing that the demerit of the Cappadocians rose in proportion to 
r^ki^d riches, he inserts a more pointed epigram, whu h is ascnjjed to 


VOI*. VI.* 


KetviraSoKiiv tror* extBva ko-kij oAAa Kat. avnj 

KaT0au«j yev€ra^t,»v7i alfuiTat lo^oXav. 


S 
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pleaded to record ; twr should his silence be condemned if tlie 
most interesthig objects, the population of the capital and 
provinces, the amount of the taxes and revenues, the numbers 
of subjects and strangers who served under the Imperial 
standard, have been unnoticed by Leo the Philosopher and his 
son Constantine. His treatise of the public administration is 
stained with tiie same blemishes ; yet it is discriminated by 
peculiar merit ; the antiquities of the nations may be doubtful 
or fabulous ; but the geography and manners of the barbaric 
SaPrSd* world are delineated with curious accuracy. Of these nations, 
the Franks alone were qualified to observe in their turn, and to 
describe, the metropolis of the East. The ambassador of the 
great Otho, a bishop of Cremona, has painted the state of Con- 
stantinople about the middle of the tenth century ; his style is 
glowing, his narrative lively, his observation ke6n ; and even 
the prejudices and passions of Liutprand are stamped with an 
orignial character of freedom and genius. From this scanty 
fund of foreign and domestic materials I shall investigate the 
form and substance of the Byzantine empire : the provinces and 
wealth, the civil government and military force, the character 
and literature, of the Greeks, in a period of six bundled years, 
from the reign of Heraclius to the successful invasion of the 
Franks or Latins. ^ 

After the final division between the sons of Theodosius, the 
swarms of barbarians from Scythia and Germany overspread the 
in •very pmvinces, and extinguished the empire, of ancient Rome* The 
weakness of Constantinople was concealed by extent of dominion l 
her limits were inviolate, or at least entire ; and the kingdom 
of Justinian was enlarged by the splendid acquisition of Afrim 
and Italy. But the possession of these new conquests wa^ 
transient and precarious ; and almost a moiety of the "^Eastern 
empire was tom away by the arms of the Saracens. Syria and 
Egypt were oppressed by the Arabian caliphs ; anil, aft^ the 

The sting is precibely the same with the French epigram against Frtein; Un 
serpent mordit Jean Fr^^ron — Eh bien? Le serpent en mourut. But, as the Pans 
wits aie seldom read m the Anthology, I should be curious to througji what 
channel it was conveyed for their imitation (Constantin. Porphyrogen. d© Ai^teiati 
c. !l. Brunk, Analect. Graec. tom n. p. 56 Pp. 21, ed. Bonn] ; Brodsei. Anthologm, 
1 , 11. p. 244 {Anthol. Pal., xi 237]). [Of Constantine's Book ion the Themes, M. 
Rambaud observes : “ C’est I’empire au vi® sifecle, et non pas au x® si^le» que nous 
irouvons dans son hvre" p. 166) ] 

Legatio Lmtprandi Episcopi Cremonensls ad Nicephorum Phocam is 
inserted m Muraton, Scriplores Rerum Italicarum, tom. lu pars i. {Ih Port*, 
Monuni. vol. 3. There is a convenient ed. ©f Lautprand’s \vorks by E. Biimmler in 
the Scr. rer. Germ. 1877.3 
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of* Afirica, their lieutenants invaded and subdued the 
Btmian firovincse which had been changed iMo the Gothic 
monarchy of Spain. The islands of the Mediterranean were nOt 
inaccessible to their naKral powers ; and it was from their extreme 
stations^ the harbours^of Crete and the fortresses of Cilicia, that 
the &.ithfulor rebel emirs Insulted the majesty of the throne and 
capital* The remaining provinces, under the obedience of the 
emperors, were cast into a new moul'^ t and the jurisdiction of 
the presidents, the consulars, and the 3, nts was superseded by 
the institution of the themes or military governments, which 
prevailed under the successors of Heraclius, and are described 
by the pen of the royal author. Of the twenty-nine themes, 
tw^ve itx Europe and seventeen in Asia, the origin is obscure, 
the etymology doubtful or capricious, the limits were arbitrary 
and fluctuating ; but some particular names that sound the most 
strangjdty to our ear were derived from the character and attri- 
butes of Itbe troops that were maintained at the expense, and for 
the guard, of the respective divisions. The vanity of the Greek 
princes mos^ eagerly grasped the shadow of conquest and the 
memory of lost dominion, A new Mesopotamia was created on 
the Western side of the Euphrates ; the appellation and praetor 
of Sicily were transferred to a narrow slip of Calabria ; and a 
fragment of the ^uchy of Beneventum was promoted to the 
style and title of the theme of Lombardy. In the decline of 
the Arabian empire, the successors of Constantine might indulge 
their ]^de in more solid advantages. The victories of Niceph- 
orus, JiShn Zimisces, and Basil the Second, revived the fame 
and ^larged the boundaries of the Roman name ; the province 
of Cilicia, the metropolis of Antioch, the islands of Crete and 
Cyprus, Were restored to the allegiance of Christ and Ccesar ; 
one‘ third of Italy was annexed to the throne of Constantinople ; 
the kingdom of Bulgaria was destroyed ; and the last sovereigns 
of the Macedonian dynasty extended their sway from the sources 
%f the Tigris to the Neighbourhood of Rome. In the eleventh 
centmy, the prospect was again clouded by new enemies and 
3aew misfortunes ; the relics of Italy were swept away by the 
Noiiuan adventurers ; and almost all the Asiatic branches were 


Sm Constantine de Thetnatibus, in Banduri, tom. i. p. 1-30, who owns that 
the word is ovx iraAouA. IS used by Maurice (Stratagem. 1 , 11. c. 2) for a legion, 

from whence the name was easily transferred to its post or province (D||cange, 
Dio$s« Craec. tom. i. p- 487, 488), Some Etymologies are attempted for the Op- 
tician, Optimatian, Tfaracesian, themes. [For the history of the T hemes, and 
Constantine’s tr^tise, see Appendix 3,3 
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dissevered from the Roman trunk by the Turk^h conqu€!icfr$. 
After these looses, the emperors of the Comnenian family eoai- 
tinned to reign ftom the Danube to Peloponnesus, and ftom 
Belgrade to Nice, Trebizond, and the winding stream of the 
Meander. The spacious provinces of Thrace, Macedonia, and 
Greeee, were obedient to their sceptre ; tlie possession of Cyprus, 
Rhodes, and Crete was accompanied by the fifty islands of the 
Mgean or Holy Sea ; and the remnant of their empire trans- 
cends the measure of the largest of the European kingdoms. 

Th^ same princes might assert with dignity and truth that of 
all the monarcbs of Christeiidom they possessed the greatest 
most ample revenue, the most flourishing and populous 
state. With the decline and fall of the empire, the cities of the 
West had decayed and fallen ; nor could the ruins of Rome, or 
the mud walls, wooden hovels, and narrow precfinets of Paris 
and Ixindon, prepare the Latin stranger to contemplate the 
situation and extent of Constantinople, her stately palaces and 
churches, and the arts and luxury bf an innumerable people. 
Her treavsures might attract, but her virgin strength had repelled, 
and still promised to repel, the audacious invasion of the Persian 
and Bulgarian, the Arab and the Russian. The provinces were 
less fortunate and impregnable ; and few districts, few cities, 
could be discovered which had not been violated by some fierce 
barbarian, impatient to despoil, because he was hopeless to pos- 
sess. From the age of Justinian the Eastern empire was silfiking 
below its former level ; the powers of destruction were m<He 
active than tliose of improvement ; and the calamities of war 
were embittered by the more permanent evils of civil and ecclesi- 
astical tyranny. The captive who had escaped from the bar- 
barians was often stripped and imprisoned by the minister of 
his sovereign * the Greek superstition relaxed the iSnd by 

’Aytos [leg. aytoi] 7r«\ttyo«v as it IS styled by the modern Greeks, from whicb 
the corrupt names of Archipelago, I’Archipel, and tne Arches, have been trans- 
formed by geographers and seamen (d’Anville, Geographic Ancienne, tom. i. p, 
aSr ; Analyse de la Carte de la Grece, p. 6o). The numbers of monks or caloyers 
m all the islands and the adjacent mountain of Atbos (Observations de Belon, fol. 
52, verso), Monte Santo, might justify the epithet of holy, s.yiot, a slight altlfi^ion 
from the original atymos, imposed by the i>oiians, who, m their dialect, gave the 
hguiative name of aTyts, or goats to the bounding waves (Vossius, apud Cellanum, 
Geograph. Amiq. tom. 1 p. 829). [nlyf?. waves, has, of course, nothing to do with 
Oil, a goat. The derivations suggest, d of Archipelago and ayiov ireAovov are not 
acceptable.] 

According to the Jewish traveller who had visited Europe and Asia, Con- 
stantinople w^as equalled only by Bagdad, ^he great city of the Ismaelites (Voyage 
dc Benjamin de Tud^le, par Baratier, tom. i. c. 5, p. 36), , v / 
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player atid emaciated the body by fasting ; and the multitiide 
of convents and festivals diverted many hands and many days 
from the temporal service of mankind. Yet the subjects of the 
l^zantine empire were still the more dexterous and diligeirit of 
nations ; their countr^j was blessed by nature with every advan* 
tage of soil, climate, and situation; and, in the support and 
restoration of the arts, their patient and peaceful temper was 
move useful than the warlike spirit and '‘^udal anarchy of Europe* 

The provinces that still adhered to the' apire were repeopled 
and enriched by the misfortunes of those which were irrecover- 
ably lost. From the yoke of the caliphs, the Catholics of Syria, 
Egypt, and Africa, retired to the allegiance of their prince, to 
the society of their brethren : the moveable wealth, which eludes 
the search of oppression, accompanied and alleviated their exile ; 
and Constantinople received into her bosom the fugitive trade 
of Alexandria and Tyre. The chiefs of Armenia and Scythia, 
who fled from hostile or |eligious persecution, were hospitably 
entertained ; their followers were encouraged to build new cities 
and to cultivate waste lands ; and many spots^ both in Europe 
and Asia, preserved t^ie name, the manners, or at least the 
memory, of these national colonies. Even the tribes of barbarians, 
who had seated themselves in arms on the territory of the empire, 
were gradually reclaimed to the laws of the church and state ; 
and, as long as they were separated from the Greeks, their pos- 
terity supplied a race of faithful and obedient soldiers. Did we 
possess guificient materials to survey the twenty-nine themes of 
the Byzantine monarchy, our curiosity might be satisfied with 
a chosen example ; it is fortunate enough that the clearest light 
should be thrown on the most interesting province, and the 
name of Peloponn|:sus will awaken the attention of the classic 
reader? 

As earjj^ as the eighth century, in the troubled reign of the state 
Iconoclasts, Greece, and even Peloponnesus,^® were overrun by sSii?! 
tome Sclavonian baifds, who outstripped the royal standard of 
Bulgaria. The strangers of old, Cadmus, and Danaus, and Pelops, 
had planted in that fruitful soil the seeds of policy and learning ; 

6 i iraera ij SapSopos, says Constantine (Thematibus, L 

n, c. tS, p. 25 [p. 53, eci. Bonn]) in a style as barbarous as the idea, which he con- 
firms, as usual, by a foolish epigram. The epitomizer of Strabo likewise observes, 
Ka%vvp ''B.mtpov #cat EAAaSa axt&ov #cat MaK.e 5 o)'t.ai/, #tat UekoTTovviiiTOP 

2 icAaa<H vefiovrat (L vii, p. 98, edit. Hudson) ; a passage which leads Do^well a 
weary dance (Geograph. Minor, tom, 11. dissert vi. p. 170*191) to enumerate the 
inroads of the Sclavi, and to fix the date (A.n. 980) of this petty geographer. fOn 
the Slavonic detent m Greece, sefe Appendix 7.3 
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but the Sjavage$ of the north eradicated what ydt reuiaiiied ^bf 
their sickiy and* withered roots. In this irruption, the country 
and the inhabitants were transformed ; the Grecian blond was 
contaminated ; and the proudest nobles «of Peloponnesus were 
branded with the names of foreigners and slaves^ By the dili- 
gence of succeeding princes, the land was in some measure 
purified from the barbarians ; and the humble remnant was bound 
by an oath of obedience, tribute, and military service, which they 
often renewed and often violated. The siege of Patras was formed 
a singular concurrence of the Sclavonians of Peloponnesus 
and the Saracens of Africa. In their last distress, a pious fiction 
of the approach of the preetor of Corinth revived the courage of 
the citisEens. Their sally was bold and successful ; the Strangers 
embarked, the rebels submitted, and the glory of the day was 
ascribed to a phantom or a stranger, who fought in‘"the foremost 
ranks under the character of St. Andrew the Apostle. The 
shrine which contained his relics was decorated with the trophies 
of victory, and the captive race was for ever devoted to the ser- 
vice and vassahvge of the metropolitan church of Patras. By 
the revolt of two Sclavonian tribes in the neighbourhood of 
Helos and Lacedaemon, the peace of tlie peninsula was often 
disturbed. They sometimes insulted the weakness, and some*- 
times resisted the oppression, of the Byzantine government, till 
at length the approach of their hostile brethren extorted a 
golden bull to define the rights and obligations of the Ezzferites 
and Milerigi, whose annual tribute was defined at twelve hundred 
pieces of gold. From these strangers tlie Imperial geograj^er 
has accurately distinguished a domestic and perhaps original race, 
who, in some degree, might derive their blood jfrom the much- 
injured Helots. The liberality of the Romans, and especially of 
Augustus, had enfranchised the mantime cities from the ddimnlon 
of Sparta ; and the continuance of the same benefit ennobled 
them with the title of Eleuthero-or Free-Laconians!^® In the 
time of Constantine Porphyrogenitus thhy had acquired tfife 
name of Mnbmles^ under which they dishonour the claim of 
liberty by the inhuman pillage of all that is shipwrecked on 
their rocky shores. Their territory, barren of corn, but frt^4ful 
of olives, extended to the Cape ojftlalea ; they accepted a chief 
or prince front the Byzantine prsetor, and a light tnbute of four 
hundred pieces of gold was the badge of their immunity rather 

*«Straboii, GeograpPh. .Vni. p. «;62 [5, §^5]. Pausanios, Graec. Descnptip, I 
iil c. ax, p. 264, 265. Jlln. Hist Katur. 1 . iv. c, 
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than nf their dependence. The freemen of Laconia assumed the 
dbaracter of Romans, and long adhered to the religion of the 
Greeks. By the zeal of the emperor Basil, they were baptized 
in the faith of Christ ; but the altars of Venus and Neptune had 
been crowned by those rustic votaries five hundred years afrer 
they were proscribed in the Roman world. In the theme ofcitieiaad 

"r* ^ IT e> . OVettUO Ol 

Peloponnesus forty cities were still numbered, and the declin- ^ 'iopoan««ui 
ing state of Sparta, Argos, and Cori^ h may be suspended in 
the tenth century, at an equal distance, ^jerhaps, between their 
antique splendour and their present desolation. The duty of 
military service, either in person or by substitute, was imposed 
on thejands or benefices of the province ; a sum of five pieces 
of gold was assessed on each of the substantial tenants ; and the 
same capita^on was shared among several heads of inferior value. 

On the proclamation of an Italian war, the Peloponnesians excused 
themselves by a voluntary oblation of one hundred pounds of 
gold (four thousand pounds sterling) and a thousand horses with 
their arms and trappings. The churches and monasteries fur- 
nished their contingent ; a sacrilegious profit was extorted from 
the sale of ecclesiastical honours ; and the indigent bishop of 
Leucadia was made lesponsible for a pension of one hundred 
pieces of gold.^® 

But the wealth* of the province, and the trust of the revenue, 
werg founded on the fair and plentiful produce of trade and ®»pec'iauy 
manufactures ; and some symptoms of liberal policy may be “ “ ' 
traced in a law which exempts from all personal taxes the mari- 
ners of Peloponnesus and the workmen in parchment and purple. 

This denomination may be fairly applied or extended to the 
manufactures of linen, woollen, and more especially of silk : 
the former of which had flourished in Greece since the 
days of Homer ; and the last was introduced perhaps as early 
as the reign of Justinian. These arts, which were exercised at 
JDorinth^ Thebes, aq^ Argos, aflbrded food and occupation to 
a numerous people ; the men, women and children were distri- 
buted according to their age and strength ; and, if many of 


Copstantin. de Administrando linperio, 1, li. c. 50, 51,52. 

The rock of Leucate was the southern promontory of his island and djocese. 
Had he been the exclusive guardian of the Hover’s Leap, so well known to the 
readers <5^ Ovid (Epist. Sappho) and the Spectator, he might have been the ricbes|t 
prelate of the Qreek church. 

^ Leucatensis mihi juravit episcopus, quotannis ecclesiam suam debere Nice- 
photo aureos centum persolvere, similiter et ceteras plus minusve secundum vir«6 
suas (Liutprandin Legal, p. 489 {c. 63]). 
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these were daves, their masters, who directed the 

work and enjoyed the pi’oht, were of a free and honourable 
condition. The gifts which a rich and generous matron of 
Peloponnesus presented to the emperor Basil, her adopted son, 
were doubtless fabricated in the Grecian looms. J>amelis 
bestowed a carpet of fine wool, of a pattern which imitated the 
spots 6f a peacock’s tail, of a magnitude to overspread the floor 
of a new church, erected in the triple name of Christ,'^ of 
Michael the archangel, and the prophet Elijah. She gave six 
hundred pieces of silk and linen, of various use and denomina- 
tion the silk was painted with the Tyrian die, and adorned 
by the labours of the needle ; and the linen was so exquisitely 
fine that an entire piece might be rolled in the hollow of a 
cane,^^ In his description of the Greek manufactures, an 
historian of Sicily discriminates their price according to the 
weight and quality of the silk, the closeness of the texture, the 
beauty of the colours, and the taste ^nd materials of the em- 
broidery. A single, or even a double or treble, thread was 
thought sufficient for ordinary sale ; but the union of six 
tlireads composed a piece of stronger and more costly workman- 
ship. Among the colours, he celebrates, with affectation of 
eloquence, the fiery blaze of the scarlet, and the softer lustre of 
the green. The embroidery was raised either in silk or gold ; 
the more simple ornament of stripes or circles was surpassed by 
the nicer imitation of flowers ; the vestments that were fabri- 
cated for the palace or the altar often glittered with precious 
stones ; and the figures were delineated in strings of Oriental 
fiearls.^^ Till the twelfth century, Greece alone, of all the 
countries of Christendom, was possessed of the insect who is 
taught by nature, and of the w^orkmen who are instructed pj art, 
to prepare this elegant luxury. But the secret had been* stolen 
by the dexterity and diligence of the Arabs ; the calq^hs of the 
East and West scorned to borrow from tjie unbelievers their 
furmture and apparel ; and two cities of Spain, Almeria an<f 


Constantine (in Viu Basil, c. 74, 75, I76, p. 195, 197, in Script.tkUost 
Theophanem) who allows himself to use giany technical or barbarous woras : 
barbarous, says he, t|? rroKkS^v a^LoBCtf, koXov yap itrl TovToiv icotvoA«Kre7»'. Ducange 
labours on some ; but he was not a weaver. 

‘**^The manufactures of Palermo, as they are described by Hugo Falcandus 
(Hist. Sicula in proem, in Muraion, Script. Rerum Italicarum, tom. v. p, 256), are a 
copy dl those of Greece. Without transcribing his declamatory sentences, which 
I have soiiened m the text, I shall observe, that in this passage, the strange word 
exarentasmaJa is very properly changed for exanthemata by Carisius, me first 
editor. Falcandus lived about the year 1190. ^ 
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Lisbon, were famous for the manufacture, the use, and perhaps 
the exportation of silk. It was first introduced into Sicily by traas^rtod 
the Normans; and this emigration of trade distinguishes the£*S«S**“ 
victory of Roger froiti the uniform and fruitless hostilities of 
every ^e. After tl^ sack of Corinth, Athens, and Thebes, his 
lieutenant embarked with a captive train of weavers and arti* 
ficers of both sexes, a trophy glorious to their master and dis- 
gHiiceful to the Greek emperor. 22 The king of Italy was not 
insensible of the value of the prese, ^ and, in the restitution 
of the prisoners, he exempted only th^ *ale and female manu- 
facturers of Thebes and Corinth, who labour, says the Byzantine 
historian, under a barbarous lord, like the old Eretrians in the 
service^of Darius.^^ A stately edifice, in the palace of Palermo, 
was erected for the use of this industrious colony ; and the 
art was pro^^agated by their children and disciples to satisfy 
the increasing demand of the western world. The decay of 
the looms of Sicily may be ascribed to the troubles of the 
island and the competition of the Italian cities. In the year 
thirteen hundred and fourteen, Lucca alone, among her sister 
republics, enjoyed the^ lucrative monopoly. A domestic revo- 
lution dispersed the manufactures of Florence, Bologna, Venice, 

Milan, and even the countries beyond the Alps ; and, thirteen 
years after this gvent, the statutes of Modena enjoin the plant- 


^nde ad interiora Graeciae progpressi, Corinthum, Thebas, Athenas, antiquA 
nobilitat^ celebres, expugnant ; et, maxima ibidem praeda dirept^, opifices etiam, 
qui serictSB pannos texere solent, ob ignominiam Imperatons illius suique principis 
gloriam captives deducunt. Quos Rogerius, in Palermo Siciliae metropoli collocaxis, 
artem texendi suos edocere praecepit ; et exhinc praedicta ars ilia, prius a Graecis 
tantum inter Christianos habita, Romanis patere coepit ingeniis (Otho Frisingen. 
de Gesitis Frederici I. 1 . i. c. 33, in Muratori, Script. Ital. tom. vi. p. 668). This 
eitception allows thebisiiop to celebrate Li5.bon and Alinena in sericorum pannorum 
opidcicTprsenohilissimae (m Chron. apud Muratori, Annali dTtaliaj tom, ix. p. 41^). 
[On the manufacture of silk and the regulation of the silk trade and guilds of silk 
raerchantS^at Constantinople, much light is thrown by the so-called 'jSTroftxtKbv 
or Book of the Prefect of the City — an Imperial Edict published by M. 

♦Jules Nicole of Geneva ii#i893, and attnbuted by him, without sufficient proof, to 
Leo VI. Cp. sects, iv.-viii. We find distinguished the who sold silk 

dresses; ^^andtopratai who sold dresses imported from Syria or Cilicia; the 
ffteiaxopratm^ sUk merchants ; the katartarioi^ silk manufacturers ; and serikarioi^ 
si^pBreavers.] 

^Nicetas in Manuel, 1 . ii. c. 8, 65. He describes these Greeks as skilled 

evr)TpCov<e h96vat as ierri^ npoaravixopra^ rStv i$(ip,tT<av itol xpvo'on'dwrrwv (rrohthtf. 

Hugo Falcandus styles them nobiles officinas. The Arabs had not introduced 
silk, though they had planted canes and made sugar in the plain of Palermo. 

^See the Life of Castruccio Casticani, not by Machiavel, but by jb|i> more 
autjbentic biographer Nicholas Tegrimi. Muratori, who has inserted it in the 
adth volume of his Scriptores, quotes this curious passage in his Italian An- 
tiquities (tom, ijiissert. xxv, p. 378). 
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ing of miilfeeihty tree^ and regulate the duties oti mw silk.^® 
The northern cliihates are less propitious to the educa^tion of 
the stlk-wfn*in ; but the industry of France and England is 
supplied and enriched by the productions' of Italy and China, 
of I must repeat the complaint that the ^gue and scanty me- 
SfpS®®** moriak of ftie times will not afford any just estimate of the 
taxeS^ the revenue, and the resomces of the Greek empire. 
From every province of Europe and Asia the rivulets of gKild 
and ^silver discharged into the Imperial reservoir a copious and 
perennial stream. The separation of the branches from the 
trunk increased the relative magnitude of Constantinople ; and 
the maxims of despotism contracted the state to the capital, 
the capital to the palace, and the palace to the royal person. 
A Jewish traveller, who visited the East in the twelfth century, 
is lost in his admiration of the Byzantine riches. It is here,** 
says Benjamin of Tudela, '^in the queen of cities, that the 
tributes of the Greek empire are aiyioally deposited, and the 
lofty towers aro filled with precious magazines of silk, purple 
and gold. It is said that Constantinople pays each day to her 
sovereign twenty thousand pieces of gold f which are levied on 
the shops, taverns, and markets, on the merchants of Persia 
and Egypt, of Russia and Hungary, of Italy and Spain, wbo 
frequent the capital by sea and land.** In all pecuniary 
matters, the authority of a Jew is doubtless respectable ; but, 
as the three hundred and sixty-five days would produce a 
yearly income exceeding seven millions sterling, I am tempted 
to retrench at least the numerous festivals of the Greek cal- 
endar. The mass of treasure that was saved by Theodora and 
Basil the Second will suggest a splendid though indefinite 
idea of their supplies and resources. The mother of Michael, 
before she retired to a cloister, attempted to check or expose 
the prodigality of her ungrateful son by a free ai^^ faithful 

®&From the Ms. statutes, as they are quoted by Muraton in his Italian An 
tiquttles (tom. li. dissert, xxx. p. 46-48). 

broad silk manufacture was established in England in the yw 1620 
(Anderson’s Chronological Deduction, vol. 11. p. 4) ; but u is to the revocation of 
the Edict of Nantes that we owe the Spital fields colony. 

[And from the reign of Leo the Great fn the sth, to the capture of Constanti- 
nople at the beginning of the j;3th, the gold coinage was never depreciated] 
^Voyage de Benjamin de Tudele, tom. i. c. 5, p. 44*52- The Hebrew text has 
been translated into French by that marvellous child Baratier, who has added a 
volumi- of crude learning. The errors and fictions of the Jewish rabbi are not a 
sufficterit giouml to deny the reality of his travels. [Benjamin’s Itinerary 3^ been 
edind and translated by A. Ashei, 2 vols., 1840. For his statements concerning 
Greece, cp. Gregorovius, Gescli der Stadt A|hen im Mittelalter, ' 0, aoa] 
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llceount of the wealth which he inherited : one hundred^ and 
nine thousand pounds of gold, and three hundred thousand of 
silver^ the fruits of her own economy and that of her decease 
husband.^^ The avarice of Basil is not less renowned thm his 
valour and fortune : his victorious armies were paid and re- 
warded without brealcing into the mass of two hundred thou- 
sand pounds of gold (about eight millions sterling) which he 
had buried in the subterraneous vaults of the palace.^i Such 
accumulation of treasure is rejected the theory and practice 
of modem policy ; and we are mord \ ^ to compute the na- 
tional riches by the use and abuse of the public credit. Yet 
the maxims of antiquity are stil) embraced by a monarch for- 
midable to his enemies ; by a republic respectable to her 
allies ; and both have attained their respective ends, of military 
pow^ and domestic tranquillity. 

Whatever might be consumed for the present wants, or re- romp tmd 
served for the future use, of the state, the first and most sacred the emArom 
demand was for the poilip and pleasure of the emperor ; and 
his discretion only could define the measure of his private ex- 
pense. The princes of Constantinople were far removed from 
the simplicity of natuf e ; yet, with the revolving seasons, they 
were led by taste or fashion to withdraw to a purer air from the 
smoke and tumult of the capital. They enjoyed, or alFected 
to enjoy, the rustic festival of the vintage ; their leisure was 
amused by the exercise of the chase, and the calmer occupation 
of fishing ; and in the summer heats they were shaded from the 
sun aiM refreshed by the cooling breezes from the sea. The 
coasts and islands of Asia and Europe were covered with their 
magnificent villas ; but, instead of the modest art which secretly 
strives to hide itself and to decorate the scenery of nature, the 
marblie structure bf their gardens served only to expose the 
riches of the lord and the labours of the architect. The suc- 
cessive ^sualties of inheritance and forfeiture had rendered the 
•sovereign proprietcw of many stately houses in the city and 
suburbs, of which twelve were appropriated to the ministers of 
state ; but the great palace, the centre of the Imperial resi- 

ttnopU 

^ See the continuator of Theophanes (1. iv. p. 107 J^p. 172, ed. Bonn]), Ce- 
drenns (p. 544 [ii. p. 158, ed, Bonn]), and Zonams (tom. «. 1. xvi, p. 157 [c. ajjk 

® Zonara^ (tom. ii. I xvii. p. 225 [c. 8]), instead of pounds, uses the more 
classic appellation of talents, which, in a literal sense and strict computation, would 
multiply sixty-fold the treasure of Basil. 

®Fora copious and minute description of the Imperial palace, see the Con- 
standnop. Christiana (1. ii. c. 4, p. 1 13-123) of Ducange, the Tillemont of the middle 
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dence, was eleven centuries to the same position^ 

between the hippodirome^ the cathedral of St. Sophia, and the 
gardens, which descended by many a terrace to the shores of 
the Propontis, The primitive edifice ofc^the first Constantine 
was a copy or rival of ancient Rome ; the gradual improvements 
of his successors aspired to emulate the wonders of the old 
world, and in the tenth century the Byzantine palace excited 
the admiration, at least of the Latins, by an unquestionable 
pre-eminence of strength, size, and magnificence,®^ But flie 
toil and treasure of so many ages had produced a vast and 
irreguhr pile ; each separate building was marked with the 
character of the times and of the founder ; and the want of 
space might excuse the reigning monarch who demolished, 
perhaps with secret satisfaction, the works of his predecessors. 
The economy of the emperor Theophilus allowed a more free 
and ample scope for his domestic luxury and splendour. A 
favimrite ambassador, who had astonished the Abbassides them* 
selves by his pride and liberality, presented on his return the 
model of a palace, which the caliph of Bagdad had recently 


ages Never has laborious Germany produced two antiquarians more laborious 
and accurate than these two natives of lively France. [For recent works on the 
rcxionstruction of whe Imperial Palace, based on the Ceremonies of Constantine 
Porphyi'ogennetos, see above, vol. s, p 546 All attempts reconstruct the plan 
must be fanciful until the site is excavated. The following facts emerge as certain 
from the investigations of L.abarte and Biehaiev. There were two ways froo the 
Chrysotnklmo^. isee below, n 36) to the Hippodrome. By the northern part of the 

E ala<e, the Emperor could r^ch the cathisrna at the north of the Hippodrome ; 

ift the (probably) shorter way led through the southern rooms of the palace, (a) 
the Lausiac tnkhnos and (^) the tnklinos of Justinian (II ), commonly called “the 
Justinian The Justinian opened into the Skyla (a vestibule), from which there 
was i door into the Hippodrome (eastern side) ; and, as the Justinian ran from 
east to west, we can conclude that the Chrysotnklmos, the chief throne-room of the 
Older Palace, with the adjoining private rooms of the Einpeior, was eas* oi the 
Hippodrome. Thi other way, which the Emperor followed when he went to St. 
Sophia or to the c iihisma of the Hippodrome, led through the palace of Theo- 
philus (the Trikonchon, see below) and the palace of Daphne We knoV the names 
of all the rooms, &c., through which he passed, but webave no clue to t!fc^ direc- 
tioh. We can only say that (i) all these palaces and hmls were north of the Jus- 
tinian $ (a) the Tiikonchon lay betwten the Gold Tnkhnos and the palace of 
Daphne , (3) tht palace of Magnaura lay north of the palace of Daphne.J 

8»The Byzantine palace surpasses the Capitol, the palace of Pergamus. the 
Ruhnian wood {^nuSpov ayoAfta), the temple Hadrian at Cj^zicus, the PyramiCIs, 
the Phams, Stc , according to an epigram (Antholog Graec 1 , iv. p. 488, 4S9, 
Brodsei, apud Wechel) ascribed to Julian, ex-praafect of Egypt. Seventy-one of 
his epigrams, some lively, are collected m Brunck (Analect Graec. tom. u. p. 493- 
510) , but this IS wanting 

Cesnstantmopohtanum Palatium non pulchntudme solum, verum etiam forti- 
tudme, omnibus quas unquam videram perspexerim] mumtionibus prasstat 
(Liutprand, Hist. 1. v. c. 9 [ . 21J, p 46^). 
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constructed on the banks of the Tigris. The model wm in- 
stantly copied and surpassed ; the new buildings of Theophilus^^ 
were accompanied with gardens, and with five churches, one of 
which was conspicuodls for size and beauty ; it was crowned with 
three domes, the rpof, of gilt brass, reposed on columns of 
Italian marble, and the walls were encrusted with marbles of 
various colours. In the face of the church, a semi-circular 
portico, of the figure and name of the Greek sigma, was supported 
by fifteen columns of Phrygian mar^ and the subterraneous 
vaults were of a similar construction) The square before the ^ihe^Mystio 
sigma was decorated with a fountain, and the margin of the^^^*^'**^ 
bason was lined and encompassed with plates of silver. In the 
beginning of each season, the bason, instead of water, was re- 
plenished with the niost exquisite fruits, which were abandoned 
to the popUace for the entertainment of the prince. He en- 
joyed this tumultuous spectacle from a throne resplendent with 
gold and gems, which \^as raised by a marble staircase to the 
height of a lofty terrace. Below the throne were seated the 
officers of his guards, the magistrates, the chiefs of the factions 
of the circus ; the inferior steps were occupied by the people, 
and the place below was covered with troops of dancers, singers, 
and pantomimes. The square was surrounded by the hall of 
justice, the ar^nal, and the various offices of business and 
pleasure ; and the purple chamber was named from the annual 
disftribution of robes of scarlet and purple by the hand of the 
empress herself. The long series of the apartments was adapted 
to the seasons, and decorated with marble and porphyry, with 
painting, sculpture, and mosaics, with a profusion of gold, silver, 
and precious stones. His fanciful magnificence employed the 
skill and patience of such artists as the times could afford ; but 
the taste of Athens would have despised their frivolous and 
costly ^bours: a golden tree, with its leaves and branches, 
which Weltered a multitude of birds, warbling their artificial 
notes, and two lion% of massy gold, and of the natural size, who 

^ $ee the anonymous contmuator of Theophane (p. 59, 61, 86 [p, 94, 98, 139, 

Bonn]), whom I have followed m the neat and concise abstract of Le Beau 
{Hist, du Bas. Empire, tom. xiv. f).*436, 438). [The great building of Theophilus 
was the Trikonchon (so called from its three apses^with a semicircular peristyle called 
the iSigma. The buildmg had an understorey, which from its acoustic prcmerty of 
rendering whispers audible was called Mva-n^pio*' — “The Whispering Room”, 
Theophilus was so pleased with his new edifice that he made considerablechan^^s 
in the ceremonies of the Court ; transferring to the Trikonchon many sdieninities 
and receptions which used to be held mother rooms. See Theoph. Contin, p. 142, 
ed. Bonn.] 
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looked and roared like their brethren of the forest. The suc- 
cessors of Theophlius, of the Basihan and Comnenian dynasties, 
were not less ambitious of leaving some memorial of their re- 
sidence ; and the portion of the palace^ most splendid a^id 
august was dignified with the title of thf golden inclmtum?^ 
SfatSiaa. becoming modesty, the rich and noble Greeks aspired to 

Anoa imitsate their sovereign, and, when they passed through the 
streets on horseback, in their robes of silk and embroidery, they 
were mistaken by the children for kings. A matron of Pelo- 
ponnesUs,3S who had cherished the infant fortunes of Basil the 
Macedonian, was excited by tenderness or vanity to visit the 
greatness of her adopted son. In a journey of five hundred 
miles from Patras to Constantinople, her age or indolence de- 
clined the fatigue of an horse or carriage ; the soft litter Or 
bed of Daniehs was transported on the shouldei’s of ten robust 
slaves ; and, as they were relieved at easy distances, a band of 
three hundred was selected for the performance of this service. 
She was entertained in the Byzantine palace with filial reverence 
and the honours of a queen ; and, whatever might be the origin 
of her wealth, her gifts were not unworthy of the regal dignity. 
I have already described the fine and curious manufactures of 
Peloponnesus, of linen, silk, and woollen ; but the most accept- 
able of her presents consisted in three hundred beautiful youths, 
of whom one hundred were eunuchs;*^® ‘'for she was not 

In aureo tnclmio quae prssstantior est pars potentissime (/Ae usurper Romanus^ 
degens caeleras partes (^/?tT)distnbuerat(Liutprand. Hist. L v. c.9[ = c. 21]} p. 4^). 
For this lax signification of Triclinium (a^ificium tna vel plura Khxtrn scilicet 
complectens) see Ducange (Gloss. Graec. et Observations sur Joipville, p. ^340) and 
Reiske (ad Constantinum de Ceremoniis, p. 7). [The Gold Room (Xpuiror/it«cAtvos), 
being near the imperial chambers, more convenient for ordinary ceremonies 
than the more distant thione-iooms which were used only on specially solemn 
occasions. It was built by Justin 11 , and was probably modelled on the d<^ign of 
the Church of St. Seigms'and Bacchus built by Justinian. (For the plan of this 
church see plate 5 m the atlas to Salzenberg's Altchristliche Baudenkaale von 
Cpel, j cp. I abarte, op. at p 161 ; Bieliaiev, op, ett, p. la ) Ducange, Constant 
Christ. II. p- 94^95. confounds the Chrysotriklmos vnth ^he Augusteus, another 
tbrone*roOm which was m the Daphne palace. The Chrysotriklmos was domed 
and had eight KOjuiapat or recesses off the central room.] 

In equis vectl (says Benjamin of Tudela) regum filiis videntur persimiles. I 
prefer the Latm version of Constantine rEmpereur(p 46) to the French of Barati^ 
(tom. t p. 49). c 

^ See, the account of her journey, munificence, and testament m the Life of Basil* 
by his grandson Constantine (c. 74, 7^, 76, p. 195*197)* 

‘^Carmmat^um [%* carzimasiumJ{,co#>fi,^es, Ducange* Gloss. ) Graeci vocant, 
amputatis viril ibns et virgA, puerum eunuchum quos quod] Verdunenses mer- 
catores ol* immensum lucrum fecere solent et in Hispaniam ducere (Lii|tprand* 1. 
VI. c. 3, p. 470).— The last abominauon of the abominable slave-trade ! Yet J am 
surprised to find in the xth century such active speculations of commerce ih 
Lorraine 
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Ignorant/* says the historian, ^Hhat the air of the palace is 
more congenial to such insects than a shepherd’s dairy the 
dies of the summer During her lifetime, she bestowed the 
greater part of her estates in Peloponnesus, and her testament 
instituted Leo, the son of Basil, her universal heir. After the 
payment of the legacies, fourscore villas or farms were added 
to the Imperial domain ; and three thousand slaves of Danielis 
were enfranchised by their new lord, and transplanted as a 
colony to the Italian coast. From this example of a private 
matron, we may estimate the wealth '^d magnificence of the 
emperors. Yet our enjoyments are coniined by a narrow circle ; 
and, whatsoever may be its value, the luxury of life is possessed 
with more innocence and safety by the master of his own, than 
by the steward of the public, fortune. 

In an absolute government, which levels the distinctions of Honours and 
noble and plebeian birth, the sovereign is the sole fountain ofimpJiiai * 
honour ; and the rank, both in the palace and the empire, de- 
pends on the titles and dffices which are bestowed and resumed 
by his arbitrary will. Above a thousand years, from Vespasian 
to Alexius Comnenus,^® the Ccesar was the second person, or at 
least the second degree, after the supreme title of Augustm was 
more freely communicated to the sons and brothers of the reign- 
ing monarch. To elude without violating his promise to a power- 
ful associate, th? husband of his sister, and, without giving himself 
an •equal, to reward the piety of his brother Isaac, the crafty 
Alexius interposed a new and supereminent dignity. The happy 
flexibility of the Greek tongue allowed him to compound the 
names of Augustus and emperor (Sebastos and Autocrator), and 
the union produced the sonorous title of Sehasiocrator, He was 
exalted above the Caesar on the first step of the throne ; the 
public acclamatidlis repeated his name; and he was only dis- 
tinguished , from the sovereign by some peculiar ornaments of 
the heM and feet. The emperor alone could assume the purple 
or red buskins, and*the close diadem or tiara, which imitated the 
l^hion of the Persian kings. It was an high pyramidal cap of 

,^s#See the Alexiad (I. iii. p. 78, 79 [c. 4]) of Anna Comnena, who, except in filial 
piety, may be compared to Mademoiselle de Montpensier. In her awful reverence 
for titles and forms, she styles her father ’B*rtorTT?f«)vapx»?«, ftie inventor of this royal 
art, the rex***! and eTrcimi/itij ewKmjfuii', 

^ Sre^a, Staiijfta ; see Reiske, ad Ceremoniale, p, 14, 15. Ducange 

has given a learned dissertation on the crowns of Constantinople, Rome, France, 
i&c. fsur Joinville, xxv. p. 289-303), but of his thirty-four models none exalkly tally 
with Annans description. [The Imperial costume may be best studied in ByjSafttine 
mmiathres. It does not seem correct to describe the crown as a high pyramidal 
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cloth or silk, mmmt concealed by a profusion of pearls and jewels 
the crown was farmed by an horizontal circle and two arches of 
gold ; at the summit, the point of their intersection, was placed 
a globe or cross, and two strings or lappetsr of pearl depended on 
either cheek. Instead of red, the buskins of the Sebastocrator 
and Caesar were green ; and on their open doronets or crowns the 
precious gems were more sparingly distributed. Beside and 
below the Caesar, the fancy of Alexius created the Panh^pgr-- 
seba$tos and the Proiosebastosy whose sound and signification will 
satisfy a Grecian ear. They imply a superiority and a priority 
above the simple name pf Augustus ; and this sacred and primi- 
tive title of the Roman prince was degraded to the kinsmen and 
servants of the Byzantine court. The daughter of Alexius 
applauds, with fond complacency, this artful gradation of hopes 
and honours ; but the science of words is accessible to the 
meanest capacit;y ; and this vain dictionary was easily enriched 
by the pride of his successors. To their favourite sons or 
brotfic’^s, they imparted the more loffy appellation of Lord or 
Despot, which was illustrated with new ornaments and preroga- 
tives, and placed immediately after the person of the emperor 
himself The five titles of 1. Despot ; 2. Sebastocrator ; 3. Cassar ; 
4. PavhfpersehaHos ; and, 5. Protosehastos ; were usually confined 
to the princes of his blood ; they were the emanations of his 
majesty ; but, as they exercised no regular functions, their exists 
ence was useless, and their authority precarious. 

(Mjojiom® But in every monarchy the substantial powers of government 
»uf«*an<i must be divided and exercised by the ministers of the palace and 
% « wmy treasury, the fleet and army. The titles alone can differ ; and in 


cap " ; the crowns represented in the paintings are not high or pyramidal. The 
diadem& of the Empresses had not the cioss oi the pearl pendants. As {aibfaon 
says, It was only the ci own and the red boots which distinguished the Emperor ; 
ther^ were no distinctively Imperial robes, (i) On great State occasions the 
Emperor wore a long tunic (not necessanly purple) called a divete^wn ; 

and over it eithei a heavy mantle (x^anv^)or a scarf (Awposlw ound over the shouM^s 
and round the arms (a) As a sort of half dress costume and always when he 
was riding the Emperor wore a different tunic, ampler and more convenient, 
called the scaramanpon (<rKapafiayy(.Qv) and over it a lighter cloak (eraytoi'). (3) 
There was yet another hghtei dress the colomon (koAo^iov), a tunic with short 
sleeves to the elbow or no sleeves at all which he wore on some occasions. 
these official tunics were worn over the ordin^y tunic (x^rmv} of private life. The 
only satisfactory discussions of these Imperial costumes are to be found m Bidiaiev, 
Ls5hednevnye i Voskresnye Pntmy \u Isarei ( ~ Byrantma Bk ti . 1893) fo*" the 
cTKapojiAAyytoi', p 8, leoAo^to*' p .16 , 6i^irr»}<rto»', p $6 . Awpo^ (w hich corresponded 
to the Roman fraha), p 213 214, 301 For the StapaKtov which was worn on 
certain Occasions instead of the Si^rirtitnov see zfi 197*8 (Basil ii in the miniature 
mentioned below, note 54 seems to wear a gold $tapaKtop). Bieliaiev explams the 
origin of ‘^tisfactonly fi^om Lat. divit&nse (p. 54).] 
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tKe revolution of ages, the counts and praefects, the pr^tor ^ttd 
quaestor, insensibly descended, while their servants rose above 
their heads to the first honours of the state. 1 . In a monarchy, 
which refers every object to the person of the prince, the care 
and ceremonies of the palace form the most respectable depart- 
ment, The Cttropalata,^^^ so illustrious in the age of Justinian, 
was supplanted by the Protovestiare, whose primitive functions 
wei^ limited to the custody of the wardrobe. From thence his 
jurisdiction was extended over the numc ^us menials of pomp and 
luxury ; and he presided with his silver ^ >d at the public and 
private audience. 2. In the ancient system of Constantine, the 
name of Logothete, or accountant, was applied to the receivers of 
the finances : the principal officers were distinguished as the 
Logothetes of the domain, of the posts, the army, the private 
and public treasure ; and the great Logothete, the supreme 
guardian of the laws and revenues, is compared with the chan- 
cellor of the Ijatin monarchies.^^ His discerning eye pervaded 

•*2 Pars exstaas curis, solo diademate dispar, 

Ordine pro rerum vocitatus Cura-Palati . 
says the African Corippus (de I^audibus Justini, 1 i 136), and in the same century 
(the sixth) Cassiodonus represents him, who, viig 4 aure^ decoratus, inter numerosa 
obsequia primus ante pedes regios incederet (Vanar. vii. 5). But this great officer 
(unknown) avtrrtyvoia-ro^, exercising no function, pOk Se was cast down by 

the modern Greeks tosthe xvth rank (Codin. c, 5, p. 65 [p. 35, ed. Bonn]). 
[It IS not correct to say that the place of the Curopalates was taken by the pro- 
tovestifinos. This office of Curopalates still existed, but his functions and the entire 
1 esponsibility of the care of the Palace were devolved upon the Great Papias 
(o fj.eytK who was always an eunuch and held the rank of protospathar. He 

was a very luiportant official, and had an assistant (also an eunuch) called the 
Second” (oSevrepos)* Under him were all the palace servants: (i) the diaetarii, 
attendants attached to the various looms , (2) the ihstai, bath-attendants , (3) the 
larap-hghters (KavSrt\d.irTai) ; (4) the stove heaters (#ca/i7p/a5«9, KokSapioi ) , (5) the horo- 
logoi, who looked after the palace clocks, and (6) the mysterious ^apa^ai. Under 
the Second, who was speoially concerned with the wardrobe, were the vesMof r, 

The protovestiarios is totally distinct. He was a sort of chamberlain, next in rank 
apparently to the Praepositus sacn cubiculi, and holding an office of great trust. 
Bieliaiev (uf^hom we owe a valuable essay on all these offices m Byzantina, 1. p. 
lytS conjectures that tl^ duty of the Protovestiary was to take care of a private 

treasury (m which not only’ornaraents but money was kept) in the Imperial bed- 
chambOT (p, 176-7). As for the Curopalates he still remained one of the highest 
dignitaries, though it is not clear what duties he performed. Probably his post was 
honorary. In rank he was the highest person at court next to the nobilissimus, 
who'i^ame immediately after the Caesar. (Philotheus, ap. Const. Porph. de Cer. 
ii. 52, p. 711. ) Only 'ssx persons wer^deemed worthy of sitting at the same table 
as the Emperor and Empress, namely, the Patriarch of Constantinople, the Caesar, 
the Hobilissimus, the Cuiopalates, the Basileopator (cp, above, vol. v p. 206), and 
the Zost^ Patricia or highest maid of honour. See Philotheus, p 726 J 

^Niostas (m Manuel. I. vii. c. 1. [p. 262, ed Bonn]) defines him y hMxivmv 
ICuyKtAaptoVt cIiro«.cv Aoyo 5 eTij*iv Yet the epithet of psyav 

was addM by the elder Andronicus (Ducange, tom. 1. p. 822, 823). [This is the 
Logothete rov yevixav who corresponded to the old Count of the Sacred Largesses 
VOL. VJ^ 6 
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the eivil aclministr&tioiii ; and he was assisted, in due subordina- 
tion, by the eparoh or praefect of the city, the first secretary, and 
the keepers of the privy seal, the archives, and the red or purpje 
ink which was reserved for the sacred signature of the emperor 
alone,^^ The introductor and interpreter of foreign ambassadors 
were the great Chicmss^^ and the Dragoman,^^ two names of 
Turkish origin, and which are still familiar to the Sublime Porte. 
S, From the humble style and service of guards, the Domestics 
insensibly rose to the station of generals ; the military themes of 
the East and West, the legions of Europe and Asia, were often 
divided, till the gregt Domestic was finally invested with the 
universal and absolute command of the land forces. The Pro- 
tmlraior, in his original functions, was the assistant of the em- 
peror when he mounted on horseback ; he gradually became the 
lieutenant of the great Domestic in the field ; and his jurisdic- 
tion extended over the stables, the cavalry, and the royal train 
of hunting and hawking. The Stralopedarch was the great judge 
of the camp ; the Protospathaire cdmmanded the guards ; the 
Constable , the great ^teriarch,^^ and the Acolyih^^ were the. 


(tJ> y« viKov sr the Exchequei F or the history of the financial bureaux , compare Bury, 
Later Roman Empire, u p. 324, note). But there were other Logothetes : the 
Logothete ot the mihtaiy chest (tov orTpartwriicou) , the Logothete of the Dromos or 
Imperial post- a name which first occms m the 8th cen* jry ; the Logothete of 
the pastilles (twv aye\S»v, “ of the flocks ”) ] 

^From Leo I (a d. 470) the Impeiial ink, which is still visible on some Original 
acts, was a mixture of vermilhon and cinnabar or purple. The Emperor’s 
guardians, who shared in this prerogative, always marked in green ink the mdiction 
and the month See the Dictionnaire Diplomatique (tom 1. p 51 1, 513), a valuable 
abridgment 

*®The Sultan sent a Siaovs to Alexius (Anna Comnena, 1 . vi. p. 170 [c. 9J ; 
Ducange ad iac ), and Pachymer often speaks of the fxeya^ r^aov<s (1 vii c, i, 1 . xu. 
c. 30, 1 . xni. c 22) The Chiaoush basha is now at the hq^d of 700 officers |Ry(^ut*s 
Ottoman Empire p 349, octavo edition) * 

Tagerman is the Arabic name of an interpreter (d Herbelot, p. 8^, 855); 
»rpe»TO« Twv ov^ KotrVui^ hi Ofi.a.^ov<rt. Spayoii-avov^t sayS CodinUS (c.v . No. 70, pu 

67). See Villehardouin (No, 96), Busbequius (Epist. iv. p, 338), and Ducange 
(Observations sur Villehaidouin and Gloss. Graec. et Datin). ^ 

[There were various offices (7 m the loth century) with the title Domestic. 
The three chief were the Domestic of the Schools, the Domestic of the Excubiti, and 
the Domestic of the 1 mpenals. Cp. Phiiotheus apud Const. Porpk i. p. 7x3.3 
^ [The twi» ^aa-tXiK^v protospathartos was also avanlt'’, not 

a title; it was the rank below that of patrmian and above that of spatharocirndt- 
datu$ (which m turn was supenoi to that of spaihanos^l 

ICovo<rratiA»«, or «o»'ToofTawXc&, a corruption from the Latin Comes stabuli, or 
the French Conn^table. In a mihtaiy sense, it was used by the Greeks m the 
xith i^ntury, at least as early as m France. 

[o iT4)apct«fcpx^s» cp* above, vot. v p. 208. note 45.3 

[ttKoAov^ocs and if anghcr^jed should h^^acolufk. aicoAov9ta meant a ixrcmony.] 
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separate chiefs of the Franks, the barbarians, and the Yarangi,* 
or English, the mercenary strangers, who, in the decay of the^ 
national spirit, formed the nerve of the Byzantine armies. 4. The 
naval powers were nndef the command of the great Duke ; in Ms 
absence they obeyed th| great Drtmgaire of the fleet ; and, in }4s 
place, the Emr, or admiral, a name of Saracen extraction,^^ 
which has been naturalised in all the modern languages of 
Europe. Of these officers, and of many more whom it would be 
useless to enumerate,’ the civil and milita^ hierarchy was framed. 

Th^ir honours and emoluments, their ’ i ^ss and titles, their 
mutual salutations and respective pre-eminence, were balanced 
with more exquisite labour than would have fixed the constitu- 
tion of a free people ; and the code was almost perfect when this 
baseless fabric, the monument of pride and servitude, was for 
ever buried in The ruins of the empire. 

The most lofty titles and the most humble postures, which Adoration of 
devotion has applied to th^ Supreme Being, have been prosti- ® 
tuted by flattery and fear to creatures of the same nature with 
ourselves. The mode of adoration , of falling prostrate on the 
ground and kissing the feet of the emperor, was borrowed by 
Diocletian from Persian servitude; but it was continued and 
aggravated till the last age of the Greek monarchy. Excepting 
only on Sundays, "^hen it was waved, from a motive of religious 
pride, this humiliating reverence was exacted from all W'ho 
entered the royal presence, from the princes invested with the 
diadem ajpd pmple, and from the ambassadors who represented 
their independent sovereigns, the caliphs of Asia, Egypt, or Spain, 
the kings of France and Italy, and the Latin emperors of ancient 

was directly borrowed from the Normans. In the xiith century, Giannone 
reckons tl^ admiral of Sicily among the great officers. 

® 3 This sketch of honours and offices is drawn from George Codinus Curopalata, 
who survived the taking of Constantinople by the Turks ; his elaborate though 
trifling work^e Officiis Ecclesiae et Aulae C. P. ) has been illustrated by the notes 
o|Goar, and the three books of Gretser, a learned Jesuit. [For Codinus see Appendi^c 
1. — Following “Codinus,” Ducange and Gibbon, in the account in the text, have 
given a description of the ministers and officials of the Byzantine court which con- 
founds different periods in a single picture. The functions and the ii^ortance of 
these di^itaries were ccmstantly changing ; but the history of each office has still 
to be%rititen.3 ^ 

®*The respectful salutation of carrying the hand to the mouth, ad os, is the root 
of the Latin word, adoro adorare. [This is to go too far back. Adoro comes 
directly from oro,'\ See our learned Selden (vol. iii. p. 143-145, 94;^, in his Titles, 
of Honour, It seems, from the first books of Herodotus, to be of Persian origin. 

[The adoration of the Basileus is vividly represented in a fine miniature in a Vei^tian 
psalter, which shows the Emperor Basil IJ. in grand costume and men grovelling at 
his feet. Theare m a coloured reproducticm in Schlumberger’s Nicephore Phocas, 

P* 304-] 
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E^me. Iti Ills Imnsrictions of business, Liutprand, bishop of Cre- 
mona, asserted the free spint of a Frank and the dignity of 
his master Otho. Yet his sincerity cannot disguise the abase- 
ment of his drst audience. When he Approached the throne, 
the birds of the golden tree began to warble their notes, which 
were accompanied by the roarings of the two lions of gold. 
With his two companions, Liutprand was compelled to bow and 
to Ml prostrate; and thrice he touched the ground with his 
forehead. He arose ; but, in the short interval, the throne had 
been hoisted by an engine from the floor to the ceiling, the 
Imperial figure appeared in new and more gorgeous apparel, 
and the interview was concluded in haughty and majestic 
silence. In this honest and curious narrative, the bishop of 
Cremona represents the ceremonies of the Byzantine court, 
which are still practised in the Sublime Porte, and which were 
preserved in the last age by the dukes of Moscovy or Russia. 
After a long journey by the sea and land, from Venice to Con- 
stantinople, the ambassador halted at the golden gate, till he 
was conducted by the formal officers to the hospitable palace • 
prepared for his reception ; but this palace was a prison, and his 
jealous keepers prohibited all social intercourse, either with 
strangers or natives. At his first audience, he oflered the gifts 
of his master, slaves, and golden vases, and cqf^tly armour. The 
ostentatious payment of the officers and troops isplayed before 
his eyes the riches of the empire: he was entertained ' at a 
royal banquet, in which the ambassadors of the nations were 
marshalled by the esteem or contempt of the Greeks ; from his 
own table, the emperor, as the most signal favour, sent the 
plates which he had tasted ; and his favourites were dismissed 
with a robe of honour. In the morning and evening of each 
day, his civil and military servants attendeS their duty in the 

The two embassies of Lmlprand to Constantinople, all that he saw or suffered 
in the Greek capital, are pleasanth described by himsSlf (Hist. 1 . vi. c, 1-4, p. 46^- 
47 1. Legatio ad Nicepborum Phocam, p. 479-489). 

8® Among the amusements of the feast, a boy balanced, on his forehead, a pike, 
or pole, twenty-four feet long with a cross bar of two cubits a little below the tap, 
Two bays, naked, though cinctured {campestraU), together and singly, dimb^, 
stood played, descended &c. ita rae stupMum reddidit ; utrum mirablius nescio 
(p. 470 [vi. C. 9]) At another repast, an homily of Chrysostom on the Acts of the 
Apostles was read elata voce non Latme (p. 483 [c. 29. The words nm LaHne do 
not occur in the text ; but there is a variant Lahna for e/a/dt]). 

^Gala. is not improbably derived from Cala, or Caloat, in Arabic, a robe of 
honour (ReiSke, Not. in Cereraon. p. 84). IGaia seems to be connected with 
gallant, O Fr. gaiant; and it is supposed that both words may be akm to N.H.G. 
jwf, Gothic muian (to rejoice), xaijn-.l ^ 
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lijlWse; their labour was repaid by the sight, perhaps by the 
smile, of their lord ; his commands were signified by a nod or a 
sign ; but all earthly greatness stood silent and submissive in his 
presence. In his regular or extraordinary processions through rroc 
the capital, he unveiled his pei*son to the public view ; the rites Soa 
of policy were connected with those of religion, and his visits to 
the principal churches were regulated by the festivals of the 
Greek calendar. On the eve of these processions, the gracious 
or 3evout intention of the monarch, ^as proclaimed by the 
heralds. The streets were cleared and. \ nfied ; the pavement 
was strewed with flowers; the most precious furniture, the 
gold and silver plate, and silken hangings were displayed from 
the windows and balconies, and a severe discipline restrained 
and silenced the tumult of the populace. The march was 
opened by the military officers at the head of their troops ; they 
were followed in long order by the magistrates and ministers of 
the civil government : the person of the emperor was guarded 
by his eunuchs and demesnes, and at the church door he was 
^ solemnly received by the patriarch and his clergy. The task of 
applause was not abandoned to the rude and spontaneous voices 
of the crowd. The most convenient stations were occupied by 
the bands of the blue and green factions of the circus ; and 
their furious conflicts, which had shaken the capital, were in- 
sensibly sunk to an emulation of servitude. From either side 
they echoed in responsive melody the praises of the emperor ; 
their poets and musicians directed the choir, and long life and 
victory if ere the burden of every song. The same acclamations 
were performed at the audience, the banquet, and the church ; 
and, as an evidence of boundless sway, they were repeated in 
the Latin, Gothic, Persian, French, and even English language,®^ 
by thciicncrcenaries Vho sustained the real or fictitious character 
of those nations. By the pen of Constantine Porphyrogenitus 
this scieiiBe of form and flattery has been reduced into a pom- 

®®tSee above, vol. iv., Appendix lo, p. 531-a.] 

^UoKvxpoviCe^vis explained by e" (Codin. c. 7, Ducange, Gloss. Graec. 

tom. L p. 11199). 

^ Ktivirtpfier A<ov$ tifjLirepiovp. Peo^povfi — piKrutp AafiyfPi. 

fiov,\roff avuo^ (Ceremon. [i.] c. 75, p. 2x5). The want of the Latin 
V obligm the Greeks to employ their p [it was not a shift ; the pronunciation of 
/S was then, as it is now, the same as that of v] ; nor do they regard quantity. Till 
he recollected the true language, these strange sentences might puzzle a professor. 

Kara irarptav yKi^tr<rav koI o^rot, ^yovv 'lyKXtviarri troXvxpot^{^oitffi 

(Codin. p. 00 [p, 57, ed. Bonn]). I wish he had preserved the words, however 
corrupt, of itmt English acclamation. 
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pous and trilling which the vanity of succeeding tiihes 

might enrich with an ample supplement* Yet the calmer re- 
flection of a prince would surely suggest that the same acclama- 
tims were applied to every character and every reign ; and, if 
he had risen from a private rank, he might remember that his 
own voice had been the loudest and most eager in applause, at 
the very moment when he envied the fortune, or conspired 
against the life, of bis predecessor.®^ ( 

Mam»g«of The princes of the North, of the nations, says Ck)nstantine^ 
without faith or fame, were ambitious of mingling their blood 
“ with the blood of the Caesars, by their marriage with a royal 
virgin, or by the nuptials of their daughters with a Roman 
prince.®* The aged monarch, in his instructions to his son, 
reveals the secret maxims of policy and pride ; and suggests the 
most decent reasons for refusing these insolent and’ unreasonable 
demands. Every animal, says the discreet emperor, is prompted 
by nature to seek a mate among the animals of his own species ; 
and the human species is divided into various tribes, by the dis- 
tinction of language, religion, and manners. A just regard to , 
the punty of descent preserves the harmony of public and private 
life ; but the mixture of foreign blood is the fruitful source of 
disorder and discord. Such has ever been the opinion and 
practice of the sage Romans ; their jurisprudepce proscribed the 
marriage of a citizen and a stranger ; in the days of freedom and 
virtue, a senator would have scorned to match his daughter' with 
a king ; the glory of Mark Anthony was sullied by an Egyptian 
wife;®^ and the emperor Titus was compelled, by popular cen- 
sure, to dismiss with reluctance the reluctant Bernice.®®- This 


^ For all these ceremonies, see the professed work of Qonstantine Porphyrogebi- 
tus, with the notes, or rather dissertations, of his German editors, Leichabil Reiske. 
For the rank of the standing courtiers, p. 8o [c. 23 ad Jin,"], not. 23, 62* for the 
adoration, except on Sundays, p. 95, 240 [c. 39 ; c. 91 (p. 414, ed. Bone )], not. 131E, 
the processions, p. a [c, i], &c,, not. p. 3, &c., the acclamations, not. 25, 

&c., the factions and Hippodrome, p, 177-214 [c. 68«-c. 73], not. 9, 93, &c., th'i 
Gothic games, p. 221 [c. 83], not. iii, vintage, p. 217 [c. 78), not. 109. Much 
more intorraation is scatter^ over the work. 

WKt privato Otboni et nuper eadem dicenti nota adu tio (Tacit. Hist, i. $5). 
’f**The xmth chapter, de Admmistratione Imperii, may be explained andrectilied 
by the Famihae Byzanimae of Ducange. c 

^^Sequiturque netas < / 5 tgypiia conjunx (Virgil, ^neid. vin. 688 [leg, 686]). Yet 
this Egyptum wife was the daughter of a long line of kings. Quid te mutarit (says 
Antony in a pi^vate letter to Augustus)? an quod reginam ineo? Uxor mea est 
(Sueton. in At;^ust, c. 69). Yet I much question (for I cannot st^ to intpire) 
wheti^er the triumvir ever dared to celebrate his marriage either with Konian or 
Egyptian rites. 

^ Berenicem invitus invitam dimisit (Suetonius in Tito, c. 7). Have I observed 
elsewhere that this Jewish beauty was at tISs time above fifty years of age? The 
udicious Racine has most discreetly suppressed both her age and her country. 
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jwiffietual Mterdict was ratified by the fabulous sanctiom of i|he 
great Constautioe. The ambassadors of the nations, more, es- 
pecially of the unbelieving nations, ware solemnly admonished 
that such strange alliansces had been condemned by the founder 
of the church and city. The irrevocable l^w was inscribed on imagHMurr 
the altar of St. Sophia f and the impious prince who should stain 
the majesty of the purple was excluded from the civil and ec~ 
cle^astical communion of the Romans. If the ambassadors were 
instructed by any false brethren in thf Byzantine history, they 
might produce three memorable exam^ of the violation of 
this imaginary law : the marriage of Leo, or rather of his father, 
Constantine the Fourth, with the daughter of the king of the 
Chozars, the nuptials of the grand-daughter of Romanus with a 
Bulgarian prince, and the union of Bertha of France or Italy 
with young Romanus, the son of Constantine Porphyrogenitus 
himself* To these objections three answers were prepared, 
which solved the difficult and established the law. I. Theihe aratex 
deed and the guilt of Constantine Copronyraus were acknow- a$? 733 
ledged* The Isaurian heretic, who sullied the baptismal font 
and declared war against the holy images, had indeed embraced 
a barbarian wife. By this impious alliance he accomplished the 
measure of his crimes, and was devoted to the just censure of 
the church and o^ posterity. II. Romanus could not be alleged The second, 
as a legitimate emperor ; he was a plebeian usurper, ignorant of^ ® ^ 
the laws, and regardless of the honour, of the monarchy. His 
son Christopher, the father of the bride, was the third in rank 
in the ?ollege of princes, at once the subject and the accom- 
plice of a rebellious parent. The Bulgarians were sincere and 
devout Christians ; and the safety of the empire, with the re- 
demption of many thousand captives, depended on this pre- 
posterBus alliance. * Yet no consideration could dispense from 
the law of Constantine : the clergy, the seriate, and the people 
disapproved the conduct of Romanus ; and he was repi’oached, 
fioth in his life and death, as the author of the public disgrace. 

III. For, the marriage of his own son with the daughter ofThetnint 
Hugo, king of Italy, a more honourable defence is contrived by 
the wise Porphyrogenitus. Constantine, the great and holy, es- 
teemed the fidelity and valdur of the Franks ; and his pro- 

Constantine was made to praise the evyeVeia and nepiijidveta of the Franks, with 
whom he claimed a private and public alliance. The French writeis {Isaac Casau- 

m Dedicat. Polybii) are highly delighted with these compliments. [A Mc^odia 
is extant which is composed by Imperial order for the young Romanus ana dedi- 
cated by him to Bertha. It has been published by S. Lambros m the Bulletin dc 
Correspandance helMnique, ii., 266 (i;878).3 
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phetic spMfe belifeld the vision of their future greatness, 'tfliey 
alone were esesepted from the general prohibition : Hugo king 
of France was the lineal descendant of Charlemagne and his 
daughter Bertha inherited the prerogatives of her &mily and 
nation. The voice of truth and malice, insensibly betrayed the 
fraud or error of the Imperial court. The patrimonial estate of 
Hugo was reduced from the monarchy of France to the simple 
county of Arles ; though it was not denied that, in the confusion 
of the times, he had usurped the sovereignty of Provence and 
invaded the kingdom of Italy. His father was a private noble : 
and, if Bertha derived her female descent from the Carlovingian 
line, every step was polluted with illegitimacy or vice. The grand- 
mother of Hugo was the famous Valdrada, the concubine, rather 
than the wife, of the second Lothair ; whose adultery, divorce, 
and second nuptials had provoked against him the fhunders of the 
Vatican. His mother, as she was styled, the great Bertha, was 
successively the wife of the count of Arles and the marquis of 
Tubcany ; France and Italy were scandalized by her gallantries ; 
and, till the age of threescore, her lovers, of every degree, were* 
the zealous servants of her ambition. The example of maternal 
incontinence was copied by the king of Italy ; and the three 
favourite concubines of Hugo were decorated with the classic 
names of Venus, Juno, and Semele.®® The daughter of Venus 
was granted to the solicitations of the Byzantine court ; her name 
of Bertha was changed to that of Eudoxia ; and she was wedded, or 
rather betrothed, to young Romanus, the future heir of the empire 
of the East. The consummation of this foreign alliance was sus- 
pended by the tender age of the two parties ; and, at the end of five 
rpwth of the union was dissolved by the death of the virgin spouse. 

WthA. A.D. second wife of the emperor Romanus was a maiden of pie« 
beian, but of Roman birth ; and their two daughters, Th^phano 
and Anne, were given in marriage to the princes of the earth, 
othoxof eldest was bestowed, as the pledge of peace, on the eldest 

son of the great Otho, who had solicited fhis alliance with arms 


Constantine Porphyrogenitus (de Administrat Imp. c. 26) exhibits a pedigree 
and iife of the illustrious king Hugo (jrepiBMnrov otrywp'o?). A more correct 
idea may be formed from the Criticism of ragi, the Annals of Muratori, and Abe 
Abridgment of St. Mate, a.d. 925-946. 

After the mention of the thiee goddesses, Liutprand very naturally adds, et 
qitoniam non rex solus ns abuieb<itur, earum nati ex mcertis patnbus originem 
ducujit (Hist. 1. iv. c. 6 [= c. 14]) , for the marriage of the younger Bertha see Hist, 
I. V. c. 5 [=0. 3141 ; for the incontinence of the elder, dulcis exeicitio Hymenaei, 1, li. 
c. 15 [==c. 5S]j for the viiuies and vices of Hugo, 1, iii. c. 5 [=c. 19J Ydt it 
must not be'forgot that the bishop of Crerwna was a lover of scandaL 
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aim embassies. It might legally be questioned how far a Saxon 
was entitled to the privilege of the French nation; but every 
scruple was silenced by the fame and piety of a hero who had 
restored the empire of the West. After the death of her father- 
in-law and husband, Tl^jeophano governed Rome, Italy, and Ger- 
many during the minority of her son, the third Otho ; and the 
Latins have praised the virtues of an empress, who sacnficed to 
a superior duty the remembrance of her country. In the nup- 
tials of her sister Anne, every prejudice, '^as lost, and every con- 
sideration of dignity was superseded, ^ stronger argument 
of necessity and fear. A Pagan of the North, Wolodomir, great woiodonu 
prince of Russia, aspired to a daughter of the Roman purple of 

and his claim was enforced by the threats of war, the promise ofswti®]^ 
conversion, and the oifer of a powerful succour against a domestic 
rebel. A vicftm of her religion and country, the Grecian princess 
was tom from the palace of her fathers, and condemned to a 
savage reign and an hope^pss exile on the banks of the Borys- 
thenes, or in the neighbourhood of the Polar circle.*^^ Yet the 
• marriage of Anne was fortunate and fruitful; the daughter of 
her grandson Jeroslaus ,was recommended by her Imperial 
scent; and the king of France, Henry L, sought a wife on the 
last borders of Europe and Christendom. 

In the Byzantine palace, the emperor was the first slave 
the ceremonies which he imposed, of the rigid forms which 
regulated each word and gesture, besieged him in the palace, 
and violated the leisure of his rural solitude. But the lives and 
fortunes of millions hung on his arbitrary will ; and the firmest 

Licet ilia Imperatnx Graeca sibi et alns fuisset satis utiUs, el optima. &c., is 
the preamble of an inimical writer, apud Pagi, tom. iv. a.d. 989, No. 3, Her 
marriage and principal i^ctions may be found in Murat on Pagi, and St. Mate, 
under tne proper years. [For the question as to the identity of Theophano, see 
above, vol, v. p. an, note 49. For her remarkably capable regency (a sinking 
contrast to«that of Agnes of Poictiers, mother of the Emperor Henry IV.) see 
gliesebrecht, Gesch. der deutschen Kaiserzeit, i. p. 611 

’^Cedrenus, tom. ii. p*699 [li. p. 4^, ed. Bonn]; Zonaras, tom. n, p. 221 
[xvii. 7] ; Elmacm, Hist. Saracenica, 1 . in. c. 6 ; Nestor apud Levesque, tom. n. 
p. 112 [Chron. Nestor, c. 42] ; Pagi, Critica, a.d. 987 No. 6 ; asingular concourse I 
Wolodomir and Anne are ranked among the saints of the Russian church. Yet we 
know his vices, and are ignorant of her virtues, [For the date of Vladimir’s 
marriage and conversion see below, t:hap. Iv p. 164. note 100 ] 

^^Henricus primus duxit uxorera Scythicam [et] Russam, hliam regis Jerosiai# 

An embassy of bishops was sent into Russia, and the father gratanter filiam cum 
multis donis misit. This event happened m the year 1051. See ihe passages of the 
original chronicles in Bouquet's Historians of France (tom. xi p. 29. 159 ihi, 319, 

384, 4&1). Voltaire might wonder at this alliance ; but he should not have own^ 
hts i^orance of the country, religion, &c. , of Jerq^laus — a name so conspicuous in 
the Russian an ■» 
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miDds^ isuperiDr to tine allurements of pomp and luntury, may be 
seduced by the more active pleasure of commanding their 
equals. The legislative and executive power were centered in 
the person of the monarch, and the last remains of the authority 
of the senate were finally eradicated by X'CO the PhiiosopherJ® 
A lethargy of servitude had benumbed the minds of the Greeks ; 
in the wildest tumults of rebellion they never aspired to the 
idea of a free constitution ; and the private character of«the 
prince was the only source and measure of their public happi- 
ness. Superstition riveted their chains ; in the church of St. 
Sophia, he was solemnly crowned by the patriarch ; at the ^>ot 
of the altar, they pledged their passive and unconditional 
o^roit««ioii Obedience to his government and family. On his side he 
engaged to abstain as much as possible from the capital punish- 
ments of death and mutilation ; his orthodox creed was sub- 
scribed with ins own hand, and he promised to obey the decrees 
of the seven synods, and the canons of the holy church. But 
the assurance of mercy was loose and indefinite : he swore, not 
to his people, but to an invisible judge, and, except in the 
inexpiable guilt of heresy, the ministers of heaven were always 
prepared to preach the indefeasible right, and to absolve the 
venial transgressions, of their sovereign. The Greek ecclesiastics 
were themselves the subjects of the civil magi^«trate ; at the nod 
of a tyrant, the bishops were created, or transferred, or deposed, 
or punished with an ignominious death : whatever might be their 
wealth or influence, they could never succeed like tfie Latin 
clergy in the establishment of an independent republic j and the 
patriarch of Constantinople condemned, what he secretly envied, 
the temporal greatness of his Homan brother. Yet the exercise 
of boundless despotism is happily checked by the laws of nature 
and necessity. In proportion to his wisdom and virtue, the 
master of an empire is confined to the path of his sabred and 
laborious duty. In proportion to his vice and folly, he drops 
the sceptre too weighty for his hands ; ad& the motions of the 
royal image are ruled by the imperceptible thread of some 
minister or favourite, who undertakes for his private interest to 

A constitution of Leo the philosopher (Ixxviu. [Zacharih, Jus Grseco-Rom* 
iii. p I7^3)» senatus consulta amphus fiant, speaks the language Of naked 
despotism, oS t>,ovapxov tovtw*' avifTTrai. koa amatpop fcal pidrotov 

Ti> TovJ fteTa rwv xpetar n-apexofAevotv tnfvanrta-dm truPTiiTTeitiPat^’j^ 

■Mf'odmus (de Officus, c. xvu. p. 120. 121 [p. 87, ed. Bonn]) gives m idea of 
this oath so strong to the church trttrro? BovAoy cot wm>? rl^aytani €laeX^^xi»s» 

SO to the people xai 4>opitiv aKpwr^piatrpMtf kai Of 4 .oitap 

ttaru tb Svyr‘r6p* 
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tlie task of the public oppression. In some 
momenta the most absolute monarch may dread the rmson^ m* 
the caprice of a nation of slaves ; and experience has proved 
that whatever is gained in the extent, is lost in the safety and 
solidity, of regal power. 

Whateva:^ titles a despot may assume, whatever claims he may mmurv 
assert, it is on the sword that he must ultimately depend to 
guajd him against his foreign and domestic enemies. From the 
age of Charlemagne to that of the Cr ’^ades, the world (for I 
overlook the remote monarchy of ChinayX js occupied and dis- 
puted by the three great empires or nations of the Greeks, the 
Saracens, and the Franks. Their military strength may be 
ascertained by a comparison of their courage, their arts and 
riches, and their obedience to a supreme head, who might call 
into action rfll the energies of the state. The Greeks, far 
inferior to their rivals in the first, were superior to the Franks, 
and at least equal to the Saracens, in the second and third of 
these warlike qualifications. 

The wealth of the Greeks enabled them to purchase the Njjrr of tho 
service of the poorer nations, and to maintain a naval power for " 
the protection of then coasts and the annoyance of their 
enemies. A commerce of mutual benefit exchanged the gold 
of Constantinople, for the blood of the Sclavonians and Turks, 
the Bulgarians and Russians ; their valour contributed to the 
victories of Nicephorus and Zimisces ; and, if an hostile people 
pressed too closely on the frontier, they were recalled to the 
defwce^jf their country and the desire of peace by the well- 
managed attack of a more distant tribe.'^^ The command of 
the Mediterranean, from the mouth of the Tanais to the 
columns of Hercules, was always claimed, and often possessed, 
by th# successors of Constantine. Their capital was filled with 
naval stores and dexterous artificers ; the situation of Greece 
and Asia, the long coasts, deep gulfs, and numerous islands 

If we listen to the threats of Nicephorus to the ambassador of Otho : Nec 
est in mari domino tuo classium numerus. Navigantium fortitudo mihi soli inest, 
qm ettftt olassibus aggrediar, bello maritimas ejus civitates demohar ; et quae 
fiuminibus sunt vicina redigam in faviUam (Lmtprand in Legat. ad Nicephonim 
Pbocam, in Muraton, Scriptores RerSm Italicamm, tom. ii. pars i. p- 481 [c. it}). 

He observes in another place [c. 45J, qui caetens praestaiit Venetjci sunt et Araal- 
phitani. 

^ Nec ipsa capiet eirni (the emperor Otho) in quS, ortus est pauper et [gUnnAta, 
id ^t] peEicea Saxonia ; pecum^ qui pollemus omnes nationes super eum [j^sumj 
Invitapimus ; et q»jasi Keramicum confringemus (Liutprand in Legat. p, ^87 [c. 

The two books, Pe admmistrando ImperiQ, perpetually inculcate the same 

policy; 
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accustom^ iStelr subjects to tbe exercise of navigation ; and %he 
trade of Venice and Amalfi supplied a nursery of seamen to tbe 
Imperial fieet,^^ Since the time of the Peloponnesian and 
Pimie wars, the sphere of action had not been enlarged ; and 
the science of naval architecture appears Jbo have declined. The 
art of constructing those stupendous machines which displayed 
three, or six, or ten, ranges of oars, rising above, or falling 
behind, each other, was unknown to the ship-builders of Con- 
stantinople, as well as to the mechanicians of modem days.^® 
The Dromone6 or light galleys of the Byzantine empire were 
content with two tier of oars ; each tier was composed of five 
and twenty benches ; and two rowers were seated on each bench, 
who plied their oars on either side of the vessel. To these we 
must add the captain or centurion, who, in time of action, stood 
erect with his armour-bearer on the poop, two stetu'smen at the 
helm, and two officers at the prow, the one to manage the 
anchor, the other to point and play against the enemy the tube 
of liquid fire. The whole crew, as in the infancy of the art, 
performed the double service of mariners and soldiers ; they 
were provided with defensive and offensive arms, with bows and 
arrows, which they used from the upper deck, with long pikes, 
which they pushed through the port-holes of the lower tier. 
Sometimes, indeed, the ships of war were of larger and more 
solid construction ; and the labours of combat and navigation 
were more regularly divided between seventy soldiers and two 
hundred and thirty mariners. But for the most part they were 
of the light and manageable size ; and, as the cape of Malea in 
Peloponnesus was still clothed with its ancient terrors, an 
Imperial fleet was transported five miles over land across the 
Isthmus of Corinth.^*^ The principles of maritime tactics had 

^7 The xucth chapter of the Tactics of Leo (Meurs. Opera, vi p. 825- 

848), which IS j!:iven more correct from a manuscript of Gudius, by the laboiious 
Fabricius (Bibhot. Groec. tom. vi. p 372-379}, relates ko the Naumot^kia or nava^ 
war* £On the Byzantmc navy, compare Appendix 5.] 

"^^Even of fifteen or sixteen rows of oars, in the navy of Demetrius Pohorcetes. 
These were for real use ; the forty rows of Ptolemy Philadelphus were apphed 
to a floating palace, whose tonnage, accoidmg to Dr. Arbuthnot (Tables of Ancient 
Coins» &c., p. 231-236), IS compared as 4^ t6 one, with an English loo-gun ^p. 

^The Dromones of &c., are so clearly described with two tier of oars that 
I must censure the vtision of Menr&ms and Fabricius, who pervert the sense by a 
blind attachment to the classic appellation of Xrtremes, The Byzantine historians 
are sometimes guilty of the same inaccuracy.^ 

Constantin. Porpbyrogen. in Vit. Basil, c. Ixi. p- 185. He calmly praises the 
stratagem as a ie«tl oro 4 »xr»' . but the sailing round Peloponnesus iS 

described by his terrified fancy as a circumnavigation ot a thousand miles. 
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HOl; undergone any change since the time of Thueydidat : a 
squadron of galleys still advanced in a crescent, charged to the 
fifont, and strove to impel their sharp beaks against the feeble 
sides of their antagonists. A machine for casting stones and 
darts was built of strong timbers in the midst of the deck : and 
the operation of boarc&ng was effected by a crane that hoisted 
baskets of armed men. The language of signals, so clear «aid 
copjious in the naval grammar of the modems, was imperfectly 
expressed by the various positions and -flours of a commanding 
flag* In the darkness of the night the ji p orders to chase, to 
attack, to halt, to retreat, to break, to form, were conveyed by 
the lights of the leading galley. By land, the fire-signals Were 
repeated from one mountain to another; a chain of eight 
stations commanded a space of five hundred miles ; and Constant 
tinople in a jfew hours was apprised of the hostile motions of the 
Saracens of Tarsus.®^ Some estimate may be formed of the power 
of the Greek emperors, by the curious and minute detail of the 
armament which was prepared for the reduction of Crete. A fleet [ a . d , 902] 
of one hundred and twelve galleys, and seventy-five vessels of 
the Pamphylian style, was equipped in the capital, the islands 
of the ^gean sea, andf the sea-ports of Asia, Macedonia, and 
Greece. It carried thirty-four thousand manners, seven thousand 
three hundred a^^d forty soldiers, seven hundred Russians, and 
five thousand and eighty-seven Mardaites, whose fathers had 
been transplanted from the mountains of Libanus. Their pay, 
most probably of a month, was computed at thirty-four centen- 
aries of ^old, about one hundred and thirty-six thousand pounds 
sterling. Our fancy is bewildered by the endless recapitulation 
of arms and engines, of clothes and linen, of bread for the men 
and forage for the horses, and of stores and utensils of every 
description, inadeqhate to the conquest of a petty island, but 
amply sufficient for the establishment of a flourishing colony.^^ 


®iTbe coiatinuator of TIfeophanes (I iv. p. 122, 123 [c. 35]) names the successive 
stations, the castle of Lulum near Tarsus, mount Argaeus, Isamus, i®gilus, the 
hill of Mamas, Cyrisus [Cyrizus], Mocilus, the hill of Auxentius, the sun-dial of the 
Phaxus of the great palace. He affirms that the news were transmitted iv d/eapirt, 
in an indivisible moment of time. Miserable amplification, which, by saying too 
much, says nothing. How much forcible and instructive would have been 
the definition of three or six or twelve hours I [See above, vol. v. p, 200, note.] 
®®See the Ceremoniale of Constantine Porphyrogenitus, I. 11. c. 44, p. 176-^92 
lle^. 376-392]. A critical reader will discern some inconsistencies in different parts 
of Ais account ; but they are not more obscure or more stubborn than the ratab- 
iishment and effectives, the present and fit for duty, the rank and file aife the 
prn^te, of a modem return, which retain m proper hands the knowledge of these 
profitable mysteries. [See above, p. 57, note 135. J 
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invmitim 0 $ the Greek fire did not, like tlmt of gUtt- 
thflfSreSie pciwder, prodnne a total revolution in the art of war. To these 
Jii^uid combustibles the city and empire of Constantihople owed 
their deliverance ; and they were empl^red in sieges and sm- 
hghts with terrible effect. But they were either leSs in^roved 
or less susceptible of improvement ; thle engines of antiquity, 
the catapultae, balistae, and battering-rams, were still of most 
frequent and powerful use in the attack and defence of fi5rti|ica- 
tions ; nor was the decision of battles reduced to the quick and 
heavy Jire of a line of infantry, whom it were fruitless to protect 
with armour against a similar fire of their enemies. Steel and 
iron were still the common instruments of destruction and 
safety; and the helmets, cuirasses, and shields of the tenth 
century did not, either in form or substance, essentially differ 
from those which had covered the companions of'- Alexander m 
Achilles.®^ But, instead of accustoming the modem Greeks, 
like the legionaries of old, to the constant and easy use this 
salutary weight, their armour was laid aside in light chariots, 
which followed the march, till, on the approach of an enemy, , 
they resumed with haste and reluctance the unusual incum* 
brance. Their offensive weapons consisted of swords, battle- 
axes, and spears ; but the Macedonian pike was shortened a 
fourth of its length, and reduced to the more convenient 
measure of twelve cubits or feet. The sharpness of the Scythian 
and Arabian arrows had been severely felt ; and the emperors 
lament the decay of archery as a cause of the public misfortunes, 
and recommend, as an advice and a command, that thd'military 
youth, tiB the age of forty, should assiduously practise the 
exercise of the bow.®^ The hands, or regiments, were usually 
three hundred strong ; and, as a medium between the extremes 
of four and sixteen, the foot-soldiers of Ifeo and Ckmsmntiiie 
were formed eight deep ; but the cavalry charged in four ranks, 
from the reasonable consideration that the weight of'^lhe front 
could not be increased by any pressure off the hindmost horsesl 
If the ranks of the infantry or cavalry were sometimes doubled, 
thisc autious array betrayed a secret distrust of the courage of 

®®S©e til© fifth, sixth and seventh chapter^J wepl o«Aa>v, wepi audirepl yvp.v-’ 

atrmt, in the Tactics of Leo, with the corresponding passages m those of Constafttine. 
[On the organization and tact'cs of the Byzantine army see Mr. Oman’s Art of 
War, ii. Bk. iv. chaps, lu and ui,] 

**They ObSt^ve ... 4k tois *F«>puu*ot,ir ri 

yim<r 9 at (Leo, Tactic, p. 581 [6, § s] ; Constantin, p. 

Yet such were not the maxims of the Greeks and Romans, who despised the loose 
and distant pi actice of archery. 
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tiitVtroops> whose immbers might swell the appearaoee of the 
line, bet of whom only a chosen band would dare to encountet^ 
the spears and swords of the barbarians. The order of battle 
must hare varied according to the ground, the object, and the 
adversary; but their pidinary disposition, in two lines and a 
reserve, presented a succession of hopes and resources most 
agreeable to the temperas well as the judgment of the Greeks.®^ 
In < 3 ftse of a repulse, the first line fell back into the intervals of 
the second ; and the reserve, break ii^to two divisions, 
wheeled round the flanks to improve th -victory or cover the 
refareah Whatever authority could enact was accomplished, at 
least in theory, by the camps and marches, the exercises and 
evolutions, the edicts and books, of the Byzantine monarch. 
Whatever art could produce from the forge, the loom, or the 
laboratory, w4ls abundantly supplied by the riches of the prince 
and the industry of his numerous workmen. But neither 
authority nor art could fraipe the most important machine, the 
soldier himself; and, if the ceremonies of Constantine always 
suppose the safe and triumphal return of the emperor,®^ his 
imcUcs seldom soar above the means of escaping a defeat and 
procrastinating the war,®® Notwithstanding some transient 
success, the Greeks were sunk in their own esteem and that of 
their neighboui'S.^ A cold hand and a loquacious tongue was 
the vulgar description of the nation ; the author of the Tactics 
was besieged in his capital ; and the last of the barbarians, who 
trembled at the name of the Saracens or Franks, could proudly 
exhibit ftie medals of gold and silver which they had extorted 
hf’om the feeble sovereign of Constantinople. What spirit their 
government and character denied, might have been inspired in 
some degree by the influence of religion ; but the religion of 
the Greeks could only teach them to suffer and to yield. The 
emperor Nioephorus, who restored for a moment the discipline 

^ Compare the passageatoi the Tactics, p. 669 and 721 and the xiith with the 
xviiith chapter. [The strength of the army lay in the heavy cavalry.] 

^ In the preface to his Tactics, Leo very freely deplores the loss of discipline and 
the calamities of the times, and repeats without scruple (Proem, p. 537) the re- 
prc^ches of ara^ta, a.yvfi.vaa-ia^ SeiKia, &c. , nor does It appear that the same 

censures were less deserved in the next^generation by the disciples of Constantine. 

® 7 See in the Ceremonial (L ii. c. 19, p, 353) the form of the emperor’s trampling 
on the ne^a of the captive Saracens, while the singers chanted, * ‘ thou hast made 
my enemies my footstool 1 ** and the people shouted forty times the kyrie eleison. 

Leo observes (Tactic, p. 668) that a fair open battle against any nation what* 
soev^ is eflrtir^aAesr and ertuuvBwotf ; the words are strong and the remark isiru© ; 
yet, if such had been the opinion of the old Romai^is, l^o had never reigned on the 
shor^ of the Thracian Bosphorus. 
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and glory of the B<mian name, was desirous of bestowing the 
honours of martyrdom on the Christians, who lost their lives 
in an holy war against the infidels. But this political law was 
defeated by the opposition of the patriarch, the bishops, add 
the principal senators ; and they strenuously urged the canons 
of St. Basil, that all who were polluted by the bloody trade of 
a soldier should be separated, during three years, from the 
communion of the faithful.^® , c 

Snd*tiSL of These scruples of the Greeks have been compared with the 
tears of the primitive Moslems when they were held back hxim 
battle ; and this contrast of base superstition and high-spirited 
enthusiasm unfolds to a philosophic eye the history of the rival 
nations. The subjects of the last caliphs had undoubtedly 
degenerated from the zeal and faith of the companions oT the 
prophet. Yet their martial creed still represented the Deity as 
the author of war;'*^^ the vital though latent spark of fanati- 
cism still glowed in the heart of their religion, and among the 
Samcens who dwelt on the Christian borders it was frequently 
rekindled to a lively and active flame. Their regular force was 
formed of the valiant slaves who had been educated to guard 
the person and accompany the standard of their lord ; but the 
Musulman people of Syria and Cilicia, of Africa and Spain, was 
awakened by the trumpet which proclaiiqed an holy war 
against the infidels. The rich were ambitious of death or 
victory in the cause of God; the poor were allured by the 
hopes of plunder ; and the old, the infirm, and the women as*- 
sumed their share of meritorious service by sending their 
substitutes, with arms and horses, into the field. These 
offensive and defensive arms were similar in strength and 
temper to those of the Romans, whom they far excelled in the 
management of the horse and the bow; the massy siirver of 
their belts, their bridles, and their swords, displayed the 
magnificence of a prosperous nation, and, except sonie black 

8 » 2 ^naras (tom. n. 1 . xvi. p. 202, 203 [a 25]) and Cedrenus (Compend. p. 688 
pi. p. ^69, ed. Bonn]), who lelate the design of Nicephorus, most unfortunately apply 
the epithet of to the opposition of the patriarch. 

»®The xvnith chapter of the tactics 6T the different nations is the most 
historical and useful ol the whole collection of Leo. The manners and arms of 
the baracens (Tactic, p. 809-817, and a fragment from the Medicean Ms. in the 
preface of the vith volume of Meursms) the Roman emperor was too frequently 
c.iUed upon to study. 

&€ KM KOKOV epyov toi^ atriot^ vtroTi^vvrat,, wat TroAe^oK Xdyovm 

rop&^hv rhv ^mffKOftvt^ovra i&t TftTows itoktfLou^ Leon. Tactic, p. Soqfc. 18, 

§ tlti 
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of the South, the Arabs di^ialned the naked bravery of 
tJtoir ancestors. Instead of waggons, they were, attended bj a 
long trahi of camels, mules, and asses ; the multitude of these 
whom they bedecked with dags and streamers, appeared 
fo swell the pomp and magnitude of their host; and the 
homes the enemy ’S^ere often disordered by the uncouth 
figure and odious smell of the camels of the E^t. Invincible 
by patience of thirst and heat, their spirits were frozen by 

a winter's cold, and the consciousness of their propensity to 
sleep exacted the most rigorous precat ms against the sur- 
prises of the night. Their order of battle was a long square of 
two deep and solid lines : the first of archers, the second of 
cavalry* In their engagements by sea and land, they sus- 
tained with patient firmness the fury of the attack, and seldom 
advanced to the charge till they could discern and oppress the 
lassitude of their foes. But, if they were repulsed and broken, 
they knew not how to rally or renew the combat ; and their 
dismay was heightened by me superstitious prejudice that God 
.had declared himself on the side of their enemies. The decline 
and fall of the caliphs countenanced this fearful opinion ; nor 
wer^ there wanting, among the Mahometans and Christians, 
some obscure prophecies which prognosticated their alternate 
defeats. The umty of the Arabian empire was dissolved, but 
the independent fragments were equal to populous and power- 
ful kingdoms ; and in their naval and military armaments an 
emir of Aleppo or Tunis might command no despicable fund, of 
skill andT industry and treasure. In their transactions of peace 
and war with the Saracens, the princes of Constantinople too 
often felt that these barbarians had nothing barbarous in their 
discipline ; and that, if they were destitute of original genius, 
they hiui been endowed with a quick spirit of curiosity and 
imitaticm. The model was indeed more perfect than the copy ; 
tbeir shij^s, and engines, and fortifications were of a less skilful 
Construction ; and they confess, without shame, that the same 
God, who has given a tongue to the Arabians, had more nicely 
fashioned the b^ds of the Chinese and the heads of the 
Greeks*^^ 

(p. 484, 485 [c. 39]) relates and interprets the oracles of the Greeks 
athd 3 aracens, in winch, after the fashion of prophecy, the past is clear and histori* 
cal, the futtxre is dark, aenigtnatical, and erroneous. From this Ixiundary of light 
and shade an impartial crit c may commonly determine the date of the com|>osition, 
sense of this distinction is expressed by Abulpharagius (Dynast. i>. fia, 
10*15 I cannot recollect the pas^ge in which it is conveyed by this lively 
apophthegm. 

VOD. VI. 7 
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A nairt^ df stmie feetmati tribes between tbe Rhine and ’the 
Weser had spread its victorious influence over the greatest part 
of Gautj Germanyj and Italy ; and the common appellation of 
FnANKS*®^ Was applied by the Greeks* and Arabians to the 
Christians of the Latin church, the nations Of the West, who 
stretched beyond iheir knowledge to the shores of the Atlantic 
OOean. The vast body had been inspired and united by the 
soul of Charlemagne ; but the division and degeneracy of his 
race soon annihilated the Imperial power, which would have 
rivalled the Caesars of Byzantium and revenged the indignities 
of the Christian name. The enemies no longer feared, nor 
could the subjects any longer trust, the application of a public 
revenue, the labours of trade and manufactures in the military 
service, the mutual aid of provinces and armies, and the naval 
squadrons which were regularly stationed from ^he mouth of 
the Elbe to that of the Tiber. In the beginning of the tenth 
century, the family of Charlemagne had almost disappeared; 
his monarchy was broken into many hostile and independent 
states ; the regal title was assumed by the most ambitious* 
chiefs; their revolt was imitated in a long subordination of 
anarchy and discord ; and the nobles of every province disobeyed 
their sovereign, oppressed their vassals, and exercised perpetual 
hostilities against their equals and neighbour’s. Their private 
wars, which overturned the fabric of government, fomented the 
martial spirit of the nation. In the system of modem Europe, 
the power of the sWord is possessed, at least in fact, by five Or 
six mighty potentates ; their operations are conducted on a 
distant frontier by an order of men who devote theil* lives to 
the study ancf practice of the military art ; the rest of the countty 
aiid community enjoys in the midst of war the tranquillily of 
peace, and is only made sensible of the change by the %gmva- 
tion or decrease of the public taxes. In the disorders of the 
tenth and eleventh centuries, every peasant was a soldier, and 
every village a fortification ; each wood br valley was a scene 
of murder and rapine ; and the lords of each castle were com- 
pelled to assume the character of princes and warriom. To 
their own courage and policy they boldly tmsted for the safety 


^ Ex Francis, quo nomme tarn Latinos quam Teutones qomprehan^, lUdntn 
habuit (Lmtprand m 1 -egat. ad Imp, Nicephorum, p. 483, 484 [c, ^3]). ' 1 ‘Ms «xtan- 
sioivpf tbe name may be confirmed from Constantine fde admimstrando Impqrlo, 
1 . u. c. 27, 28) and Eutychms (Annal. tom, i. p, 55, 56), who both lived befme the 
crusades. The testimonies oT Abulpharagms {Dynast, p. 69) and Atadfeda 
(Prefat. ad Geograph.) are more recenU 
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of their family, the protectiom of thek lands, and the revenge 
of thek injuries ; and, like the conquerors of a larger siae, they 
were too apt to transgress the privilege of defensive war. The 
powers of the mind atwi body were hardened by the presence 
of danger and the necessity of resolution ; the same spirit re- 
fns^ to desert a friend apd to fmgive an enemy ; and, instead 
of sleepng under the guardian care of the magistrate, they 
prcmdiy disdained the authority of the laws. In the days of 
feudal atparchy, the instruments of a 'ncultu^^e and art w^e 
converted into the weapons of bloodshed the peaceful occupa- 
tions of civil and ecclesiastical society were abolished or cor- 
rupted ; and the bishop who exchanged his mitre for an helmet 
was more forcibly urged by the manners of the times than 
by the obligation of his tenure.^^ 

The love of freedom and of arms was felt, with conscious 
pride, by the Franks themselves, and is observed by the Greeks tactica 
with some degree of amazement and terror. '^The Franks,'* 
says the emperor Ck)nstan1;ine, ''are bold and valiant to the 
^ verge of temerity ; and their dauntless spirit is supported by 
the contempt of danger and death. In the field and in close 
onset, they press to the* front, and rush headlong against the 
enemy, without deigning to compute either his numbers or 
thek own. Theij ranks are formed by the firm connexions of 
consanguinity and friendship ; and their martial deeds are 
prompted by the desire of saving or revenging their dearest 
companions. In their eyes a retreat is a shameful flight, and 
fiight is* indelible infamy/' A nation endowed with such 
high and intrepid spkit must have been secure of victory, if 
these advantages had not been counterbalanced by many 
weighty defects. The decay of thek naval power left the 
Greeks and SaracenS; in possession of the sea, for every purpose 
of annoyance and supply. In the age which preceded the 
institutidh of knighthood, the Franks were rude and unskilful 

tbis subject of ecclesiastical and beneficiary discipline, Father Thomassin 
(tom. ui. lie. 40, 45, 46, 47) may be usefully consulted. A general law of Char- 
leipagne «aiempted the bishops from personal service ; but the opposite practice, 
which prevailed from the ixth to t^e xvth century, is countenanced by the 
esxample or silence of saints and doctors. . , . You justify your cowardice by 
the holy canons, says Rutheiius of Verona; the canons likewise forbid you to 
whore, and yet — — 

^ In the xviiith chapter of his Tactics, the emperor Leo has fairly stated the 
militaty vices and virtues of the Franks (whom Meursius ridiculously transla^ by 
Galit) and the Lombards, or Langobards. bee likewise the xxviih Pisseitation of 
MursMt de Anticjuitatibus Itahae tnodu 
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in the of and in all perilous emergen<3aes 

their w^iniors so coliseious of their ignorance that they 

ehose to dismoulot from their horses and fight on foot. Un- 
practised hi the use of pikes or of missile weapons, they wet^ 
encumbered by the length of their swords, the weight of their 
armour, the magnitude of their shields, and, if I may repeat 
the satire of the meagre Greeks, by their unwieldy intemper- 
ance. Their independent spirit disdained the yoke of suboj^di- 
nation, and abandoned the standard of their chief, if he at-* 
tempted to keep the field beyond the term of their stipulation 
or service. On all sides they were open to the snares of an 
enemy, less brave, but more artful, than themselves. They 
might be bribed, for the barbarians were venal ; or surprised 
in the night, for they neglected the precautions of a close en- 
campment or vigilant sentinels. The fatigues of a summer’s 
campaign exhausted their strength and patience, and they 
sunk in despair if their voracious appetite was disappointed of 
a plentiful supply of wine and of food. This general character 
of the Franks was marked with some national and local shades, . 
which I should ascribe to accident rather than to climate, but 
which were visible both to natives and to foreigners. An am- 
bassador of the great Otho declared, in the palace of Constanti- 
nople, that the Saxons could dispute with swords better than 
with pens ; and that they preferred inevitable death to the 
dishonour of turning their backs to an enemy.®® It was the 
glory of the nobles of France that, in their humble dwellings, 
war and rapine were the only pleasure, the sole occupation^ of 
their lives. They affected to deride the palaces, the banquets, 
the polished manners, of the Italians, who, in the estimate of 
the Greeks themselves, had degenerated from the liberty and 
valour of the ancient Lombards.®® 

^ tui milites (says the proud Nicephorus) equitandi iffnaxi pedcKStris 

sunt inscii ; scutorura raagnitudo, loricarum gravitudo, ensium iongitudp* 
gaSearumque pondus neutrfi. parte pugnare eos smit ; at subndens, irapedit, inquit, 
ac eos eos et] gasti imargia hoc est ventns ingluvies, &c. Liutprand in I^egat 
p. 480, 481 [c. iij. 

In SaxoniA certe scio . . decentius ensifaus pugnare quaitt c^amts, et prius 

mortem obire quam hostibus terga dare (Liptprand, p. 482 [c. 22]). 

mlwv koX Aoyyi^ap^ai. \6yov ikevOtpitK wept iroAAov aXA* oi 

rh rotat»ni 9 aperTj? LeomS Tactica, C. 18 [§ ^ 1 , 

p. 8oS, The emperor Leo died a. d. 911 ; an historical poem, which aids in 9x0, 
and appears tp have been composed m 940 [between 915 and 922], by a native 
Vean^ia, discriminates m these verses the manners of Italy and France : — - 

Quid inertia beilo 

Pectora (Ube.tus ait) duris praetenditis arinis, 

O Itali ? Potius vobis s^ra pocula cordi 
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By the well-knoiwi edict of Caracalla^ his subjects, from Britain of 
to Bgypt, were entitled to the name and privilege of Romans, nwSS? 
apd their national sovereign might fix his occasional or permanent 
residence in any province of their common country. In the divi^ 
sion of the East and M^st an ideal unity was scrupulously pre- 
served, and in tt^eir titles, laws, and statutes the successors of 
Arcadius and Honorius announced themselves as the inseparable 
colleagues of the same office, as the joint sovereigns of the Roman 
world and city, which were bounded by same limits. After 
the fell of the Western monarchy, the majesty of the purple re- 
sided solely in the princes of Constantinople ; and of these Jus- 
tinian was the first, who, after a divorce of sixty years, regained 
the dominion of ancient Rome and asserted, by the right of con- 
quest, the august title of Emperor of the Romans. A motive 
of vanity or discontent solicited one of his successors, Constans 
the Second, to abandon the Thracian Bosphorus and to restore 
the pristine honours of the Tiber : an extravagant project 
(exclaims the malicious Byzantine), as if he had despoiled a 
beautiful and blooming virgin, to enrich, or rather to expose, 
the deformity of a wrinkled and decrepit matron. But the 
sword of the Lombards opposed his settlement in Italy ; he 
entered Rome, not as a conqueror, but as a fugitive, and, after a 
visit of twelve dayi^ he pillaged, and for ever deserted, the ancient 
capital of the worldJ®‘^ The final revolt and separation of Italy 

Saepius et stomachum nitidis laxare saginis 
Elatasque domes rutilo fulcire raetallo. 

Non eadem Gallos similis vel cura remordet ; 

Vicinas quibus est studium devincere terras 
Depressumque larem spoliis hmc xnde coactis 
Sustentare 

(Anonyra.^armen Panegyricum de Laudibus Berengaru Augusti, 1. n. in Muratesri, 

Script. Rerun! Italic, tom. ii. pars i. p. 393 395] [m Pertz Monum., iv. p. 

189 sqq, Ne!%ed. by Dtimmler, 1871]). 

Jiist;inian, says tiie Historian Agathias (1. v. p. 157 [c 14]), wfmrof 
«v^paTft»p teal vpdytxaA, Yet the specific title of Emperor of the Romans 

■was not used at Constantinople, till it had been claimed by the French and Ger- 
man emperors of old Rome. 

Constantine Manasses reprobates this design in his barbarous verse [3836 

m-h 9 , 

Ttjv troXtr fioLtnkelav a*roieo0>A'Q<rat ScAoi)', 

Hal r^v xaaivaxrBtu. rptirefLireiKw 

'Us o^pocrroAicrroi' itrotctkcrfi.'^crtt 
"KaX ypavv rtvtt rpuciipuvov tas icop^v topSUirti, 

and it Is confirmed by 'Ilseophanes, Inaras, Cedrenus, and the Historia Misc^a i 
Volurt in nrbem Romam Impenura transferre (1. xix, p. 157, in tom. i. pars irof 
the Senptores Rer. Itai of Muratori). ^ 

Paul. 0iacon, i v. c. ii, p. 480. Anastastus m Vitis Pontificum, m Muratori’g 
CoIlectioDi tom* ill. pars 1. p, 
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was aoc€im|iii^|ip<i Aowt twio centuries af^er the copqneste" of 
his reign we may date the gradual, opltvion 
of the l#tin tqpugne. That legislator^ had composed hts Jp- 
stitetes^ h^ Code, and his Pandects, in a langustge whiph he 
eelebi^ates as the proper and publip style of the l^man goyem- 
ment, the ponsecrat^ idiom of the palace and senajte of Ci^« 
shantinople, of the camps and tribunals of the East.^^^ But 
this foreign dialect was unknown to the people and soldiei^ of 
the Asiatic provinces, it was imperfectly understood by the 
greater part of the interpreters of the laws and the ministers of 
the state. After a short conflict, nature and habit prevailed over 
the obsolete institutions of human power : for the general beneht 
of his subjects, Justinian promulgated his novels in the two 
languages ; the several parts of his voluminous jurisprudence 
were successively translated ; the original was forgotten, the 
version was studied, and the Greek, whose intrinsic merit de- 
served indeed the preference, obtained a legal as well as 
popular establishment in the Byzantine monarchy. The birth 
and residence of succeeding princes estranged them from the- 
lioman idiom : Tiberius by the Arabs,^®^ and Maurice by the 
1 talians,^®^ are distinguished as the first of the Greek Caesars, as 
the founders of a new dynasty and empire ; the silent revolution 
Wras accomplished before the death of HeracHus ; and the ruins 
of the Latin speech were darkly preserved in the terms of juris- 
prudence and the acclamations of the palace. After the restoration 


Consult the preface of Ducange (ad Gloss. Grsec. medn /®vi) and the Novels 
of Justinian (vii Iwu), The Greek language was icotv<$fr» the Latin was vdrptot to 
htrmelf, levptwraTos to the iroAtTeias <rx^/utaj the System of government, 

Ov firiv aWa Kai Aarit lkij xai cttrcrt Toif^ vopov^ lKp*hrTOV<r<t2 T&Vi 

iTvretvat ravr-qv ^vpaptvov^ tcrxvp&^ aTrcreix^C*^ (Mallh, Blastares, LLlSt. JjnS, aptld 
Fabric Bibhot Grcec tom mi. p. 369). The Code and Pandects fthe latter by 
Thalelfscus) were translated in the time of Justinian (p. 958, 366), < Theophilus, 
one of the 01 igmal triumvirs, has left an elegant, though di&ise, p^aphrase oif Ihe 
InstiUiies. On the other hand, Julian, antecessor eJ Constantinople (a.i>. 57 ), 
cxx. Novellas Grti,cas eleganti Laimitate donavit (Hemeccius, HIsh J* K. p. 
for the use of Italy and Africa. 

Abulpharagms assigns the viith Dynasty to the Franks or Romans, the 
viiith to the Greeks the ixih to the Araj^s. A tempore Augusti Caasaris donee 
imperarct Tiberms C.vsar spatio circiter annomm 6c»fuerunt Imperatcmss C. P« 
Patncii, et pra^cipua pars exercitus Romani ; extra quod, consmaril, scaribse et 
ixipulus, omnes Gueci fuenint , deinde regnum etiam Grsecanicum factum est 
fp. 96, vers. Pocock) The Christian and ecclesiastical studies of Abulpharagius 
him spme advantage over the more ignorant Moslems^ 

Primus ex Grsecorum genere in Imperio conljrntatus est [the right reading] ; 
or, according to another Paulus Diaconus ( 1 . in, c. 15, p. 443), in Orsex^jrutn 

I mpeno ^ 
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oftlie Western einpii^e l>y Charlemagni^ and tile Othos, the naniff 
nf Pranks aiid Latins a<siuir6d an equal si^ificatihn and extent ; 
and these haughty barh^ians asserted^ with some justice, their 
su|)^ior claim to the language and dominion of Rome. They 
insulted the aliens of th« East who had renounced the dress and 
idiom of Romans ; and their reasonable practice will justify the 
frequent appellation of Greeks. But this contemptuous ap-Th«emk 
pelletion Was indignantly rejected by the prince and people to iSf tidf 
whom it is applied. Whatsoever chang ^ had been introduced 
by the lapse of ages, they alleged a lineal «fcdd unbroken suoces- name of 
siott from Augustus and G^nstantine ; and, in the lowest period 
of degeneracy and decay, the name of Romans adhered to the 
last ftigments of the empire of Constantinople.^^® 

While the government of the East was transacted in LatiU) penon of 
the Greek was the language of literature and philosophy ; nor 
could the masters of this rich and perfect idiom be tempted to 
envy the borrowed learning and imitative taste of their Roman 
disciples. After the Ml of paganism, the loss of Syria and 
•Egypt, and the extinction of the schools of Alexandria and 
Athens, the studies of the Greeks insensibly retired to some 
regular monasteries, and above all to the royal college of Con- 
stantinople, which Was burnt in the reign of Leo the Isaurian.^^^ 

In the pompous style of the age, the president of that foundation 
was named the Sun of Science : his twelve associates, the pro- 
fessors in the different arts and faculties, were the twelve signs 
of the i^i^iac ; a library of thirty-six thousand five hundred 
volumes was open to their inquiries ; and they could shew an 
ancient manuscript of Homer, on a roil of parchment one hundred 
and twenty feet in length, the intestines, as it was fabled, of a 

liUguam, mores, vestesque mut^stis, putatvit Sanctissimus Papa fan 
audacious iljpny), ita vos [vobis] displicere Romanorum nomen. His nuncios, 
ragabant J^cej^orum Imperatorem Groecorum, ut cum Othone Imperatore 
Bettnanpriun amicipam faceyet (Lmtprand m Legatione, p. 486 [c. 47J). [Tbe 
citation IS v&rbally inaccurate.] 

By I-apniciis Chalcocondyles, who survived the last siege of Constantinople, 
the account is thus stated (1. i. p 3 [p* 6, ed Bonn]) : Constantine transplanted his 
Latins of Italy to a Greek city of Thrace * they adopted the language and manners 
of the natives, who were confounded with them under the name of Romans. The 
kings of Constantinople, says the historian, im <r<}>Av avtt>v« trefiv^/veo-Bai ‘Pw/xanwv 
j®4«nAeit re jcai airoieparoipuf airo$caXtlvt '"’EKXtjvatv tti ^aa-theZt oi/KA^n ov&Afjt^ 

0 ucange (C. P. Christiana, 1 . n p. 150, 1^1), who collects the testimonies, 
not of Tpeophanes, but at least of Zonaras (tom. it 1. xv. p. 104 [c. 3]). Cedrenus 
(p. 454 [i 795, edl Bonnl, Michael Olycas (p. zBt [p. 522, ed. Bonn]), Constafilipe 
Manas^ (p, 87 [L 4257]). After refuting the absurd charge against the emperot, 
Spanhetm (Hist. Imagxnurn, p. 90-11^), like a true kdvomte, proceeds to doubt of 
cfeny the r^ity of the hre, and almost of the library. 
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prodigious But the seventh and eighth 

were a p^4od <Jf discord and darkness ; the library was burnt, the 

college was alx^shed, the Iconoclasts are represented as th® 

foes of antiquity *, and a savage ignorance and ccmtenipt of letters 

has disgraced the princes of the Heracfean and Isaurian dynas- 

ties*^^^ 

B«vtvii «f In the ninth century we trace the first dawnings of the resto- 
ration of science. After the fianaticism of the Arabs had sub- 
sided, the caliphs aspired to conquer the arts, rather than the 
provinces, of the empire: their liberal curiosity rekindled the 
emulation of the Greeks, brushed away the dust from their 
ancient libraries, and taught them to know and reward the 
philosophers, whose labours had been hitherto repaid by the 
pleasure of study and the pursuit of truth* The Caesar Bardas, 
the uncle of Michael the Third, was the generous protector of 
letters, a title which alone has preserved his memory and g %- 
ctised his ambition. A particle of the treasures of his nephew 
was sometimes diverted from the indulgence of vice and folly ; 
a school was opened in the palace of Magnaura ; and the presence; 
of Bardas excited the emulation of the masters and students. 
At their head, was the philosopher Leo, archbishop of Thessalo- 
nica ; his profound skill in astronomy and the mathematics was ad- 
mired by the strangers of the East ; and this<occult science was 
magnified by vulgar credulity, which modestly supposes that all 
knowledge superior to its own must be the effect of inspiration 
or magic. At the pressing entreaty of the Caesar, his friend, the 
celebrated Photius,!^^ renounced the freedom of a secular and 
studious life, ascerided the patriarchal throne, and, was alter- 
nately excommunicated and absolved by the synods oif the Bast 
and West, By the confession even of priqstly hatred, no art or 
science, except poetry, was foreign to this universal who 

Accoiding to Maichus (apud Zonar. 1 . xiv. p. 53 52*, c. 2]) tMs Hosier 

was burnt m the time of Basiliscus. The Ms. might be renewed— put on a sfc^- 
pents skin ? Most strange and mcredible * ^ 

in ixo-yia of Zonaras, the apyta jcai opofliot of Cedrenus, are strong words, 
perhaps not ill suited to these reigns. 

See Zonaras ( 1 . xvi. p. 160, 161 [c, 4!* and Cedrenus {p. 549, 550 [ii. 168-9* ed. 
Bonn]). Like Fnar Bacon, the philosopher Leo has been transformed by imorance 
into a conjurer 5 yet not so undeservedly, if he be the author of the orames more 
commonly ascrib^ to the emperor of the same name. The physics of Leoin Ms. 
are in the library of Vienna (Fabneius, Bibliot. Graec, tom. vi. p. 366, topi, xii* p. 
ySv'. Quiescapt ! [On the mathematical studies of Leo see Heiberg, der^byasmt 
Mathematiker Leon, in Bibliot. Mathematica, N. F. u 33 sgg. i8^*] ' 

^^^The ecclesiastical and liihrary chmctei' of Photius is copiously disep^ed^ fey 
Hanckius (de Scriptoribus Bymnt. p, :^-396) and Fabricius, [See Appamhx x»] 
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wits deep in thought, indefatigable in reading, and eloquent Jn 
diction. Whilst he exercised the office of prdtospathaire, or 
captain of the guards, PJiotius was sent ambassador to the caliph 
of Bagdad.^^^ The tedious hours of exile, perhaps of confine- 
ment, were beguiled by the hasty composition of his Library, 
a living monument of erudition and criticism. Two hundred 
and fotirscore writers, historians, orators, philosophers, theolo- 
gians, are reviewed without any regular method : he abridges 
their narrative or doctrine, appreciates t,i^ style and character, 
and judges even the fathers of the church with a discreet free- 
dom, which often breaks through the superstition of the times. 
The empeh^r Basil, who lamented the defects of his own edu- 
cation, entrusted to the care of Photius his son and successor 
Leo the Philosopher ; and the reign of that prince and of his son 
Constantine Porphyrogenitus forms one of the most prosperous 
aeras of the Byzantine literature. By their munificence the 
treasures of antiquity were deposited in the Imperial library ; by 
their pens, or those of their associates, they were imparted in 
’such extracts and abridgments as might amuse the curiosity, 
without oppressing the indolence, of the public. Besides the 
Basilics, or code of laws, the arts of husbandry and war, of feed- 
ing or destroying the human species, were propagated with equal 
diligence ; and th^ history of Greece and Rome was digested into 
fifty-three heads or titles, of which two only (of embassies, and 
of virtues and vices) have escaped the injuries of time. In every 
station, %he reader might contemplate the image of the past 
world, apply the lesson or warning of each page, and learn to 
admire, perhaps to imitate, the examples of a brighter period. 
I shall nqt expatiate on the works of the Byzantine Greeks, 
who, bj the assiduoms study of the ancients, have deserved in 
some measure the remembrance and gratitude of the modems. 
The scholars of the present age may still enjoy the benefit of 
the philosophical compion-place book of Stobaeus, the grammati- 
cal and historical lexicon of Suidas, the Chiliads of Tzetzes, 
which comprise six hundred narratives in twelve thousand verses, 
and the commentaries on Homer of Eustathius, archbishop of 
Thessalonica, who, from his flora of plenty, has poured the 

K4 *Airwp*ovs can only mean Bagdad, the seat of the caliph ; and the rela- 
tioh of his embassy might have been cunous and instructive. But how did he 
|3irocnre his bcioks ? A library so numerous could neither be found at Bagdad, 
transported with his baggage, nor preserved in his memory. Yet the last, however 
increpkiXe, seems to be affirmed by Photius hiiufelf, oaas avr&v ^ 

Camusat (jBist* Critique des Journaux, p. S7-94) gives a good account of the 
Myriobibloa, 
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the discord the childish pl^y of false or unseasonahl^ 

ornament, aild Jkhe painful attempt to elevate theiase|iv€^s, tp 
astonish the reader, and to involve a trivial meaning in the 
smoke of obscurity and exaggeration. Their prose is soaring to 
the vicious affectation of poetry : their poetry is sinking below 
the datness and insipidity of prose. Th^ tragic, epic, and lyric 
muses were silent and inglorious ; the bards of Constantinople 
seldom rose above a riddle or epigram, a panegyric or tale ; they 
forgot even the rules of prosody ; and, with the melody of Homer 
yet sounding in their ears, they confound all measure of feet and 
syllables in the impotent strams which have received the name 
of ponncal or city verses. The minds of the Greeks were 
bound m the fetters of a base and imperious superstition, which 
extends her dominion round the circle of profane science. Their 
understandings were bewildered in metaphysical controversy ; in 
the belief of visions and miracles, they had lost all principles of 
moral evidence ; and their taste was vitiated by the homdies of 
the monks, an absurd medley of declamation and scripture. 
Even these contemptible studies were no longer dignified by 
the abuse of superior talents ; the leaders of the Greek church 
were humbly content to admire and co^y the oracles of anti- 
quity, nor did the schools or pulpit produce any rivals of the 

fam^ of Athanasius and Chrysostom.^^o 

In all the pursuits of active and speculative life, the emulatkm 
wamtii of states and individuals is the most powerfiil spring of tb© 
efforts and improvements of mankind. The cities of ancient 
Greece were cast in the happy mixture of union and independ- 
ence, which is repeated on a larger scale, but in a looser form, 
by the nations of modern Europe: the union of language, re- 

^^Tbe versus poltha, those common prostitutes, as, ofrom their easm^, they 
are styled by Leo Allaiius, usually consist ot fifteen syllables. They are by 
Comtsmtine Manasses, John Tzetzes, &c (Ducange, Gloss Latin, tom. in. p. i. 
34 Si 346 » ®<i^* Basil, 1762) [All the verses which abandoned prosody and con- 
sio^d only accent may be called political , but the most commcm form was the 
hue of fifteen syllables with a diaaesis after the eighth syllable; the ibythm' 

Proverbs m this fca'm existed as early as the sixth century , and m the Ceremomes 
of Ckmstantme Porphyrogennetus we find a jiopufer spring song in political vdnse, 
beginning (p. 3^7) 

t 6 eap TO -yXvKu | 

'Fhe question has been much debated whether this kmd of verse arose out of tiks 
ancient trochaic, or the ancient iambic, letram^er. Cp. Krumbadter, op. at p. 

650-? 3 

As St Bernard of the Latm, so St. John Damascenus m the vniih century 
IS si« i n father of th« Greek, ehutvh 
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ligion, and manners, which renders them the spectators and 
iudges of each other^s merit ; the independence of g^nvem- 
ment and interest, which asserts their separate freedom, and 
excites them to strive for pre-eminence in the career of glory. 
The situation of the Romans was less favourable ; yet in the 
early ages of the repuolic, which fixed the national character, a 
similar emulation was kindled among the states of Latium and 
Italy ; and, in the arts and sciences, they aspired to equal or 
surpass their Grecian masters. The s ^nire of the Caesars un- 
doubtedly checked the activity and^ ^ ^ogress of the human 
mind ; its magnitude might, indeed, allow some scope for do- 
mestic competition ; but, when it was gradually reduced, at first 
to the East, and at last to Greece and Constantinople, the Byzan- 
tine subjects were degraded to an abject and languid temper, 
the natural effect of their solitary and insulated state. From 
the North they were oppressed by nameless tribes of barbarians, 
to whom they scarcely imparted the appellation of men. The 
language and religion of the more polished Arabs were an unsur- 
mountable bar to all social intercourse* The conquerors of 
Europe were their brethren in the Christian faith ; but the 
speech of the Franks or Latins was unknown, their manners 
were rude, and they were rarely connected, in peace or war, 
with the successprs of Heraclius, Alone in the universe, the 
self-satisfied pride of the Greeks was not disturbed by the com- 
parison of foreign merit ; and it is no wonder if they feinted in 
the race, since they had neither competitors to urge their speed 
nor jud|;es to crown their victory. The nations of Europe and 
Asia were mingled by the expeditions to the Holy Land ; and 
it is under the Comnenian dynasty that a feint emulation of 
knowledge and military virtue was rekindled in the Byzantine 
ennnir#- 


^ jBume's Essays, vol. i. p. 125 
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CHAPTEB LIV 

Origi^n and Dchiinne of the Paulidam — Their Persecution by the 
Qrerk Emperm^s — Revolt in Armenia^ ^*c, — Transplantation intd 
Thrace — Propagation in the West-^The Seeds, Character, and 
Comeqtiences, of the Reformaiion 

In the profession of Christianity, the variety 6f national char- 
acters may be clearly distinguished. The natives of Syria and 
Egypt abandoned their lives to lazy and contemplative devotion ; 
Rome ?igain aspired to the dominion of the world ; and the wit 
of the lively and loquacious Greeks was consumed in the dis-^ 
putes of metaphysical theology. The incojoiprehensible mysteries 
of the Trinity and Incarnation, instead of commanding their 
silent submission, were agitated in vehement and subtle con- 
troversies, which enlarged their faith, at the expense, perhaps, 
of their charity and reason. From the council of Nice tO the 
end of the sewenth century, the peace and unity of the church 
was invaded by these spiritual wars ; and so deeply d’^ they 
affect the decline and fall of the empire that the historian has 
too often been compelled to attend the synods, to explore the 
creeds, and to enumerate the sects, of this busy period of ecclesi- 
astical annals. From the beginning of the,, eighth centmry to 
the last ages of the Byzantine empire the sound of controversy 
was seldom heard ; curiosity was exhausted, zeal was j^^tigued, 
and, in the decrees of six councils, the articles of the Catholic 
faith had been irrevocably defined. The s^firit of dispute, how- 
ever vain and pernicious, requires some energy and exercise of 
the mental faculties ; and the prostrate Greeks were content to 
fast, to pray, and to believe, in blind obedience to the patriarch 
and his clergy. During a long dream of superstition, the Virgin 
and the Saints, their visions and miracles, their relics and images, 
were preached by the monks and worshipped by the people 5 
and'* the appellation of people might be extended without in- 
justice to the first ranks ,,of civil society. At an unseasonable 
moment the Isauriaii eniperors attempted somewhat rudely to 
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awaken their subjects : under their influence, reason might ob- 
tain soru^ praselytes, a far greater number was swayed by interest 
or fear ; but the Eastern world embraced or deplored their visible 
deities, and the restoration of images was celebrated as the feast m} 
of orthodoxy. In this passive and unanimous state the ecclesi- 
astical rulers were relieved from the toil, or deprived of the 
pleasure, of persecution. The Pagans had disappeared; the 
Jgws were silent and obscure; the disputes with the Latins 
were rare and remote hostilities agair 't a national enemy ; and 
thc^ sects of Eg3rpt and Syria enjoyeiBv ,free toleration, under 
the shadow of the Arabian caliplis. About the middle of the 
seventh century, a branch of Manichseans was selected as the 
victims of spiritual tyranny : their patience was at length ex- 
itsperated to despair and rebellion ; and their exile has scattered 
over the West the seeds of reformation. These important events 
will justify some inquiry into the doctrine and story of the 
Pauucians ; ^ and, as tli^y cannot plead for themselves, our 
candid criticism will magnify the good, and abate or suspect 
the evil, that is reported by their adversaries. 

The Gnostics, who had distracted the infancy, were oppressed or^ of the 
by the greatness and authority, of the church. In*stead of emu* 
lating or surpassing the wealth, learning, and numbers of theA.D.660>o 
Catholics, their^obscure remnant was driven from the capitals 
of the East and West, and confined to the villages and mountains 
along the borders of the Euphrates. Some vestige of the Marci* 
onites may be detected in the fifth century ; ^ but the numerous 
sects M^re finally lost in the odious name of the Manichaeans ; 
and these heretics, who presumed to reconcile the doctrines of 
Zoroaster and Clirist, were pursued by the two religions with 
equal and unrelenting hatred. Under the grandson of Herachus, 
in the neighbourhbod of Samosata, more famous for the birth 
of Lucian than for the title of a Syrian kingdom, a reformer 
arose, diteemed by the Paulkians as the chosen messenger of 

^ The errors and virtues of the Paulicians are weighed, with his usual judgment 
and candour, by the learned Mosheira (Hist. JEcqlesiast. seculum ix. p. 31 x, &c.). 

He draws his original intelligence from Photius (contra Mamchaeos, 1 . i. ) and 
Peter Siculus (Hist. Manichaeomm)., The first of these accounts has not mllen 
into my hands ; the second, which Mosheim prefers, I have read in a Latin version 
inserted in the Maxima Bibliotheca Patrum (tom. xvjL p. 754-764)from the edition 
of the Jesuit JEladerus (lugplstadu, 1604, iu 4to). [See Appendix 6,] 

2 Jtn the time of Theodoret, the diocese of Cyrrbus, in Syria, contained eight 
hundred villages. Of these, two were inhabited by Artans and Eunoiniatt|| aud 
eight by MarcimiieSp whom the laborious bishop reconciled to the Catholic «mutch 
(l^pin, Biyiot. Eccl^iastique, tom. iv. p. 81, 8 ^, [The existence of Marciouites 
at the «md of the 6th century is attested by Thcophylactus Simocatta.] 
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truth. In his humMB 4Hrelli0g of Mananalis,^ Constantine en- 
tei*tamed a deaeon^ who returned from Syrian captivity, and 
received the inestimable gift of the New Testament, which was 
already concealed from the vulgar by the prudence of the Greek, 
and perhaps of the Gnostic, clergy.^ T^se books became the 
measure of his studies and the rule of his faith ; and the Catho- 
lics, who dispute his interpretation, acknowledge that his text 
was genuine and sincere. But he attached himself with peculiar 
devotion to the writings and character of St. Paul : the name of 
the Paulicians is derived by their enemies from some unknown 
and domestic teacher ; hut I am confident that they gloried in 
their affinity to the apostle of the Gentiles ^ His disciples, 
Titus, Timothy, Sylvanus, Tychicus, were represented by Con^ 
stantine and his fellow-labourers : the names of the apostolic 
churches were applied to the congregations which they assembled 
in Amiema and Cappadocia ; and this innocent allegory revived 
Tb»irBiM« the example and memory of the first ages,® In the gospel, and 

3 [The text of Petros Hegfumenos (see Appendix 6) gives Kojuat^oAts, a mere mis- 
print (notwithstanding Karapet Ter Mkrttschian, Die Paulikiaper, p 5) For the 
identification of Mananalis with Karachoban, on thaKims Chai, S E of Erswum, 
see Conybeare, Key of Truth, Introd. p Ixix ] 

* Nobis profanis i&ta {sacf a Bvangehd) legere non hcet sed sacerdotibus dtmtaxat, 
was the first scruple of a Catholic when he was advised to read the Bible (Petr. 
Sicul p 761) 

®[lhree derivations of Pauhetan were alleged (i) From Paul of Samosata, 
son of a Manicha-dn woman , he was said to be the founder of the her^y ; but 
the Pauhenns themselves did not admit this and said that Silvanus was their true 
founder See ait the sources (cp. Appendix 6) But cp Conybeare, op^ ^4 p. evi 
(a) This Paul was said to have a brother John ; and, perhaps from a conscious- 
ness of the difhc ulty of deriving Pauliuan from Paulos (cp Friedrich, Bericht hbet 
die Pauhki iner, p 93), it was proposed (see Photius, ed Migne, P.G , loa, p. zy) 
to regard the woicl as a corruption of *' Paul John (3) From St 

Paul (see Ps< udo Phot ap Migne tb p 109) — The word is curiously formed , 

followers of Paul ought to be Pauhanoi. It seems highly probable that the 
name Pauhetan was not used by the heretics themselves, Gwrge Mon says *'they 
call themselves Christians but us Romans “ Paulikianos ** must be formed from 

Paulikios, * an Aimeman diminutive somewhat contemptuous (compare Kour- 
tiktos, &C.), It then be suggested that the hypothetical Paulikios from whom 

the sect derived tbtir nickname, is to be identified with Paul the Armenian, fether 
of Gei^naiesius, the third head of the Paulician chmch (see Photius, c. Man. p. 53 
ap* Migne, P O. toa , Petrus Sic p 1284, ? A 104) 1 

« (The seven teachers of the Paulicians were (i) Constantine « Silvanus : Ja) 
Simeon^sTitus ; (3) Gegnc&ius = Timotheu%(an Armenian) , (4) Jos^hs^^Epaph- 
rodittis ; (5) Zachanas, rejected by some, and named the hireling Shepherd ; (6) 
Baanes (an Armenian name, Vahan), nicknamed the Duty j (7) Sergius ==is 1 tychiciis. 
Their Six churches were . (z) ** Mac^oma " = Cibos^ near Colonea (founded By 
Silvanus and Titus) j (a) Achaia* = Mananalis (founded by Timotheus)'; (3) 
“ th^Phihppiams ' (where?) (founded by Epaphroditus and Zachanas) ; (4) 
Laomceans’ sssArgans; (5) “the Ephesians*’ =? Mopsuestia; (6) “meCWtes- 
sians ** (apparently like the*A^mlTo^ a particular 

sect) The 4th and 6th churches are thus ^veuiby George Mon p 607 (ed, Muralt), 
but Peter Sic, connects the Colossians with Argaus and equates the Laodiceans 
with the Kunochonies (those who dwell m njv tov kvwj 3 
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the epistles of St. Paxil, his Mthful follower investigated the 
el*eed of primitive Christianity; and, whateven might be the 
success, a Protestant reader will applaud the spirit of the inquiry* 
But, if the scriptures of the Paulicians were pure, they were not 
perfect. Their founders rejected the two epistles of St. P^ter,^ 
the apostle of the circumcision, whose dispute with their favourite 
i^r the observance of the law could not easily be forgiven.® 
They agreed with their Gnostic brethren in the universal con- 
tempt for the Old Testament, the i of Moses and the 
prophets, which have been consecrated^, j the decrees of the 
Catholic church. With equal boldness, and doubtless with more 
reason, Constantine, the new Sylvanus, disclaimed the visions 
which, in so many bulky and splendid volumes, had been published 
by the Oriental sects ; ® the fabulous productions of the Hebrew 
patriarchs and the sages of the East; the spurious gospels, 
epistles, and acts, which in the first age had overwhelmed the 
orthodox code ; the theology of Manes and the authors of the 
kindred heresies ; and the thirty generations, or aeons, which 
had been created by the fruitful fimcy of Valentine. The 
Paulicians sincerely condemned the memory and opinions of 
the Munichaean sect, and complained of the injustice which 
impressed that invidious name on the simple votaries of St. 
Paul and of Chdtet.^® 

Of the ecclesiastical chain, many links had been broken by the 
Paulician reformers ; and their liberty was enlarged, as they re- 
duced tfie number of masters at whose voice profane reason must 
bow tq mystery and miracle. The early separation of the Gnos- 
tics had preceded the establishment of the Catholic worship ; and 
against ^ the gradual innovations of discipline and doctrine they 

^ Inlrejectmg the second of St. Peter, the Paulicians are justified by some of 

the most respectable of the ancients and moderns (see Wetstein ad loc. j Simon, Hist. 
Critique i|a Nouveau Testament, c. 17). They likewise overlooked the Apocalypse 
(Petr, Sicul, p. 756 fp. 1256, ap. Migne, P. G. 104]) ; but, as such neglect is not im- 
*puted as a crime, the Gr^s of the ixth century must have been careless of the 
credit and tonour of the Revelations. 

®This contention, which has not escaped the malice of Porphyry, supposes some 
error and passion in one or both of the apostles. By Chrysostom, Jerom, and 
Erasmus, ft is represented as a sham quarrel, a pious fraud, for the benefit of the 
Gentiles mid the correction of the Jei^ (Middleton’s Works, voL il p. 1-20). 

® Those who are curious of this heterodox library may consult the researches of 
Beausobre (Hist, Critique du Manich^isme, tom. 1. p. 385-437). Even in Africa, 
St. Austin could describe the Manichaean books, tarn multi, tarn grandes, tam 
pretiosi codices (contra Faust, xin, 14) ; but he adds, without pity, Incendite 
omnes ihas membranas : and his advice has been rigorously followed. ^ 

^ (The Greeks included the Paulicians, like the Marcionites, under the general 
title m Manich^ans, because they supposed thenf to be dualists, assuming two first 
principles.] 

VOIi. VI. 
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were as stroriglj gju^rded by habit and aversion as by the sileitpe 
of St. Paul an 4 wangelists. T|ie objects which had been 
iby H^e magic of superstition appeared to the ^yes 
of the PauUeians m their genuine and mked colours, j/in imaj^ 
made withmt hand§ was the common workmanship of a mortal 
artist, to whose shill alone the wood and canvas must be 
debtod for their merit or value. The miraculous rejiu^ w^e an 
heap of bones and ashes, destitute of life or virtue, or of 
relatmn, perhaps, w'lth the person tp whom they were a^cribed^ 
The t^ue and vivifying cross was a piece of sound oy rotten 
timber ; the body and blood pf Christ, a loaf of bread and a pup 
of wipe, the gifts of nature and the symbols pf grace. The 
mother of God was degraded from her celestial honours and 
immaculate virginity ; and the saints and angels were no longer 
solicited to exercise the laborious office of mediation in heaven 
and ministry upon earth. In the practice, or at least in the 
thcoi:} , of the sacraments, the Paulicians were inclined to abolish 
all visible objects of worship, and the words of the gospel were, 
in their judgment, the baptism and communion of the faithful. , 
They indulged a convenient latitude for the interpretation of 
scripture ; and, as often as they were pressed by the literal^aen^e, 
they could escape to the intricate mazes of figure and allpgoFy. 
Their utmost diligence must have been employed to dissolve the 
connexion between the Old and the New Testament ; since tbey 
adored the latter as the oracles of God, and abhorred the former 
as the fabulous and absurd invention of men or daemons. We 
cannot be surprised that they should have found in tho gospel 
the orthodox mystery of the Trimty ; but, instead of confessing 
the human nature and substantial sufferings of Christy they 
amused their fmcy with a celestial body that passed through 
the virgin like water through a pipe ; with a fantastic crucifixion 
ni®y hold that eluded the vain and impotent malice of the Jews. A creed 
thus simple and spiritual was not adapted to the geniifs of the 
times ; and the rational Christian, who might have been con- 
4dwiiciiS6Aas With the liglit yoke and easy burthen of Jesus and his 

apostles, was justly offended that the Paulicians should dare to 
violate the unity of God, the first ^ticie of natural and repealed 

n The capital errors of the Paulicians are defined by Peter S^culUS (p. 756 
[c, to, p. I5ts3, a: 2 S^ 7 » Mi^el) with much prejudice and ps^ion* fin the 
following order : (x) The two principles ; (2) the exclusion of the Virgin Mary from 
the nmnDcr “ Qood Folic (cp, the Perfect of the Bogomils ; see Appendix 6) ; 
andVne doctrine that Chnst‘s body came dovrn from Heaven (3) the rejection of 
the bacrament and (4) the Cio*s and (3) the Old Testament, &c. : (6) the reieo- 
tion of the elders of the Church.] i / r 
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teiigion. Theis belief #tid theit trust was in tke Fatker of 
Christ, of the bnmari soul, bnd of the invisible world. Bit they 
likewise held the eternity of matter : a stubborn and rebelMom 
suhstamie, the origin of a second principle, of an active being, 
who Ms ereated this yisible world and exercises his tem|joral 
reign till the final consummation of death and sin.^^ The appear- 
ances of moral and physical evil had established the two prin- 
ciples in the ancient philosophy and religion of the East ; from 
whence this doctrine was transfused^ " the various swarms of 
the Gnostics, A thousand shades may iv devised in the nature 
and eharacter of Ahriman, from a rival god to a subordinate 
daemon, from passion and frailty to pure and perfect malevolence : 
but, in spite of our efforts, the goodness and the power of Ormusd 
are placed at the opposite extremities of the line ; and every step 
that approaclies the one must recede in equal proportion from the 
other. 

The apostolic labours ofX^onstantine-Sylvanus soon multiplied The 
the number of his disciples, the secret recompense of spiritual SSSidaM* 
• ambition. The remnant of the Gnostic sects, and especially the plntue, Ac.' 
Manichs^ans of Armenia^ were united under his standard ; many 
Catholics were converted or seduced by his arguments ; and he 
preached with success in the regions of Pontus^^ and Cappadocia, 
which had long^ since imbibed the religion of Zoroaster. The 
Pauhcian teachers were distinguished only by their scriptural 
names, by the modest title of fellow-pilgrims, by the austerity 
of their^lives, their zeal or knowledge, and the credit of some 
extraordinary gifts of the Holy Spirit. But they were incapable 
of di^iring, or at least of obtaining, the wealth and honours of 
the Catholic prelacy : such antichristian pride they bitterly cen- 
sured : and even thp rank of elders or presbyters was condemned 
as an iiistitution of the Jewish synagogue. The new sect was 

• ^ Primula iUoruai axioma est, duo rerura esse principia ; Deura malum et Deum 
boftum alitimoue hujus miAdi conditorem et principem, et ahum futuri aevi (Petr. 

Sicul. p. 756 {c. 10, p* 5 :j 2 S 3 , ed. Migne]j). [One god was the fleavenly Father, 
who has not authority in this world but in the world to come ; the other was the 
world-mWie^ (cosmopoi^tfe), who governs the present world. Cp. George Mon. , 
p. 607, ed. Murak.] « 

^Two learned critics, Beausobre (Hist. Critique du Manich^isme, 1 . i. 4, S, 6) 
and Mosheim (Institut. Hist. Eccles, andde Rebus Christianis ante Constantinum, 
see. u ii, iii.), have Ubbtired to explore and discriminate the various systems of* the 
Gnostics on the subject of the tivo principles. 

The countries between the Euphrates and the Halys were possessed afcove 
350 years by the Modes (Herodot. 1 . t c. 103) and Persians ; and the jkings of 
Poatus were of the royal race of the Achsemeniaes (Sallust. Fragment. 1 . iii. with 
the French supplement, and notes of the President de Brosses). 
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loosely spread tlie |®ovinoes of Asia Minor to the west\ited 
of the Euphrates; sit of their principal congregations represented 
the churches to which St. Paul had addressed his epistles ; and 
their founder chose his residence in ^the neighbourhood of 
Colonia,^^ in the same district of Pontu^ which had been cele- 
brated Ijy the altars of Bellona and the miracles of 
After a mission of twenty-seven years, Sylvanus, who had retired 
from the tolerating government of the Arabs, fell a sacrifiecfjto 
^•rwctttion Eoman persecution. The laws of the pious emperors, which 
seldom touched the lives of less odious heretics, proscribed with- 
out mercy or disguise the tenets, the books, and the persons of 
the Montanists and Manichseans : the books were delivered to 
the fiames ; and all who should presume to secrete such writings, 
or to profess such opinions, were devoted to an ignominious 
deatk^® A Greek minister, armed with legal >nd militajy' 
powers, appeared at Colonia to strike the shepherd, and to re- 
claim, if possible, the lost sheep. Bv a refinement of cruelty, 
Simeon placed the unfortunate Sylvanus before a line of his dis- 
ciples, who were commanded, as the price of their pardon and 
the proof of their repentance, to massacre their spiritual father. 
They turned aside from the impious office ; the stones dropped 
from their filial hands ; and of the whole number only one execu- 
tioner could be found, a new David, as he if styled by the 
Catholics, who boldly overthrew the giant of heresy. This 


^®Most probably founded by Pompey after the conquest of PoWUS. This 
Coloiua, on the Lycus above Neo-Ca?sarea, is named by the Turks CoulieabTSar, or 
Chonac, a populous town in a strong country (d*Anville, Geographic Attcienn^, 
lom. a. p 34 ; Tournefort, Voyage du Levant, tom. lu. lettrexxi. p. 293). [Brofessor 
Rjiinsay is iiK'lincd to identify Colonea with Kara Hissar Black Castle, 
KatFTftQy, Aiiali.ues, p 125); Asia Minor, p. 267, and cp. p. 57.] 

Tht. temple of Bellona at Comana, in Pontus, was a powerful and%ealthy 
foundation, and the high priest was respected as the second person m the kingdom 
As the sacerdotal oftice had been occupied by his mother’s family, Strabo (L xiu p. 
809 [2, § 3I 83s. 836, 837 [3, § 32 j) dwells with pecuhar complacency on tfc 
nmiple, the worship, and fetival, which was twice celebrated every year. Bnt 
Bellona of Pontus had the features and character of the goddess, not of waf> but 
of love. 

Gregory, bishop of Neo-C.3esarea (a.d. 240-265), surnamed Thaumaturgus or 
the Wonder-worker. An hundred years afterwards, the history or roinatioe of his 
life was composed by Gregory of Nyssa, his namesake and countryman, the brofhor 
of the great St. Basil. 

*®Hoc cseterum ad sua egregia facmora divrm atque orthodoxi Imperafores 
addiderunt, ut Mamchaeos Montanosque capitali punirj sententih Juberent, eorum* 
que hbros, quocunque in loco inventi essent, flammis tradi; quod siquis tispiam 
eosoem occuHasse deprehenteetur, hunc eundem mortis p^nae addici, eJusqrK: 
bona in fiscura inferri (Betr. Si^^ul. p. 759). What more could bigotry and pW- 
secution desire? * 
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^^tate, Justus his name^ again 4 eceived and betrayed his 
liyiauspf brethren, and a new conformity toi, the acta of St 
paid may be found in the conversion of Simeon : like the apostle, 
he embraeed the doctrine which he had been sent to persecute, 
renounced his honours and fortunes, and acquired amon^ the 
Paulicians the fame of a missionary and a martyr. They were 
not ambitious of mart3rrdom,^^ but, in a calamitous period of one 
hundred and fifty years, their patience sustained whatever zeal 
coSld indict ; apd power was insufficient ' ^ eradicate the obstinate 
vegetation of fanaticism and reason, r A ^ the blood and ashes 
of the fimt victims, a succession of teachers and congregations 
repeatedly arose; amidst their foreign hostilities, they found 
leisure for domestic quarrels ; they preached, they disputed, they 
suffered ; and the virtues, the apparent virtues, of Sergius, in ajg^Mof 
pilgrimage of thirty-three years, are reluctantly confessed by 
the orthodox historians.20 The native cruelty of Justinian the 
Seconds was stimulated by^a pious cause; and he vainly hoped 
to extinguish, in a single conflagration, the name and memory 
of the Paulicians. By their primitive simplicity, their abhorrence 
* of popular superstition, the Iconoclast princes might have been 
reconciled to some errdneous doctrines; but they themselves 
were exposed to the calumnies of the monks, and they chose to 
be the tyrants, }^st they should be accused as the accomplices, 
of the Manichaeans. Such a reproach has sullied the clemency 
of Nicephorus, who relaxed in their favour the severity of the 
penal statutes, nor will his character sustain the honour of a 
mure liBeral motive. The feeble Michael the First, the rigid 
^ieo the, Armenian, were foremost in the race of persecution; 
hut the pnze must doubtless be adjudged to the sanguinary 


^ It seem that the Pauhcians allowed themselves some latitude of 

equivocation and mental reservation ; till the Catholics discovered the pressing 
questions, which reduced them to the alternative of apostacy or martyrdom (Petr, 
Sicul. p. 760). 

The persecution is toftl by Petrus Siculus (p. 579-763) with satisfaction and 
pleasantry. Justus justa persolvit. Simeon was not rtro? but ic^Toy [cp. Petrus^ c. 
27, p. 1281, ed. Migne] (the pronunciation of the two vowels must have been 
nearly the same), a great whale that drowned the marmers who mistook him for 
an island. See likewise Cedrenus 432*435 [i* 7^ CSergius 

seems to have lived about the end of the eighth and beginning of the ninth century J 
but there are some difficulties and comusions in the chronology. Cp. Ter- 
MkrUschian* Die i^ulikianer, p, 17 sgq. There seems no reason to question 
the date to the founder Sylvanus by George Monachus, vtz . , the reigns 

ofConstans Ih and ConstanUne IV. And m that case there is no reasoiv^n^hy 
Ge^oa^uSj third head of the Paulkian Church, should not have lived under 

PI, {see photius, p. 53, ap. Migne, P. G. 10^; Petrus Sic., p. 1284, th 3:04)* 
Tbechronology holds together.] 
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devdtion %e©d0r% ^ho testo^’ed images to thfe Oriental 
chUfeh. Her i^nf^itors explored the cities And mountains of 
the lesser Aisi% and the flatterers of the empress have a^fir^ied 
that^ in a Aort reign, one hundred thbusand Paulicians were 
extirpated by the sword, the gibbet, or tl^e flatno^. Her guilt or 
merit has perhaps been stretched beyond the measure of truth ; 
but, if the account be allowed, it must be presumed th«it many 
simple Iconoclasts were punished under a more odious name; 
and that some, who were driven from the church, unwillingly 
toOh refuge in the bosom of heresy. 

ag rottoftt ui The most furious and desperate of rebels are the sectaries of 
4U>.suwo a religion long persecuted, and at length provoked. In an holy 
cause they are no longer susceptible of fear or remorse : thC 
Justice of their arms hardens them against the feelings of 
humanity ; and they revenge their fathers’ wrongs on tlie 
chidren of their tyrants. Such have been the HuSsites of 
Bohemia and the Calvinists of France, and such, in the nnith 
century, were the Paulicians of Armenia and the adjacent pro- 
vinces/^i They were first awakened to the massacre Of a. 
governor and bishop, who exercised the Imperial mandate of 
converting or destroying the heretics ; and the deepest recesses 
of mount Argaeus protected their independence and revenge. 
A more dangerous and consuming flame wasr kindled by the 
persecution of Theodora, and the revolt of Carbeas, a valiant 
SniSlatouc who commanded the guards of the general of the 

rb*m»3 East. His father had been impaled by the Catholic inejuisitors ; 

and religion, or at least nature, might justify his desertion imd 
revenge. Five thousand of his brethren were united by the 
same motives ; they renounced the allegiance of anti-christiaU 
Home ; a Saracen emir introduced Carbeas to the caliph ; and 
the commander of the faithful extended his sceptre to the im~ 
fhgyiorurr pliMcable enemy of the Greeks. In the mountains between 
** *** Siwas^® and Trebizond he founded or fortified the' city of 

Tephrice,^^ which is still occupied by a^ fierce and licentious 

Betrus Siculus (p. 763, 764), the contmuator of Theophanes (L iv, c. 4, p* 103, 
104), CaJreuUlS (p. 541, 542, 545 [u. 153 S^q., ed. B }), and Zonaj^as (tom> k t xvi. 
p. 156 [c. Sj) describe the revolt and exploits of Carinas and his Pauliciaus. 

fSebastea.] 

Otter (Voyage en Turquie tt en Perse, tom. n.) is probably the only Frank 
who has visited the independent Baibanans of Tephnee, now Djvrighi fltevrik] , 
frt^ whom he fortunately escaped m the train of a Turkish officer. [The Paulicians 
first occupied and fortified (with the help of the Emir of Mektene) Ar|gi.6is aud 
Amara (Theoph. Cont. , iv. x66, ed. Bonn). Argahs has been idehtuM vdth 
Argovan, on a tributary of the Euphiates, due north of Melitene, by Mr. J, O. C. 
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people, and the neighbouring hills were covered with 
PaUlieian higitives, who now reconciled the u€e of the BiMe 
ai^d the sword. During more than thirty years, Asia was 
adlicted by the cailamities of foreign and domestic war ; m their 
hostile inroads the disciples of St. Paul were Joined with those 
of Mahomet ; an^ the peaceful Christians, the aged parent and 
tender virgin^ who were delivered into barbarous servitude, 
ndght justly accuse the intolerant spirit of their sovereign. So 
urgent was the mischief, so intolerUi the shame, that hven 
the dissolute Michael, the son of TheV, #ra, was compelled to 
march in person against the Paulicians : he was defeated under 
the walls of Samosata ; and the Roman emperor fled before the 
heretics whom his mother had condemned to the flames. 24 The 
Saracens fought under the same banners, but the victory was 
ascribed to Carbeas ; and the captive generals, with more than 
an hundred tribunes, were either released by Ins avance or 
tortured by his fanaticism. The valour and ambition of Chry- 
socheir,25 his successor, embraced a wider circle of rapine and 
revenge. In alliance with his faithful Moslems, he boldly pene- 
trated into the heart of Asia ; the troops of the frontier and 
the palace were repeatedly overthrown; the edicts of perse- 
cution were answered by the pillage of Nice and Nicomedia, of 
Ancyra and Epiiesus ; nor could the apostle St. John protect 
from violation his city and sepulchre. The cathedral of Ephesus 
was turned into a stable for mules and horses ; and the Pauh- 
cians vjpd with the Saracens in their contempt and abhorrence 
of images and relics. It is not impleasing to observe the 
triumph of rebellion over the same despotism which has dis- 
dained the prayers of an injured people. The emperor Basil, 
the Macedoman, was reduced to sue for peace, to offer a ransom 
for tifh captives, and to request, in the language of moderation 
and chgrity, that Chrysocheir would spare his fellowrChnstians, 

# 

Anderson (Journal of Hell. Studies, xvii. p. 27, 1897) ; and he places Amara (or 
Abara) on a high pass on the road from Sebastea to Lycandus, nearly due south 
of Sebastea, Tephrice lay S. E from Sebastea on the road from that city to Satala. 
** The secluded p^ition of Divreky made it the seat of an almost independent band 
of Kurds, when it was visited by Ott^ m 1743. Voyage en Turquie et en Perse, lu 
306.** Finlay, ii. p. 1:69, note. See further, for the site, Mr. Guy Le Strange in 
Joum. R, Asiat. Soc. vol. 28 {1896) The Arabic name was Abrik.] 

®*fFQr this e^p^dition see Tfaeoph Comm. iv. c. 23.3 

*®ln the history of Chrysocheir, Genesius (Chron. p. 67-70. edit. Venet. ^7- 
60, p. 121 sqg, , ed. Bonn]) has exposed the nakedness of the empire. Conftijiiitine 
Porphyrogenitus (m Vit. Ifesil, c. 37-43, p. 166-171) has displayed the glory of his 
gratidiatljer. Cedrenus(p. 570-573 [ii- P* sogsqqjfed, B.}) is without their passicms 
or thw knowledge. 
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and content tiimself with a royal doniitive of gold and silva? 
and silk-^ments. the emperor/’ replied the insolent 

fanatic, ''be desirous of peace, let him abdicate the East, and 
reign without molestation in the West. If he refuse, the 
servants of the Lord will precipitate him from the throne/^ 
The reluctant Basil suspended the treaty, accepted the defiance, 
and led his army into the land of heresy, which he wasted with 
tc A ». sM fire and sword. The open country of the Paulicians was exported 
to the same calamities which they had inflicted ; but, when he 
hhd explored the strength of Tephrice, the multitude of the 
barbarians, and the ample magazines of arms and provisions, he 
desisted with a sigh from the hopeless siege.^® On his return 
to Constantinople he laboured, by the foundation of convents 
and churches, to secure the aid of his celestial patrons, of 
Micliael the archangel and the prophet Elijah; and it was hiS 
da»ly prayer that he might live to transpierce, with three arrows, 
the head of his impious adversary. '•Beyond his expectations, 
the wish was accomplished : after a successful inroad, Chryso- 
cheir was surprised and slam in his retreat ; and the rebel’s 
tAn.8fM.6} head was triumphantly presented at the foot of the throne. On 
the reception of this welcome trophy, Basil instantly called for 
his bow, discharged three arrows with unerring aim, and accepted 
the applause of the court, who hailed the victvtry of the royal 
sjMitedMiin* archer. With Chrysocheir, the glory of the Paulicians faded 
and withered ; 2 " on the second expedition of the emperor, the 
impregnable Tephnce was deserted by the heretics, who sued 
for mercy or escaped to the borders. The city was ruined, but 
the spirit of independence survived in the mountains; the 
Paulicians defended, above a century, their religion and liberty, 
infested the Boman limits, and maintained rtheir perpetual ab 
liance with the enemies of the empire and the gospel. 
rtoiTtwwfr About the middle of the eighth century, Constantine, sur- 
named Copron^nuis by the worshippers of images, had made an,^ 
expedition into Armenia, and found, m thb cities of Melitene 

^ tin sre^rd to this campaign of Basil (in 871 or 872) it was generally suppi^d 
that he crossed the Euphrates, as the Contmuator 01 Theophanes states (p. 269). 
But Mr. J. G. C. Anderson has shown that this must be a mistake and that the 
scene of the whole campaign was west of the Euphrates (Classical Review, April, 
1896, p. 139). Basil s object (after his failure at Tephnce) was to capture Meh- 
tene, me dbief Saracen stronghold of the Cis-Euphratesian territory in Asia Minor. 
Thi^iih* Contm* lA] 

ai»0&Otra ri}? Ip. SiaJ. How dif^G^nt Is 

the Greek tongue, even in the mOuth of Ce^renusl [Cp. George Mon, p. ed* 
Bonn,] 
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amA Tlie<^asiopolis, a great number of Pauliciaus^ bis kiudteed 
beretica. As a favour or punishment, he transplanted thepi 
Sum the hanks of the Euphrates to Constantinople and Thrape ; 
iiayi by this emigration their doctrine was introduced and diffusi^d 
in Europe*^^ If the secgiaries of the metropolis were soon mmgled 
with the promiscuous mass, those of the country struck a deep 
root in a foreign soil. The PauHcians of Thrace resisted the 
starats of persecution, maintained a secret correspondence with 
their Armenian brethren, and gave and comfort to their 
preachers, who solicited, not without sA ms, the infant faith of 
the Bulgarians.29 In the tenth century, they were restored and 
multiplied by a more powerful colony, which John Zimisces^o 
transpcrted foom the Chalybian hills to the valleys of Mount 
Hsemus. The Oriental clergy, who would have preferred the 
destruction, impatiently sighed for the absence, of the Mani- 
cineans ; the warlike emperor had felt and esteemed their valour ; 
their attachment to the Saracens was pregnant with mischief; 
but, on the side of the Danube, against the barbarians of Scythia, 
their service might be useful and their loss would be desimble. 
Their exile in a distant^ land was softened by a free toleratinn ; 
the Paulicians held the city of Philippopolis and the keys of 
Thrace ; the Catholics were their subjects ; the Jacobite emi- 
grants their associates : they occupied a line of villages and 
castles in Macedonia and Epirus; and many native Bulgarians 
were associated to the communion of arms and heresy. As long 
as they^were awed by power and treated with moderation, their 
voluntary bands were distinguished in the armies of the empir^ ; 
and the courage of these dogs, ever greedy of war, ever thirsty 
of human blood, is noticed with astonishment, and almost with 
reproach, by the pusillanimous Greeks. The same spirit ren- 


CopjiDnymiis transported his oriryyev«ts, heretics ; and thus enXa.rvv 0 ri ij 

says Odrenus (p. 463 [11. p. loj), who has copied the annals of Theo- 
^haaes* ISuS a.m. 6^47-3** 

P^^ros Siculus, who resided nine months at Tephrice ^a.d. 870) for the ran- 
of captives (p. 764), was informed of their intended mission, and addressed hjs 
pan^ervative^ the Historia Manichaeorum, to the new archbishop of the Bulgarians 
'P- 7S4 1341, ed. Migne]), £For J^etrus Siculus, cp. Appendix 6.] 

®®The colony of Paulicians and Jacobites, transplanted by John Zhulsces (A.o. 
970) from Armenia to Thrace, is mentioned by Zonaras {tom. il L xvii. p* 209 [c* ij) 
and Anna Comnena (Alexiad, I, xiv. p. 450, &c. [c. 8]). [This colonisation mus|t 
have taken place the conquest of H^tem Bulgaria and the war with i^viato- 
slav; and therefore not before a.d. 973. Cp. Schlumberger, V 6 pop 6 e b}MMpi||ine, 
p. Scylitses Cedrenus li. p. 382) says that it was Thomas. Patriatm of 
Antipcii* who sngprested the tmnsplantation. ifie realised that m the Eastern 
provinces the Paulicians were dangerous allies of the Saracens.] 
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dered thtiti atrogaaaft land eontuJtiaiaciiom : they were easily pm- 
voked by captlee or injury j and their privileges were often 
violated by the faithless bigotry of the g^^vemmenfc and deri^r* 
In the midst of the Norman war, two thousand five himdr^ 
Maniehseahs deserted the sUndard of Alexius Ccmineau%*®^ and 
retired to their native homes. He dissembled till the moment 
of retenge; invited the chiefs to a friendly conference; and 
punished the innocent and guilty by imprisonment, confiscation, 
and baptism. In an interval of peace, the emperor undertook 
|;he pious office of reconciling them to the church and state : his 
winter quarters were fixed at Philippopolis ; and the thirteenth 
apostle, as he is styled by his pious daughter, consumed whole 
days and nights in theological controversy. His aiguments were 
fortified, their obstinacy was melted, by the honours and rewards 
which he bestowed on the most eminent proselytes ; and a new 
city, surrounded with gardens, enriched with immunities^ and 
dignified with his own name, was founded by Alexius, for the 
residence of his vulgar converts. The important station of 
Philippopolis was wrested from their hands ; the contumacious 
leaders were secured in a dungeon or banished from their country ; 
and their lives were spared by the prudence, tather than the 
mercy, of an emperor at whose command a poor ahd solitary 
jAjB. mij heretic was burnt alive before the church of Sophia*'^^ But 
the proud hope of eradicating the prejudices of a nation was 
speedily overturned by the invincible seal of the Pauiicians, who 
ceased to dissemble or refused to obey. After the dfqmrtfure 
and death of Alexius, they soon resumed their civil and religioiis 
laws. In the beginning of the thirteenth centuiy, their p^pe 
or primate (a manifest corruption) resided on the confinas of 
Bulgaria, Croatia, and Dalmatia, and goverti^d by his viteans the 


®The Alexiad of Anna Comnena (t v. p. 131 [c. 3], 1 . vi. p. 154, 135 [c* I 
xlv. p. 450457 [c. 8, 9], with the annotations of Dncange) records the transaction^ 
her apostolic father with the Manichaeans, whose atx>mmable heresy she wsas 
desirous refuting. 

S*B»sil* a monk, and the author of the Bogomiles, a sect of Gnostics, who soon 
vamshed (Anna Comnena, Aiexiad, 1 . xv, p. 486-494 [c. 8, 9, lo] ; MoShdim, Hist. 
Ecdesiastica, p. 400) [This Basil was ftiot “the author of the Bogomils”. 

is the Slavonic equivalent of the Greek name Fhe^hUos ; and Bogomil, 
who founded the sect, lived m the tenth century under the Bulgaran prince Petear 
(regEn. There arose soon two Bogomu churches • the Bulgarmn* and that 

of the DragoviE ; and from these two all the other later developments started. 
Ralitft^eekS the name of the ^jcond church among the Macedonian Dragovid on 
the Vardar ; while Golubmski identifies them with jDmgovici in the neighbourhocd 
ot Fhilippo^lis. See JireiSelc, Qesch, der Bulgami, p. 176. For the Bogomdiap 
doctrines, see Appendix 6.J ^ 
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filial coagregatioms pf Italy and France.^^ From that a&raiia 
n^iaate spmtiny might prolopg mid pei^tuate tho chain of tra^ 
dltioi^ At the end of ^the last agp, the sect or colony still in- 
haMted the valleys of mount Haemus, where their ignorance and 
poverty were more frequently tormented by the Greek clergy 
than by the Turkish government. The modern PauUciam have 
lost all memory of their o]^*igin ; and their religion is disgraced 
by 4;!^ womhip of the cross, and the practice of bloody sacrifice, 
which some captives have imported the wilds of Tartary,^ 

In the West, the first teachers of tilw Manichaean theology Th®ir la- 
had been repulsed by the people, or suppressed by the prince, ffi i2iT 
The favour and success of the Paulicians in the eleventh and *^*^®®* 
twelfth centuries must be imputed to the strong, though secret, 
discontent which armed the most pious Christians gainst the 
church of Rome. Her avarice was oppressive, her despotism 
odious less degenerate perhaps than the Greeks in the worship 
of saints and images, he» innovations were more rapid and 
scmidalous ; she had rigorously defined and imposed the doctrine 
• of transubstantiation : the lives of the Latin clergy were more 
corrupt, and the Eastern bishops might pass for the successors 
of the apostles, if they were compared with the lordly prelates 
who wielded by turns the crosier, the sceptre, and the sword. 

Three difiepent^^oads might introduce the Paulicians into the 
heart of Europe. After the conversion of Hungary, the pilgrims 
who visited Jerusalem might safely follow the course of the 
Danube^ in their journey and return they passed through Philip- 
popolis j and the sectaries, disguising their name and heresy, 
might accompany the French or German caravans to their re- 
spective countries. The trade and dominion of V enice pervaded 
the coast of the Adriatic, and the hospitable republic opened 
her b^om to foreigners of every climate and religion. Under 
the Bysmtine standard, the Paulicians were often transported to 
the Greek provinces of Italy and Sicily ; in peace and war they 
freely conversed witll strangers and natives, and their opinions 
were silently propagated in Rome, Milan, and the kingdoms be- 
yond the Alps.^^ It was soon discovered that many thousand 

Pads, Hist, Major, p, 267, This passage of our English hlstcwrlan Js 
all^eU by note on Viliehardouin (No. 208}, who fottud the 

Pai^ciausat J^ihpJ^polis the friends of the Bulgarians. 

Marsagli* &ato Mditare dell’ Impero Ottomano, p. 24, ^ 

*®The introduction of the Paulicians into Italy and France is amply discussed 
by Murktoti (Antiquitat. Italiae itiedii term v. dissert, lx. p. 81-1 and 

Mosheim (p, 379*382, 4i9>422). Yet both have overlooked a curious passage of 
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Catholics df emer/ tmk, and of cither sex, had embraced the 
Manichs^ii heresy!; and the flames which consumed twelve 
canons of Orleans was the €rst act and signal of persecdtii^ 
The Bulgarians,®® a name so innocent in its origin, so bdiohi^i in 
its application^ spread their branches over the face of Europe, 
United in cdmmon hatred of idolatry and Rome, they wete Con- 
nected by a form of episcopal and presbyterian government ^ 
their various sects were discriminated by some fainter of datller 
shades of theology , but they generally agreed in the two prin- 
ciples , the contempt of the Old Testament, and the denial of 
the body of Christ, Either on the cross or in the euchaiist. A 
confession of simple worship and blameless manners is extorted 
from their enemies ; and so high was their standard of perfection 
that the increasing congregations were divided into two classes 
Of disciples, of those who practised and of those who aspired. 
Ptrafteniiott It was m the country of the Albigeois,®^ in the southern pro- 
wiSr A D Vinces of France, that the Paulicians were most deeply implanted ; 

' and the same vicissitudes of martyrdom and revenge which had 
been displayed m the neighbourhood of the Euphrates were re- 
peated m the thirteenth century on the banks of the Rhone. 
'Fhe laws of the Eastern emperors were revived by Frederic the 
Second. The insurgents of Tephrice were represented by the 
barons and cities of Languedoc : Pope Innocerfc III. surpassed 
the sanguinary fame of Theodora. It was in cruelty alone that 
her soldiers could equal the heroes of the crusades, and the 

Willtam the Apulian, who clearly descnbes them in a hittle between the OrCfe 
and Normans, a d 1040 (m Muraton, Script. Rerum Ital. tom. v. p. 356). i ' 
C'um Grascis aderant quidam quos pessimus error 
hecerat amentes, et ab ipso nomen habebant. 

But he IS so Ignorant of their doctrine as to make thertk a kind of Sabellians or 
Patripasstans [It is thought that the Bogomilian doctrine travelled westwaro chiefly 
by the provinces of southern Italy, jirecek, cf. ctt, p. 212.] 

Boidgres^ Bougres, a national appellation, has been appiied by the 
French as a term of reproach to usurers and unnatural sinners The Paiermi^ 0% 
P^€hnt>i has been made to signify a smooth and flattermg hypocrite^ such as 
Pakhn of that onginal and pleasant farce (Ducange, Glo%s« ijUitmitaii. 
medu et infimi A? vi). [ The word is said to be denved from Pataria, a suburb ^ 
Milh.U.3 The Manich^ans were likewise named Caihart.^ or the pure, by corrup*^ 
tion, GoMart^ 

^ Of the laws, crusade, and persecution agamst the Albigeois, a just, thoUlfh 
geperai, idea is evpressed b> Mosheim (p. 477-48:1^, The detail may be fotmd m 
the ecclesiastical historians, ancient and modem, Catholics and Protestants » and 
among these Fleury is the most impartial and m<>da:ate [C. Schmidt, Histbhe et 
de la secte des Cathares, 2 vols,, ifl49. RalSki, Bogomih i C^tarenl, 
Agram, 1869. These sectaries begin to appear m southern Gaul about A.D. 11017. 
Their chief seat was Touloui»e; they were called Alhgems from the town of Aim, 
and Ttssermtd^ because many weavers embraced the doctrine For the Ritual of the 
Albigeois, preserved m a Lyons Ms., &eo Conybcare, Key of Truth, App. vu Cp. 
below, App 6 ] 
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cTO^ltj of her priests was far excelled by the founders of the in- 
qtdsition an office more adapted to confirm, than to refilt^, 
mp belief of an evil p^ciple. The visible assemblies of the 
PanHciians, or Albigeois, were extirpated by fire and sword; and 
bleeding remnant escaped by flight, concealment, or catholic 
conformity* But the invincible spirit which they had kindled still 
lived and breathed in the Western world. In the state, in the 
chu^oh, and even in the cloister, a latent succession was preserved 
of the disciples of St. Paul ; who prot^ against the tyranny 
of Borne, embraced the Bible as the rule jf faith, and purified 
their creed firOm all the visions of the Gnostic theology. The 
struggles of Wickliff in England, of Huss in Bohemia, were pre- 
mature and ineffectual; but the names of Zuinglius, Luther, 
and Calvin are pronounced with gratitude as the deliverers of 
nations. * 

A philosopher, who calculates the degree of their merit ana charaotw 
the value of their reformation, will prudently ask from 
articles of faith, above or against our reason, they have enfranchised formation 
the Christians ; for such enfranchisement is doubtless a benefit so 
far as it may be compatible with truth and piety. After a fair 
dllscussion we shall rather be surprised by the timidity, than 
scandalized by the freedom, of our first reformers.®® With the 
Jew, they adopted the belief and defence of all the Hebrew 
scriptures, with all their prodigies, from the garden of Eden to 
the visions of the prophet Daniel ; and they were bound, like 
the Catholics, to justify against the Jews the abolition of a divine 
law. In the great mysteries of the Trinity and Incarnation the 
reformers were severely orthodox: they freely adopted the 
theology of the four or the six first councils ; and, with the 
Athanaslan creed, t]^ey pronounced the eternal damnation of 
all wh<^did not believe the Catholic faith. Transubstantiation, 
the invisible change of the bread and wine into the body and 

^38 xije Acts (Liber Sententlarura) of the Inquisition of Toulouse (A.n, 1307-1323) 
haVe been published by Litnborch (Amstelodarai, 169a), with a previous History of 
the Inquisition in geneiai They deserved a more learned and critical editor. As 
we must not calumniate even Satan, or the Holy Office, I will observe that, of a 
list of cnminals which fills nineteen folia pages, only fifteen men and four women 
weredfilivo^d to the secular arm. [In an annotation on this note Dr. Smith says ; 

** Dr. l^itland, in his Facts and Documents Relating to the Ancient Alblgenses and 
WaHenses, remarics (p. aiy, note) that Gibbon ought to have said thirty^tw men 
and women 

s*Tbe opmlons and proceedings of the reformers are exposed in the secon(f"|l£lil 
of the general history of Mosheim *, but the balance, which be has held with so 
dear an and so stc^y an hand, begins to mcltee m favour of his Lutheran 

hre^Hi'ei' 
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blood of Chriigitrf \b. # tl?at paB,y defy the power of ar^umeia^t 

and pleasantry^; but, instead of eonsultiipg the evidence of their 
senses, of their siglk, their feelii^, and their .taste, the ^first 
Protestants were entangled in their own scruples* and awed^hy 
the words of Jesus in the institution of the sacrament* JLuth^ 
maintained a corporeal, apd Calvin a rmK pre;senee of Cbnat in 
the eucharist ; and the opinion of Zuinglius, th«d it ia no mbte 
than a spiritual communion, a simple memorial, has ^slowly pre- 
vailed in the reformed churches. But the logs of one mys&iy 
was amply compensated by the stupendous dpetrines of original 
sin^, redemption, faith, grace, and predestination, which have 
been strained from the epistles of St. Paul. These subtle 
questions had most assuredly been prepared by the falbers and 
schoolmen ; but the final improvement and popular use may be 
attributed to the first reformers, who enforced them as the abso- 
lute and essential terms of salvation. Hitherto the weight of 
supernatural belief inclines against tl;\e Protestants ; and many a 
.sober Christian would rather admit that a wafer is God, than 
that God is a cruel and capricious tyrant. 

Yet the services of Luther and his rival are solia ana im- 
portant ; and the philosopher must own his obligations to tbo^e 
fearless enthusiasts. 1. By their hands the lofty fabric of 
superstition, from the abuse of indulgences tg the intercession 
of the Virgin, has been levelled with the ground. Myriads of 
lioth sexes of the monastic profession were restored to the 
liberty and labours of social life. An hierarchy of sai^l^ 
angels, of imperfect and subordinate deities, were stripped of 
their temiioral power, and reduced to the enjoyment of celestial 
happiness ; their images and relics were banished from 
church ; and the credulity of the people was no longer nourisb^ 
with the daily repetition of miracles and visions. The irntation 
of Paganism was supplied by a pure and spiritual worship of 
prayer and thanksgiving, the most worthy of man, '^he least 
unworthy of the Deity. It only remains to observe Wheth^ 
such sublime simplicity be consistent with popular devotiofr; 
whether the vulgar, in the absence of all visible objects, wiU 

•*0 Under Edward VI. our reformation was more bold and perfect ; but *rt the 
fun^meatai articles of the church of England a strong a^d explicit declaratibn 
against the real presence was obliterated m the original copy, to please the p^pte, 
or the Lutherans, or Queen Elizabeth (Burnet's History of the Reformadipn, vpl- 
4^ p. 8a, mB* 3 ps?). 

“ Had it not been for such men as Luther and myself/’ said the fanatic Whiston 
to Halley the philosopher^ “you would now be kneeling before an image of Sh 
Winifred/’' ^ 
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not* be iniiamed by enthusiasm, or insensibly subside m langtior 
and Indifference. II. The chain of authority was* broken, 
restrains the bigot fro^ thinking as he pleases, and the slave 
fiom speaking as he thinks; the popes, fathers, and councils 
iverc no longer the sUpTeftie and infallible jndges of the world ; 
and each Christian, was taught to acknowledge no law but the 
scriptures, no interpreter but his own conscience. This freedom, 
hoveveir, was the consequence, rathet than the design, of the 
Reformation. The patriot reformers w^ . 'unbitious of succeeding 
the tyrants whom they had dethroned. " They imposed with 
equal rigour their creeds and confessions ; they asserted the 
right of the magistrate to punish heretics with death. The 
pious or personal animosity of Calvin proscribed in Servetus 
the ^ilt of his own rebellion and the flames of Smithfield, 
in Wiich he was afterwards consumed, had been kindled for the 
Anabaptists by the zeal of Cranmer.*^^ The nature of the tiger 
was the same, but he wastgradually deprived of his teeth an<l 
fangs. A spiritual and temporal kingdom was possessed by the 
•Roman pontiff ; the Protestant doctors were subjects of an 
humble rank, without revenue or jurisdiction. His decrees 
were consecrated by the antiquity of the Catholic church ; 
their arguments and disputes were submitted to the people ; and 
their appeal tcf^private judgment was accepted, beyond their 


*®The article of Servet in the Dictionnaire Critique of Chauffepi6 is the best 
ac<x»int vi^ich I have seen of this shameful transaction. See likewise the Abb6 
d'Artigny, Kouveaux M6raoires d’Histoire, &c., ii. p. 55-154* [The remarkable 
theological heresies of Servet were as obnoxious to the Protestants as to the 
Catholics. For an account of his system see H, Tollin’s Das Lehrsystem Michael 
Servets, in 3 vols. (1876-8). The documents of the trial of Servet may be con- 
veniently consulted m the i^iticm of Calvin's works by Baum, Cunita^ and JReuss, 
voL 8, ^here k a good account of the transaction in Roget's Histoire du people 
de Genfevc, vol. 4 (1877).] 

^ I am jg^iore deepb^ scandalized at the single execution of Servetus, than at the 
hecatombs which j^ve blamed in the Auto da Ffes of Spain and Portugal, i. 
Vhe *eal of CJalvin seems to ^ve been envenomed by personal malice, and perhaps 
eayy. He accused his adversary before their common enemies, the judges of 
Vienna, and betrayed, for his destruction, the sacred trust of a private corre- 
spdndenoe. a. The dee4 of cruelty was not varnished by the pretence of danger to 
the Wmrch or state. In his passage throu^ Geneva, Servetus was an harmless 
stranger, who neither preached, nor planted, nor made proselytes. 3, A Catholic 
inquisitor yields the same obedience which he requires, but Calvin violated the 
gmden rule ctf doing as he would be done by ; a rule which I read in a moral 
treatise of Isocrates (In Hjcole, tom. i. p, 93» ^dit. Battie), four hundred years before 
the putl^iCatiOn of the gospel. *A iritr^orrtt krif^mv ravru. roiV 

inroMCTc. fThe part taken by Calvin in the transaction seems to have beetf'Zmhdify 
the fumi^ing of the documents on which Servetus vi^ condemned.] 

♦♦See Burnet, vol. ii. p. 84-86. The sense anb humanity of the young Iting 
W'ere oppo^ised by the authority of the primate. 
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Wishes, by curiosity md cathusxasm. Since t|ie days of 
and Calvin, $, se^cret reformation has been silently wording in 
the bosom of the reformed churches ; many weeds of prejudice 
were eradicated ; and the disciples of EAsmus ^ diffus^ a spirit 
of freedom and moderation. The liberty of conscience has been 
claimed as a common beneht, an inalienable right the fiee 
governments of Holland and England introduced the practice 
of toleration ; and the narrow allowance of the laws has been 
enlarged by the prudence and humanity of the times. In the 
exercise, the imnd has understood the limits of its powers, 
the words and shadows^that might amuse the child can no longer 
satisfy his manly reason. The volumes of controversy are over- 
spread with cobwebs ; the doctrine of a Protestant church is far 
removed from the knowledge or belief of its private m^mhcTS ; 
and the forms of orthodoxy, the articles of faith, are subscribed 
with a sigh or a smile by the modem clergy. Yet the friends 
of Christianity are alarmed at the boundless impulse of inquiry 
and s<'epticism. The predictions of the Catholics are accom- 
plished; the web of mystery is unravelled by the Arminiaps*^ 
Arians, and Socinians, whose numbers must not be computed 
fi’om their separate congregations ; and the pillars of revelation 
are shaken by those men, who preserve the name without the 
substance of religion, who indulge the licence without the temper 
of philosophy.^^ 

Erasmus may be considered as the father of rational theology. After a 
slumber of an hundred yeais, it was revived by the Armmians of Holland, GrotiuiS, 
Ijimfooich, and Le Clerc; m England by Chillmgworth, the latitudinariahs of 
Cambridge (Bui net Hist, of own Times, voL i, p. a6i-a68, octavo editmn)i 
Tillotson, Clarke, Hoadley, &a 

^ I am sorry to observe that the three writers of the last age, by whom tbe nghts 
dt toleration have been so nobly defended, Bayle, X^fonits, and Locke, aye aH 
laymen and philosophers. , 

See the excellent chapter of Sir William Temple on the Religion of the United 
Provinces. I am not satisfied with Grotius (de Rebus Belgicis, Annal. ifv p. 13, X4, 
edit, m xmno), who improves the Imperial laws of persecution, and only condesm|$ 
the bloody tribunal of the inquisition. 

*9 Sir Walter Blackstone (Commentaries, voU iv. p. 33, the law df 

England as it was fixed at the Revolution. The exceptions c« Papists, and of thos^ 
who deny the Trinity, would still leave a tolerable scope for persecuiten, if the 
national spirit were not more effectual than an hundred statutes. 

I shall recommend to public animadversion two passages m Dr. Pnestly, whibh 
betray the ultimate tendeac> of his opinions. At the first of these (HiSt of the 
Corruptions of Christianity, vol i p. 275, 276) the priest, at the second (Vol* ^ p. 
magistrate, may tremble I 
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CHAPTEB LV 

The Bulganatis — Origin, Migrations, ^ Settlement of the 
Hungarians — 'Their inroads in the East and West — -The 
monarchy of Russia — Geography and Trade — Wars of the 
Russians against the Greek Empire — Conversion of the Bar- 
barians 

Under the reign of Constantine the grandson of Heraclius, the 
ancient barrier of the Danhbe, so often violated and so often 
restored, was irretrievably swept away by a new deluge of 
barbarians. Their progress was favoured by the caliphs, their 
unknown and accidental •auxiliaries : the Roman legions were 
occupied in Asia ; and, after the loss of Syria, Egypt, and Africa, 
the Caesars were twice reduced to the danger and disgrace of 
defending their capital against the Saracens. If, in the account 
of this interesting people, I have deviated from the strict and 
original line of my undertaking, the merit of the subject will 
hide my transgression or solicit my excuse. In the East, in the 
West, in war, in religion, in science, in their prosperity, and in 
their decay, the Arabians press themselves on oup curiosity : 
th^ first overthrow of the church and empire of the Greeks 
may b^imputed to their arms ; and the disciples of Mahomet 
still hold the civil and religious sceptre of the Oriental world. 
But the #ame labour would be unworthily bestowed on the 
surarms of savages whp, between the seventh and the twelfth 
century, descended from the plains of Scythia, in transient 
inroad or perpetual emigration.^ Their names are uncouth, 
their origins doubtful, their actions obscure, their superstition 
was blind, their valour brutal, and the uniformity of their 

^ id lit th€j|mssages of the Byssantine history which relate to the barbarians are 
c^piled, methocuzed, and transcribed, in a Latin version, by the laborioija^^^hn 
wlfhelf Stritter, in his Memorise Populorum ad Danubium, Pontum Euxinni #5 
PahKiein Masotidem, Caucasum, Mare Caspium, et inde magis ad Septemtriones 
iiKXkl^nrtittm Petropoii, 1771-X7795 in four tome^*, or six volumes, in 410. But 
the faction has not eimanced the price of these raw materials. 

VOIi, VI. 9 
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public and private Jives was neither softened by innocence* not 
refined by policy* The majesty of the Byzantine throne rcr 
pelled and survived their disorderly attacks ; the greater part of 
these barbarians has disappeared without leaving any memorial 
of their existence, and the despicable ^remnant continues, and 
may long continue, to groan under the dominion of a foreign 
tyrant. From the antiquities of, L Bulgarians, II, Hmgarians, 
and III. Rusnans, I shall content myself with selecting such S^ct)| 
as yet deserve to be remembered. The conquests of the, IV., 
Normans, and the monarchy of the, V., Turks, will naturally 
terminate in the memorable Crusades to the Holy Land* and 
the double fall of the city and empire of Constantine, 
gjigjtton of I. 1 n his march to Italy, Theodoric 2 the Ostrogoth had trampled 
A,i> on the arms of the Bulgarians. After this defeat, the name and 
' the nation are lost during a century and a half and it may be 

suspected that the same or a similar appellation was revived by 
stiaiige colonies from the Borysthenc^s, the Tanais, or the Volga. 
A king of the ancient Bulgaria ^ bequeathed to his five sons a 
last lesson of moderation and concord. It was received as youtI\ 
has ever received the counsels of age and experience : the five 
princes buried their father ; divided his subjects and cattle ; 
forgot his advice ; separated from each other ; and wandered in 
quest of fortune, till we find the most adventvx>ous in the heart 
of Italy, under the protection of the exarch of Ravenna.® But 
the stream of emigration was directed or impelled towards the 
capital. The modern Bulgaria, along the southern ban^s of the 
Danube, was stamped with the name and image which it has 
retained to the present hour ; the new conquerors successively 


[Above] Hist. vol. iv. p. 177. 

» [The Bulganans continued lo live north of the Danube and formed pmrt of the 
Avar empire m the latter lulf of the sixth century. They appear as the subjects 
of the Chagan m Theophylactus Simocatta.] 

^Theophanes, p. 296 299 a m . 6171]. Anasta&ius, p 225 ed. he 

Boorl Nicephorus. C. P. p. 22, 23 [p. 33, 34, ed, de Boor]. Theophanes places 
the old Bulgaria on the banks of the Atell or Volga [old Bulgai la lay between the 
rivers Volga and Kama. There is still a village called Bolgary in the province of 
Kasean] ; bm he deprives himself of all geographical credit by discharging that river 
into the Euxine Sea. [For the legend of King Krovai’s sons see Appendix 7. J 
^ Paul, Diacon, de Gestis Langobard. 1 . v. c. »9, p. 881, 882, The apparent diflfer- 
ence l^tween the Lombard historian and the above-mentioned Greeks is easily 
reconciled byCamillo Pellegrino (de Ducatu Beneventano, dissert, vii, in theScrip- 
teresf^hrum Ital. tom. v. p, 186, 187) and Beretti [Chorograph. Italise snedii 
p. 273, 'I'his Bulgarian colony was planted in a vacant distritS of Samninm 
[at Bovianum, Sergna, and Si^ncciano], and learned the Latin, without fotgetting 
their native, language. 
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®cqiliihed, by ot* treaty, the Eoman provinces of Dardatilii^ 
Thessaly, and the two Epirus’ ; ^ the ecclesiastical supreinacy 
^as translated from the# native city of Justinian; and, in their 
plrosperous age, the obscure town of Eychnidus, or Achrida, 
was honoured with the Mirone of a king and a patriarch^ The 
unquestionable evidence of language attests the descent of the 
Bulgarians from the original stock of the Sclavonian, or more 
prepay Slavonian, race ; ® and the kindred bands of Servians, 
Bosnians, Eascians, Croatians, Walachi^i ^ &:c, followed either 
the standard or the example of the leading tribe. From the 
Euxine to the Adriatic, in the state of captives or subjects, or 
allies or enemies, of the Greek empire, they overspread the land ; 
and the national appellation of the slaves has been degraded 

^ * These provinces of the Greek idiom and empire are assigned to the Bulgarian 
kingdom in the dispute of ecclesiastical jurisdiction between the patriarchs of Rome 
and Constantinople (Baronius, AnnJL Ex:cles. A.D. 869, No. 75). 

7 The situation and royalty of Lychnidus. or Achnda» are clearly expressed in 
Cedrenusj(pr 713 [it p. 468, ed. B. ]). The removal of an aich bishop or patriarch 
ftom Justinianea priraa, to Lychnidus, and at length to Ternovo, has produced 
some perplexity in the ideas or language of the Greeks (Nicephorus Gregoras, 1 . ii. 
c. 2, p, 14, 15; Thomassin, Discipline de I'Eglise, tom. i. 1. i. c. 19, 23) ; and a 
Frenchman (d’Anville) is more accurately skilled in the geography of their own 
country (If ist. derAcad^mie des Inscriptions, tom. xxxi.}, 

® Chalcocondyles, a competent judge, affirms the identity of the language of the 
Oahnatians, Bosnians, Servians, Bulgarians , Poles {de Rebus Turcicis, 1 . x, p. 283 
[p# 530, ed, Bonn]), and elsewhere of the Bohemians ( 1 . ii. p. 38 £p, 73, jA]), The 
same author has marked the separate idiom of the Hungarians. [The Bulgarian 
conquerors Adopted the language of their Slavonic subjects, but they were not Slavs. 
See Appendix 8.] 

the work of John Christopher de Jordan, de OriginibusSclavicis, Vindobonas, 
^745* iu four parts, or two volumes in folio. His collections and researches are 
ua^til to elucidate the antiquities of Bohemia and the adjacent countries : but his 
plan is narrow, his style barjiarous, his criticism shallow, and the Aulic counsellor is 
notfreeftWtothe prejudices of a Bohemian. [The statement m the text can partly stand, 
if it Is utiderstood that “ kindred bands’* means kindred to the Slavs who foimcci 
the chief pogplation of the Bulgarian Kingdom — not to the Bulgarian conquerors. 

* The Servians, Croatians, &c, , were Slavs. But in no case does it apply to the 
’Wfe.lachians, who ethnically w«re probably Illjnrians — descended at least from those 
people who inhabited Dacia and Illyncum, before the coming of the Slavs. There 
was m. strong Walachian population in the Bulgarian kingdom which extended 
north of th® Danube {see Appendix ii); and it has been conjectured that the 
Walachians even gave the Bulgarians asking — Sabmo^^ a name of L.atin sound. 
But this seems highly doubtful ; and compare Appendix 9. ] 

Jordan subscribes to the well-known and probable derivation from Slava, laus, 
a word of familiar use in the different dialects and parts of speech, and which 
forlms dm termination of the most illustrious names (de Originibus Sclavicis, pars 
i, p, 40, pars ir. p. lot, 102). [This derivation has been generally 
and is obviously unlikely. Another, which received the approbation of mary, 
exphdned the name Blovanie (sing. Slovaajn) frqja slmo^ ‘*a word,*' in the 
sense of people who speak one language — opposed to Niemi, **the 

dumb” (non^Blavs, Germans). But thii& too sounds improbable, and has been 
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by chance or malice trom the signification of glory to tbaJt of 
servitude . Mftotig these colonies, the Chrobatians,^^ or Croahs^ 
who now attend the motions of an Austrian army, are tjhe de^ 
scendants of a mighty people, the conquerors and ^vereigps of 
cwMitnor Dalmatia, The maritime cities, and of ^hese the infant republic 
SdSSSu of Eagusa, implored the aid and instructions of the Byz^n-^ 
A.i>. 80o« Ac court : they were advised by the magnanimous Basil to 

reserve a small acknowledgment of their fidelity to the Bbipan 
empire, and to appease, by an annual tribute, the wrath of these 
irresistible barbarians. The kingdom of Croatia was shared by 
eleven ZoupanSj or feudatory lords ; and their united forces were 
numbered at sixty thousand horse and one hundred thousand 
foot. A long sea-coast, indented with capacious harbours, 
covered with a string of islands, and almost in sight of the 
Italian shores, disposed both the natives and strangers to the 
practice of navigation. The boats or brigantines of the Croats 
were constructed after the fashion af the old Libumians ; one 
hundred and eighty vessels may excite the idea of a respectable 
navy ; but our seamen will smile at the allowance of ten, or 
twenty, or forty, men for each of these ships of war. They were 
gradually converted to the more honourable service of commerce ; 
yet the Sclavonian pirates were still frequent and dangerous; 
and it was not before the close of the tenth <l 3 entury that the 
freedom and sovereignty of the Gulf were effectually vindicated 

nglitly rcjcctctl by Schafank, who investigates the name at great length (Slawische 
AUerthiimt r, n. p 25 sqq ). The original form of the name was Slovan^'or Sloven^ 
The form "btlavonian, which is still often used m English books, ought to be 
discarded (as Gibbon suggests) , the guttural does not belong to the word, but 
was in'^eried by the Greeks, Latins, and Orientals (s*Aa^oy, Sclavus, Saklab, 
Sakahbi?, &c ) By tlie analogy of other names similarly formed, Schafank show^ 
convincingly that the name was originally local, meamng " the folk who 
in Slovy, ’ cp p. 43-45 The discovery of this hypothetical Slovy ^ auothef 
question. In the Chronicle of Nestor, Slovene is used in the special sense of a 
tribe .vbout Novgorod, as well as m the general sense of Slav ] 

^^This conversion of a national into an appelj^tive name appears to ha^ * 
arisen m the vuith century, in the Oriental France [* e. East Francia, or Franconia ; 
towards the tnd of the eighth century, cp. Schafank, n. p, 325-4]; wh^ 

the princes and >^ishops were rich m Sclavonian captives, not of die Jfehenuan 
(excmiins Jordan) but of Sorabian race. From thence the word was extended to 
general use, to the modern languages, anb even to the style of the la^t S^jrxantin^ 
(see the Grec'k and I^itm Glossaries of Ducange) The confusion of the 
or Servians, with the Latin Sent was still more foitunate and familiar (Constant 
Porphyt. de Admm.strando Irapeno, c. 32, p 99). [Serb is supposed to have bSn 
the oldest national name of the Slavs, on the evidence of Procopius (B. G, id. 114), 
that the Slavs and Antm had originally one name, T?<hich isThre* 

quently explained as == Srbs. Schafank, nt, i* p. 93-99.3 

i^The emperor Constantly*' Porphyrogepitus, most accurate for his own times 
most fabulous for preceding ages, desenbes the Selavomans Of Dalmatia (o. 39-34). 
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by the Venetian republic.^® The ancestors of these Da}maf:iaii 
kihgs were equally removed from the use and abuse of naviga- 
tion ; they dwelt in the*White Croatia, in the inland regions of 
SEesia and Little Poland, thirty days* journey, according to the 
Greek computation, frofh the sea of darkness. 

T^e glory of the Bulgarians'^ was confined to a narrow scope 
both of time and place. In the ninth and tenth centuries they 
reigiled to the south of the Danube; but the more powerful 
nations that had followed their emigratl ■^epelled all return to 
the north and all progress to the west. Yet, in the obscure 
catalogue of their exploits, they might boast an honour which 
had hitherto been appropriated to the Goths ; that of slaying in 
battle one of the successors of Augustus and Constantine. The gPhe war^of 
emperor Nicephorus had lost his fame in the Arabian, he lost wit?a?Sm] 
his life in the Sclavonian, war. In his first operations he ad- 
vanced with boldness and success into the centre of Bulgaria, 
and burnt the rot/al cot^ri, 'v^hich was probably no more than an 
edifice and village of timber. But, while he searched the spoil 
and refused all offers of treaty, his enemies collected their spirits 
and their forces ; the passes of retreat were insuperably haired ; 
and the trembling Nicephorus was heard to exclaim: ^'Alas, 
alas ! i:^less we could assume the wings of birds, we cannot hope 
to escape Two days he waited his fate in the inactivity of de- 
spair ; but, on the morning of the third, the Bulgarians surprised 
the camp ; and the Roman prince, with the great officers of the 
empire, were slaughtered in their tents. The body of Valens a.d. m 
had been saved from insult ; but the head of Nicephorus was ex- 
posed on a spear, and his skull, enchased with gold, was often 
replenished in the feasts of victory. The Greeks bewailed the 
dishongpr of the throne ; but they acknowledged the just 
punishment of avarice and cruelty. This savage cup was deeply 
tinctured^ith the manners of the Scythian wilderness ; but they 
* V|ere softened before the end of the same century by a peaceful 


First UnMcm 
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^Seetheanottjnnoas Chronicle of the xith century, ascribed to John Sagorninus 

t u 94^x02), and that composed in the xi^h by the Doge Andrew Dandolo (Script. 

erum It^ tom. xii. p. 227-230 ) : the two oldest monuments of the history of 
V^ice. 

34 The first kingdom ot the Bulgarians may be found, under the proper dates, 
in ffie Annals of Cedrenus and Zonaras. The Byzantine materials are collected by 
Stritter (Memorise Populorum, tom. n. pars zi. p. 441-647), and the senes alwifhett 
kings is disposed and settled by Ducange (Fara. Byzant. p, 305-318). [FtM* afr 
anctent i^garian list of the early Bulgarian kinjK see Appendix 9. For the 
migration and estaHishment south of the Danube/ and extent of the kingdom, 
cp. Appendix B.J 
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intercourse witfe toe Greeks, tJie possession of a cultivated 
region, and tbe introduction of the Christian worship.i 5 The 
nobles of Bulgaria were educated in ths schools and palace of 
Constantinople ; and Simeon,^® a youth of the royal line, was in- 
structed in fhe rhetoric of Demosthenes and the logic of Aris- 
totle. He relinquished the profession of a monk for that of a 
AB 888 ^. king and warrior; and in his reign, of more than forty yekrs,^^ 
pr 822 Bulgaria assumed a rank among the civilised powers of the earth. 

The Greeks, whom he repeatedly attacked, derived a faint con- 
solation from indulgir\g themselves in the reproaches of perfidy 
A». 8833 and sacrilege. They purchased the aid of the Pagan Turks; 

but Simeon, in a second battle, redeemed the loss of the first, 
at a time when it was esteemed a victory to elude the arms of 
that formidable nation. The Servians were overthrown, made 
CA,B. m} captive, and dispersed ; and those who visited the country before 


IS [In the year after his victory over Nicepiiorus, the Bulgarian pimce ICrum 
or Krumn captured the towns of Mesembna and Develtus, and m the following 
year indicted a crushing defeat on Michael I at Versmicia near Hadnanople, 
(June, 813) and proceeded to besiege Constantinople, He retired having devastated 
the country, but prepared to besiege the capital again m 815. His death was a 
relief to the Fmperor Leo V. (see above, vol 5, p. 194), who then took the field and 
gamed it Mesembna a bloody victory over the Bulgarians. The prince CJioni 
Omortag, who came to the throne about 817 or 818, made a tl^aty with L450 for 30 
years , and peace was maintained for more than 75 years'^Till the accession of 
Simeon Omoi tag is called Moilagon by the Greek chroniclers, and Ombntag by 
Tfaeophylactus of Ochnda , but the right form of the name is furnished by his own 
curious inscription which was discovered at Trnovo (see Appendix 10). Omortag 
bad three sons, and it is to be noticed that all three had Slavonic fi^mes ; this 
marks a stage in the growth of Slavonic influence in the kingdom. The youngest^ 
Malomir, came to the throne He was succeeded by his nephew Boris (circa A.U, 
852-888), whose reign is memorable for the conversion of Bulgaria to Christianity 
(see Appendix 12) ] 

^^Simeonem [tmi-argon, id est] semi-Grcecum esse |iebant, eo quod a pueritiS, 
Byssaatu Hemosthenis rhetoncam et Aristotelis syllogismos didicerat [ie^^ iidicent]| 
(Liutprand, 1 m t. 8 [=c. 29J) Hesaysmanother place, Simeon, fortis, bellator, 
Bulgoritie [kg Bulgariis] pimerat, Christianas sed vicmis Groecis valde mimicus 
(lit t 5]) [It IS important to notice that native Slavonic literature fiounshed 
under Simeon -the result of the in%ention of Slavonic^lphabets (see Appendix 
Simeon himself—anticipiting Constantine Porphyrogennetos — instituted the com- 
pilation of a Sliornik or entyclopmdia (theological, philosophical, histoncal)# 
extracted from 20 Gi eek w nters The Presbyter Gngon translated the chronicleiof 
John Malalas into Slavonic, lohn the Exarch wrote a Skextodnev (Hexaeraeron), 

an account of the Creation The monk (jhrabr wrote a valuable little treatise on 
the invention of the C\nllic alphabet (cp. App. 12); and other works (riweSy 
theological) of the same peiiod are extant ] 

[Simeon came to the throne m 803, and died May 27, 927.] 

^ is, Senna m the strict sense, excluding the independent Servian piinci- 

mhtjes of Zachlumia, Trtwunn, Diocletia, as well as the Karentans. See Cpnst 
FOroh., Iks Adm, Imp,, chapv 32-36 The boundary of Bulgaria against B%via 
in Simeon’s time seems to have followed the Dnn , jt left Belgrade, Prishtina, 
|vhti»h and Lipljan m Bulgaria.] 
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restoration could discover no more than fifty vagrants, 
ivithout women or children, who extorted a precarious subsist- 
ence from the chase. Pn classic ground, on the banks of the 
Achelous, the Greeks were defeated; their horn was broken byt^n 
the strength of the banbaric Hercules.^^ He formed the siege**** 
of Constantinople ; and, in a personal conference with the em- 
peror, Simeon imposed the conditions of peace. They met with 
most jealous precautions ; the royal galley was drawn close 
to an artificial and well-fortified platf ^ 'i,; and the majesty of 
the purple was emulated by the pomp of clie Bulgarian, Are 
you a Christian ? said the humble Romanus. It is your duty 
to abstain from the blood of your fellow-Christians. Has the 
thirst of riches seduced you from the blessings of peace ? Sheathe 
your sword, open your hand, and I will satiate the utmost mea- 
sure of yovee desires/' The reconciliation was sealed by a domestic 
alliance ; the freedom of trade was granted or restored ; the 
first honours of the court were secured to the friends of Bulgaria, 
above the ambassadors of enemies or strangers ; and her princes 


19 iJigidum fera dextera cornu 

Diim tenet, mfregit trunc&que a fronte revellit. 

Ovid (Metamorph, ix, i-roo) has boldly painted the combat of the river-god and 
the her<f* the natiVf*%nd the stranger. ^The battle was fought near Anchialos in 
Bulgaria (Leo Diac, p. 124). There was a river named Achelous in the neighbour* 
hood (Theoph. Contm. p. 389; cp. Pseudo-Sym, Mag. p. 724), and the name misled 
Gibbon. Cp. Fmlay, ii, p. 288 note.] 

^^[Thegeace was concluded after Simeon’s death in A.D. 927. Th. Uspenskl 
has published (m the Lietopis ist. phil. obschestva, of the Odessa University. Viz. 
Otd. ii., 1894, p. 48 s^g.) a curious jubilant sermon preached at Constantinople on 
the occasion of the conclusion of the peace. ^ It presents great difficulties, owing to 
the allusiveness of its style, which has been ingeniously discussed by Uspenski, who 
isjempted to identify the anonymous author with Nicolaus Mysticus, the Patriarch, 
a correnjpndent of the TSar Simeon. But chronology seems to exclude this 
supposition ; for Nicolaus died in 925 ; and, though the preliminaries to the peace 
may have occupied a, considerable time, the sermon must have been composed 
after theddith of Simeon in 927 (as M. Uspenski seems to forget in his concluding 
ij^narks, p. 123).] . ^ 

The ambassador of Otho was provoked by the Greek excesses, cum Christo- 
phori filiam Petrus Bulgarorum Vasiieus conjugem duceret, Symphonay id est 
consonanda, scripto [«/. consonantia senpta] , juramento firmata sunt, ut omnium 
gentium Ap&stolisy id est nuncus, penes nos Bulgarorum Apostoli prseponantur, 
honorentar, diUgantur (Ljutprand in Uegatione, p. 482 [c. 19]). See the Cere- 
moniale of Constantine of Porphyrogenitus, tom. 1. p. 82 fc, 24, p. 139, ed. Bonn], 
tom. ii. p, 429, 430, 434, 435, 443, 444, 44^, 447 [c- 52, P- 740 . 742, 743, 749, 7 Sh 
7 ^^ 771 » 772, 773], with the annotations of Reiske. [Bulgarian rulers before Simeon 
were content with the title Kn^z. Simeon first assumed the title tsar {from^^sar. 
It may have been remembered that Terbel had been made-# 
Caesar by Justinian IL (Nieephorus, p. 42, ed. de Boor). The Archbishopric of 
Bulgaria was raised to the dignity of a Patnarcllate. Simeon’s residence wm 
Great Peristhlava; see below, p, 160, note 9a] 
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were dignified with the high and invidious title of basUeu^, or 
emperor. But this friendship was soon disturbed: after the 
death of Simebn, the nations were again in arms ; his feeble 
successors were divided 22 and extinguished ; and, in the begin- 
ning of the eleventh century, the second Basil, who was bom in 
the purple, deserved the appellation of cmiqueror of the Bulgari- 
ans.^® His avarice was in some measure gratified by a treasure 
of four hundred thousand pounds sterling (ten thousand pounds 
weight of gold) which he found in the palace of Lychnidus. 
His cruelty inflicted ^ cool and exquisite vengeance on fifteen 
thousand captives who had been guilty of the defence of their 


A.D. 963 Shishmati of Trnovo revolted, and founded an independent king- 
dom m Macedonia and Albania. Thus there weie now two Bulgarian kingdoms 
and two tsars.] 

®fThe kingdom of Eastern Bulgaria had been conquered first by the Russians 
and then by the Emperor Tzimisces (see below p. 161), but Western Bufearia sur- 
vive! i, and before 980, Samuel, son of Shishman, came to the throne. His capital 
was at first Prespa, but he afterwards moved to Ochrida. His aim was to reCOya: 
Eastern Bulgaria and conquer Greece ; and for thirty-five years he maintained ^ 
heroic struggle against the Empire. Both he and his great adversary Basil were 
men of iron, brave, cruel, and unscrupulous ; and'Basil was determined not merdy 
to save Eastern, but to conquer Western, Bulgaria. In the first war (976-986) the 
Bulgarians were successful. Samuel pushed southward and, after repeated attempts 
which were rt^pulsed, captured Larissa in Thessaly and pushe.d on to thftrlsthmus. 
This was m a.p. 986. To cause a diversion and relieve Greece, Basil marched on 
ScKihia, but was caught in a trap, and having endured immense losses escaped with 
difticulty. After this defeat Eastern Bulgaria was lost to the Empire. (The ttlie 
date of the captm e of Lai issa and the defeat of Basil, A. D. 986, has been established, 
against the old date 981, by the evidence of the Strategikon of Kehaumehos, — 
for winch see above, vol. 5, p. 505. Cp. SchlumlDerger, L°6pop^ Byzantine, p. 636. 
On this fiist Bulgarian war, see also the Vita Niconis, ap. Mart^ne et Humfid, 
ampl. Coll 6, 837 s^(/. ; and a contemporary poem of John Geometres, Migne, P. 
G. vol. 106, p, 934, and cp. p. ^o, a piece on the Cometopulos, ».<?. Samuel, with a 
pun on “ comet There was a cessation of hostilities for ten years. 

The second warbrokeout in A.D. 996, Samuel invaded l 5 reece, but returning he was 
met by a (heek rn my in the plain of the Spcrcheios north of Thermopyise, and his 
whole hvjst w.is dv‘'-iio\«'d m a night surpi ise. In A.D. looo Basil recovered Eastern 
Bulgaria, mui in ih.c foIlv.Mng ylar South-western Macedonia (Vodena, Berroea). , 
Again liostiiit.i's lingm-lu'il for over ten yeais ; Ba&ilwas occupied in theeast. 

A.D. 1014. li.e ihud war lieg.m ; on July 29 Nicephorus Xiphias gained a brilliant 
victory over the Bulgarian army at Bielasica (somewhere in the neighbourhood of 
the river Strumica) ; Samuel escaped to Prildp, but died six weeks later. The 
Slrtig^^le w^as sustained weakly under Gabriel Roman (Samuel's son) and Tc^n 
Vladislav, his murdeier and successor, last Tsar of Ochrida, who fell, besieging 
Hurazzo, in toiB. The Bulgarians submitted, and the whole Balnea penins)^ 
was once more imperial If bamud had been matched with a less able antago- 
nist than Basil, he would have succeeded in effecting what was doubtless his 
the union of all the Slavs south of the Danube into a great emphe. 
Vor a fuller account of these wars see Fmlay, vol. il ; and for the first war, Schlum- 
berger, op. alt chap, x JireSek, Gesch. der Bulgaren,p. 192-8, is remarkably 
brief. There is a fullei* study of the i^ggle by RaSki m the Croatian tongue 
(tSys) ] 
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coutitry : they were deprived of sight ; but to one of eneh 
hundred a single eye was left, that he might conduct his blind 
century to the presence of their king. Their king is said to 
have expired of grief and horror ; the nation was awed bv this 
ternble example ; the Bulgarians were swept away from their 
settlements, and circumscribed within a narrow province ; the 
surviving chiefs bequeathed to their children the advice of 
paHence and the duty of revenge. 

IL When the black swarm of ^ans first hung overgai|»tionof 

Europe, about nine hundred years after the Christian sera, they nSigS&Jf 
were mistaken by fear and superstition for the Gog and Magog 
of the Scriptures, the signs and forerunners of the end of the 
world*^* Since the introduction of letters, they have explored 
their own antiquities with a strong and laudable impulse of 
patriotic curiosity.25 Their rational criticism can no longer be 
amused with a vain pedigree of Attila and the Huns ; but they 
complain that their primitive records have perished in the Tar- 
tar war ; that the truth or fiction of their rustic songs is long 
Isince forgotten ; and that the fragments of a rude chronicle 
must be painfully reconciled with the contemporary though 
foreign intelligence of the Imperial geographer.^^ Magiar isi^affW 
the n||jional and Oriental denomination of the Hungarians; 
but, among th^ribes of Scythia, they are distinguished by the 

^ A bishop of Wurtzburg Verdun] submitted this opinion to a reverend 
abbot ; bujj^^e more gravely decided that Gog and Magog were the spiritual perse- 
cutors of the church ; since Gog signifies the roof, the pride of the Heresiarchs, and 
Magog what comes from the roof, the propagation of their sects. Yet these men 
oncse commanded the respect of mankind (Fleury, Hist Eccles. tom. xl p. 594, 

^ Hie two national authors, from whom I have derived the most assistance, are 
OewgeJ^ay (Dissertation's ad Annales veterum Hungarorum, &c., Vindobonae, 
l77St in foiio| and Stephen Katona (Hist. Cntica Ducum et Regum Hungariaa 
St^is Arpadianse, Paestini, 177S-1781, 5 vols. in octavo). The first embraces a 
lar^ and ilhen conjectural space ; the latter, by his learning, judgment, and per- 
8|»icmiy, deserves the name ^ a critical historian. 

^ The author of this Chronicle is styled the notary of king Beia, Katona has 
assigned him to the twelfth century, and defends his character against the hyper- 
criticism of Pray. This rude annalist must have transenbed some historical records, 

^nce he could affirm with dignity, rejects faisis fabuhs nxsticorum, et garruio canfcu 
focuiatorttm. In the xvth century, tnese fables were collected by Thurotzias, 
and em^lished by the Italian Bonfinius. See the Preliminary Discourse in the 
Cfitioa Ducum, p. 7-33. [Cp. Appendix 13.3 
^ See Constantine de Administrando Imperio, c. 3, 4, 13, 38-42. Katona has 
nieely fixed the composition of this work to the years 949, 950, 951 (p. 4'7^'^ 

App^ 4,3 He critical historian (p. 34-X07) endeavours to prove the exislenc^ 
and to mate the actions, of a first duke Almus^ thafatber of Arpad, who is tacitly 
rejected by Constantine. [Constantine, c 38, says that Arpad was elected chief, 
and not his father Salmutus (Alraos). j 
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Greeks under the proper and peculiar name of Turhs^ a? tke 
descendants of that mighty people who had conquered apd 
reigned from China to the Volga, The* Pannonian colony pre- 
served a correspondence of trade and amity with the eastern 
Turks on the confines of Persia ; and, alter a separation of three 
hundred and fifty years, the missionaries of the king of Hungary 
discovered and visited their ancient country near the banks of 
the Volga. They were hospitably entertained by a peoplS of 
pagans and savages, who still bore the name of Hungarians ; 
conversed in their native tongue, recollected a tradition of their 
long-lost brethren, and listened with amazement to the marvel- 
lous tale of their new kingdom and religion. The zeal of con- 
version was animated by the interest of consanguinity ; and one 
of the greatest of their princes had formed the generous, though 
fruitless, design of replenishing the solitude of Pannonia by this 
domestic colony from the heart of T^rtary.^s From this primi- 
tive country they were driven to the West by the tide of war 
and emigration, by the weight of the more distant tribes^ who 
at the same time were fugitives and conquerors. Reason or 
fortune directed their course towards fhe frontiers of the Roman 
empire ; they halted in the usual stations along the banks of the 
great rivers ; and in the territories of Moscow,, ¥ iow, and Mol- 
davia some vestiges have been discovered of their temporary 
residence. In this long and various peregrination, they could 
not always escape the dominion of the stronger ; and the purity 
of their blood was improved or sullied by the mixlhire of a 
foreign race ; from a motive of compulsion or choice, several 
tribes of the Chazars were associated to the standard of their 
ancient vassals ; introduced the use of a second language ; ^ 
and obtained by their superior renown the most honourable 
place in the front of battle. The military force of the Turks 
and their allies marched in seven equal and artificial slivl^ons ; 
each division was formed of thirty thousand eight hundred ai|d 
fifty-seven warriors, and the proportion of women, children, and 
servants supposes and requires at least a million of emigrants. 
Their public counsels were directed by seven va^nods^ or 
hereditary chiefs ; but the experience of discord and weakness 
recommended the more simple an*|l vigorous administration of a 


TO (Dissert, p. 37*39* produces and illustrates the original passages of 

die Hungarian missionaries^ Bonfinms and MnesLS Silvius, 

® [Cp. Appendix 13,3 / 

^rVoivods, ** war-leaders,”^ a Slavonic word. Cp- Appendix i^.l ! 
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single person. The sceptre which had been declined by the 
modest Lebedias, was granted to the birth or merit of Alums 
and his son Arpad, an4 the authority of the supreme khan of 
the Chtoars confirmed the engagement of the prince and people : 
of the people to obey his commands, of the prince to consult 
their happiness and glory. 

With this narrative we might be reasonably content, if thci^eirPemac 
pepetration of modem learning had not opened a new and“^*“ 
larger prospect of the antiquities of ^ ^ ''ions. The Hungarian 
language stands alone, and as it were insulated, among the 
Sclavonian dialects ; but it bears a close and clear affinity to 
the idioms of the Fetinic race,®^ of an obsolete and savage race, 
which formerly occupied the northern regions of Asia and 
Europe, The genuine appellation of Ugri or Igours is found on 
the Western confines of China, their migration to the banks 
of the Irtish is attested by Tartar evidence, a similar name 
and language are detected in the southern parts of Siberia,®^ 
and the remains of the Fennic tribes are widely, though thinly, 
.scattered from the sources of the Oby to the shores of Lapland,®^ 

The consanguinity of the Hungarians and Laplanders would 
display the powerful energy of climate on the children of a 
common parent; the lively contrast between the bold ad- 
ventufCSrs whfl^re intoxicated with the wines of the Danube, 
and the wretched fugitives who are immersed beneath the snows 
of the polar circle. Arms and freedom have ever been the 
• 

Fischer, in the Qusestiones Petropolitanae de Crigine Ungrorum, and Pray, 

Dissertat i. ii. iii, &c., have drawn up several comparative tables of the Hungarian 
with the Fennic dialects. The affinity is indeed striking, but the lists are short ; 
the words are purposely chosen ; and I read in the learned Bayer (Comment. 

Academ. Betropol. tom. x. p. 374) that, although the Hungarian has adopted 
many firnmc words (mnumeras voces), it essentially differs toto genio et nature. 

[Cp. Appendix 13,] 

In region of Turfan, which is clearly and minutely described by the 
Chinese geographers (Gaubil, Hist, du Grand Gengiscan, p. 13 ; De Guignes, Hist. 

Hes Hnns, tom. ii. p. 31, &a*). 

^ Hist. G^n^alogique des Tartars, par Abulghazi Bahadur Khan, partie 11. p. 

9098* 

In their jouiiiey to Pekin, both Isbrand Ives (Harris’s Collection of Voyages 
and Travels, vol. il p. 920, 921) and iShll (Travels, vol. i. p, 174) found the Vogu- 
iitz in the neighbourhood of Tobolsky, By the tortures of the etymological ait, 
and are reduced to the same name ; the circumjacent mountains 

^ally bear the appellation of Ugrian; and of all the Fennic dialects the Vogidkn 
is the nearest to the Hungarian (Fischer, Dissert, i. p. 20-30. Pray, Dissert ii. p* 

31^34)* [It is quite true ^at the Vogulian comes closest to the Hui^arian. J « ^ 

^ The eight tribes of the Fennic race are described in the curious work of M. 

Levesque (Hist, des Peiiples soumis k la Dommatibn de la Russie, tom* i. p. 31^1* 

561). 
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ruling, though too often the unsuccessful, fission of the Hun- 
garians, who ar« endowed by nature with a vigorous constiMion 
of soul and body*^® Extreme cold has ^diminished the stature 
and congealed the faculties of the Laplanders ; and the ArcMc 
tribes, alone among the sons of men, are ignorant of war and 
unconscious of human blood : an happy ignorance, if reason and 
virtue were the guardians of their peace 1 
Tactics and It is the observation of the Imperial author of the Tacti<^ ^® 
SShS’A- that all the Scythian hordes resembled each other in their pas- 
ffiSt AD. toral and military life, that they all practised the same means of 
' subsistence, and employed the same instruments of destruction. 

But he adds that the two nations of Bulgarians and Hungarians 
were superior to their brethren, and similar to each other, in the 
improvements, however rude, of their discipline and government; 
tiieir visible likeness determines Leo to confound Kis fdends and 
enemies in one common description; and the picture may be 
heightened by some strokes from tLeir contemporaries of the 
tenth century. Except the merit and fame of military prowess, 
all that is valued by mankind appeared^ vile and contemptible to, 
these barbarians, whose native fierceness was stimulated by the 
consciousness of numbers and freedom. The tents of the Hun- 
garians were of leather, their garments of fur ; they shaved their 
hair and scarified their faces ; in speech they werC"Slow> ifi action 
prompt, in treaty perfidious ; and they shared the common re- 
proach of barbarians, too ignorant to conceive the importance of 
truth, too proud to deny or palliate the breach of thgir most 
solemn engagements. Their simplicity has been praised; yCt 
they abstained only from the luxury they had never known; 
whatever they saw, they coveted ; their desires were insatlatef 
and their sole industry was the hand of yiolenee and ra^InC. 

3 ® This picture of the Hungarians and Bulgarians is chiefly drawn frUm the 
Tactics of 1 -eo, p. 706-801 [c. 18], and the Latin Annals, which aremll€ge 4 bf 
Baronius, Pagi, and Muratori, A.D. 889, &a ^ 

3 ^ Buffon, Hist. Naturelle, tom, v. p. 6, in inmo. Gustavus Adolphus attempted, 
without success, to form a regiment of Laplanders. Grotius says of these Jhctic 
tribes, arma arcus et pharetra, sed adversus feras (Annal. L iv, p. 236}; apd 
attempts, after the manner of Tacitus, to varnish with philc^ophy thw bnxtal 
ignorance. ? 

33 has observed that the governm^mt of the Turks was monarchical, 
that their punishments wcie ngoious (TaeJes, p. 896 [18, § 46], ^irtiyeU tttu 
Regmo(mChron. A d, 889) mentions theft as a capital crime, and his jurisf^ueb^nce 
is con^»7ned by the original code of St. Stephen (A.D. 1016). If a ^Tave'ireie 
i^ullty, he was chastised, for the first time, with the loss of his nose, or n flne Ollive 
heifers; for the second, with the loss of his ears, or a similar fine ; for the third, 
with death ; which the freemah did not incur till the fourth oflence, as ins fir$t 
penalty was the loss of libeityfKatona, Hist. Regum Hungar. tom. i p. 231, S3t}i» 
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By defmitimi of a pastoral nation, 1 have recalled a Icag 
.deacriptiim of the economy, the warfare, and ,the government 
that prevail in that stf ge of society ; I may add that to hshing 
m well as to the chase the Hungarians were indebted for a part 
of their subsistence ; apd, since they seldmn cultivated the ground, 
Ihey must, at least in their new settlements, have sometimes 
practised a slight and unskilful husbandry. In their emigrations, 
pprhaps in their expeditions, the host was accompanied by thou- 
^mds of sheep and oxen, which mcrea^ the cloud of formidable 
dust, and afforded a constant and whole^*he supply of milk and 
animal tbod. A plentiful command of forage was the first care 
of the general, and, if the flocks and herds were secure of their 
pastures, the hardy warrior was alike insensible of danger and 
fatigue. The confusion of men and cattle that overspread the 
coui:d:ry exposed their camp to a nocturnal surprise, had not a 
still wider circuit been occupied by their light cavalry, perpetu- 
ally in motion to discover«and delay the approach of the enemy. 
Aner S€une experience of the Roman tactics, they adopted the 
use of the sword and spear, the helmet of the soldier, and the 
iron breast-plate of his s^eed ; but their native and deadly weapon 
was the Tartar bow ; from the earliest infancy, their children and 
servants were exercised in the double science of archery and 
hmrsfWanshiiPr* their arm was strong ; their aim was sure ; and, 
in the most rapid career, they were taught to throw themselves 
backwards, and to shoot a volley of arrows into the air. In open 
eomba^ in secret ambush, in flight or pursuit, they were equally 
formidable ; an appearance of order was maintained in the fore- 
mostranks, but their charge was driven forwards by the impatient 
pressure of succeeding crowds. They pursued, headlong and 
msh, with loosened^ rems and horrific outcries; but, if they fled, 
withwreal or dissembled fear, the ardour of a pursuing foe was 
chedked and chastised by the same habits of irregular speed and 
sudden* evolution. In the abuse of victory, they astonished 
•Europe^ yet smarting from the wounds of the Saracen and the 
Dane; mercy they rarely asked, and more rarely bestowed; both 
sexes were accused as equally inaccessible to pity, and their 
appetite for raw flesh might countenance the popular tale that 
they^ drank the blood and feasted on the hearts of the slain. 
Yet the Hungarians were not devoid of those principles of jus- 
tine and humanity which nature has implanted in every bosom. 
The Be^ce of public and private injuries was restrainedT>y 
and puiilshments ; and in the security of an open camp theft 
Is the most tempting and most dangerous offence. Among the 
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barbarians, there were many who^e spontaneous virtue supplied 
their laws and CQnected thexr manners, who performed the dutl^, 
and sympathiised with the affections, of s<^eial life. 

After a long pilgrimage of flight or victory, the Turkish hordes 
approached the common limits of the french and Bymntine 
empires* Their first conquests and final settlements extended 
on either side of the Danube above Vienna, below Belgrade, and 
beyond the measure of the Roman province of Pannonia, or t^ie 
modern kingdom of Hungary.^® That ample and fertile laM 
was loosely occupied by the Moravians, a Sclavonian name and 
tribe, which were drivdn by the invaders into the compass of 
a narrow province. Charlemagne had stretched a vague and 
nominal empire as far as the edge of Transylvania ; but, after 
the failure of his legitimate line, the dukes of Moravia forgot 
their obedience and tribute to the monarchs of Oriental France.^ 
Thf‘ bastard Arnulph was provoked to invite the arms of tlm 
Turks : they rushed through the real or figurative wall which 
liis indiscretion had thrown open ; and the king of Germany has 
been justly reproached as a traitor to the civil and ecclesiastical 
society of the Christians. During the life of Arnulph, the Hun- 
juD. 800. &0. garians were checked by gratitude or fear ; .but in the infancy of 
his son Lewis they discovered and invaded Bavaria ; and such 
was their Scythian speed that, in a single day, ao^SA’cuit fifty 
miles was stripped and consumed. In the battle of Augsbui^, 
the Christians maiiitained their advantage till the seventh hour 
of the day ; they were deceived and vanquished by the flying 
stratagems of the Turkisli cavalry. The conflagration spread 
over the provinces of Bavana, Swabia, and Franconia ; and the 
Hungarians'^ promoted the reign of anarchy by forcing the 


Katona, Hist Ducum Hungar. p. 321-352. {One of the most iih’^ortant 
consequences of the Hungaiian invasion and final settlement in these regions was 
the permanent separation of the Noithern from the Southern Slavs, InAhe eighth 
and ninth centuries the Slavs formed an unbroken line from the Baltic to the Cretan 
sea. Tins line was broken by the Magyar wedge.] * 

'«<>[In the latter part of the ninth century, Moravia under Sviatopolk or Svatc^luk 
was a great power the most formidable neighbour of the Western Empire. It 
looked as if he were going to found a great Slavonic empire. For the adoption of 
the Christian faith see Apjiendix 12. He d ^ m 894, and under bis incompetent 
son the power of Great Moravia declined, and was blotted out from the numba^of 
indej;>endent states by the 1 1 ungarians aboul A. D. 906. The anmhilation of Moravia 
might be a relief to the Franks who had originally (before Svatopluk^s death) called 
in the Magyars against the Moravians, but they found — at least for some time to 
terrible foes m the Magyars.] 

Hungarorum gens, cujws omnes fere naliones expertoe [sunt] sasvitiam, &c., is 
the preface of Liutpmnd (L i c, a{itxc. 5]), w'hq frequently expatiates on the calamities 
of his own times. See L 1, c. 5[= c. 23] ; L fi. c, 1,2, 4, 5, 6, 7 [= c. 2-5, 8 21]; 
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stoitest bairns to discipline their vassals and fortify their castles. 
The origin of walled towns is ascribed to this calamitous period ; 
nor ccmld any distance be secure against an enemy who, almost 
at the same instant, laid in ashes the Helvetian monastery of St. 
OaM, and the city Bremen on the shores of the nor them 
ocean. Above thirty years the Germanic empire, or kingdom, 
was subject to the ignominy of tribute ; and resistance was dis- 
used by the menace, the serious and eifectual menace, of drag- 
ging the women and children into cap , ^‘ty and of slaughtering 
the males above the age of ten years, i *^.ave neither power nor 
inclination to follow the Hungarians beyond the Rhine ; but I 
must observe with surprise that the southern provinces of France 
were blasted by the tempest, and that Spain, behind her Pyrenees, 
was astonished at the approach of these formidable strangers. 

The vicinity •of Italy had tempted their early inroads ; but, from a.d. 
their camp on the Brenta, they beheld with some terror the 
apparent strength and populousness of the new-discovered 
countiy. They requested leave to retire ; their request was 
proudly rejected by the Italian king ; and the lives of twenty 
thousand Christians paid forfeit of his obstinacy and rashness. 
Among the cities of the West, the royal Pavia was conspicuous 
in fame and splendour ; and the pre-eminence of Rome itself 
was Siaily dCPhred from the relics of the apostles. The Hun- 
garians appeared ; Pavia was in flames ; forty-three churches a d. 
were consumed ; and, after the massacre of the people, they 
spared^about two hundred wretches who had gathered some 
bushels of gold and silver (a vague exaggeration) from the smok- 
ing ruins of their country. In these annual excursions from the 
Alps to the neighbourhood of Rome and Capua, the churches, 
that yet escaped, resounded with a fearful litany : Oh ! save 
and^^eliver us from the arrows of the Hungarians ! But the 
saints were deaf or inexorable ; and the torrent rolled forwards, 
till it '^as stopped by the extreme land of Calabria.^® A com- 

‘ I* 

L iii, c, I, ^c. ; 1 . v. c. 8 [= c. 19], 15 [= c, 33] , in Legal, p. 485 [c. 45]. His colours 
are glaring, but bis chronology must be rectified by Pagi and Muraton, [For these 
e^rly invasions of the Western Empire by the Hungarians see E. Diimmler, 
Ges^ichte des ostfrankischen Reichs *n. 437 sqg . , 543 sqg. The terrible defeat of 
the Bavariaius under Margrave Liutpold took place on July 5, 907,] 

The three bloody reigns of Arpad, Zoltan, and Toxus are critically illustrated 
Katona (Hist, Ducum, &c. p. 107-499), His diligence has searched both 
imtiveSand foreigners ; yet to the deeds of mischief, or glory, I have been able to 
add the destruction of Bremen {Adam Bremensis, i. 43 \ieg. 54]). 

^ Muratori has oonsider^i with patriotic care the danger and resources of Modena. 

T!^ citkens besought St Gemimanus, their pattJon, to avert, by his intercession, 
the &c. 
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position was m$d accepted for the head of each Italian 

subject; and t^n bushels of silver were poured forth in t&e 
Turkish camp. But falsehood is the natural antagonist of vio* 
lence ; and the robbers were defrauded both in the numbers of 
the assessment and the standard of the pietal. On the side of 
the East the Hungarians were opposed in doubtful conflict by 
the equal arras of the Bulgarians, whose faith forbade an alliam^ 
with the Pagans, and whose situation formed the barrier of tjie 
A.D.fla Bysantine empire. The barrier was overturned; the emperor 
of Constantinople beheld the waving banners of the Turks ; and 
one of their boldest warriors presumed to strike a battle-axe into 
the golden gate. The arts and treasures of the Greeks diverted 
the assault ; but the Hungarians might boast, on their retreat, 
that they had imposed a tribute on the spirit of Bulgaria and 
the majesty of the Cassars.^^ The remote and rapid operatkuis 
of the same campaign appear to magnify the powers and numbers 
of the Turks ; but their courage is most deserving of praise, since 
a ligiit troop of three or four hundred horse would often atti^pt 
and execute the most daring inroads to the gates of Thessaloxiica 
and Constantinople. At this disastrous sera of the ninth imd 
tenth centuries, Europe was afflicted by a triple scourge from 
the North, the East, and the South ; the Norman, the Hungarian, 
and the Saracen sometimes trod the same groundwf deSQ^tion ; 
and these savage foes might have been compared by Homer to 
the two lions growling over the carcase of a mangled stag,^ 
victory of The deliverance of Germany and Christendom was achieved 

a by the Saxon princes, Henry the Fowler and Otho the Great, 


Nunc te rogamus» licet servi pessimi, 

Ab Ungeromm nosdefendas jacul^. 

The bishop erected \valls for the public defence, not contra dominos teenos 
(Antiqmtat. Ital. med. vKvi, tom. i. dissertat i. p. 21, 22), and the song of the 
nightly watch is not without elegance or use (tom. m, diss. xl. p. 709). Italkn 
annalist has accumtely traced the senes of their inroads (Annali d’ltaha, torn* rii 
P* $^7> 393* 401, 437, 440, tom. vm. p. 19, 41, 52,*&c.). 

**Both the Hungarian and Russian annals suppose that they besieged, or 
attacked, or insulted Constantinople (Pray, dissertat x. p. 239; Katona, Hist 
Ducum, p. 354 ' 3 ^)» the fact is almost confessed by the Byzantine historians 
(Leo Grammaticus, p, 506 [p. 322, ed Bonie] ; Cedrenus, tom. n. p. 629 £li p. 3*6. 
ed. Bonn)), however glorious to the nation, it is denied or doubted by the rriti- 
cal historian, and even by the notary of I¥Ia. Their scepticism is meritorious ; 
they could not safely transcribe or believe the nisticorum fabulas; but Katcmn 
might have given due attention to the evidence of lautprand ; Bulgamrum gentem 
GrtiOieamm tnbutanam fecerant (Hist, 1 . ii. c, 4, p. 435 [=ac. 7]). 

49 irifttvBrinfVf 

*Qt* Sp«o« icopv<f>i?cri^w«pi iCTop^er^s t 

iwroorre iz-iyft IH, l6, 75^3 
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in two memorable battles, for ever broke the power of the 
Mttngarians.^*^ The valiant Henry was roused from a bed of 
siekness by the inva^on of his country; but his mind was 
vigorous and his prudence successful. companions/’ said 

he on the morning of Ijie combat, maintain your ranks, receive 
on your bucklers the first arrows of the Pagans, and prevent 
fcimir second discharge by the equal and rapid career of your 
lapces. " They obeyed, and conquered; and the historical pic- 
ture of the castle of Merseburg exp ^sed the features, or at 
least the character, of Henry, who, in' k ^Age of ignorance, en- 
trusted to the finer arts the perpetuity of his name.^^ At the 
end of twenty years, the children of the Turks who had fallen 
by his sword invaded the empire of his son ; and their force is 
defined, in the lowest estimate, at one hundred thousand horse. 

They were idvited by domestic faction; the gates of Germany of othouiA 
were treacherously unlocked ; and they spread, far beyond the m*"*’ 
Rhine and the Meuse, into the heart of Flanders. But 
vigour and prudence of Otho dispelled the conspiracy; the 
pnnces were made sensible that, unless they were true to each 
other> their religion and country were irrecoverably lost; and 
Uie national powers were reviewed in the plains of Augsburg, 
tfhey marched and fought in eight legions,^® according to the 
da\%iW' erf ‘•provinces and tribes; the first, second, and third 
wer^t composed of Bavarians ; the fourth of Franconians ; the 
fifth of Saxons, under the immediate command of the monarch ; 
the sixth and seventh consisted of Swabians ; and the eighth rBattt« of 

• ° LeohfOM] 

*They are amply and critically discussed by Katona (Hist, Ducum, p. 360- 
^,427-470). Lmtprand (1. li. c. 8, 9 [=c. 24-31]) is the best evidence for the 
former, and Witichmd (Anoal. Saxon. 1. iii. [c, 34-49]) of the latter ; but the criti- 
cal histonan will not e^en overlook the born of a warrior, which is said to be 
pr esca W 'c d. at Jazberin. 

^ Hunc vero triu^nphum, tarn laude quam memoriA. dignum, ad Meresburgum 
rex in si^f^iori coenaciilo domusper ^a>ypa4>tav, id est, picturam, notari notare] 
prascepit, adeo ut rem veram potius quam vensimilem videas : an high encomium 
(Liutprand, 1. 11. c, 9 [= dl 31J}. Another palace in Germany had been painted 
with holy subjects by the order of Chaiiemagne ; and Muratori may justly affirm, 
nulla sseeula fuere in quibus pictores desiderati fuermt (Antiquitat. ItaL medu 
tom. ii. dissert, xxiv. p. 360, 361). Our domestic claims to antiquity of ignorance 
and original imperfection (Mr. Walpfle’s lively words) are of a much more recent 
date (Anecdotes of Painting, vol. i. p. a, &c.). [This victory is commonly called 
the battle of Merseburg ; but it was fought at Riada (according to Widukind, i, 38, 
who in such a matter w the best authority), and Riada probably corresponds to 
ibetheburg, where the streams of the Unstrut and Hclme meet. The event should 
be called the Irattle of Riada. The Italian Liutprand who names Mers^^rg is not 
subh a good witness as the Saxon historian.] 

<®[Giesebrecht has made it probable that by legion Widukind (iii. 44) meant a 
company of 1000 men. Gesch. der deutschean Kmserzeit, i. p. 831. J 

VOL. VI. 10 
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legion, of a tKonsan^ Bohemians, closed the rear of the host. 
The resources o/ discipline and valour were fortified by the l^rts 
of superstition, which, on this occasion, may deserve the epithets 
of generous and salutaiy. The soldiers were purified with a 
fast ; the camp was blessed with the relics of saints and martym ; 
and the Christian hero girded on his side the sword of Constan- 
tine, grasped the invincible spear of Charlemagne, and waved 
the banner of St. Maurice, the praefect of the Thebaean legi<jn. 
But his firmest confidence was placed in the holy lance,^^ 
Avhose point was fashioned of the nails of the cross, and which 
his father had extorted from the king of Burgundy by the 
threats of war and the gift of a province. The Hungariam 
were expected in the front ; they secretly passed the Leeh, a 
river of Bavaria that falls into the Danube ; turned the rear of 
the Christian army ; plundered the baggage and disordered the 
legions of Bohemia and Swabia. The battle was restored by 
the Franconians, whose duke, the valiant Conrad, was pierced 
with an arrow as he rested from his fatigues ; the Saxons fought 
under the eyes of their king ; and his victory surpassed, in . 
merit and importance, the triumphs of the last two hundred 
years. The loss of the Hungarians was still greater in the 
flight than in the action ; they were encompassed by the rivers 
of Bavaria ; and their past cruelties excluded the 

hope of mercy. Three captive princes were hanged at Ratisbon, 
the multitude of prisoners was slain or mutilated, and the fiigi- 
tives, w ho presumed to appear in the face of their country, were 
condemned to everlasting poverty and disgrace.^^ Yet the spirit 
of the nation was humbled, and the most accessible passes of 
Hungary were fortified with a ditch and rampart. Adversity 
suggested the counsels of moderation and peace ; the robbers of 
the West acquiesced in a sedentary life ; and the next generation 
A,j> m was taught, by a discerning prince, that far more might be gained 
by multiplying and exchanging the produce of a fruittul soil. 
The native race, the Turkish or Fennic blood, was mingled with 

Baroaitis, Aunal. Eccles. A.D. 929, Na !2-s» The lance of Christ istalcen 
from the best evitlence, l^rntprand (1. iv. c. [=2 c* 25]), Sigebert, and the acts of 
St. Gerard ; but the other military relics depend on the faith of the Gesta Anglorum 
post Redam, 1. il c, 8. 

best account of the battle is in WidukindL The other sources are An- 
nalcs Sangallenses majores; Flodoard; Contmuator Reginonis; Ruotger; and a 
later but wsotewoithy account m the Vita Udalnci by Gerhard. See E. Ddmmlar, 
"iCdiser Otto der Grosse (in the Jalirbb. der deutschen Geschichte), 1876 (p. £156^17.}, 
and Giesebrecht, «V. (p. 418 ), for details of the battle.] 

Katona, Pucum Hungariie, p. 
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li€5W cdbnies of or Sclavonian origin ; ^2 many thousandis 

of robust and indtistrious captives had been imported from all 
the countries of Europe; ^ and, after the marriage of Geisa with 
a Bavarian j^incess, he bestowed honours and estates on the 
nobles of Gennany.^^ ^he son of Geisa was invested with the 
regal title, and the house of Arpad reigned three hundred years 
in the kingdom of Hungary, But the freeborn barbarians were 
nqjt dazzled by the lustre of the diadem, and the people asserted 
their indefeasible right of choosing, d% "sing, and punishing the 
hereditary servant of the state. ^ ^ 

II L The name of Russians was first divulged, in the ninth origin of the 
century, by an embassy from Theophilus, emperor of the East, 
to the emperor of the West, Lewis, the son of Charlemagne. 

The Greeks were accompanied by the envoys of the great duke, 
or chagan, Gf czar, of the Russians. In their journey to Con- 

Among these colonies we raay distinguish, i. The Chazars, or Cabari, who 
joined the Hungarian? on their march (Constant, de Admin. Imp. c. 39, 40, p. 108, 

109). [The name of the Kabars, a Khazar people, survives m the name of the two 
Kabar-dahs (Kabar-hills).] 2. The Jazyges, Moravians, and Sicuh, whom they 
found in the land ; the last were [according to Simon de K(?za, c. 4] perhaps a 
remnant of the Huns of Attila,*and were entrusted with the guard of the borders. 

"Siculus iZaculus in Simon de K^za) is the equivalent, in chroniclers' Latin, of 
»z6ke!y (plural, Sz^kelyek), which is generally derived from szik, seat, abode. 
Hunfale^“f(l'!'Jlg;il^«fcrorsz4g Ethnographidja, p, 302) explains the uord as “beyond 
the habitations,” a name which might be applied to people of a march district. 

The word would thus be foimed like Erddly (= Erdo-elv, beyond the forest), the 
Hungarian name of Transylvania, Their German neighbours call the Szdkelyek 
Szeklers.] 3, The Russians, who, like the Swiss in France, imparted a general 
name to^the royal porters. 4. The Bulgarians, whose chiefs (A.D. 956) were in- 
vited, cum magnd multitudine Hismahehtarum, Had any of these Sclavonians 
embraced the Mahometan religion ? 5. The Bisseni and Cumans, a mixed multi- 
tude pf Patzinacites, Uzi, Chazars, &c. who had spread to the lower Danube. 
[BissenissiPatzinaks'; Cumans=Uzi.] The last colony of 40,000 Cumans, A.D. 

X239, was received and inverted by the kings of Hungary, who derived from that 
tribe^k new regal appeUation (Pray, Dissert, vu vii, p. 109-173 ; Katona, Plist. 

Ducum, p. 95-99, 252-264, 476, 479-483. &c.). 

®^ChriK;tiani autem, quorum pars major populi est, qui ex omni parte mundi 
^Bluc tract! sunt captivi, &c. Such was the language of Pilignmis, the first mis- 
sionary who entered Hungary, A.D. 973. Pars major is strong. Hist. Ducum, p. 

517- 

‘^The fideles Teutonic! of Geisa are authenticated in old charters ; and Katona, 
with his usual industry, has made a fair estimate of these colonies, which had 
been so loosely magnified by the Italkn Ranzanus (Hist. Critic. Ducum. p. 667- 
681). ■ 

Among the Greeks, this national appeUation has a singular form 'Pwc, as an 
undeclinable word, of which many fanciful etymologies have been suggested. j[Cp* 

Appendix 14.] I have perused, with pleasure and profit, a dissertation de Origine 
Russmum (Comment. Academ. Petropolitanae, tom. viii. p. $88-43,9) by Tb^ 

OphiluS Sigefirid Bayer, a learned German, W'ho spent his life and labours in the 
service of Ru^ia, A geographical tract of d’A^tviUe, de I'Empire de Russie, son 
Origine, et ses Accroissemens (Paris, 1772, in lamo), has likewise been of use. 
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stantinople^ they had trai^ersed many hostile xiatimis ; and fe&y 
hoped to eseape the dangers of their return by requesting' the 
French monareh to transport them by se^ to their native country. 
A closer esamination detected their origin: they we^e the 
brethren of the Swedes and Normans, whose name was already 
odious and formidable in France ; and it might justly be appre-* 
hended that these Russian strangers were not the messengeits 
of peace but the emissaries of war. They were detained, wh|le 
the Greeks were dismissed ; and Lewis expected a more satis«^ 
factory account, that he might obey the laws of hospitality or 
prudence, according to the interest of both empires.^ The 
Scandinavian origin of the people, or at least the {Mdnces of 
Russia, may be confirmed and illustrated by the national annals 
and the general history of the North. The Normans, who had 
so long been concealed by a veil of impenetrable darkness, 
suddenly burst forth in the spirit of naval and military enter- 
prise, The vast, and, as it is said, t, the populous, regions of 
Denmark, Sweden, and Norway were crowded with independi^t 
chieftains and desperate adventurers, who sighed in the laziness 
of peace, and smiled in the agonies of death. Piracy was the 
exercise, the trade, the glory and the virtue, of the Scandina- 
vian youth. Impatient of a bleak climate and narrow limits, 
they started from the banquet, grasped their &/niS^*!i^nded 
their horn, ascended their vessels, and explored every coast that 
promised either spoil or settlement. The Baltic was the first 
scene of Iheir naval achievements ; they visited the extern 
shores, the silent residence of Fennic and Sclavonian tribes, and 
the primitive Russians of the lake Ladoga paid a tribute, the 
skins of white squirrels, to these strangers, whom they saluted 
with the title of Vaiangians^^^ or Corsairs. Their superiority in 

•s®See the entire passage (dignum, says Bayer, ut aureis in tabulis the 

Antiales Bertmiani Fiancorum (m Script. Ital. Muratori, tom n pars L p. |^s . 
[Pert*, Mon. i , 434]), a d. 839, twenty-two years beforejthe aera of Rnric. In the 
tenth century, Lmtpi md {Hist. 1 v. c 6 [— c. 15]) speaks of the Russians and 
Normans as the same Aquilonares homines of a red complexion. 

My knowledge of these annals is drawn from M Levesque, HistoiredeRusSie. 
Nestor, the first and best of these ancient gmnalists, was a monk of Itiow, who 
died m the beginning of the tw^elfth century ; but his chronicle was obscure, till it 
was published at Peiersburgh, 1767, m 4to. Levesque, Hist de Russie, tom. L p. 
id Coxe's Travels, \ol 11 p 184. [^e Appendix i ] 

®8Theophil Sig. Ba>er de Varagis (foi the name is differently spelt), inCoimmm^ 
^eadem mropohtanaa, tom. iv. p 275-311. [The Varangians, m the preperand 
orTgmal sense of the word, meant the h^ndinaviaiis. In the chromdie of NosiCMCy 
the Raliic Sea is the sea of the <c 4). Endless attempts have been 

chiedy b> Russian scholars, to had other idefetifications (sudi as Slavs, IChazars, 
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discipline, and renown, commanded the fear and reverencse 
of the natives. In their wars against the more inland sayages, 
the Varangians condescended to serve as friends and auxiliaries, 
and gradually, by choice or conquest, obtained the dominion of 
a people whom they w^re qualified to protect. Their tyranny 
was expelled, their valour was again recalled, till at length, 

Euric,^^ a Scandinavian chief, became the father of a dynasty a.». sea 
w^ich reigned above seven hundred years. His brothers ex- 
toided his influence ; the example of ^ '•yice and usurpation was 
imitated by his companions'^ in thti outhem provinces of 
Russia ; and their c^stablishments, by the usual methods of war 
and assassination, were cemented into the fabric of a powerful 
monarchy. 

As long as the descendants of Ruric were considered as aliens Th^ywran. 
and conquer5rs, they ruled by the sword of the Varangians, 
distributed estates and subjects to their faithful captains, and 
supplied their numbers wijth fresh streams of adventurers from 
the Baltic coast. But, when the Scandinavian chiefr had 
struck a deep and permanent root into the soil, they mingled 
with the Russians in blood, religion, and language, and the first 
Waladimir had the merit of delivering his country from these 
foreign mercenaries. They had seated him on the throne ; his 
riches*^®^?!?^ to satisfy their demands; but they 

l^tened to his pleasing advice that they should seek, not a 
more grateful, but a more wealthy master; that they should 
embai^ for Greece, where, instead of the skins of squirrels, silk 

Films) ; but all these attempts were eminently unsuccessful. The geographical 
meaning of Varangia has been brought out most clearly in a passage in the Book 
of Advice which is annexed to the Strategicon of Cecaumenos (see above, vol, 5, p. 

505). In § 246 (p. 97, e^. Vasilievski and Jernstedt) Harold Hardrada is called the 
**somKOf the king of Varangia" t.e, Norway, The formation of the Varangian 
gu^U’d at Constantinople, and the inclusion in it of other Teutons (Danes, English, 

&c . ), ledjo an extension of the meaning of Varangian from its original limitation to 
Norwegians or Scandinavians. Schafarik (il 72) derives the name from vara» vaere^ 
a compact ; the meaning ^ould be f<B 4 erati,'\ 

®®[Tfae name is Scandinavian (old Norse Hraerikr). Riuric founded Novgorod 
(Nestor, c. 15) ; died m 879.3 

®^[TMs refers to the story of Oskold and Dir, boyars of Riuric, and their estab- 
lishment at Kiev ; see Nestor, c. 15, «6, Oleg, who succeed^ Riuric at Nov- 
gorod, is stated in this chronicle to have marched against Kiev and put Oskold and 
Dir to death (a.i>. 881), It was doubtless Oleg who united Novgorod and Kiev, 
but it has been questioned whether Oskold and Dir were real personages. The 
Ambic writer Masudi mentions “ Dir as a powerful Slav king.] 

as late at the year 1018, Kiow and Russia were still guarded ex 

Vcomn servorum robore confiuentium, et maxime Danorum. Bayer, who quot^ 

(p. 292) the Chronicle of Dithmar [Thietmar] Merseburg, observes that it was 
unusual for the Germans to enlist in a foreign service. 
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and gold would be the recompense ot their service. At the 
same time, the Boasian prince admonished his Byzantine ally ^to 
disperse and employ, to recompense and restrain, these impetu- 
ous children of the North. Contemporary writers have recorded 
the introduction, name, and character of ^ the Varangians ; each 
day they rose in confidence and esteem ; the whole body was 
assembled at Constantinople to perform the dutj?^ of guards ; and 
their strength was recruited by a numerous band of their coun- 
trymen from the island of Thule, On this occasion the vague 
appellation of Thule is applied to England; and the new 
Varangians \iere a colony of English and Danes who fled from 
the^okeofthe Norman conqueror. The habits of pilgrimage 
and piracy had approximated the countries of the earth ; these 
exiles were entertained in the Byzantine court ; and they pre- 
served, till the last age of the empire, the inheritance of spotless 
loyalty and the use of the Danish or English tongue, With 
thtir broad and double-edged battlcraxes on their shoulders, 
they attended the Greek emperor to the temple, the senate, 
and the hippodrome ; he slept and feasted under their trusty 
guard ; and the keys of the palace, the treasury, and the capit^ 
were held by the firm and faithful hands of the Varangians.^^ 

tenth century, the geography of Scythia was extended 
A D far beyond the limits of ancient knowledge ; and ^Sttte^mrchy 
of the Russians obtains a vast and conspicuous place in the map 
of Constantine.^'* The sons of Ruric were masters of the spacious 
province of Wolodomir, or Moscow ; and, if they were confined 
on that side by the hordes of the East, their western frontier in 
those early days was enlarged to the Baltic sea and the country 
of the Prussians. Tlieir northern reign ascended above the 
sixtieth degree of latitude, over the Hyperborean regions, which 
fancy had peopled with monsters, or clouded with eternal dark- 

Bucange has collected from the original authors the state and histSy ctf the 
Varaagi at C onstantmople (Glossar. Med. et Infimse Gniecitatis, sub voce Ba#i«tyyoi 
Med* et Infinite Litmitatis, sub voce Vagri; Not. ad Alexiad. Annse Comnenas, 
p. 5556, 257, 258 ; Notes sur Villehardoum, p. 296-299), See likewise the annota- 
tions of Reiske to the Ceremomale Aulm Byzant. of Constantine, tom. il p. 149, 
15a Saxo Gmmmaticus afiimis that they sqoke Banish ; but Codinus m^tains 
them till the fifteenth ccntu^ in the use of tneir native English : Ho\vxpo»<^oiKn> oi 
Bapayyot Kar^ T4** warptoM yAwtrcrai* avrSiv 1^01 *lyKk‘qvk<rru 

The oliginal record of the geography and trade o. Russia is produced by the 
empeior Consuntme PorpbyrogenuusldeAdmmistrat, Imperii, c. 2, p, 55, 56, cw 
9. p* ^3‘ ^3-67. c* 37. p. 106, c. 42, p. ii2» 113), and illustrated by the 

•ftfvligence of Bayer (de Geographic Russim vicmarumque Regionura circiter A,c, 
948, in Comment. Academ. Pet opol. tom. ix. p, 367-422, tom. x, p* 371-421), with 
the aid of the chronicles and tr.idhions of Rq^ia, Scandinavia, &c. 
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Bess. To the south they followed the course of the Boiystheue^, 
and approached with that river the neighbourhood of the Euxine 
Sea. The tribes that •dwelt, or wandered, in this ample eircuit 
were obedient to the same conqueror, and insensibly blended 
into the jSame nation# The language of Russia is a dialect of 
the Sclavonian ; but, in the tenth century, these two modes 
of speech were different from each other ; and, as the Sclavonian 
prevailed in the South, it may be presumed that the original 
Russians of the North, the primitive^ ^ ly’ects of the Varangian 
chief, were a portion of the Fennic race:'- " With the emigration, 
union, or dissolution of the wandering tribes, the loose and in- 
definite picture of the Scythian desert has continually shifted. 
But the most ancient map of Russia affords some places which 
still retain their name and position ; and the two capitals, Novo- 
gorod and Kiow,®^ are coeval with the first age of the monarchy. 
Novogorod had not yet deserved the epithet of great, nor the 
alliance of the Hanseatic league, which diffused the streams of 
opulence and the principles of freedom. Kiow could not yet 
boast of three hundred churches, an innumerable people, and a 
degree of greatness and splendour, which was compared with 
Constantinople by those who had never seen the residence of 
the C^gag. In their origin, the two cities were no more than 
campsm laVrs, the most convenient stations in which the bar- 
barians might assemble for the occasional business of war or 
trade. Yet even tjiese assemblies announce some progress in 
the aits of society ; a new breed of cattle was imported from the 
southern provinces ; and the spirit of commercial enterprise per- 

^ [There were peoples of Finnic race in Livonia and Ingria, between Novgorod 
and the Baltic ; and east of Novgorod the Finnic circle reached down to the Oka, 
sotUh of Moskowa. The roost southerly of these peoples were the Muroroians, 
whose town was Murom ; north of these were the Menans, whose town was Rostov ; 
and further north were the Ves, who lived about the \^ite Lake (Bielo-ozero). 
The Mflromians, the Merians, and Ves were in loose subjection to Riuric (Nestor, 
C- J5)-3 . 

The haughty proverb : ” Whb can resist God and the great Novogorod?” is 
applied by M. I^esque (Hist, de Russie, lorn. i. p. 6o) even to the times that prc- 
cs^ed the reign of Ruric. In the course of his history he frequently celebrates this 
republic, which was suppressed A.D. 1475 (tom ii, p. 252-266). That accurate 
traveller, Adam Olearius, describe^(in 1635) the remains of Novogorod, and the 
route by sea and land of the Holstein ambassadors (torn. i. p. 1:23-129). 

In faiSc magnS. civitate, quae est caput regni. plus trecentae ecclesiae habentur 
et nundinae octo, populi etiam ignota manus (Eggehardus ad a.d. 1018, apud 
Bayer, tom. ix. p. 412 [Ekkehardus Uraugiensis, Chronicon, ap. Mon, vu]). 

He likewise quotes (tom. x, p. 397) the words of the Saxon annaust FAdam^^t^ 
Bremen, if, c. 19}, Oujus(J!?ussia£) metropolis est Chive, aemula sceptn Constoittmo- 
politani quse est clanssimum decus Graeciae. The fame of Kiow, especially in the 
xith century, had reached the German and the Arabian geographers. 
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vaded the sea and hmd from the Baltic to the Euxine, fjrora the 
mouth of the O^er to the port of Constantinople. In the days 
of idolatry and barbarism, the Sclavonic city of Julin was h?e- 
quented and enriched by the Normans, who had prudently 
secured a iree mart of purchase and esfchange.^^ From this 
harbour, at the entrance of the Oder, the corsair, or merchant, 
sailed in forty-three days to the eastern shores of the Baltic, 
the most distant nations were intermingled, and the holy groves 
of Curland are said to have been decorated with Grecian and 
Spanish gold.^*^ Between the sea and Novogorod an easy inter-* 
course was discovered : ' in the summer, through a gulf, a lake, 
and a navigable river ; in the winter season, over the hard and 
level surface of boundless snows. From the neighbourhood of 
that city, the Russians descended the streams that fall into the 
Borysthenes ; their canoes, of a single tree, were' laden with 
slaves of every age, furs of every species, the spoil of their bee-* 
hives, and the hides of their cattle ; and the whole produce of 
the North was collected and discharged in the magazines of 
Kiow, The month of June was the ordinary season of the 
departure of the fleet ; the timber of the canoes was framed 
into the oars and benches of more solid and capacious boats ; 
and they proceeded without obstacle down the Borysthenes, as 
far as the seven or thirteen ridges of rocks, which the 

bed, and precipitate the waters, of the river. At the more 
shallow falls it was sufficient to lighten the vessels; but the 
deeper cataracts were impassable ; and the marinerSj^ who 
dragged their vessels and their slaves six miles over land, were 
exposed in this toilsome journey to the robbers of the desert.^® 

In Odoroe ostio qu^ Scythicas alluit paludes, nobuissina civitas , ulinum 
Jumnej, celebeinmam Barbans el Graecis qui sunt in circuitu praestans statioralm ; 
est sane maxima omumm quas Europa claudit civitatum (Adam Bremensis, Hist. 
Bectes. p, 19 [li, 19]). A strange exaggeration even in the xith centurj’* The 
trade of the Baltic, and the Hanseatic Teague, are carefully treated in Anderson% 
HistCMrical Deduction of Commerce ; at least in our language, 1 am not acquainted 
with any book so satisfactoi y , [ J umne lies near Wolhn. ] 

^ According to Adam of Bremen (de Situ Daniae, p, 58), the old Curland ex- 
tended eight days’ journey along the coast ; and by Peter Teutoburgicus (p. 68, A.B. 
1336) Memel is defined as the common frontU.r of Russia, Curland, and Prussia. 
Aumm ibi plurimum (says Adam) [ . . . 3 divinis auguribus atque necromanticis 
omnes domus sunt plenm ... a toto orbe ibi responsa petuntur maxime ab 
Hispanis (forsan Zwpanis, id est regulis Lettovise [other conjectures are : Cispanis 
and Mis paguni^ et Gnecis [c. 16]. The name of Greeks was applied to the 
Russians even before their conversion ; an imperfect conversion, if they still con- 
’•'SSsisTted the wizards of Curland (Bayer, tom. x. p. 378, 403, &c,; Grotius, Prolegomen. 
ad Hist, Goth, p, 99). ^ 

Constantine [dc ?idni. Imp. c. 9] only reckons seven cataracts, of which he 
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At the first island below the falls, the Russians' celebrated the 
fetival of their escape ; at a second, near the mouth of the 
liver, they repaired their shattered vessels for the longer and 
more perilous voyage of the Black Sea. If they steered along 
the coast, the Danube was accessible ; with a fair wind they 
could re^ch in thirty-six or forty hours the opposite shores of 
Anatolia ; and Constantinople admitted the annual visit of the 
strangers of the North. They returned at the stated season 
with a rich cargo of com, wine, ana . 'I, the manufactures of 
Greece, and the spices of India, Sonnv-' of their countrymen 
resided in the capital and provinces ; and the national treaties 
protected the persons, effects, and privileges of the Russian 
merchant.^® 

But the same communication which had been opened for the K*,vai «xom> 
benefit, was soon abused for the injury, of mankind. In a period 
of one hundred and ninety years, the Russians made four at- JSS&pS* 
tempts to plunder the treasures of Constantinople ; the event 
was various, but the motive, the means, and the object were 
the same in these naval expeditions. The Russian traders 


gives the Russian and Sclavonic names ; but thirteen are enumeiated by the Sieur 
de Beaupjan, a French engineer, who had surveyed the course and navigation of 
the Borysthenes (Description de Ukraine, Rouen, 1660, a thin quarto), 

but the map is unluckily wanting in my copy, [See Appendix 15.] 

Nestor apud Levesque, Hist, de Russia, tom. i. p. yS-Sofcaps. 21, 22, 27, 3S]* 
From the Dnieper or Borysthenes, the Russians went to Black Bulgaria, Chazaria, 
and Swki. To Syria, how? where? when? May we not, instead of 'Svpiaf read 
(de Administrat. Imp. c. 42, p. 113). The alteration is slight ; the position 
of Suania, between Chazana and Lazica, is perfectly suitable ; and the name was 
still used in the xith century (Cedren. tom. 11. p. 770). [Four treaties are cited 
in the old Russian chronicle : (i) a.d. go^ (Nestor, c. 21) with Olegj (a) A.D. 
91X c. 22) with Oleg; (3) A.D. 945 (?^. c. 27) with Igor; (4) a.d. 970 (?A 
c. with Sviatoslaw There is no doubt that the texts of the last three 

treses inserted by the chronicler are genuine. According to custom, duplicates 
of the documents in Greek and in the language of the other contracting party 
were deawn up. These treaties have attracted much attention from Russian 
scholars. Two investigations deserve fecial mention : a paper of Sergieevich in the 
January No. of the Zhurfial MmisU Nar. prosv., 1882, and an article of Dimitriu 
in Viz, Vremenn. ii. p. 531 ^75^. (1893). The transaction of a.d. 907, before the 
walls of Constantinople, was merely a convention, not a formal treaty ; and Dimitriu 
shows that the negotiation of A.D. 911 was doubtless intend©! to convert the spirit 
of this convention into an international treaty, signed and sealed. But he also 
makes it probable l^t this treaty of a.d, 911 did not receive its final ratification 
from Ol^ and his boyars, and consequently was not strictly binding. But it 
proved a basis for the treaty of ^45, which was completed with the full diplomatic 
forms and whi<i refers back to it. J 

^ The wars of the Russians and Greeks in the ixth, xth, and xith^fcentuiies 
related in the Byzantine Annals, especially those of Zonaras and Cedrenus ; and air 
thek testimonies are collected in the Russtca gi Stritter, tom. ii. pars ii. p, 939- 
XO44. 
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had seen the ma^heenee and tasted the luxury of the eity of 
the Caesars. A marvellous tale^ and a scanty supply, excited 
the desires of tfieir savage eoimtrymen ; they envied the gifts 
of nature which their climate denied ; tney coveted the woiis 
of art which they were too lazy to imitate and too indigent to 
purchase : the Varangian princes unfurled the banners of pira- 
tical adventure, and their bravest soldiers were drawn fronfi the 
nations that dwelt in the northern isles of the ocean,^^ The 
image of their naval armaments was revived in the last century 
in the fleets of the Cossacks, which issued from the Borysthenesf 
to navigate the same seas for a similar purposed* The Greek 
appellation of monoxyla, or single canoes, might be justly applied 
to the bottom of their vessels. It was scooped out of the long 
$tem of a beech or willow, but the slight and narrow foundation 
was raised and continued on either side with planks, till it at- 
tained the length of sixty, and the height of about twelve, feet. 
These boats were built without a depk, but with two rudders 
and a luast ; to move with sails and oars ; and to contain from 
forty to seventy men, with their arms, and provisions of fresh 
water and salt fish. The first trial of the Russians was made 
with two hundred boats; but, w’^hen ‘the national force was 
exerted, they might arm against Constantinople a thousand or 
twelve hundred vessels. Their fleet was not muofe^^siBrior to 
the royal navy of Agamemnon, but it was magnified in the 
eyes of fear to ten or fifteen times the real proportion of its 
strength and numbers. Had the Greek emperors been endowed 
with foresight to discern, and vigour to prevent, perhapS they 
might have sealed with a maritime force the mouth of the Borys- 
thenes. Their indolence abandoned the coast of Anatolia to 
the calamities of a piratical war, which, after an interval of six 
hundred years, again infested the Euxine ; But, as long as«the 
capital was respected, the sufferings of a distant province escaped 
the notice both of the prince and the historian, The«^storm, 
which had swept along from the Phasis and JTrebizond, at length 
burst on the Bosphorus of Thrace : a strait of fifteen miles, 
ill which the rude vessels of the Russian might have been 
stopped and destroyed by a more<, skilful adversary. In their 


KaX arvftfiaXiKhv ovm oXiyov a.nh rmv iia,rouKO^it>rv>p iv rott 
«r/>o<ra^T*®fcj Tov ‘UictfctwC I'ljfl'otf Cedrenus, in C-ompenci p. 75S[u. 551* ed. B-j. 

See Beauplan (Description de i" Ukraine, p. 54-61). His descriptions are 
lively, his plans accurate, and, except the circumstance of fire-arms, we may read 
old Russians for modern Cossacks 
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fii^t enterprise under the prince of Kiow, they passed without 
opposition, and occupied the port of Constantinople in the ab- 
sence of the emperor Michael, the son of Theophilus. Through tmcimenii. 3 
a crowd of perils he landed at the palace stairs, and immediately 
repaired to a church of the Virgin Mary By the advice of the 
patriarch, her garment, a precious relic, was drawn from the 
sanctuary and dipped in the sea; and a seasonable tempest, 
ushich determined the retreat of the Russians, was devoutly 
ascribed to the Mother of GodJ® ^ silence of the Greeks The neconni 
may inspire some doubt of the truth, \>* 'at least of the impor-w 
tance, of the second attempt of Oleg, the guardian of the sons 
of Ruric*'^^ A strong barrier of arms and fortifications defended 
the Bosphorus : they were eluded by the usual expedient of 
drawing the boats over the isthmus ; and this simple operation 
is described in the national chronicles as if the Russian fleet 
had sailed over dry land with a brisk and favourable gale. The Th« twri 


It is to be lamented that Bayer has only given a Dissertation de Russonim 
primZ Expeditione ConstantinopolitanS, (Comment. Academ. Petropol, tom. vi. p. 
365-391). After disentangling^ome chronological intricacies, he fixes it in the years 
864 or 865, a date which might have smoothed some doubts and difficulties in the 
beginning of M. I^vesque’s history. [The true date of the Russian attack on Con- 
stantinople b given in a short Chronicle fiist printed by F. Cumont in “ Anecdota 
BruxelletiS^ifK Chroniques quelques byzantmes du Mscr. 11376” ; and has been 
established demonstratively by C. de Boor (Byz. Zeitsch. iv. p. 445 sqq . ). It is June 
18, 860 ; the old date 865 or 866 was derived from the Chronicle of rseudo-Symeon 
(p. 674, ed. Bonn : cp. above, vol. 5, p. 503) ; but it has been proved by Hirsch that 
the dates of this chronicle had no authority. The same source w hich gives the 
right dflfe asserts that the Russians were defeated and annihilated i^4>ap(.ir0i}orav) by 
the Christians with the help of the Virgin. It seems certain that they experienced 
a severe defeat after their retreat from the walls. Two horn dies delivered by Photius 
on the occasion of this attack were published by Nauck in 1867 and again by C. 
Miiller in Frag, Hist. Grace, v, 2, p. 162 sqq. The first was spoken in the moment 
of terror before the Ehnperor’s arrival ; the second after the rescue. But the 
second makes no mention of the destruction of the hostile armament ; hence de Boor 
shows that it must have been delivered immediately after the relief of the barbarians 
from thq^walls, but before their destruction. Another contemporary notice of the 
event is found in the life of Ignatius by Nicetas{see above, vol. 5, p. 502). Migne, P. 
G. 105, p. 512. The chronicle of hfestor makes Oskold and Dir (see above, note 60) 
the leaders of the expedition.] 

When Photius wrote his encyclic epistle on the conversion of the Russians, 
the miracle was not yet sufficiently npe ; he reproaches the nation as «is <«>MOTi7Ta 
ical itvTfpovs'rarTOfjkvov. [See Photii Epistolse, ed. Valcttas, p, 

Jtys.] 

I ^ Leo Grammaticus, p. 463, 464 [p. 241, ed. B.1 Constantini Continuaior, in 
Script. postTheophanem, p. 121, 122 [p. 196-7, ed. B,]* Simeon Logothet. p. 445, 
^6 Jp. 674-5, ^ k Georg. Monach. p. 535, 536 [826, ed. B.]. Cedrenus, tom. 

u. p. 5SX [w, 173, ed. B.]. Zonaras, tom. ii, p 162 [xvi. 5], 

^ See Hester [a 21] and Nicon, in Levesque’s Hist, de Russie, tom. L p. 74-^ 
Katona (Hist. Ducum, p. 75-79) uses his advantage to disprove thl$ Russian 
vktory, which would cloud the siege of Kiow by the Hungarians, 
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leader of the third ai^umsaent, iget, the son of Ruric, had choilen 
a moment of we^ihness and decay, when the naval powers of die 
empire were employed against the Saracens. But, if courage he 
not wanting, the instruments of defence are seldom dehcienti 
Fifteen broken and decayed galleys were boldly launched 
against the enemy ; but, instead of the single tube of Greek 
fire usually planted on the prow, the sides and stern of each 
vessel were abundantly supplied with that liquid combustible. 
The engineers were dexterous; the weather was propitious; 
many thousand Russians, who chose rather to be drowned than 
burnt, leaped into the sea ; and those who escaped to the Thra* 
cian shore were inhumanly slaughtered by the peasants and 
soldiers. Yet one third of the canoes escaped into shallow 
water , and the next spring Igor was again prepared to retrieve 
his disgrace and claim his revenge/® After a long peace, JaroS- v 
laus, the great-grandson of Igor, resumed the same project of a 
naval invasion. A fleet, under the command of his son, was re- 
pulsed at the entrance of the Bosphorus by the same artificial 
flames. But in the rashness of pursuit the vanguard of the 
Greeks was encompassed by an irresistible multitude of boats 
and men ; their provision of fire was probably exhausted ; and 
twenty-four galleys were either taken, sunk, or destr oyed J^ 
WfBditattww Yet the threats or calamities of a Russian war w^emore fre^ 
An iprophtoy diverted by treaty than by arms. In these naval hos- 

tilities every disadvantage was on the side of the Greeks ; their 
savage enemy afforded no mercy ; his poverty promi^^d 
spoil ; his impenetrable retreat deprived the conqueror of the 
hopes of revenge ; and the pride or weakness of empire indulged 
an opinion that no honour could be gained or lost in the intei!- 
course with barbarians. At first their demands were high and 
inadmissible, three pounds of gold for each soldier or marindt of 
the fleet ; the Russian youth adhered to the design of conquest 
and glorj" ; but the counsels of moderation were recommended 
tA.noM] by the hoary sages. Be content/* they saM, ** with the liberal 
offers of Csesar ; is it not far better to obtain without a coml^t 

^ I*eo Grammaticus, p. 506, 507 {p, 323/ed, B.] ; Incert. Contin. p. 263, 

[p. 424] ; Simeon Logothet. p. 490, 491 [p. 746-7, ed. B, ] ; Georg. Monara. p. 
58S, 589 [p. 914, ed. B.] ; Cedren. tom. «. p. 629 [u. 316, ed. B.J f Zonaras, tom. il 
p. 190, rpi [xvl, 19] ; and Lmtprand, 1 . v. c. 6 [ ~ c, 15], who writes from the nar- 
ratives of his father-m-lau, then ambassador at Constantinople, and corrects the 
vmn cxagg^Station of the Greeks* [Nestor, c. 26 ] 

I Can only appeal to Cedrenusftom. ii. p. 758, 759 [li. 551, ed* B.]) and Zonatas 
(tom. il. p. 253, 254 [xvii, 24}), b'*t they grow more weighty and aSdil^ as they 
draw near to their own times. [Cp. Nestor, cf 56.3 
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tjie* possession of gold, silver, silks, and all the objects of mt 
desires ^ Are we sure of victory? Can we coi^clnde a treaty 
with the sea ? We do#not tread on the land ; we float on the 
abyss of water, and a common death hangs over our heads/’ ^ 

Tim memory of these Arctic fleets that seemed to descend from 
the polar circle left a deep impression of terror on the Imperial 
dty# By the vulgar of every rank, it was asserted and believed 
th#t an equestrian statue in the square of Taurus was secretly 
inscribed with a prophecy, how the A ^ians, in the last days, 
should become masters of Constantinople,- ^ In our own time, 
a Eussian armament, instead of sailing from the Borysthenes, 
has circumnavigated the continent of Europe ; and the Turkish 
^pital has been threatened by a squadron of strong and lofty 
ships of war, each of which, with its naval science and thunder- 
ing artillery, *could have sunk or scattered an hundred canoes, 
such as those of their ancestors. Perhaps the present generar* 
tion may yet behold the afCcomplishment of the prediction, of a 
rare prediction, of which the style is unambiguous and the date 
unquestionable . 

By land the Russians .were less formidable than by sea ; and, 
as they fought for the most part on foot, their irregular legions sw Its 

must often have been broken and overthrown by the cavalry of 
the ScyMuui hordes. Yet their growing towns, however slight 
and imperfect, presented a shelter to the subject and a barrier 
to the enemy : the monarchy of Kiow, till a fatal partition, as- 
sume ^ the dominion of the North ; and the nations from the 
Volga to the Danube were subdued or repelled by the arms of 
Swatoslaus,^^ the son of Igor, the son of Oleg, the son of Ruric. 

Nestor, apud Levesque, Hist, de Russie, tom. i. p. 87. [This advice was 
his counsellors to Igor in a.d. 944. Sec Nestor, c. 27 ; p. 25, ed. Mik- 

^^Thisfbmzen statue, which had been brought from Antioch, and was melted 
^dOwn by the JLatins, was supposed to represent either Joshua or Beilerophon, an 
odd dlkmma. See Nicetal Choniates (p. 413, 4i4tp. 848, ed. Bonn]), Codmus (dc 
Ori^nibus de Signis] C. P. p. 24 [p. 43, ed. B.^, and the anonymous writer do 
Anuquitat. C. P. (Banduri, Imp. Orient, tom. i p. 17, 18) who lived about the 
yeaa: iioa They witness the belief of the prophecy ; the rest is immaterial. [The 
prophecy is not mentioned in the pasjfege of Nicetas; and " Codmus ' is merely a 
Copyist of the anonymous iJarpia KtavfrravTtvoiT 6 Kt<o% edited by G. Banduri (s^ 

Appehdhc y), Thi^efore (as Smith rightly pointed out in his annotation to this 
WUe) th^ is only one witness. ] 

<**Thelifeof Swatoslaus, or Sviateslaf, or Sphendosthlabus [the form in Gre^ 
writers], ts extracted from the Russian Chronicles by M. I-evesque (Hist, de Russie 
tom. k p* (Nestor, c. 32-36. Sviatoslav was bom in A. D. 942 (cp. Nestor,^ 

o. 07)1 his independent reign be^n about A. 0*965, in which year he made an 
otpcditloti i^nst the Khazars (/A 32).] 
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^ d«f«at by Zimisees,®^ in '&«iiwitive body, possessed the 
SiSsTOiS** abilities of an h.ei'o. The first victory of his Ueutemitts deprived 
the Bussiaass of their foreign allies^ twenty thousand ivipoi 
were either destroyed by the sword or provoked to revoI|i m 
tempted to desert,®® Thrace was delivered, but seventy 
sand barbarians were still m arms ; and the legions that had 
been recalled from the new conquests of Syria prepared, with 
the return of the spring, to march under the banners of a |r§r- 
*like prince, who declared himself the friend and avenger pf tpo 
injured Bulgaria. The passes of mount Haemus had been left 
unguarded , they were instantly occupied ; the Roman vanguard 
was formed of the immortals (a proud imitation of the Fexsiaii 
tA.u »W3 style) , the emperor led the mam body of ten thousand five hupt 

dred fotit ; and the rest of his forces followed m slow and 
airay with the baggage and military engines. The first exj^it 
of Zimisces was the reduction of Marcianopolis, or Peristhlali%^^ 
m two days : the trumpets sounded ; the walls were scaled ; eight 
thousand five hundred Russians were put to the sword ; and 


®^This singular epithet is derived from the Armenian language, and Is 

Interpieted m Greek by or ^otpoJciT^tjs. As I profess myself equally 

rant oi lAise words, I may be indulged in the question in the play, ** Pray wmeh qf 
you IS the interpretei ?” From the context they seem to 
(l^eo Diacon 1 iv. Ms apud Ducange, Glossar Graec. p. 1570 [Bk. v, c. 9, p 9a, 
ed lionn]) [ 7 i^hemshl ik would be the Armenian form. 1 1 is supposed to be d^iyed 
from a ise mt uung a red boot ] 

®®[The first victory was gained by the general Bardas Sclerus m the plains ne£^r 
Arcadiopolis , it s ived Constantinople, M Bielov in a study of tins war^^humat 
Min. voi. 170, 1876, p 168 sgq ) tried to show that the Russians were vietortotts^ 
but (as M, bchlumberger rightly thinks) he is unsuccessful m provmg this tbelusd 
®^[For the date (a d. 072) of this splendid expedition of Tziixusces cp, 
berger, <>/, r#/. p 82 Nestor places it m a.d. 971 (c. 36) ] 

*0 in the Sclavonic tongue, the name of Penslhlaba implied the great or itifils- 
trious city, pryaATj Ktti o 5 o-a leol Xtyofi^vift says Anna Comnena (AlexiatC t vii ^94 
[c, 3]), B'rom its position between mount Haemus andi the lower Danube, it 
appears to fill the ground, 01 at least the station, of Marcianopolis, Th«. snualicn 
of DurostoUis, or Dnstra, is well known and conspicuous (Comment, A<^»(£feia, 
Petropoh tom, ix. p 415, 416; D’AnviUe, Geographic* Ancienne, torn, i |i* 

311). [Great Pturisthlava was situated at Eskl Stambul, S2 kilometres soutn M 
Shumla, Marcianopolis was much farther east ; some of its rums have be^ teaced 
near the modern village of Dievna (about 30 kilk west of Varna as the crow files), 
Tzimisoes called Peribthla\a after himself joLnnopohsi bat the city rapM%dietH^uA 
after this pea-iod. He called Drster Theodoropolis, in honour of St TheoqW 
the Mi^nlomartyr, who was supposed to have fought in the Roman ranks in fihe 
last great fight at Drster on July 23. Thereby hangsa problem. The Greek 
say that the day of the Ixittle was the feast of St Theodore ; but his feast Msna 
June 8. Muralt, Essai de Chron. byz. ad amt] 

[The Greek sources for the capture of Peristhlava (and for the whole 
are I,eo the Deacon and Scyht^et The numbers (given by Seyht*e&) W iwry 
doubtful) 
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thfe s6m <»i the Bulgarian king were rescued from an Ignoniiniaus 
prison, and invested with a nominal diadem. After these te- 
losses, Swatoslau# retired to the strong post of Dristra, 
on the hanka of the Danube, and was pursued by an enemy who 
alternately employed the arms of cel^ity and delay. The By-rsi^gflof 
ssantme galleys ascended the river ; the legions completed a line aSS^sSJ^”* 
of circumvention ; and the Russian prince was encompassed, 
assaulted, and famished, in the tbrtifications of the camp and 
city. Many deeds of valour were perfol ^ ; several desperate 
sallies were attempted ; nor was it till afte* a siege of sixty-five 
days that Swatoslaus yielded to his adverse fortune. The liberal tJuiy m 
terms which he obtained announce the prudence of the victor, 
who respected the valour, and apprehended the despair, of an 
unconquered mind. The great duke of Russia bound himself 
by solemn imprecations to relinquish all hostile designs ; a safe 
passage was opened for his return ; the liberty of trade and navi- 
gation was restored , a measure of corn was distributed to each 
of his soldiers ; and the allowance of twenty-two thousand 
'*^-4ineasures attests the loss and the remnant of the barbarians. 

After a painful voyage, they again reached the mouth of the 
Borysthenes ; but their provisions were exhausted ; the season 
was unfrtVourable ; they passed the winter on the ice ; and, before 
they could ^prosecute their march, Swatoslaus was surprised and 
oppr^»sed by the neighbouring tribes, with whom the Greeks 
entertained a perpetual and useful correspondence,^^ Far dif- 
ferent jgas the return of Ztmisces, who was received in his capital 
Hke CJamillus or Marius, the saviours of ancient Rome. But the 
m^t of the vietdry was attributed by the piqus emperor to the 
Mother of God ; and the image of the Virgin Mary, with the 
divme infant in her qrms, was placed on a triumphal car, adorned 
with^he spoils of war and the ensigns of Bulgarian royalty. 

Zimisces made his public entry on horseback ; the diadem on his 
head, a tirown of laurel in his hand ; and Constantinople was 
Astonished to appJaudHhe martial virtues of her sovereign.®® 

Issattle was fought outside Silistria and the Russians discomfited, in April 23, 
helore the siege beganr] « 

®*lRor the treaty see above;, p. 153, note 7.] 

**The political management of the Gr^s, more especially with the Pat«nacites, 
is explained in the seven first chapters de /^ministratione Imperii. 

the nacf dtive of this war, Ij&o the Deacon (apud Pagi, Cntica, toig. iv. A.!*, 
vi c. 3-135) is more authendc and circumstantial than Ccdrenns |tom. 
li p. and Zonaras (tom. li. p. 205-214 [xvi. 27-xvii. 3]). These dedaimers 

have to 3c^,ooo and 3^,000 men those Russian forces of which the con- 

temporary had given a moderate and consistent account. 

VOD. VI. 11 
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iimvettAonot Photilis of Coitistantinople, a patriarch whose ambition ‘was 
iiysift. AD. cuwositj, congratulates himself and the Greek church 

on the conversion o f the Eussmns,^^ Those fierce and bloody 
barbarism had been persuaded by the voice of reason 4nd re*^ 
ligion, to acknowledge Jesus for their Ged, the Christian mission- 
aries for their teachers, and the Romans for their fhends and 
brethren. His triumph was transient and premature* In the 
various fortune of their piratical adventures, some Russian cliiefs 
might allow themselves to be sprinkled with the waters of bap- 
tism : and a Greek bishop, with the name of metropolitan, might 
administer the sacraments in the church of Kiow to a congrega* 
tion of slaves and natives. But the seed of the Gospel was sown 
on a barren soil • many were the apostates, the converts were 
few ; and the baptism of Olga may be fixed as the aera of Russian 
( hnstianity.®^ A female, perhaps of the basest origin, who eouM 
revenge the death, and assume the sceptre, of her husband Igor, 
must have been endowed with thosfc active virtues which com- 
mand the fear and obedience of barbarians. In a moment of 
foreign and domestic peace, she sailed from Kiow to Constan-* 
B&ptum tmople ; and the emperor Constantine Porphyrogenitus has de- 
wf 1967] scribed with minute diligence the ceremonial of her reception 
in his capital and palace. The steps, the titles, the salutations, the 
banquet, the presents, were exquisitely adjusted, to^i^atify the 
vanity ot the stranger, with due reverence to the superior m^esty 
of the purple.'*'^ In the sacrament of baptism, she received the 
venerable name of the empress Helena; and her cc^jrersion 
might be preceded or followed by her uncle, two interpre- 
ters, sixteen damsels, of an higher, and eighteen of a lower, 
rank, twenty -two domestics or ministers, and forty-four Russian 
merchants, who composed the retinue of th^ great princess Olga. 
After her return to Kiow and Novogorod, she firmly peirsisted 

^ Piioi. Epistol. iL No. 35, p. 58, edit. Montacut [Ep. 4. ed. Valeueas, pi. 1763. 
It was unworthy of the learning of the editor to mistake the Russian nation, 
for a vmr-cry of the Bulgarians ; nor did it become^the enlightened patrtoch to 
accuse the Sclavonian idolaters EKK^vikiiv nai oBeov 4 ofi}T. They were neither 

Greeks nor atheists, 

M. Levesque has extracted, from old chronicles and modern researches, the 
most saiislactory account of the religion o\‘ the Slavic and the conversion df Russia 
f^HiSl. de Russie, tom. 1, p. 35-54, 59, 92, 93, 113-121. 124-129, 148, t49, &c.). 
[Nestor, c. 31,] 

»®See the Ceremoniale Aulae Byzant. tom. u. c, 15. p. 343-345: the style of 
Olga, OBiElga [Old Noise, Ne/pa], is 'AfixovTifftra Pwo-ia? For doe chief c» bar- 
barians the Greeks whimsically borrowed the title of an Athenian magistrate, with 
a female termination which \^ould have astonished the ear of Oanosmenes. [In 
the account of the Ceremony uf Olga^s reception her baptism is not menuoned ; it 
was indeed irrelevant.] 
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in ier new religion ; but her labours in the prop^igatioii of the 
Gospel were not crowned with success; and b^th her family 
and nation adhered wit^ obstinacy or indifference to the gods 
of their iathers. Her son Swatosfaus was apprehensive of 
the scorn and ridicule^ of his companions; and her grandson 
Wolodomir devoted his youthful zeal to multiply and decorate 
the monuments of ancient worship. The savage deities of the 
North were still propitiated with human sacrifices • m the choice 
of ’the victim, a citizen was preferred^ stranger, a Christian 
to an idolater ; and the father who defeli. ;;d his son from the 
sacerdotal knife was involved m the same doom by the rage of 
a fanatic tumult Yet the lesson? and example of the pious 
Olga had made a deep though secret impression on the minds 
of the prince and people : the Greek missionaries continued to 
preach, to dispute, and to baptize ; and the ambassadors or 
merchants of Russia compared the idolatry of the woods with 
the elegant superstition of Constantinople. They had gazed 
with admiration on the dome of St. Sophia : the lively pictures 
of saints and martyrs, the riches of the altar, the number and 
vestments of the priests, the pomp and order of the ceremonies ; 
they were edified by the alternate succession of devout silence 
and harmonious song ; nor was it difficult to persuade them that 
a choir of angels descended each day from heaven to join m the 
devotion of the Christians But the conversion of Wolodomir wwojodo^r 
was determined, or hastened, by his desire of a Roman bride. At 
the same time, and in the city of Cherson, the rites of baptism and 
mamapi were celebrated by the Christian pontiff ; the city he 
restored to the emperor Basil, the brother of his spouse ; but the 
brazen gates were transported, as it is said, to Novogorod, and 
erected before the first church as a trophy of his victory and 
fiiitjbij^® At his des|>otic command, Peroun, the god of thunder. 


®®See aJf anonymous fragment published by Bandun (Imperium Onentale, tom. 
p. Jia, 113), de Conversiqpe Russorura [Reprinted m vol. 111. of Bonn ed. of 
Constantine Porph. p. 357 5^7. / but since published in a fuller form from a 
fatmos Ms. by W. Regel m Analecta Byzanimo-Russica, p. 44 sa^, (1S91). But 
the narrative is a later compilation and mixes up together (Regel, op, cit p. xxi ) 
the story of the earlier conversion by I^otius and the legend of the introduction 
of the Slavomc alphabet by Cyril and Methodius.] 

^®*Cherson, or Corsun, is mentioned by Herberstem (apud Pagi, tom, iv. p. 
56) as the place of Wolodomir’s baptism and marriage ; and both the tradition and 
the gates are still preserved at Novogorod. Yet an observing traveller transports 
the lpt:i^n gates from Magdeburg m Germany (Coxe’s Travels into Russia, &C. 
voi i. p. 4*j2), and quotes an inscription, which seems to justify his opinion. The 
modern rea^der must not confound this old Cherson of the Tauric or Cnmaean 
peninsula [situalaj on the southern shore of the baj of Sebastopol] with a new city 
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whom he hud ^ long adored, tms atagged thtoagl^ tlio 
of KlOw ; aiM |i»^c 5 lve sttirdy barbanaias feattered 
miasha]^ lioagO, whicii was mdignantty cast into the wali^ of 
the Boryslhetii^. The edict of Wolodomir had ^ro^iiOed thit 
all who ahould I'efuse the ntes of t^ptism woold be tilled as 
the eoemlea of God and their prince; and the idvOm were 
instantly filled with many thousands of obedient Ruslana, who 
acquiesced In the truth and excellence of a doctrine which jjjad 
been embraced by the great duke and his boyars. In the next 
generation the relics of paganism were finally extirpated ; bttt* 
as the two brothers of Uolodomir had died without baptism, 
their hones were taken from the grave and sanetihed by an 
irregular and posthumous sacrament. 

In the ninth, tenth, and eleventh centories Of the Chris^an 
AD*^°uoo arra, the reign of the gospel and of the church was extended 
over Bulgaria, Hungary, Bohemia, Saxony, Denmark, Norway^ 
Sweden, Poland, and Russia.^®^ Xhe triumphs of apostolic 20al 
were repeated in the iron age of Christianity ; and the northern 
and eastern regions of Europe submitted to a rehgiml more^ 
different m theory than m practice from the worship of their 
native idols. A laudable ambition excited the monks, both of 
Germany and Greece, to visit the tents and huts of the bar- 
barians ; poverty, hardships, and dangers, were the lot of the 
first missionaries ; their courage was active and patient ; their 
motive pure and mentonous ; their present reward consisted m 

of the same name, which had arisen near the mouth of the & 5 rysthcnef;Und was 
lately honouird by the memorable interview of the empress of Russia with the 
emperor of the West [Till recently, the date of the marriage and coam'sioij m 
Vladimir was supposed to be a d ^8. The authority is the Russian tdironidts 
of ‘ ‘ Nestor, ’ ' w hich contains the fullest (partly legendary f account (c 42). Vladim>r 
captured Cherson, and sent an embassy, demanding the hand of the j^meess Aime, 
and threatening to attack Constantinople if it were refused, Vasilievski sh®«ved fih 
a paper m the Zhurnal Mm , 184 (1876), p. 156) from the notice in Leo Diaconus 
(p* * 75 * Bonn) and the Baron von Rosen (m his book of extra^ from the 
annals of Yahia ( 1883) note 169) that Cherson was captured m A.D 9% (c. June) , 
and it follows that the marriage and conversion canuft have been celebrat®ibiefor^ 
the autumn of 989 The fragment which is sometimes callcsl ** Notes taf thue Greek 
topafch dt Gothi \ ” which was published by Base (notes to Leo Diaooni}S» R. 496 
sgti. cd Bonn) does not belong to this penod nor concern the neighbouthc^ of 
Cherson , but probably refers to events w^ich happened on the lower m the 
early part of the loth century. This explanation has been proposed by Th. 
XJ^mki in the A tevskaia Stanna of 1889 (see Schlumberger, L’dpopde Byzamine, 
p 767, note).] 

[ rbe adoption of Christianity m Russia was facilitated by the fata that there 
was no ^oerdotal caste to oppose it This point is masted on by KeestcmMakrov, 
Rttssischc Beschichte m Biographien, 1 5 ] 

^ Consult the Latin text cf English version, of Mosheim’s exceUent History of 
the Church, under the first head or sectiontsf eadi of these centuries. 
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their ^oxiscsieisce and tke respect ^ gmtefiil 
|ie^Ie ; the firuitfitl harmed of their toils ms^iidiented md 
^ojed hf the proud a;t»i wealthy prelates of sueeeediiig times* 
The lirst cHmwrsions were ftee and spontaneous : an holy lile 
and an eloqiient tongueaw^re the only arms of the missionaries ; 
hut the domestic fablei^ of the pagans were silenced by the 
miracles and of the strangers ; and the favourable temper 

of ^the chiefs was accelerated by the dictates of vanity and 
interest. The leaders of nations, who ’'•e saluted with the 
titles of kings and saints, held It lawful and pious to impose 
Ihe Catholic faith on their suligects and neighbours : the coast 
of the Baltic^ from Holstein to the gulf of Finland, was invaded 
under the standard of fhe cross ; and tke reign of idolatry was 
closed by the conversion of Lithuania in the fourteenth century. 
Yet ttnih and candour must acknowledge that the conversion 
of the Morth imparted many temporal benefits both to the old 
and the new Christians. The rage of war, inherent to the 
human apecies, cbuld not be healed by the evangelic precepts 
of charity and peace ; and the ambition of Catholic princes has 
renewed in every age th^ calamities of hostile contention. But 
the admission of the barbarians into the pale of civil and 
ecclesiastical society delivered Europe from the depredations, by 
sea and land, of the Normans, the Hungarians, and the Russians, 
who learned to spare their brethren and cultivate their posses- 
sions.^^ The establishment of law and order was promoted by 
the influence of the clergy ; and the rudiments of art and science 
were introduced into the savage countries of the globe. The 
liberal piety of the Russian princes engaged in their service the 
most skilful of tke Greeks, to decmrate the cities and instruct 
the inhabitants ; th^ dome and the paintings of St. Sofdlia were 
mde]^ copied in the churches of Kiow and Novogorod ; the writ- 


in this year looo, the ambassadors of St. Stephen receivied from pope Sylvester 
%he title of King of Hnngar)/^ with a diadem of Greek workmanship. It had been 
designed for the duke of Poland ; but the Poles, by their own confession, were yet 
too barbarous to deserve an angelical and apostohcal crown (Katona, Hist. Critic, 
Kegum Stirpis Arpadianae, tom. L p. 1-20). 

Cisten to the exultations of Adar^of Bremen (A.D. 1080), of which the sub- 
stance is agreeable to truth : Ecce ilia ferocissima Danorum, &c. natio . * , 
jamdudum novit m I>eilaudibus Alleluia resonare . . . Ecce populus illepirati- 
cus ... sais nunc fin i bus contentus est. Ecce patiia tdlaj honibilis semper 
inaccessa propter cultura idolorura • • • praedicatores veritatis ubique certatim 
admltut, &C. i&c. (de Situ Hamae, &c. p. 40, 41, edit. Elzevir [c. 42] ; a cftnous and 
ongtnal prospect of the north of Europe, and the introduction of Christianity). 

[The great monument of Yaroslav’s reign is the church of St. Sophia at Kiev, 
built by Greek masons. A smaller church, also oraicated to the Holy Wisdom, 
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ings of the fathers were translated into the Sclavonic idioms and 
three hundred noble youths were invited or compelled to attend 
the lessons of the college of Jaroslaus.^® It should appear that 
^ ^ Russia might have derived an early and rapid improvement from 

her peculiar connection with the churoh and state of Constan- 
tinople which in that age so justly despised the ignorance of 
the Latins. But the Byzantine nation was servile, solitary, and 
verging to an hasty decline ; after the fall of Kiow, the naviga- 
tion of the Bo’^ysthenes was forgotten ; the great princes of 
Wolodomir and Moscow were separated from the sea and 
Christendom ; and the'divided monarchy was oppressed by the 
ignominy and bl indness of Tartar servitude. T he Sclavonic and 

Scandinavian kingdoms, which had been converted by the Latin 
missionaries, were exposed, it is true, to the spiritual jurisdiction 
aud temporal claims of the popes ; but they i^^ere united, in 
language and religious worship, with each other, and with Rome ; 
they imbibed the free and generous spirit of the European re- 
public, and gradually shared the light of knowledge which arose 
on the western world. 


was built At Novgorod on the pattern of the Kiev church by his son Vladimir in 
1045 -] 

X 08 Yaroslav’s taste for books, see Nestor, c. 55.] 

*®’^[It IS importAnt to nonce the growth of monasticism in Russia in the nth 
ccntuiy. The oiiginal health and centre of the movement was at Kiev in th^ 
Pesicherski or Trypt Monastery, famous for the Saint Theodosius fob. X074] whoSe 
biography was written by Nestor. Kostomarov (i)/. ct/. p. 18 s^^,) has a readable 
chapter on the subject.] 

l®®The great princes removed m 1156 from Kiow, which was ruined Dy the 
Tartars in 1240. Moscow became the seat of empire in the xivth century. 
See the first and second volumes of Levesque’s History, and Mr. Coxe^s Travels 
into the North, tom, i. p. 241, &c. 

i®®Tbe ambassadors of St. Stephen had used the* reverential expresigioo^ of 
rejpium oblafum^ dUbitam obedtenitam^ &c. which were most rigorously interpreted 
by Gregory VII, ; and the Hungarian Catholics ai-e distressed between the sanctity 
of the pope and the independence of the crown (Katona, Hist. Cntic^ tom* i. p. 
tom. u, p. 304, 346, 360, &c.). 
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CHAPTEB LVI 

t 

The Saretcem, Franks^ and Greeks j in Itat^ First Adventures and 
SeUlemetit the Normam — Character and Conquests of Robert 

Guiscardf Duke of Apulia — Deliverance of Sicily by his Brother 
Roger — 'Victories of Robert over the Emperors of the East and 
West — Roger^ king of Sicily, invades Africa and Greece — The 
Evfiperor Manml Comnenus — Wars of the Greeks and Normans 
— Extinction of the Normans 

The three great nations of the world, the Greeks, the Saracens, conflict of th* 
and the Franks, encountered each other on the theatre of Italy.^ LSfni*and 
The southern provinces,, which now compose the kingdom ofi^^^^Ai). 
Naples, were subject, for the most part, to the Lombard dukes ^ 
and princes of Beneventum : ^ so powerful in war that they 
checked for a moment the genius of Charlemagne ; so liberal in 
peace that they maintained in their capital an academy of thirty- 
two philosophers and grammarians. The division of this flourish- 
ing st ^e produced the rival principalities of Benevento, Salerno, 
and C^ua ; ^ and the thou^tless ambition or revenge of the 


^ For the general history of Italy in the ixth and xth centuries, I may properly 
tefer to the vth, vith, viith books of Sigonius de Regno Italiae (in the 
secondb volume of his works, Milan, 1732) ; the Annals of Baronms, with the 
Criticism of Pagi ; the viith and viiith bool« of the Istoria Civile del Regno di 
Napoli of Gmnnone^ the viith and viiith volumes (the octavo edition) of the 
Annali d^^talia of Muratori, and the iid volume of the Abr^g^ Chronologique 
••"Of M. de St. Marc, a work v^ich, under a superficial title, contains much genuine 
learning and industry. But my long accustomed reader will give me credit for 
flaying that I myself have ascended to the fountain-head, as often as such ascent 
could be either profitable or possible ; and that I have diligently turned over the 
originals in the first volumes of Muratojji’s great collection of the Scriptores Herum 
ItalicarulK^ 

*Camillo Pellegrino, a learned Capuan of the last century, has illustrated the 
history of the duchy of Beneventum, in his two books, Historia Principura Longo- 
bardorum, in the ^iptores of Muratori, tom. li, pars i. p. 221-345, and tom, v. 
P* ^59-245- 

sfThe duchy of Beneventum first split up into two parts, an eastern and a 
western— the western under the name of the Princifiality of Salerno. Soon after this 
the Coimt of Capua ttew off h^ alliance to the 'Prince of Salerno ; so that the 
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competitors invited the Saracens to the ruin of their comihon 
inheritance* Buring a calamitous period of two hundred years 
Italy was exposed to a repetition of woifnds, which the invaders 
were not capable of healing by the union and tranquillity of a 
perfect conquest. Their frequent and aknost annual squadrons 
issued from the port of Palermo, and were entertained with too 
much indulgence by the Christians of Naples ; the more formid- 
able fleets were prepared on the African coast ; and even tjhe 
^rabs of Andalusia were sometimes tempted to assist or oppose 
the Moslems of an adverse sect. In the revolution of human 
events, a new ambuscade was concealed in the Caudine frirks, 
the fields of Cannse were bedewed a second time with the blood 
of the Africans, and the sovereign of Rome again attadked or 
defended the walls of Capua and Tarentum. A colony of 
Saracens had been planted at Bari, which commands the en- 
trance of the Adriatic Gulf; and their impartial depredations 
provoked the resentment, and conciliated the union, of the two 
emperors. An offensive alliance was concluded between Basil 
the Macedonian, the first of his race, and Lewis, great- 
grandson of Charlemagne ; ^ and each party supplied the defi- 
ciencies of his associate. It would have been imprudent in the 
Bysiantine monarch to transport his stationary troops of Asia to 
an Italian campaign; and the Latin arms would have been 
insufficient, if his superior navy had not occupied the mouth of 
the (^if. The fortress of Bari was invested by the inl&ntry of 
of the Franks, and by tlie cavalry and galleys of the Greeks ; and, 
after a defence of four years, the Arabian emir submitteil to the 
clemency of Lewis, who commanded in person the operations of 
the siege. This important conquest had been achieved fay the 
concord of the East and West ; but their recent amity was soon 
embittered by the mutual complaints of jealousy and fride. 
The Greeks assumed as their own the merit of the conquest 
and the pomp of the triumph ; extolled the ^e^tness of their 
powers, and affected to deride the intemperance and sloth of 
the handful of barbarians who appeared under the bannen^ of 
the Carlovingian prince. His reply is expressed with the elo- 
quence of indignation and truth i ** We confess the magnitude 
of your preparations,” says the great-grandson of Charlemagne* 

old duch3feof Beneventum was represented by three independent states. For the 
history of Salerno see Schipa, Storia del princimto ILongobardo in SalemO, hi the 
Arch, stofico per le cose prov Nap., 12 (1887) J 

*See Constantin. Porphyrogjn. de Thematibns, I n. c. xi, in Vit Ba^ c. 55, 
p. x8x. 
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" Vour armies were indeed as numerous as a cloud of summer 
loeusts^ 'who darken th^day, flap their wings, and, after a short 
flight, tumtde weasy and breathless to the ground. Like them, 
ye sunk after a feeble ^ffort ; ye were vanquished by your own 
eowardice ; and withdrew from the scene of action to injure and 
despoil CiiT Christian subjects of the Sclavonian coast. We were 
few in number, and why were we few Because, after a tedious 
ex|>ectation of your arrival, I had di ^issed my host, and re- 
tained only a chosen band of warriors fkA ^ntinue the blockade 
of the city. If they indulged their hospitable feasts iki the face 
of danger and death, did these feasts abate the vigour of their 
enterprise ? Is it by your fasting that the walls of Bari have 
been overturned ? Did not these valiant Franks, diminished as 
they were by*languor and fatigue, intercept and vanquish the 
three most powerful emirs of the Saracens ? and did not their 
defeat precipitate the fall of the city ? Bari is now fallen ; 
Tarentum trembles ; Calabria will be delivered ; and, if we 
command the sea, the island of Sicily may be rescued from the 
hands of the infidels. My brother (a name most offensive to 
the vanity of the Greek),* accelerate your naval succours, respect 
your allies, and distrust your flatterers.** ^ 

These lofty hopes were soon extinguished by the death ofNewp^^ce 
Lewis, and the decay of the Carlovingian house ; and, whoever a.d. 
might deserve the honour, the Greek emperors, Basil and his 
son LeOj, secured the advantage, of the reduction of Bari. The 
Italiam of Apulia and Calabria were persuaded or compelled to aj>. wej 
acknowledge their supremacy, and an ideal line from mount 
Gargantts to the bay of Salerno leaves the far greater part of the 
kingdom of Naples under the dominion of the eastern empire. 

Bey<md that line, thft dukes or republics of Amalphi ® and Naples, 
who had never forfeited their voluntary allegiance, rejoiced in 
the neighbourhood of their lawful sovereign ; and Amalphi was 
^enricbed by supplying ^urope with the produce and manufactures 
of Asia. 6ut the Xx>mbard princes of Benevento, Salerno, and 
Capua ^ Were reluctantly tom from the communion of the Latin 

®The original epistle of the emperor Lewis II. to the emperor Basil, a curious 
reootu of the age, was first published by Baromus (Anna!. Eccles. a.d. 871, No. 

51-71) from the Vatican Ms. of Erchempert, or rather of the anonymous bistonan 
ofSatemo. [l^intod also in Duchesne, Hist. Fr. scr. iii. p. 555.] 

®See m excellent dissertation de Republic^ Amalphitanfi in the Appendix fp* i- 
42 ) Henry Breuckmann’s Historia Pandectarum (Trajecti ad Rhenum, lysa, in 
4to). {Materials for the history of Naples are collected in Capasso’s Monumenta 
Neap. due. histor. pertinentia, voL i. 1881 ; voh^ii i, 1885, 2, 1892.] 

^Your master, says Nioepborus, has given aid and protection prindpibUs 
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world, and too often violated their oaths of servitude and 
tribute. The *city of Bari rose to digpity and wealthy as the 
metropolis of the new theme or province of Lomb^dy^ the 
title of patrician, and afterwards the singular name of Caiapm,^ 
was assigned to the supreme governor ; and the policy both of 
the church and state was modelled in exact subordination to 
the throne of Constantinople. As long as the sceptre was 
disputed by the princes of Italy, their efforts were feeble 3md 
adverse ; and the Greeks resisted or eluded the forces of Ger- 
many, which descended from the Alps under the Imperial 
standard of the Othos. The first and greatest of those Saxon 
princes was compelled to relinquish the siege of Bari: the 
second, after the loss of his stoutest bishops and barons, escaped 
with honour from tiie bloody field of Crotona. , On that day 
wfSi] scale of war was turned against the Franks by the valour of 
the Saracens.^ These corsairs had indeed been driven by the 


Capuano et Beneventano, servis meis, quos oppugnare dispotio . . . Nova(potitis 
^ia) res est quod eorum patres et avi nostro Imperio tnbuta dederunt {Lmtprand.j 
in Legal, p. 484). Salerno is not mentioned, ypt the prince changed his party 
aliout the same time, and Camillo Pellegrino {Script. Rer. Ital. tom. ii. pars i. p. 
285) has nicely discerned this change in the style of the anonymous chronicle. On 
the rational ground of history and langu^e, Liutprand (p. 480) had asserted the 
Latin claim to Apuha and Calabria. [Tlie revival of East-Roman influence in 
Southern Italy in the last years of the ninth century is illustrated by the fact that an 
Imperial offlcer (of the rank of protospathar) resided at the court of the Dukes of 
Beneventuni from AD. 891. The allegiance of Naples, Amalfi, and Gaeta was 
indeed little more than nominal. For the histoiy of r4aeta the chief source is the 
Codex Caietanus, published in the Tabulanum Casmense (1890, 1892). 3 

*See the Greek and Latin Glossaries of Ducange (Kartvavia, caM/anus), 
hts notes on the Alexias (p. 275). Against the contemporary notion, which derives 
It from Kara nav, jux/a oniney he treats it as a corruption of the Latin ca^tamus^ 
Yet M. de St. Marc has accurately observed (Abr<5g^ Chronologique, tom. il p. 
924! that in this age the capitanei were not captains^ bat only nobles of the finst 
rank, the great valvassors of Italy, [The Theme of Italy extended from thcfOfanto 
in the north and the Bradano in the west to the southern point of Apulia, and in- 
cluded the south of Calabria (the old Brattii). It must not be confOpnded with 
the Capitanata, It was probably about the year 1000 that the governois of the 
Theme of Italy conquered the land on the north side of their pro\ince, belwceit 
the Ofanto and Forlore (see Heinemann, Gesch. der Normannen in Unter-Italien 
und Sicihen. i p 20). From the title of the governors, Katepano, this conquest 
was calk'd the Catepanata, and this became (through tlie influence of popular 
etymology') Capitanata.] 

® Ov iroK^yjeav aKpi^ta; itcTtrayfxtvtav to toiovtov ^tnjyaye to (the Lom- 
bards), aXAa iral ay^ti'otc; xpijcro/xet'oc not xat xpiJ^Ordnin, t« rot? 

rrpo<rf PX'Op.* wpo(r^<poM.<iOi5, Kal rqt* eXf v^eptav aiWon iratrijif T€ SovXei'a? Kol rSiv oKKw 
<j!»opoXoytii’ (Leon Tactic, c. xv p. 741). The little Chronicle of Bene- 
ventum (tom. ii par^ > \ 2B0) gives a far different character of the Greeks during 
the five years (a.D 801 ^ that I>eo was master of the city. (For good accounts 
of the expf^Jtion and defeat of Otto U. see Giesebrecht, Gesch. der deutschen 
Kaiser xeit, i, p. 595 '^ud l^hlumlierger, L^^popt^e byjsantine, p, 502 The 
battle was fought in July 982, near Stilo, south of Croton.l 
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Byzantine fleets from the fortresses and coasts of Italy ; but a 
sense of interest was mo|e prevalent than superstition or resent- 
ment, and the caliph of Egypt had transported forty thousand 
Moslems to the aid of^his Christian ally. The successors of 
Basil amused themselves with the belief that the conquest of 
Lombardy had been achieved, and was still preserved, by the 
justice of their laws, the virtues of their ministers, and the 
gratitude of a people whom they had r '^cued from anarchy and 
oppression. A series of rebellions mi^^ 4iart a ray of truth 
into the palace of Constantinople ; and the illusions of flattery 
were dispelled by the easy and rapid success of the Norman 
adventurers. 

The revolution of human affairs had produced in Apulia and Auecdotw 
Calabria a melancholy contrast between the age of Pythagoras 
and the tenth century of the Christian aera. At the former 
|>eriod, the coast of Great Greece (as it was then styled) was 
planted with free and opulent cities : these cities were peopled 
with soldiers, artists and philosophers ; and the military strength 
of Tarentum, Sybaris, or Crotona was not inferior to that of a 
powerful kingdom. At the second aera, these once-flourishing 
provinces were clouded with ignorance, impoverished by tyranny, 
and depopulated by barbarian war ; nor can we severely accuse 
the exaggeration of a contemporary that a fair and ample district 
was reduced to the same desolation which had covered the earth 
after the general deluge.^® Among the hostilities of the Arabs, 
the Fr^^nks, and the Greeks, in the southern Italy, I shall select 
two or three anecdotes expressive of their national manners. 1 . 

It was the amusement of the Saracens to profane, as well as to a d. 87 
pillage, the monasteries and churches. At the siege of Salerno, 
a Mujulman chief sptead his couch on the communion table, and 
on that altar sacrificed each night the virginity of a Christian 
nun. At he wrestled with a reluctant maid, a beam in the roof 
was accidentally or dexterously thrown down on his head ; and 
the death of the lustful emir was imputed to the wrath of Christ, 
il?^hich was at length awakened to the defence of his faithful 
spouse*^^ 2. The Saracens besieged the cities of Benevenium a.d. m 

^^^Calalwiam adeunt, eamque inter se divisam reperientes funditns depopulati 
sunt (or depopidarant), ita ut deserta sit velut in diluvio, Spch is the text of 
Henemperl, or Erchemj^rt, according to the two editions of Carraccioli (RCr. Italic. 

Script, tom. v, p, 23), and of Caraillo Pellegrino (tom. il p. 246). Both were ex- 
tren^y acaroe, when they were reprinted by Muratori. 

nBaronit 3 s(Annal Eccles. A.O. 874, No. 2) has^ drawn this story from a Ms, 
of Erchaxmert who died at Capua only fifteen years after the event But the 
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and Capua : after vaia appeal to tlie sueeesaors afCharlemai^, 
the Lombards* implored the clemency^ and aid of the Oreek 
emperor. A fearless citizen dropped fix>m the w^ls> passed 
the intrenchmenta, accdmplished his commission^ and fell Inho 
the hands of the barbarians, as he was returning with the wel« 
come news. They commanded him to assist their enterprisej and 
deceive his countrymen, with the assurance that w^tk 
honours should be the reward of his falsehood, and that hia sinner- 
ity would be punished with immediate death. He affected l|o yield, 
but, 4s s<x>n as he was c<>nducted within hearing of the Christians 
on the rampart, ^'Friends and brethren,"' he cried with a loud 
voice, be bold and patient, maintain the city ; your sovereign 
is informed of your distress, and your deliverers are at handv I 
know my doom, and commit my wife and children to your 
graiitmle.” The rage of the Arabs confirmed his evidence ; and 
the self-devoted patriot was transpierced with an hundred spears. 
He deserves to live in the memory of the virtuous, but the repeti- 
tion of the same story in ancient and modem times may spriidile 
A.». m some doubts on the reality of this generous deed.^® 3, The re- 

cital of the third incident may provoke & smile amidst the hc^rnrs 
of war. Theobald, marquis of Camerino anil Spicdeto,^^ supported 
the rebels of Beneventum ; and his wanton cruelty was |iot in- 
compatible in that age with the character of an hero. His cap- 
tives i)f the Greek nation or party were castrated without mercy, 
and the outrage was aggravated by a cruel jest, that he wished 
to present the emperor with a supply of eimucks, th^ most 


cardmal was d*x'eived by a false title, and we can only quote the anotijanoas 
Chronicle of Salerno {Paralipomena, c. Jio), composed towa^ the eaid of the xth 
centuiy, and published in the second volume of Muraton’s CoUectioiv See the 
Dissertations of C annllo Pellegrino (ton|. ii. pars i. 231-281, &c.}, € 

n Constantine Poiphyrogenitus(mVit. Basil c. 58, p. 183) is the original ahthdr 
of this story He places it under the reigns of Basil and Lewis II. ; yet* the redac- 
tion of Beneventum by the Greeks is dated a.d, 891, after the de^eW of hOth of 
those princes. «' 

IS In the year 663, the same tragedy is described by Paul the Deacon 06 Oestis 
Langobard. I v. c. 7, 8, p. 870, 871, Grot), tmderthe walls of the same t^ty 
of Beneventum. Bat the actors are different, and the gniit is imputed to tlteGinel|Sf 
them^slves, which m the Byzantine edition is applied to the Samc^a In the late 
war in Germany, M d'Assas, a French officer of the regiment of Auvergne, is said 
to have devoted himself m a similar manner. H® behaviour is the Win as 

mene silence was required by the enemy who had made him prisonmr (iTcdtaire, 
SiMe de«toiiiSs XV. e. 33, tom. ix. p. 17®). 

Theobald, Vdio is styled Neros by Liutprand, was propady dukaoIBpoleto 
and marquis of Camerino, from the year 926 to 935. The title aaod vs^em oi 
marquis (commander of the niaicli or frontier) vimts introduced into ksdf by the 
French emperors (Abr^ Chtxmologiqne^ ttxn. u, p. 645-732, &f.}. } 
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praciom ornaments oi tke Byaantine court. The garrison of the 
eastle had been defeated in a sally, and the. prisoners were 
s^teneed to the custonlary op^^ation. But the sacrifice was dis- 
turbed by the intrusion of a fi*antic female, who, with bleeding 
cheeks, dishevelled hair, and importunate clamours, compelled 
the mar4|uis to listen to her complaint. " It is thus/* she cried, 

"ye magnanimous heroes, that ye wage war against women, 
against women who have never injured ye, and whose only arms 
ai^ the distaff and the loom ? ** Tilt "dd denied the charge, 
and protested that, since the Amazons, he had never heard of 
a female war, ^^And how,** she furiously exclaimed, can you 
attack us more directly, how can you wound us in a more vital 
part, than hy robbing our husbands of what we most dearly 
cheiish, the source of our joys, and the hope of our posterity ? 

The plunder*of our flocks and herds I have endured without a 
murmur, but this fatal injury, this irreparable loss, subdues my 
patience, and calls aloud on the justice of heaven and earth.** 

A general laii^h applauded her eloquence ; the savage Franks, 
inaccessible to pity, were moved by her ridiculous, yet rational 
despair ; and, with the deliverance of the captives, obtained 
the restitution of her effects. As she returned in triumph to the 
castle, she was overtaken by a messenger, to inquire, in the name 
of Theobald, what punishment should be inflicted on her husbands 
were he again taken in arms.'* "Should such,** she answered 
without hesitation, “ be his guilt and misfortune, he has eyes, 
and a nose, and hands, and feet. These are his own, and these 
he may deserve to forfeit by his personal offences. But let my 
lord be pleased to spare what his little handmaid presumes to 
claim as her peculiar and lawful property.** 

The establishment of the Normans in the kingdoms ofongiiiofti** 
Naples and Sicily^® is an event most romantic in its origin, 
and ii^ its consequences most important both to Italy and 

Lmt|»razidk Hist. 1, it. c. iv. ia the Rerum Italic. Script, tom, i. pars i. p. 

4S3» 4S4* the licentiousness of the tale be questioned, I may exclaim, with 

poor Sterne, it is bard if I may not transcribe with caution what a bishop could 

write withoia scruple I What if I had pansiated, ut viris certetis testiculos ampu* 
tare, in quibus nastri corporis refociUS-tio, &c. ? 

origmai monuments of the Normans in Italjr are collected in the vth 
volume ol Mmamri. and among these we may distinmiish the poem of William 
Apuhis ip. UfStafSl. and tlie history of Galfnous Malaterra (p. 537*607). 

were natives of France, but th^ wrote on the spot, in the age of tpe first coa- 
qaertass fbefore AkU.. nooh and with the spirit of freemen. It is needless to re- 
caphulate the comptilem and critics of Italian history, Sigonius, Baronius, Pagi, 

Omnncme, Mtiaalori, Bl. Marc, &c. whom I %ive always consulted and nevar 
celled. [See Af^adqc id 
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the Eastern empire. The bmken provinces of the Greeks, 
Lombards, and Saracens were exposed to every invader, and 
every sea and land were invaded by th^ adventurous spirit of 
the Scandinavian pirates. After a long indulgence of rapim 
and slaughter, a fair and ample territory i^as accepted, o^upied, 
and named, by the Normans of France ; they renounced their 
gods for the God of the Christians ; and the dukes of Nor- 
mandy acknowledged themselves the vassals of the successors 
Charlemagne and Capet. The savage fierceness which they had 
brought from the snowy mountains of Norway was refined, with- 
out being corrupted, in a warmer climate ; the companions of 
Hollo insensibly mingled with the natives ; they imbibed the 
manners, language,^® and gallantry of the French nation ; and, 
in a martial age, the Normans might claim the palm of valour 
and glorious achievements. Of the fashionable superstitions, 
they embraced with ardour the pilgrimages of Rome, Italy, and 
the Holy Land. In this active devotion, their mmds and bodies 
were invigorated by exercise : danger was the incentive, novelty 
the recompense ; and the prospect of the world was decorated 
by wonder, credulity, and ambitious hope. They confederated 
for their mutual defence ; and the robbers of the Alps, who had 
been allured by the garb of a pilgrim, were often chastised by 
the arm of a warrior. In one of these pious visits to the cavern 
of mount (Jarganus in Apulia, which had been sanctified by the 
apparition of the archangel Michael,*^® they were accosted by a 

u Some of the first converts were baptized ten or twelve times^ for the sake of tlie 
white garment usually given at this ceremony. At the funeral of Rollo, the gifts 
to monasteries, for the repose of his soul, were accompanied by a sacrifice of one 
hundred captives. But in a generation or two the national change was ptire and 
general. 

3 »The Danish language was still spoken by the Normans of Bayeux on thf ^sea- 
coast, at a time (a.p, 940) when it was already forgotten at Rouen, in the court 
and capital. Quern (Richard I.) confestim pater Baiocas mittens Boioni milftise 
suce principi nutrienuum tradidit, ut, ubi lingud eruditus JDanud^ suis ^xtensque 
hominibus sciret aperte dare responsa (Wilhelm. Gen^eticensis de Ducibus Nor- 
inannls, 1 ui. c. 8, p. 623, edit. Camden). Of the vernacular and favourite idiom 
of William the Conqueror (a.d. 1035) Selden (Opera, tom. ii. p. 1640-1656) has c 
given a specimen, obsolete and obscure even to antiquarians and lawyers. 

l®£In A.D, 1016 as a Saracen fleet besieged Salerno, 40 Roman knights returning 
from the Holy L*and disembarked in the neighbourhood, and hearing that the place 
was hard pressed offered their services to Prmce Waimar. Their bravery delivered 
the town, and laden with rich presents they returned to Normandy, promising to 
induce their count^men to visit the south and help in the defence of the land against 
the unbelievers. See Aim6, Ystone de U Normant, i. c. 17 (and cp. H. Bresslau, 
Heinrich, ii. 3, Excurs. 4). Before the year was over, a certain Rudolf with his fiaur 
brothers start^ to seek their fortune in the south ; when they reached Italy, they 
came to terms with Melus, the rebel of Bari, through the mediation of the Pope.] 

^^See l.eandixi Alberti (Descrizione dHtalia, p, 250) and Baronins £ a.d. 493. No. 
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sfeE^Bger in the Greek habit, but who soon revealed himself a$ a 
rebel, a fugitive, and a mortal foe of the Greek empire. Hla 
name was Melo : a n 5 ble citizen of Bari, who, after an unsuc- tMeiiu] 
cessful revolt, was compelled to seek new allies and avengers of 
his country. The bold appearance of the Normans revived his 
hc^s and solicited his confidence : they listened to the com- 
plaints, and still more to the promises, of the patriot. The as- 
surance of wealth demonstrated the justice of his cause ; and 
they viewed, as the inheritance of % | brave, the fruitful land 
which was oppressed by effeminate ty raids. On their return to 
Normandy, they kindled a spark of enterprise ; and a small but 
intrepid band was freely associated for the deliverance of Apulia. 

They passed the Alps by separate roads, and in the disguise of 
pilgrims ; but in the neighbourhood of Rome they were saluted 
by the chief of Bari, who supplied the more indigent with arms 
and horses, and instantly led them to the field of action. In the [ a ,». 10173 
first conflict, their valour prevailed ; 22 but, in the second engage* 
ment, they were overwhelmed by the numbers and military 
engines of the Greeks, and indignantly retreated with their faces [ a - d . 10183 
to the enemy. The unfortunate Melo ended his life, a 
at the court of Germany : his Norman followers, excluded from 10203 
their native and their promised land, wandered among the hills 
and valleys of Italy, and earned their daily subsistence by the 
sword. To that formidable sword the princes of Capua, Beneven* 
tum, Salerno, and Naples, alternately appealed in their domestic 
quarrels ; the superior spirit and discipline of the Normans gave 
victory to the side which they espoused; and their cautious 
policy observed the balance of power, lest the preponderance of 
any rival state should render their aid less important and their 
service less profitable. Their first asylum was a strong camp in 
th^ depth of the marshes of Campania ; but they were soon 
endowed by the liberality of the duke of Naples with a more 
pientifiil and permanent seat. Eight miles from his residence, Pdnadnuim 
as a bulwark againsir Capua, the town of Aversa was built and 

43). If the archangel inherited the temple and oracle, perhaps the cavern, of old 
Caiclm the soothsayer (Strab, Geogsaph. i. vL p. 435, 436), the Catholics (on this 
occasion) have surpassed the Greeks in the elegance ot their superstition. 

[Melus was the leader of the anti-Greek party in Bari. His first revolt 1?^ for 
a time successful, but was put down in 1010 by the Catepan Basil Mesardonitcs,] ( 

[There were three battles. Melus and the Normans invaded the Gapitanate in 
J017. They gained a victory at Arenula on the river Fortore, and a second, more 
decisive, at Vaccaricia(near Troja). See Heinemann, op, cU. p, 36 (and Appendix), 
fn the following year they suffered the great dei^t on the plain of Cannas, at the 
hands of the Catepan Basil Bojannes.] 
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fortified for their tim aiid they enjoyed as their ohim the coaSa 
and fmits, the meadows and groves, of that fertile district. Hie 
refwrt of their success attracted ever/ year new sw^mna of 
pilgrims and soldiers; the poor were urged hy necessity; the 
rich wete excited by hope ; and the braVe and active sph^ of 
Normandy were impatient of ease and ambitious of renown. 
The independent standard of Aversa aiForded shelter and en- 
couragement to the outlaws of the province, to every iugitive 
who had escaped from the injustice or justice of his superiors ; 
and these foreign associates were quickly assimilated in maimers 
and language to the Gallic colony. The first leader of the Nor- 
mans was count Rainulf; and, in the origin of society^ pre-- 
eminence of rank is the reward and the proof of superior 
ruAiiomftttt Since the conquest of Sicily by the Arabs, the Grecian em- 
JScuy.^A.» perors had been anxious to regain that valuable possession ; but 
. their efforts, however strenuous, had been opposed by the dis- 
tance and the sea. Their costly armaments, after a gleam of 
success, added new pages of calamity and disgrace to the Byzan- 
tine annals ; twenty thousand of their best troops were lost in a 
single expedition ; and the victorious M<?slems derided the policy 
of a nation, which entrusted eunuchs not only with the custody 
of their women, but with the command of their men.^^ After a 
reign of two hundred years, the Saracens were ruined by their 
divisions.2<* The emir disclaimed the authority of the king nf 

W[The settlement was assigned to Raitnalf — one of Rudolph's brothers*--*b^ Duke 
Sergttis IV. of Naples. Aversa was founded m 1030 {Heineraann,^/. «/. p. note 
3). Ramulf married the sister of Sergms, but after her death he deserted the cause 
of Naples and went Over to the interests of the foe, Pandulf of Capua, rhatried hts 
niece and became his vass^, — ^Aversa being disputed terntory between Naples arwi 
Capua. But . when the Emperor Conrad visited Southern Italy in 1038, Pandulf was 
depC^sed, and the county of Aversa was united with the principality of Salerno. 
This, as Hememann observes (p. 69), was a political event of the first ini|ionance. 
The Roman settlement was formally recognized by the Emperor,— taken as HVere 
under the protection of the Western Empire.] 

die first book of William Appulus. His words are applicable every 
swarm of barbarians and freebooters : 

Si vicinonuii quis pemitiosui ad illos 
Confugiebat, eum gratanter suscipiebant ; 

Mon bus et lingul quoscumque venire videbant 
Informant propriS. ; gens efficiatur ut una. 

And alsefwiiere, the native adventurers of Normandy : 

Pars parat, cxiguse yel opes aderant quia nullae ; 

^ Pars, quia de magnis majora subire volebant. 

Liutprand in Le^tione, p. 485. Pagi has illtistrated this event from the Ms- 
history of the dmcon Leo {tom. iv. a.d. ^5, No. 17-19). 

^See the Arabhm Chronicle Sicily, apud Muratm'i, Script. Ital* #om. 

I p. 253. 
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Tuiust ; the people rose against the emir ; the cities were usurped 
by the chiefs ; each meaner rebel was independent in his village 
or rustle ; and the weafe of two rival brothers implored the 
:fi?iendship of the Christians.^^ In every service of danger the 
Normaim were prompt and usehil : and five hundred knigtUs^ or 
wmriors on horseback, were enrolled by Arduin, the agent and 
interpreternf the Greeks, under the standard of Maniaces, gover- 
nor of Lombardy. Before their landing, the brothers were re- [a d. loas] 
conciled ; the union of Sicily and Afrh^ | were restored ; and the 
Island was guarded to the water’s edge, fhe Normans led 
van, and the Arabs of Messina felt the valour of an untried foe. ***^“^^ 
In a second action, the emir of Syracuse was unhorsed and trans- 
pierced by the iron a/rm of William of Hauteville. In a third a.d.*io 38 ] 
engagement, his intrepid companions discomfited the host 
sixty thousand Saracens, and left the Greeks no more than the 
labour of the pursuit: a splendid victory ; but of which the pen of 
the historian may divide the merit with the lance of the Nor- 
mans. It is, however, true that they essentially promoted the 
success of Maniaces, who reduced thirteen cities, and the greater 
part of Sicily, under the obedience of the emperor. But his 
military fame was sullied by ingratitude and tyranny. In the 
division of the spoil the deserts of his brave auxiliaries were 
forgotten ; and neither their avarice nor their pride could brook 
this injurious treatment. They complained by the mouth of 
their interpreter ; their complaint was disregarded ; their inter- 
preter was scourged ; the sufferings were his ; the insult and re- 
sentment belonged to those whose sentiments he had delivered. 

Yet they dissembled till they had obtained, or stolen, a safe 

was the emir Akhal who appealed to the Greeks to help him against his 
brorlfer, Ahh Hafe, who headed the Sicilian rebels. The latter were supported by 
the Zayr^ Sultan of Tunis (Muizz ben Badls), and Akhal though he was supported 
by the Ca^pan of Italy and a Greek army in 1037 \^as shut up in Palermo, where 
he was murdered by his own followers. TTae statement in the text that '* the 
brothers were reconciled ” hi misleading ; but a prospect of such a reconciliation 
^seems to have induced the Catepan to return to Italy without accomplishing much. 

Cp. Cedrenus, ii. p. 516 ; and Heinemann, cit. p. 74. Meanwhile preparations 
had been made In Constantinople for an exp^ition to recover Sicily ; and Maniaces 
arrived in Apulia and crossed over to ttie island in 1038.3 

®[For a personal description of George Maniaces, a Hercules of colossal height 
(ci? Sf KOTOV Av€<rnjiews vo^a), see Psellus, Hist. p. 137-8 (ed. Sathas). According to 
Vamb^ry the name Manidkes is Turkish and means noble. His memory survives 
at Syraci^ in the Castel Maniaci, at the south point of Ortygia comn^ding the 
entrance to the Great Harbour. Maniaces was accompanied by another famous 
warnor, Harald Hardrada {brother of King Olaf of Norway), who was stam a 
quaurter of a century later on English soil. Maniaces was the general of the expe- 
dition ; he was mot governor of the Theme of LoiAiardy.] 

VOIi. Vh 
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passage to the Italiatt eontineiit ; their brethren of Aversa sympa- 
thised in their* indignation, and the province of Apulia was in*- 
rheireott. vadcd as the forfeit of the debt.^^ Abbve twenty years after the 
A D. first emigration, the Normans took the field with no more than 
^ seven hundred horse and five hundred foot ; and, after the recall 

of the Byzantine legions from the Sicilian war, their numbers 
are magnified to the amount of threescore thousand mem Their 
herald proposed the option of battle or retreat ; ** Of battle,'' ]jras 
the unanimous cry of the Normans ; and one of their stoutest 
warriors, with a stroke of his fist, felled to the ground the hnrse 
of the Greek messenger. He was dismissed with a fresh h^rse ; 
the insult was concealed from the Imperial troops ; but in two 
CA.&.1M1] successive battles they were more fatally instructed of the 
prowf ss of their adversaries. In the plains of Cannae, the Asia- 
fjifftyn ties fled from the adventurers of France^ the duke of Lombardy 
was made prisoner; the Apulians acquiesced in a new dominipn; 
and the four places of Bari, Otranto, Brundusium, and Tarentura 
were alone saved in the shipwreck of the Grecian fortunes. 
From this fera we may date the establishment of the Norman 
power, which soon eclipsed the infant colony of Aversa* Twelve 
counts were chosen by the popular suffrage ; and age, birth, 

^ Jeffrey M.ilaterra, who relates the Sicilian war and the conquest of Apulia ( 1 . 
i. c, 7, 8, 9, 19). The same events are described by Cedrenus (tom. li. p. 741- 
743, 75s, 756) and Zonaras (tom. 11. p. 237, 238) ; and the Greeks are so hardened 
to dispace thdt their narratives are impartial enough. 

••^Cedienus specifies the rayM® of the Obsequmm (Phrygia) and the ftipos of the 
Thracesi.ins (Lydu; consult Constantine de Thematibus, 1, 3, 4, with Ddisle’s 
map), and afterwards names the Pisidians and Lycaonians with the foederati. 
[The Normans under Rainulf were acting in common with, and at the ittstij^tion 
of, the Lombard Arduin. They seized Melfi while the Catepan Michael Doceanus 
was in Sicily seeking to retrieve the losses which the Greek cause had suffered since 
the recall of Maniaces. F rom Melfi they conquered Ascoli and other pla<«s, and 
Michael was forced to return to Italy. All this happened in A.D. 104a ideine- 
mann, cif. p 84 ] 

[(x) On the Olivemo (a tributary of the Ofanto), March 17, (2) near Monte 
Maggiore, m the plain of Cannse, May 4, and (3) at Montepeloso, Sept. 3, 1041. 
See Heinemann, op. cit. p. 358-61.] 

®20ninesconvenmnt ; et bis sex nobiliores, 

Quos genus ct gravitas morum decorabat et aetas, 

Elegerc duces. Pro\ectis ad comitatum 
Ills ahi parent. Comitatus noraen honoris 
Quo donantur erat. Hi totas undique terras 
Oivisete sibi, ni sors mimica repugnet ; 

Singula proponunt loca quae contmgere soi te ' 

Cuique duel debent, ct quaeque tributa locorum. 

And, after speaking of Melphi, Wilham Appulus adds, 

I>ro numero comilum bis sex^tatucrc plateas, 

Atque domus coraitum totidem kbneantur m urbe* 
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and* merit were the motives of their choice. The tributes of 
their peculiar districts were appropriated to theii; use ; and each 
count erected a tbrtresl in the midst of his lands, and at the 
head of his vassals. In the centre of the province, the common 
habitation of Melphi was reserved as the metropolis and citadel 
of the republic ; an house and separate quarter was allotted to 
each of the twelve counts ; and the national concerns were re- 
gidated by this military senate. The first of his peers, their 
president and general, was entitled # . of Apulia ; and this 
dignity was Conferred on William of the *ron Arm, who, in the ca d. 1042 j 
language of the age, is styled a lion in battle, a lamb in society, 
and an angel in council.^® The maimers of his countrymen are 
fairly delineated by a contemporary and national historian.®^ 

The Normans,** says Malaterra, are a cunning and revengeful Char«w5tflr of 
people ; eloquence and dissimulation appear to be their heredi- ** 
tary qualities : they can stoop to flatter ; but, unless they are 
ctirbed by the restraint of law, !:hey indulge the licentiousness 
of nature and passion. Their princes affect the praise of popular 
munificence ; the people observe the medium, or rather blend 
the extremes, of avarice and prodigality ; and, in their eager 
thirst of wealth and dominion, they despise whatever they possess, 
and hope whatever they desire. Arms and horses, the luxury of 
dress, the exercises of hunting and hawking,®^ are the delight of 
the Normans ; but on pressing occasions they can endure with 


Leo Ostiensis (1. ii. c. 67) enumerates the divisions of the Apulian cities, which it is 
needless to repeat. 

^Gulielm, Appulus, 1 . ii. c. 12, according to the reference of Giannone (Istoria 
Civile di Napoli, tom. ii. p, 31), which I cannot verify in the original. The Apulian 
praises inde^ his validas vires, frobitas ammi, and vivida virius ; and declares 
that, had he lived, no poet could have equalled his merits (1. i. p. 258, 1, ii. p. 259), 
He#as bewailed by the Normans, quippe qui tanti consilii virum (says Malaterra, 
1. i. c. 12, p. 552) tarn arraisstrenuum, tarn sibimunificum.affabilem.morigeraturn, 
ulterius habere diffidebant. [Having elected William, the Normans placed 
tBemsdves under the suzerainty of Waimar of Salerno, who assumed the title of 
Prince of Apulia and Calalyia, William, Rainulf, and Waimar then proceeded to 
Melfi and divided the conquests. Rainulf received, as an honorary present, Siponto 
’ and Mwnt Garganus ; William got Ascoli ; his brother, Drogo, Venosa, &c. &c., 
Aim6, Ystorie de li Normant, ii. 29, 30. The extent of the Norman conquest in 
this first stage corresponds (Heinemaijn observes, p. 94) to the towns in the regions 
of the rivers Ofanto and Bradano. ** The valleys of these rivers were the natural 
roads to penetrate from Melfi eastward and southward into Greek territory.*’] 

^•'iniegens astuiissima, injuriarum ultrix • . . adulari sciens . . . eloquentiis 
inserviens, of Malaterra (1 i. c. 3, p. 550) are expressive of the popular and pro- 
vartsal character of the Normans. • 

^Tbe hunting and hawking more properly belong to the descestdanU of the 
Norwegian sailors ; though they might import from Norway and Iceland the finest 
casts of falcons. 
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patience tbe inclemency of every qlimalte and the'jkd 
and Abstinence .of a military life."' 

The Normans of Apulia were seated hn the verge of thf 
empires ; and^ according to the policy of the hour, they aeeepted 
the investiture of their lands frcan the ^sovereigns of Germimy 
or Gmstantinc^le.^^ But the firmest title of these adventunefs 
was the right of conquest : they neith^ loved nor trusted ; they 
were neither trusted nor beloved ; the contempt of the |urh;iqps 
was mixed with fear, and the fear of the natives was mingled 
with hatred and resentment. Every object of desire, an horsq, 
a woman, a garden, tempted and gratified the rapaciousness of 
the strangers ; and the avarice of their chiefs was only coloured 
by the more specious names of ambition and glory*, The twelve 
counts were sometimes joined in a league of injustice ; in their 
domestic quarrels, they disputed the spoils of the" people ; the 
virtues of William were buried in his grave j and Drogo, his 
brother and successor, was better qualified to lead the valour, 
than to restrain the violence, of his peers. Under the reign of 
Ccmstantine Monomachiis, the policy, rather than benevolence, 
of the Byzantine court attempted to relieve Italy from this ad^ 
herent mischief, more grievous than a Bight of barbarians;^® 
and Argyrus, the son of Melo, was invested for this prurpose with 
the most lofty titles and the most ample commission* T}ie 


** We may compare this portrait with that of William of Malmsbury (de Gestis 
jfy>glorum, 1. iii, p. loi, loa), who appreciates, like a philosophic histoftaa, the 
vices and virtues of the Saxons and Normans. England was assuredly a gainer 
by the conquest. 

5® {The visit of the Emperor Henry III. to southern Italy in A.D, was of 
special importance. He restored to Pandulf the principality of Capua, which Conrad 
II, had transferred to Waimar of Salerno. Waimar had tq resign his title of Prince 
of Apwlia and Calabria, and his suzerainty over the Normans ; while the Noiqsnan 
princes, Ramulf of Aversa and Drogo (William's successor), Count of Apulia, were 
elevated to be immediate vassals of the Empire,] 

»The biographer of St. Leo IX. pours his holy venom on the Normans, Videns 
indisciplinalam et alienam gentem Normannomm, crtdeli et inaudit& fable, et 
plusquam Paganii impietate. adversus eeclesias Dei tnsurgere, passim Chrlstianos 
trucidare, &c. ( Wibcrt, c, 6). The honest Apulian (i, ii. p. 259) says calmly of * 
their accuser, Veris comraiscens fallacia. 

8»Tlie of the Greeks, revolt of hjaniaces, Ac. must be coUeefed frmeit 

Cedrenusftom. il pu 757, 758), William Appulus (1. 1. p. 357, 258, h il p. 239), and 
the two Chronicles of Bari, by Lupus ProtospatafMuratori, Script. Ital. tom. v. p. 
43, 43, 44), and an anonymous wnter (Antiquitat, Italim medii .®vi, tom. I ft, 3^-35). 
[This anonymous chronicle, called the Ann^des Barenses, compiled beiore 
1071, is prinfed in Pert*, Mon. V. p. 51-56, with the corresponding text of **Lnp»s‘* 
c^jpt^ite. 3 This last is a fragment of some value* 

^ Argyrus received, says the anonymous Chio»i«le of Btrh Imperial letters, 
Foederatus et Patnciatus* et Caupani et Vestatus. In his Annals, Muramri (tom. 
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memoxj of his fether migM recommend him to the Norm^ii^ | 
and he had already engaged their voluntary service to queU the 
revolt of Maniaces, and to avenge their own and the publte in- 
jury. It was the design of Constantine to transplant this warlike 
colony from the ItahaA provinces to the Persian war ; ai^d the 
son of Meio ^stributed among the chiefs the gold and manu- 
factures of Greece, as the first fruits of the Imperial bounty. 

But Im arts were baffled by the sense and spirit of the conquerors 
of Apulia; his gifts, or at least his\ | >posals, were rejected; 
and they unanimously refused to relmqliish their possessions 
and their hopes for the distant prospect of Asiatic ^rtune* 

After the means of persuasion had failed, Argyrus resolved touagueofoi# 
compel or to destroy ; the Latin powers were solicited against 
tiie common enemy; and an offensive alliance was formed of ‘ ‘ 
the pope and the two emperors of the East and West. The 
throne of St. Peter was occupied by Leo the Ninth, a simple 
saint/^ of a temper most apt to deceive himself and the world, 
and whose venerable character would consecrate with the name 
of juety the measures least compatible with the practice of re- 
ligion. His humanity was affected by the complaints, perhaps 
the calumnies, of an injured pecqjle ; the impious Normans had 
interrupted the payment of tithes ; and the temporal sword 
might be lawfully unsheathed against the sacrilegious rcdibers, 
who were deaf to the censures of the church. As a German of 
noble birth and royal kindred, Leo had free access to the court 
and ccmfidence of the emperor Henry the Third ; and ip search 
of arms ax^ allies his ardent zeal transported him h*om Apulia 
to Sawny, fwm the Elbe to the Tiber. During these hostile 
preparations, Argyrus indulged himself in the use of secret and 
guilty weapons; a crowd of Normans became the victims of 
piAUe or private revenge ; and the valiant Drogo was murdered a ». tm 
in a church. But his spirit survived in his brother Humphrey, 
the third count of Apulia. The assassins were chastised ; aiid 
the son of Melo, overthrown and wounded, was driven from the 


vjii, p. 426) v«y properly reads, or int4arprets, Sevestaiusy the title of Sshastos or 
Au^f^tas. Bat in hm AntiqnitteS) he was taught by Dnesm^e to nmke it apalatiiae 
office, toaster of the wardrobe. 

^ A life of St. Leo IX. , deeply tmged with the passions and prejudices of the 
age, has beai composed by Wibert, printed at Pans, 1615, in octavo, and since 
inserted in the Collections of the l^Uandists, of Mabdlon, and of MuratorL f j[. 
May, 0 ntersuchungen fiber die Abfassungszeit und Glaubwfirdigheit von Wifoerta 
Vita Leonis IX. (Offeabarg, 1889).! The public and private history of that 
is diligenUy treated by M, de St. Marc torn. u. p, i4a'azp| and |ii» a5-95„ 

second ocdtimn). 
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field to hide his shame behind the walls of Bari, and to await 
the tardy sncconr of his allies, 

Bxpeditionof But the power of Constantine was distracted by a Turkish 
war; the mind of Henry was feeble and irresolute; and the 
pope, instead of passing the Alps with a’^German army, was a<v 
eompatiied only by a guard of seven hundred Swabians and 
som^ volunteers of Lorraine In his long progress from Mantua 
to Beneventum, a vile and promiscuous multitude of Italians 
was enlisted under the holy standard ; the priest and the 
rbbber «»lept in the same* tent; the pikes and crosses were inter- 
mingled in the front ; and the natural saint repeated the lessons 
of his youth in the order of march, of encampment, and of com- 
bat. The Normans of Apulia could muster in the field no more 
than three thousand horse, with an handful of infantry ; the 
delection of the natives intercepted their provisions and retreat ; 
and their spirit, incapable of fear, was chilled for a moment by 
superstitious awe. On the hostile approach of Leo, they knelt 
without disgrace or reluctance before their spiritual father. 
But the pope was inexorable ; his lofty Germans affected to 
deride the diminutive stature of their adversaries ; and the 
Normans were informed that death or exile was their only al- 
ternative, Flight they disdained, and, as many of them had 
been three days without tasting food, they embraced the as- 
surance of a more easy and honourable death. They climbed 
vitttU] Civitella, descended into the plain, and charged in 

three divisions the army of the pope. On the left and in the 

aii4«r*ii.iMut centre, Richard count of Aversa, and Robert the famous Guis- 

SSf card, attacked, broke, routed, and pursued the Italian multi- 
tudes, who fought without discipline and fled without shame. 
A harder trial w.is reserved for the valour of count Humphrey, 
who led tlie cavalry of the right wmg. The Germans hSve 
been described as unskilful in the management of the horse 
and lance ; but on foot they formed a strong and impenetrable 


4 SSe®theexpeditionof LeoIX against the Normans, SeeWiUiara Appulus(l li. 
p. a59-a6i) and jeffirey Malaterra (1. i. c. 13, 14, 15, p. 253) [and Ami^, m. c. 40], 
They are impartial, as the national is counterbalanced by the clerical prejudice. 
[For details, cp. Heinemanii, op, cit,. Appendix, p. 366 sqq^l 
4 STeutonici, quia caesanes et forma deooros 
Fecerat egiegie procen corporis lUos, 

Corpora dendeni Normannica, quse breviora 
Es3»e videb.intur. 

The verses of the Apulian are commonly in this strain, though he heats himself a 
httk in the battle. Two of his similes from hawking and sorcery are descnptive 
ol manners. 
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phalanx ; and neither man nor steed nor armour could resist the 
weight of their long §nd two-handed swords. . After a severe 
conflict, they were encompassed by the squadrons returning 
from the pursuit ; and died in their ranks with the esteem 
of their foes and thfe satisfaction of revenge. The gates of 
Civitella were shut against the flying pope, and he was over- 
taken by the pious conquerors, who kissed his feet, to im- 
plore his blessing and the absoluti'^n of their sinful victory. 

The soldiers beheld in their enemy | d captive the vicar of 
Christ ; and, though we may suppose tne policy of the chiefs, 
it is probable that they were infected by the popular super- 
stition. In the calm of retirement, the well-meaning pope 
deplored the effusion of Christian blood, which must be imputed 
to his accoupt ; he felt, that he had been the author of sin and 
scandal ; and, as his undertaking had failed, the indecency of 
his military character was universally condemned With these 
dispositions, he listened to the offers of a beneficial treaty ; 
deserted an alliance which he had preached as the cause of 
God ; and ratified the past and future conquests of the Normans. 

By whatever hands they had been usurped, the provinces of 
Apulia and Calabria were a part of the donation of Cdnstantine origin of the 
and the patrimony of St, Peter ; the grant and the acceptance 
confirmed the mutual claims of the pontiff and the adventurers. 

They promised to support each other with spiritual and tem- 
poral arms ; a tribute or quit-rent of twelvepence was afterwards 
stipulated for every plough-land ; and since this memorable 
transaction the kingdom of Naples has remained above seven 
hundred years a fief of the Holy See.'^® 

Several respectaHle censures or complaints produced by M. de St. Marc (tom. 

* iL p. 2cx>204). As Peter Damianus, the oracle of the times, had denied the pop^ 
the right of making war, the hermit (lugens eremi incola) is arraigned by the cardi- 
nal, and Baronius (Annal. Eccies. A.D. 1053, No. 10-17) most strenuously asserts 
the two swords of St, Peter. 

^ [We have no cont^porary evidence for the conditions which the Normans 
imposed on Leo. whom they detained m Beneventum. Heinemann thinks it pro- 
bable{p. 143) that they rwiuired him to renounce the papal pretensions to sovereignty 
over territory in Apulia and Calabri|i, and to abandon his alliance with the Eastern 
Emperor, Leo, unable to bring himself to consent, remained at Beneventum till 
March. 1054 ; a severe illness (which proved fatal) filled him with a desire to return 
to Rome and induced him to consent to the Norman demands. He died on April 
19. . During his sojourn at Beneventum, he was engaged on a correspondence in 
connexion with the eccl^iastical quarrel — the final breach — with theCiref‘k Church, 
see below, cap. lx. ] 

^ The origin and nature of the papal investitures are ably diiscussed by Giannone 
(Istoria Civile di Napoli, torn. 11. p. 37-49, 59 - 66 ) as a lawyer and antiquarian. 

Vet he vainly strives to reconcile the duties of patriot and Catholic, adopts an 
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Birth a»<i The pedi^e Robert Guiscard^^ is variously deduced frcan 

SSSStifi the peasants and the dukes of Normai^dy : from the peastot^^ 
by the pride and ignorance of a Grecian princess ; ^ from the 
dukes by the ignorance and flattery of the Italian subjects.^® 
His genuine descent may be ascribed td the second or middle 
order of private nobility.^® He sprang from a race of vM^msors 
or hminereis of the diocese of the Coutances, in the lower 
mandy ; the castle of Hauteville was their honourable seat ; h«s 
father Tancred was conspicuous in the court and army of the 
duke ; and his military ^service was furnished by ten soldiers or 
knights. Two marriages, of a rank not unworthy of Ms own, 
made him the father of twelve sons, who were educated at home 
by the impartial tenderness of his second wife. But a narrow 
patrimony was insufficient for this numerous and daring progeny ; 
they saw around the neighbourhood the mischiefs of poverty 
and discord, and resolved to seek in foreign wars a more glorious 
inheritance. Two only remained to perpetuate the race and 
cherish their father*s age ; their ten brothers, as they successively 
attained the vigour of manhood, departed from the castle, passed 
the Alps, and j oined the Apulian camp of the Nca'mans. The elder 
were prompted by native spirit ; their success encouraged their 
younger brethren ; and the three first in seniority, William, Drogo, 
and Humphrey, deserved to be the chiefs of their nation, and 

empty distinction of “ Ecclesia Romana non dedit sed accepit/' and shrinks from 
an honest but dangerous confession of the truth. 

^ The birth, character, and first actions of Robert Guiscard may be found in 
fefifey Malaterra ( 1 . i. c. 3, 4, ii, 16, 17, 18, 38, 39, 40), William Appulu8(l. H. p. 
260-362), William Gemeticensis or of Jumieg&(l. xi. c. 30, p. 663, 664, edit Camden), 
and Anna Comnena (Alexiad. 1 . i. p. 23-27 [c. 10, ii], 1 . vi. p. 165, 166), with the 
annotations of Ducange (Not. in Alexiad, p. 230-232, 320), who has swept all the 
French and l..aun Chronicles for supplemental mtelhgence.o 

®« *Po/itire>To? (a Greek corruption [^ir is the regular symbol for the ^ sdundf 
in mediaeval and modern Greek ; would represent »]) oSto? Kopftdypn th ycVos;, 
i^v c. 10] . . , . Again, d^ai^ovrfl'di'v rvx4v And else- 

where (1. iv. p. 84 [c. i]), dfro eaxdnjy wevta? Kal rvxff^ d^awvs* Anna Comnena was 
bom in the purple , yet her father was no more than a private though illustrious 
subject, who raised himself to the empire. 

4 »Giannoiie (tom. n. p. 2) foigets all his original authors, and rests this iHincely 
descent on the credit of Inveges, an Augustine moidc of Palermo, m the last cen- 
tury. They continue the succession of dukes from Rollo to William Ih the 
Bastard or Conqueror, whom they hold (communemente si tiene) to be the father 
of Tancred of Hauteville , a most strange and stupendous blunder ! The sons of 
Tancred fought in Apulia, before William II. was three years old (a,d. 1037). 

The judgment of Ducange is just and moderate : Certe hurailis fuit ac tenuis 
Robert! familia, si ducalem et regium spectemus apicem, ad quern postea pervenit ; 
quae honesta tamen et praster nobdium vulgarium statum et conditionem jlhjstris 
habita C8t, qum nec hi^i reperq^ nec altum quid tumeret ” (Wilhelm hhdmsta. 
de Gesiis Anglorum, 1 . iil p. 107 ; Not. ad Akxiad. p. 230). 
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the founders of the new republic. Robert was the eldest of the 
seveaa sons of the second marriage; and eveij. the reluctant 
|U*aisC of Ms foes has endowed him with the heroic qualities of 
a soldier and a statesman. His lofty stature surpassed the 
tallest of his army ; hi« limbs were cast in the true proportion 
of strength and gracefulness ; and to the decline of life he main- 
tained the patient vigour of health and the commanding dignity 
oi his form. His complexion was ruddy, his shoulders were 
broad, his hair and beard were long 4 of a flaxen colour, his 
eyes sparkled with fire, and his voice^ like that of Achilles, 
could impress obedience and terror amidst the tumult of battle. 
In the ruder ages of chivalry, such qualifications are not below 
the notice of the poet or historian ; they may observe that 
Robert, at once, and with equal dexterity, could wield in the 
right hand his sword, his lance in the left ; that in the battle 
of Civitella, he was thrice unhorsed ; and that in the close of 
that memorable day he was adjudged to have borne away the 
prize oi valour from the warriors of the two armies. His bound- 
less ambition^ was founded on the consciousness of superior 
worth ; in the pursuit of greatness, he was never arrested by the 
scsruples of justice and seldom moved by the feelings of hu- 
manity ; though not insensible of fame, the choice of open or 
clandestine means was determined only by his present advan- 
tage. The surname of Guiscard^^ was applied to this master 
of political wisdom, which is too often confounded with the 
practice of dissimulation and deceit ; and Robert is praised by 
the Apulian poet for excelling the cunning of Ulysses and the 
eloquence of Cicero, Yet these arts were disguised by an ap- 
pearance of military frankness ; in his highest fortune, he was 
accessible and coqrteous to his fellow-soldiers ; and, while he 
indulged the prejudices of his new subjects, he affected in his 
dress and manners to maintain the ancient fashion of his country. 


^ I slialt quote with pleSsure some of the best lines of the Apulian (L iu p. a?®)- 
Pugnat utr^que raanft, nec lancea cassa nec ensis 
Cassus crat, quociznque ntanu deducere vellet. 

Terdejectus equo, ter^vinbus ipse resumptis. 

Major in arma redit ; stimulos furor ipse ministrat. 

Ut Leo cum frendens, &c. 


• Nulius in hoc bello sicuti post bella probatum est 

Victor vel victus, tarn magnos edidit ictus. 

Norman writers and editors mc^t conversant with their own idiom inter- 
pret Guiscat^d^ or Wiscard^ by Calhdus^ a cunning man. The root (m^s^gr) is 
familiar to our ear ; and in the old word Wisemcre i can discern something of a 
similar i^nse and termination. TV wcivoviKyoTaTOf; is no bad translation of 
the surname and character of Robert. 
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He grasped with ^ mpaciom, that he might distribute with a 
liberal, hand ; his primitive indigence bad taught the habits of 
frugality ; the gain of a merchant was i&t below his attention ; 
and his prisoners were tortured with slow and unfeeling cruelty 
te. A,3t. mej to force a discovery of their secret treasure. According to the 
Greeks, he departed from Normandy with only five followers on 
horseback and thirty on foot ; yet even this allowance appears 
, too bountiful ; the sixth son of Tanered of Hauteville passe^ 
the Alps as a pilgrim; and his first military band was levied 
among the adventurers of Italy. His brothers and countrymen 
had divided the fertile lands of Apulia; but they guarded their 
shares with the jealousy of avarice ; the aspiring youth was 
driven forwards to the mountains of Calabria, and in his first 
exploits against the Greeks and the natives it is not easy to dis- 
criminate the Jiero from the robber. To surprise a cdstle or a con- 
vent, to ensnare a wealthy citizen, to plunder the adjacent villages 
for necessary food, were the obscure labours which formed and 
exercised tlie powers of his mind and body. The volunteers of 
Normandy adhered to his standard ; and, under his command, the 
peasants of Calabria assumed the name a^d character of Normans. 
Bitiwimioii As the genius of Robert expanded with his fortune, he 
Jld"SS!o«» awakened the jealousy of his elder brother, by whom, in a 
transient quarrel, his life was threatened and his liberty re- 
strained. After the death of Humphrey, the tender age of his 
sons excluded them from the command ; they were reduced to 
a private estate by the ambition of their guardian and uncle ; 
tA.u, imj and Ghiscard was exalted on a buckler, and saluted count of 
Apulia and general of the republic. With an increase of au- 
thority and of force, he resumed the conquest of Calabiia, and 
soon aspired to a rank that should raise him for ever above the 
heads of his equals. By some acts of rapine or sacrilege he bad 
incurred a pipal excommunication : but Nicholas the Second was 
easily persuaded that the divisions of friends could terminate 
only in their mutual prejudice ; that the, Normans were the 
faithful champions of the Holy See ; and it was safer to trust 
Uynod of the alliance of a jirince than the caprice of an aristocracy. A 

wSf Aagmt synod of one hundred bishops was ;3onvened at Melphi ; and the 
count interrupted an important enterprise to guard the person 
and execute the decrees of the Roman pontiff. His gratitude 
and policy conferred on Robert and his posterity the ducal title/® 

The acquisition of the ducal title by Robert Guiscard is a nice and obscure 
business. With the good advict of Giannoae, Muratori, and St. Marc, I have 
endeavoured to form a consistent and probaUe narrative. 
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with the investiture of Apulia, Calabria, and all the jiamis, both 
in Italy and Sicily, which his sword could rescue the schis- 
matic Greeks and the* unbelieving Saracens.^^ This apostolic 
sanction might justify his arms ; but the obedience of a free and 
victorious people couldanot be transferred without their consent ; 
and Guiscard dissembled his elevation till the ensuing campaign 
had been illustrated by the conquest of Consenza and Reggio. 

^ the hour of triumph, he assembled his troops, and solicited 
the Normans to confirm by their suit ^ 'e the judgment of the 
vicar of Christ ; the soldiers hailed with ji^yful acclamations their 
valiant duke ; and the counts, his former equals, pronounced 
the oath of fidelity, with hollow smiles and secret indignation. 

After this inauguration, Robert styled himself, “ By the grace of uake ot 
God and St. Peter, duke of Apulia, Calabria, and hereafter oficSo 
Sicily ; and it was the labour of twenty years to deserve 
and realise these lofty appellations. Such tardy progress, in a 
narrow space, may seem unworthy of the abilities of the chief 
and the spirit of the nation ; but the Normans were few in 
number ; their resources w^ere scanty ; their service was volun- 
tary and precarious. bravest designs of the Duke were 

sometimes opposed by the free voice of his parliament of barons ; 
the twelve counts of popular election conspired against his 
authority; and against Iheir perfidious uncle the sons of Hum- 
phrey demanded justice and revenge. By his policy and vigour, 
Guiscard discovered their plots, suppressed their rebellions, ami 
punished the guilty with death or exile ; but in these domestic 
feuds his years, and the national strength, were unprofitably 
consumed. After the defeat of his foreign enemies, the Greeks, 
Ixunbards, and Saracens, their broken forces retreated to the 
strong and populqjus cities of the sea coast. They excelled in 
Am arts of fortification and defence ; the Normans were accus- 
tomed to serve on horseback in the field, and their rude attempts 
could only succeed by the efforts of persevering cotJ«*age. The 
resistance of Salerno was maintained above eight months ; the tM4y.»«c 

® A.B. 10763 


w Baronins (Annat Eccles. A.d. 1059, No. 69) has published the original act. 
He professes to have copied it from^the Liber Censuum, a Vatican Ms. Yet a 
Liber Censutun of the twelfth century has been printed by Muratori (Antiquit, 
medii /?Evi, tom. v. p. 851-908), and the names of Vatican and Cardinal awaken 
the suspicions of a Protestant, and even of a philosopher. ['I he Liber Censuum, 
compScx^at the end of the xath century (1192), contains the rent-roll oj the Eoman 
Church and various original documents, and the Lives of Popes beginning with 
Leo IX. The oldest Ms. does not contain the Lives. Muratori printed the whole 
compilation in Scr. Rer. Itai, 3, i. p. 277 w. / the edition in the AnC Med, 
^v, does not include the Lives.] » 
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or Mockaie b€ Bari lasted near four years.^^ In tHese 
aeticais the Nqrinan duke was the foremost in every danger; 
in every fatigue the last and most patient. As he presgs^ the 
intadel of Salerno, an huge stone from the jciampart shattered 
one of his military engines ; and by a splinter he wm wounded 
in the breast. Before the gates of Bari, he lodged in a miserable 
hut or barrack, composed of dry branches, atid thatch^ with 
straw : a perilous station, on all sides open to the inclemency pf 
^e winter and the spears of the enemy. ^ 
at»it«aifta The Italian conquests of Robert correspond with the limits of 
“®**^***^ the present kingdom' of Naples ; and the countries united by 
his arms have not been dissevered by the revolutions of seven 
hundred years.^^ The monarchy has been composed of the 
Greek provinces Calabria and Apulia, of the Lombard prmcL 
pifdity of Salerno, the republic of Amalphi,^® and the inland 
dependencies of the large and ancient duchy of Beneventum. 
Three districts only were exempted from the common law of 
subjection : the first for ever, and the two last till the middle of 
the succeeding century. The city and immediate territory of 
Bcnevento had been transferred, by giB: or exchange, from the 
German emperor to the Roman pontiff ; and, although this h<dy 
land was sometimes invaded, the name of St. Peter was finally 
more potent than the sword of the Normans. Their first colony 
of Aversa subdued and held the state of Capua ; and her ju’inces 
were reduced to beg their bread before the palace ©f their 
fothers. I'he dukes of Naples, the present metropolis^ main- 
tamed the pojiular freedom, under the shadow of the Byzantine 
empire. Among the new acquisitions of Ouiscard, the science 
of SaleriM)/^ and the trade of Amalphi,®® may detain for a 

^ ®8{Not so long August, xo68 — Apnl, 1071. The best source for the siS|se ^;S ^ 
Aimi6» V. 27, Immediately before he laid siege to Ban, Robert captured Otraj^o.] 
Read the life of Guiscard in the second and third books of the ApulLui* the 
first and second books of Malaterra. 

®TThe conquests of Robert Guiscard and Roger I., the exemption of Bcnevento 
and the twelve provinces of the kingdom, are fairly exposed by Giannonem the, 
second volume of his Istoria Civile, I ix. , x. , xi. and L xvn. p. 460-470. This 
modem division was not established before the time of Fredenc II. 

[Amalfi acknowledged the lordship of Robert (“ Duke of Amalfi ”) from An. 
1073. Cp. Hememann, op cti, p. 268.3 

®»< 5 iannone ftom. n. p. 119-127), Muratori [Antiquitat. medit Mn^ tom. in. 
dissert xliv^pw <^35, 9^), and Tiraboschi (Istona della Letteranira ItaJtea) have 
given an historical account of ihe^ ph^cmas ; their medical knowledge and 
practice must be left to our physicians. 

At the end of the Histom pandectarum of Henry Brendicmann [Tr»|ecti ad 
Rbenum, m 4to), the mdei^tis^able aumor has inserted two disscs’tatlons, de 
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moifient the curiosity of the reader. I. Of the learned faculties 
JatiSprudence implies previous establishment of laws and ®*^**'®® 
property; and theology may perhaps be superseded by the full 
fight of religion and reason. But the savage and the sage must 
alike impldre the assisi&nce of physic ; and, if our disuses me 
ii^anled by luxury, the mischiefs of blo'vrs and wounds would 
be more frequent in the ruder ages of society. The treasures 
o$ Grecian medicine had been communicated to the Arabian 
colonies of Africa, Spain, and Sicily ; ? d in the intercourse of 
peace iin<l war a spark of knowledge nad been kindled and 
cherished at Salerno, an illustrious city, in which the men were 
honest and the Women beautiful.®^ A school, the first that 
arose in the darkness of Europe, was consecrated to the healing 
art;"®® conscience of monks and bishops were reconciled to 
that salutary *and lucrative profession ; and a crowd of patients, 
of the most eminent rank and most distant climates, invited or 
visited the physicians of Salerno. They were protected by the 
Norman conquerors ; and Guiscard, though bred in arms, could 
discern the merit and value of a philosopher. After a pilgrimage 
of thirty -nine years, Conatantine, an African Christian, returned 
ftom Bagdad, a master of the language and learning of the 
Arabians ; and Salerno was enriched by the practice, the lessons 

Rejjublic4 Amalphitan4, and de Amalphi a Pisanis direptA, which are built on the 
testimonies of one hundred and forty writers. Yet he has forgotten two most im- 
portant passages of the embassy of Liutprand (a.d. 969), which compare the trade 
and navigaticm of Amalphi with that of Venice. 

Vrhs Latii non est hAc delitiosior urbe, 

Frugibus arbonbiis vinoque redundat ; et unde 
Non tibi poma, nuces, non pulchra palatia desunt, 

Non species muliebris abest probnasque virorum. 

(Gulielmus Appulus, I iii. p. 267.) 

Iljl Jpg been commonly maintained that the medical school of Salerno owed its 
rise and developm^t to Arabic influence. This view seems to be mistaken ; 
documents published in De Renzi’s CollecHo Salernttana (1852) seem decidedly 
agatn^ it. See Mr, RashdalTs Universities in the Middle Ages, voL 1. p. 78 (Chap. 

3i P» 7S sqg. is devoted to Salerno), Mr. Rashdall is inclined to connect the 
revival of medical science in the 1 rth centuiy at Salerno with the survival of the 
^ Greek language in tho&eregions. Salerno went back to Hippocrates independently 
of Arabia ; and it was when the Arabic methods in medicine became popular m 
the 1:3th centuiy that the Salerno school declined.] 

®®[At the beginning of the 12th cent. Ordericus Vitalis describes the medical 
school of Salerno as existing antiquo tempore (Hist. Ecc. ii., Bk, 3, ii in MJgne, 

Patr. Lat,, voL 18S, p. 260) ; sec Rashdall, p. 77. The place was famous for its 
physicians in the loth cent., and we have works of medical writers of Salcmo from 
the early part of the nth Gariopontus). The fullest account cC the school 
is De Renzi*s Storia documentaia della scuola medica di Salerno. The school 
was first recognized by Frederick II., whose edict in 1231 appointed it as the 
examining body for candidates who desired to c^am the royal licence which he 
made compuls^ for the practice of medicine.] 
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and the writings, of the papil of Avicenna, The school of 
medicine has l<ing slept in the name of an university ; but her 
precepts are abridged in a string of ap*horisms, bound together 
in the Leonine verses, or Latin rhymes, of the twelfth centoicy.^ 
Trad# of IL Seven miles to the west of Salerno, <and thirty to the south 
AmaipM obscure town of Amalphi displayed the power and 

rewards of industry. The land, however fertile, was of narrow 
extent ; but the sea was accessible and open ; the inhabitaiits 
first assumed the office of supplying the western world with the 
manufactures and productions of the East ; and this useful toffic 
was the source of their opulence and freedom. The government 
was popular under the administration of a duke and the supre- 
macy of the Greek emperor. Fifty thousand citizens were 
numbered in the walls of Amalphi; nor was any city more 
abundantly provided with gold, silver, and the objects of precious 
luxury The mariners who swarmed in her port excelled in the 
theory and practice of navigation and astronomy ; and the dis- 
covery of the compass, which has opened the globe, is due to 
their ingenuity or good fortune. Their trade was extended to 
the coasts, or at least to the commodities, of Africa, Arabia, and 
India ; and their settlements in Constantinople, Antioch, Jeru- 
salem, and Alexandria acquired the privileges of independent 
colomes.^^ After three hundred years of prosperity, Amalphi 


was a srhool of doctors, in no way resembling a university. As Mr. Rash- 
dall observes (/ot. r?/., p. Sa) : “ Salerno remains a completely isolated factor in the 
academic polity of the Middle Ages. While its position as a school of medicine 
was, for two centuries at least, as unique as that of Pans in Theology and that of 
Bologna in Law. while throughout the Middle Ages no school of medicine except 
Moqtpelhor rivalled its fame, it remained without influence in the development of 
academic institutions. *’] 

^ Muratorl carries their antiquity above the year (1066) of the death of Edward 
the Confessor, the rrx An^lorum to whom they are addressed. Nor is 
affected bv the opinion, or rather mistake, of Pasquier (Recherches de la Trance, 
!, vu, c. 2) and Ducange (Glossar. Latin.). The practice of rhyming, as Wly as 
the seventh centuiy, \vas borrowed from the languages of the North and East 
(Muratori, Amiquiiat. tom. ni. dissert, xl. p. 686-70P). [Constantine translated 
the Aphorisms of Hippocrates from the Arabic version, c. a.d. io8a] 

<55 The desaiption of Amalphi, by William the Apulian [ 1 , ni. p. 267), contains 
much truth and some poetry ; and the thijd Ime may be applied to the sailor's 
compass : ' 

Nulla magis locuples argento, vesUbus. anro 
I’artihus innumeris ; h^c plurimus urbe moratur 
Nauta maris cafUquevias apertrt feritus. 

Hue ct Alexandn di versa fenintur ab urbe 
Regis, et Antiochi. Gens haec freta plunma transit. 

His [hie] Arabes, Indi, Siculi nascuntur et Afri. 

HaN: gens est totum prope nobiHtaia per orbem, 

Et mcrcanda ferfcns, et amans mercata referre. 
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was oppressed by the arms of the Normans, and sacked by the 
jealousy of Pisa ; but th^ poverty of one thousand hshennen is 
yet dignified by the remains of an arsenal, a cathedral, and the 
palaces of royal merchants. 

Roger, the twelfth and last of the sons of Tancred, had 
long detained in Normandy by his own and his father’s age. Safer 
He accepted the welcome summons; hastened to the Apulian 
camp ; and deserved at first the esteem, and afterwards the envy, 
of his elder brother. Their valour ah ambition were equal ; 
but the youth, the beauty, the elegant maOi.^irs, of Roger engaged 
the disinterested love of his soldiers and people. So scanty was 
his allowance, for himself and forty followers, tliat he descended 
from conquest to robbery, and from robbery to domestic theft ; 
and So loose were the notions of property that, by his own 
historian, at fiis special command, he is accused of stealing 
horses from a stable at Melphi.^^ His spirit emerged from 
poverty and disgrace ; from these base practices he rose to the 
merit and glory of a holy war ; and the invasion of Sicily was 
seconded by the zeal and policy of his brother Guiscard. After 
the retreat of the Greeks,. the idolaters^ a most audacious reproach 
of the Catholics, had retrieved their losses and possessions ; but 
the deliverance of the island, so vainly undertaken by the forces 
of the Eastern empire, was achieved by a small and private 
band of adventurers.®^ In the first attempt Roger braved, in an 
open boat, the real and fabulous dangers of Scylla and Charyb- [ad, loeo] 
dis ; landed with only sixty soldiers on a hostile shore ; drove 
the Saracens to the gates of Messina ; and safely returned with 
the spoils of the adjacent counti-y. In the fortress of Irani, his [TroiEft 
active and patient courage were equally conspicuous. In his 
old age he related^with pleasure, that, by the distress of the [ad. 10623 

«8 Latfocinio armigerorura suorum m multis sustentabatur, quod quidem ad ejus 
ignomimam non dicimus ; sed ipso ita praecipiente adhuc viliora et reprehensibihora 
dicturi yeg, de ipso scriptun] sumus ut pluribus patescat quam labonose et cum 
quants augustiA a profund&*paupertate ad summum culmcn divitiarum vel honoris 
.attigerit. Such is the preface of Malaterra ( 1 . i. c. 25) to the horse-stealing. From 

moment (L i, c. 19) that he has mentioned his patron Roger, the elder brother 
sinks into the second character. Something similar in Velleius Paterculus may be 
observed of Augustus and Tiberius. 

^ Duo sibi proficua deputans, animas scilicet et corporis, si terrain idolis deditam 
ad cultum divinum revocaret (Gallnd Malaterra, 1 . ii. c. 1). The conquest of 
Sicily is related in the three last books, and he himself hsis given an accurate 
summary of the chapters {p. 544-546). [The Brevis historia liberationia Messanae, 
pnnt^ m Muraton, Scr. rer. It. 6, p. 614 which ascribes the capture of 
Messina to this first descent of Roger, has been shown by Amari to be a concoction 
of the 18th century (Stor. del Musulmani di Sicilia, iii. 56). Messina was taken m 
the fdlowing year — 1061, May.] 
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siege, himself imd the countess his wife had been reduced *tn ^ 
single cloak or, mantle, which tliey wore alternately ; th^t. im a 
sally hfis horse had been slain, and he was draped away the 
Saracens ; but that he owed his rescue to his good sword^ 
had retreated with his saddle on his ‘^back, lest the mCiSaaest 
trophy might be left in the hands of the miscreaut^Jf In 
Ctroinft] siege of Trani, three hundred Normans withstood and repulsed 
the forces of the island. In the field of Ceramio,®® fifty thous^d 
CAD. 10633 horse and foot were overthrown by one hundrer^ and thirty-si:?c 
Christian soldiers, without reckoning St. Geo^/ge, who fought 
on horseback in the foremost ranks. The capt/ve banners, with 
four camels, were reserved for the successors cf St, Peter ; and 
had these barbaric spoils been exposed not in/ the Vatican, but 
in the Capitol, they might have revived thb memory of the 
Funic triumphs. These insufficient numbe^^ of* the Normans 
most probably denote their knights, the soldiers of lionourable 
and equestrian rank, each of whom was attehded by five or six 
followers in the field ; yet, with the aid of,’ this interpretation, 
and after every fair allowance on tlie side pf valour, arms, and 
reputation, the discomfiture of so many myiiads will reduce the 
prudent reader to the alternative of a miracle or a fiible. The 
Arabs of Sicily derived a frequent and pc/werful succour from 
lA ». im-n their countrymen of Africa : in the siege of |Pa|ermo, the Nonnan 
cavalry was assisted hy the galleys of Pisa yifnd, in the hour of 
action, the envy of thHtwo brothers was si^limed to a generous 
and invincible emulation. After a wa!? of thirty years/^ Roger, 
with the title of great count, obtained tlic sovereignty of the 
largest and most fruitful island oi the Mediterranean ; and his 
administration displays a liberal and enlightened mind above 
the limits of his age and ed»ication. The l^oslems were main- 
tained in the free enjoyment of their religion and property 
philosopher and physician of Mazara, of the race of Maheunet, 
harangued the conqueror, and was invited to court; hfe geo- 

[Tl«; fortress of Cerami was not far from Troina.] 

*^See the word mthte% in the Latin Glossary of Ducange. 
w Of (xid particulars, I learn from Mala<.erra that thee Arabs had iotrojiuced into 
Sicily the use of camels (1. i. c. 33) and of carrier pigeons (c. 42), and that the bite 
of the tarantula provokes a windy disposition, quaj per anum inhonesiecrepitando 
emergit : a symptom most ridiculously felt by the whole Norman army m thw 
atinp near Palermo {c. 36), I shall add an etymology not unworthy of the eleventh 
century : M&ssana is derived from Afessis, the place from whence the harvests of 
the isle were sent in tribute to Rome {L ii. c. i). 

n See the capitulation of Palermo in Malaterra, 1 . iL c. 45, and Giannonei Wfiu 
remarks the general toleration esfthe SaraWns (tom, u, p. ya). 
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gr&phy of the seven climates was translated into Latin ; and 
Roger, after a diligent perjjisal, preferred the work cf the Arabian 
to the writings of the Grecian Ptolemy A remnant of Chris- 
tian natives had promoted the success of the Normans ; they 
were rewarded by the triumph of the cross. The island was 
restored to the jurisdiction of the Roman pontiff ; new bishops 
wer^ planted in the principal cities ; and the clergy was satisfied 
by liberal endowment of churches and monasteries. Yet the 
Catholic hero asserted the rights of the civil magistrate. Instead 
of resigning the investiture of benefices, he dexterously applied 
to his own profit the papal claims : the supremacy of the crown 
was secured and enlarged by the singular bull which declares 
the princes of Sicily hereditary and perpetual legates of the 
Holy SeeJ® 

To Robert Guiscard, the conquest of Sicily was more glorious Robert m- 
than beneficial ; the possession of Apulia and Calabria was in- BaStanf em- 
adequate to his ambition ; and he resolved to embrace or create fSi ^ ^ 
the first occasion of invading, perhaps of subduing, the Roman 
empire of the EastJ^ From his first wife, the partner of his 
humble fortunes, he had been divorced under the pretence of 
consanguinity ; and her son Bohemond was destined to imitate, 
rather than to succeed, his illustrious father. The second wife 
of Guiscard was the daughter of the princes of Salerno ; the tsig«igaita3 
Lombards acquiesced in the lineal successioq^f their son Roger ; 
their five daughters were given in honourable nuptials/^ and 

^John Leo Afer, de Medicis et Philosophis Arabibus, c. 14, apud Fabric. 

Bibliot. Graec. tom. xui. p. 278, 279, This philosopher is named Essenph Essa- 
challi, and he died m Africa, a.h, 516 — a.d. 1122. Yet this story bears a strange 
resemblance to the Sherif al Ednssi, who presented his book (Geographia Nubiensis, 
see preface, p. 88,90, 170) tc^ Roger king of Sicily, a.h. 548 — a d. ii53(d'Herbelot, 
tooiffiihiifeqae Orient p. 786; Pndeaux^s Life of Mahomet, p. 188; Petit dela 
Croix, Hi$t, de Gengiscan, p. 535, 536 ; Casiri, Biblioi, Arab. Hispan. tom. 11. p 
and I am afraid of some mistake. 

'^Malaterra remarks the foundation of the bishoprics (I. iv. c. 7) and produces 
the original of the bull (L iv. c,^g). Giannone gives a rational idea of this privilege, 
and the tribunal of themonarchy of Sicily (tom. 11. p. 95-102) ; and St. Marc (Abn^^p;^, 
tom, in. p. 217-301, ist column) labours the case with the diligence of a Sicilian 
lawyer, ^ 

In the first expedition of Robert against the Greeks, I follow Anna Comnena 
(the ist, mrei, ivth, and vth books of the Alexiad), Wilhara Appulus ( 1 . ivth 
and vth, p. St70‘-275), and Jeffrey Malaterra ( 1 . 111. c. 13, 14, 24-29, 39). Tlieir 
information is contemporary and authentic, but none of them were eye-witnesses of 
the war. fMonograph : l^hwarz, Die Feldzhge Robert Guiscards gegen das 
byzantinische Reich, 1854.] 

One of them was married to Hugh, the son of Azzo, or Axo, a marquis of 
Lomlmrdy, rich, pov^^erful, and (Guliclm. App^l. L 111. p. 267), in the xith 
century, and whose ancestors in the xth and ixth are explored by the critical m- 

VOI,. VL 13 
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rB«i«tiAi one of them was betrothed, in a tender age, to Constantine, a^ 
beautiful youth, the son and heir qf the emperor MiOhaelJ® 
But the throne of Constantinople was shaken by a revolution ; 
the imperial lamily of Ducas was confined to the palace or the 
cloister ; and Robert deplored, and rdsented, the disgrace of his 
daughter and the expulsion of his ally. A Greek, who styled 
himself the father of Constantine, soon appeared at SalemOj^ and 
related the adventures of his fell and flight That unfortubate 
friend was acknowledged by the duke, and adorned with the 
pomp and titles of Imperial dignity ; in his triumphal progress 
through Apulia and Calabria, Michael was saluted with the 
tears and acclamations of the people ; and pope Gregory the 
Seventh exhorted the bishops to preach, and the Catholics to 
fight, in the pious work of his restoration.^® ^is conversations I 
with Robert were frequent and familiar; and their mutual 
promises were justified by the valour of the Normans and the 
treasures of the East. Yet this Michael, by the confession of 
the Greeks and Latins, was a pageant and an impostor t a monk 
who had fled from his convent, or a domestic who had served 
in the palace. The fraud had been contrived by the subtle 
Guiscard ; and he trusted that, after this pretender had given 
a decent colour to his arms, he would sink, at the nod of the 
conr|ueror, into his primitive obscurity. But victory was the 


dustry of Leibnitz and Muratori. From the two elder sons of the marquis Asao 
are derived the illustrious lines of Brunswick and Este. See Muratori, Aatichit^ 
Estensc, 

■^^Anna ('oinnena, somewhat too wantonly, praises and bewails that hantfeome^ 
boy, who, after the rupture of his barbaric nuptials (1. i. p. 23 [c. 10]), was betrothed 
as her husband ; he was ayoKixa . . . ©tou ^Lkoniv^i^a , . . 

vf vov* awoppoi?, &c. (p. 27 [c. 12]). Elsewhere, she d^cnbes the red and white of 
his skin, his ha^^k's eyes, See. 1 . tu. p. 71 [c. i], [It had been proposed grig in^y 
that Helena should marry another Constantine, a brother of Michael ; 
are extant two letters of this Emperor to Robert Guiscard, concerning the projected 
aUiance, dating from 1073 (in the correspondence of Psellus, published by S^thas, 
BiW. Gr. Med. JE\. , 5, p. 385 ). For criticism see Seger, Nikephorus B^ennios, 

p, *23-4 : Hememann, e/. cti. p. 394-6.] * 

W Anna Comnena, 1 , i, p. 28, 29 ; Gulielm. Appul. 1 . iv. p. 271 ; Galfrid 14 ^- 
teriA, I ill. c, 13, p. 579, 580. Malalerra is more cautious in his style ; but the 
ApuUan is bold and positive. 

Mentitus se Michaelem 

Venerat a Danais quidam seductor ad ilium. 

As Gregory VIL had believed, Baronius, almost alone, recognises the empercc 
Michael (A.D, xo8o, No. 44}. 

[Registruin EpistoUrum, ot Gregory VIL (ap. Jaifii, BIbi. rer. Germ, ii.), tdjL 
6, p. 4354 

[So the Greeks said, But probably ^his was not so. Robert saw through 
the imposture and took advanta^ of it ; but probably did not invent it.] 
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only argument that could determine the belief of the Greeks ; 
and the ardour of the Lat^s was much inferior to their credu- 
hty I the Norman veterans wished to enjoy the harvest of their 
toils, and the unwarlike Italians trembled at the known and 
upknown dangers of a transmarine expedition. In his new 
levies, Robert exerted the influence of gifts and promises, the 
terrors of civil and ecclesiastical authority ; and some acts of 
viol&nce might justify the reproach that age and infancy were 
pressed without distinction into the service of their unrelenting 
prince. After two years’ incessant preparations, the land and 
naval forces were assembled at Oti*anto, at the heel or extreme 
promontory of Italy; and Robert was accompanied by his wife, 
who fought by his side, his son Bohemond, and the representa- 
tive of the emperor Michael. Thirteen hundred knights of 
Norman race or discipline formed the sinews of the army, 
which might be swelled to thirty thousand followers of every 
denomination. The men, the horses, the arms, the engines, 
the wooden towers, covered with raw hides, were embarked on 
board one hundred and fifty vessels ; the transports had been 
built in the ports of Italy, and the galleys were supplied by the 
alliance of the republic of Ragusa. 

At the mouth of the Adriatic gulf, the shores of Italy and siege «f 
Epirus incline towards each other. The space between Brun-A^D^&i, 
dtisium and Durazsso, the Roman passage, is no more than one^'*”*^^ 
hundred miles ; at the last station of Otranto, it is contracted 


to fifty ; and this narrow distance had suggested to Pyrrhus and 
fT^ompey the sublime or extravagant idea of a bridge. Before the 
general embarkation, the Norman duke dispatched Bohemond 
with fifteen galleys to seize or threaten the isle of Corfu, to 


|Majr. A.]). 


^ ' armatae militiae non plusquam mccc milites secum habuissc, ab eis qui 
eidem negotio mterfuemnt attestatur {Malaterra, L m c. 24, p 583). These are 
the same whom the Apulian (t iv. p. 273) styles the equestns gens ducis, equues 
de gente ducis. , 

Els yaia 5 (*s, says Anna Comnena (Alexias, 1 . 1. p. 37 [c. 76]), and her 

ac<5punt tallies with the number and lading of the ships, Ivit in [leg. contra] 
Dvrrachium cum xv millibus hommum, says the Chronicon Breve Norraannicum 
(Muratori, Scnptores, tom. v. p. 278) »f have endeavoured to reconcile these 
reckonings. 

*^The Itinerary ot jemsalem (p. 609, edit. Wesseling) gives a tnm and reason- 
able space of a thousand stadia, or one hundred miles, which is strangely doubled 
by Strabo ( 1 . vi p. 433 [3, § 8]) and Pliny (Hist Natur. 111. 16). 

®*Plmy (Hist. JMat- lu. 6, 16) allows gmnguaginta milha for this bre^issimus 
< 5 ursu!s, and agrees with the real distance from Otranto to La Vajlona, or Aulon 
(d AnviUe, Analyse de la Carte des C6tes de la Grtee, &c. , p. 3-6). Hermolaus 
BarbatpSi 's^^ho substitutes centum (Haidum, Not in Plin. 1 . in ), might havt 
been coiTOCted by eveiy Venetian pilot who had sailed out of the gulf. 
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the victory of the second^ day was decided by the dexterity of 
their evoMtiom, the station of their archers, the weight of their 
javelins, and the borrowed aid of the Greek fire. The Apulian 
and Hagusian vessels fled to the shore, several were cut from 
their cables and dragged away by the conqueror ; and a sally 
jfrom the town carried slaughter and dismay to the tents of the 
Ncamian duke. A seasonable relief was poured into Durazzo, 
ani, as soon as the besiegers had lost the command of the sea, 
the islands and maritime towns withdrew from the camp the 
supply of tribute and provision. That camp was soon afflicted 
with a pestilential disease ; five hundred knights perished by an 
inglorious death ; and the list of burials (if all could obtain a decent 
burial) amounted to ten thousand persons. Under these calami- 
ties, the mind bf Guiscard alone was firm and invincible : and, 
while he collected new forces from Apulia and Sicily, he battered, 
or scaled, or sapped, the walls of Durazzo. But his industry and 
valour were encountered by equal valour and more perfect in- 
dustry. A moveable turret, of a size and capacity to contain five 
hundred soldiers, had bec^ rolled forwards to the foot of the 
rampart ; but the descent of the door or draw-bridge was checked 
by an enormous beam, and the wooden structure was instantly 
consumed by artificial flames. 

While the Roman empire was attacked by the Turks in theThearmvan<t 
East and the Normans in the West, the aged successor of Michael emperor 
surrendered the sceptre to the hands of Alexius, an illustrious ip^Sep 
captain, and the founder of the Comnenian dynasty. The prm- 
cess Anne, his daughter and historian, observes, in her affected 
style, that even Hercules was unequal to a double combat ; and, 
on this principle, she, approves an hasty peace with the Turks, 

^l^owed her father to undertake in person the relief of 
JOurazzo. On his accession, Alexius found the camp without 
soldiers, and the treasury without money ; yet such were the 
vigour and activity of Jjis measures that, in six months, he as- 
sembled an army of seventy thousand men,®^ and performed a 
march of five hundred miles. His troops were levied in Europe 

Muiatori (An^ali d'ltalia, tom. ix. p. 136, 137) observes that some authors 
(Petrus Diacon. Chron. Gasmen. 1. ui. c. 49) compose the Greek army of 170,000 
uien, but that the hundred may be struck off, and that Malaterra reckorss only 
70,000 : a slight inattention. The passage to which he alludes is in the Chronicle 
of Lupus Protospata (Script. Ital. tom. v. p. 45). Malaterra (I. iv, c. 27) speaks 
m hi§h, but indefinite, terms of the emperor, cum copiis mnumerabilibus ; like tlw 
Apulian poet (1. iv. p. 272). * 

More ocustarum montes et plana teguntur. 
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and Asia, fron| Peloponnesus to the Black Sea ; bis majesty was 
displayed in the silver arms and rich tifappings of the eompanies 
of horseguards ; and the emperor was attended by a train of 
nobles and princes, some of whom, in rapid succession, had been 
clothed with the purple, and were indulged by the lenity of the 
times m a life of affluence and dignity. Their youthful ardour 
might animate the multitude ; but their love of pleasure and con^ 
tempt of subordination were pregnant with disorder and mischfef ; 
and their importunate clamours for speedy and decisive action 
disconcerted the prudence of Alexius, who might have surrounded 
and starved the besieging army. The enumeration of provinces 
recalls a sad comparison of the past and present limits of the 
Roman world : the raw levies were drawn together in haste and 
terror ; and the garrisons of Anatolia, or Asia Minor, had been 
jiurchased by the evacuation of the cities which were immediately 
occupied by the Turks. The strength of the Greek army con- 
sisted in the Varangians, the Scandinavian guards, whose numbers 
were recently augmented by a colony of exiles and volunteers 
from the British island of Thule. Under the yoke of the Norman 
coiKjiieror, the Danes and English were oppressed and united : 
a band of adventurous youths resolved to desert a land of slavery ; 
the sea was open to their escape ; and, in their long pilgrimage, 
lht*y visited every' coast that afforded any hope of liberty and 
revenge. They were entertained in the service of the Greek 
emperor ; and their first station was in a new' city on the Asiatic 
shore : but Alexius soon recalled them to the defence of hia 
person and palace ; and bequeathed to his successors the inherit-! 
ance of their faith and valour.®^ The name of a Norman invader 
revived the memory of their wrongs: they marched with alacrity 
against the national foe, and panted to regain in Epirus the glory 
which they had lost in the battleof Hastings, The VarangiaijEWWll^w* 
supported by some companies of Franks or Latins ; and the rebels, 
who had fled to Constantinople from the tyranny of Guiscard, 
were eager to signalise their zeal and gratify their revenge* In 
this emergency, the emperor had not disdained the impure aid 
of the Pauheians or Maiiichaeaas of Thrace and Bulgaria ; and 
these heretics united with the patience of martyrdom the spirit 
and discipline of active valour.®^ The treaty with the sultan had 

8® See William of Malmsbui-v, de Gestis Anglomm, L u. p. 9a. Alexius fidem 
Anglomm suscipiens pnecipms faunliantatibus suis eos applicabat, amoretn eomm 
filio transcribens. Oidencus Vii»lis{Hist. Eccles. 1 . iv. p. 508, i vii. p. 64f)rdates 
their emigration from Englahd, and their servtise m Greece. 

®®Sce the Apuiian. 1. 1 . P- ! zk 6 The character and storjrof tiiese Mapichaeans 
ba^> been the subject of the livth chapter. 
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procured a supply of some thousand Turks ; and the arrows of 
the Sc^tlj^an horse were*opposed to the lances of the Norman 
cavalry. On the report and distant prospect of these formidable 
numbers, Robert assembled a council of his principal ojfficers. 

You behold/' said he, your danger ; it is urgent and inevitable. 

The hills are covered with arms and standards ; and the emperor 
of the Greeks is accustomed to wars and triumphs. Obedience 
and union are our only safety ; and I am ready to yield the com- 
mand to a more worthy leader." The vote and acclamation, 
even of his secret enemies, assured him, in that perilous moment, 
of their esteem and confidence ; and the duke thus continued : 

Let us trust in the rewards of victory, and deprive cowardice of 
the means of escape. Let us burn our vessels and our baggage, 
and give battle on this spot, as if it were the place of our nativity 
and our burial." The resolution was unanimously approved ; and, 
without confining himself to his lines, Guiscard awaited in battle- 
array the nearer approach of the enemy. His rear was covered 
by a small river ; his right wing extended to the sea ; his left to 
the hills ; nor was he conscious, perhaps, that on the same ground 
Caesar and Pompey had formerly disputed the empire of the 
world. 

Against the advice of his wisest captains, Alexius resolved Batti® of 
to risk the event of a general action, and exhorted the garrison a 
of Dura^zo to assist their own deliverance by a well-timed sally ° ^ 
from the town. He marched in two columns to surprise the 
JNormans before day-break on two different sides : his light 
cavalry was scattered over the plain ; the archers formed the 
second line; and the Varangians claimed the honours of the 
vanguard. In the first onset, the battle-axes of the strangers 
made a deep and bldbdy impression on the army of Guiscard, 
was now reduced to fifteen thousand men. The Lombards 
and Calabrians ignominiously turned their backs ; they fied to- 
wards the river and the sea ; but the bridge had been broken 
doAvn to check the sail/ of the garrison, and the coast was lined 
with the Venetian galleys, who played their engines among the 
disorderly throng. On the verge of ruin, they were saved by 
the spirit and conduct of their chiefs, Gaita, the wife of Robert, rsi0«ig«it&3 
is painted by the Greeks as a warlike Amazon, a second Pallas ; 
less skilful in arts, but not less terrible in arms, than the Athenian 

W See the simple and masterly narrative of Cmsar himself (Comment, de Bell, 

Civil ill 41-75). It is a pity that Quintus Icilius (J^. Guischard) did not live to 
analyse these operations, as he has done the campaigns of Africa and Spam, 
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goddess : tbough wounded by an arrow^ she stood her ground, 
and strove, by* her exhortation and example, to rally the flying 
troops. Her female voice was seconded by the more powerful 
voice and arm of the Norman duke, as calm in action as he was 
magnanimous in council: Whither,’* &e cried aloud, whither 
do ye fly ? your enemy is implacable ; and death is less grievous 
than servitude.” The moment was decisive : as the Varangifins 
advanced before the line, they discovered the nakedness of their 
flanks ; the main battle of the duke, of eight hundred knights, 
stood firm and entire,; they couched their lances, and the 
Greeks deplore the furious and irresistible shock of the French 
cavalry.®*^ Alexius was not deficient in the duties of a soldier 
or a ireneral , but he no sooner beheld the slaughter of the 
Varangians and the flight of the Turks, than h^ despised his 
subjects and despaired of his fortune. The princess Anne, who 
drops a tear on this melancholy event, is reduced to praise the 
strength and swiftness of her father’s horse, and his vigorous 
struggle, when he was almost overthrown by the stroke of a 
lance, which had shivered the Imperial helmet. His desperate 
valour broke througli a squadron of Franks who opposed his 
flight ; and, after wandering two days and as many nights irrthe 
mountains, he found some repose of body, though not of mind, 
in the walls of Lychnidus. The victorious Robert reproached 
the tardy and feeble pursuit which had suffered the escape of so 
illustrious a prize , but he consoled his disappointment by the 
trophies and standards of the field, the wealth and luxury of th^ 
Byzantine camp, and the glory of defeating an army five times 

^XloAAa? a\Xy) Kav fi-q [Anna Comn , IV. c. 6], which is very pioperly trans- 

lated by the president Cousin (Hist, de Constanlmopife, tom. iv. p. 131 in ismo), 
qui rombaltoit conune une Pallas, quojqu' elle nefht pas aussi savante 
d’Ath6n< s. 1 he Gucian goddess vas composed of two discordant characters, 01 
Keith, the woikwoman of Siis in Egjpt, and of a virgin Amazon of the Tntoman 
JLake m Libya (Bamei , Mythologie, tom. iv p 1-31 in lamo). 

®®Annia Comnena (1. n. p. 116 [c. 6J) admires, with some degree of terror, her 
juasculme virtues. They weie more familiar to the Latins ; and, though the 
Apuiian (L iv. p -^73) mentions her presence and her wound, he represents hei 
as far less intiepid , 

INoi m hoc bello Roberti forte sagittd 
Quadam la*sa fuit ; quo vulneie /er? tia nullam 
Luiii sperabat opem se poene snife^erai hostu 
The is an unlucky word foi a female prisoner. 

*Airo T5^s tow Trp&jjyyjiraiJL^yrt^ yt^'taxTKtaP Trjv irptantjv icarA T*av 

Itnra.ifkav awnoicrrop (Anna, L v. p. 133 [a 3]), and elsewhere kuu 

yaa M.iXrot dtnifp was o< avvirot error Ap/xiji' koli tfeav ia"r£v (p. 140 [c* 

6]). The pedantry of the pwnc t*£s m the choice of classic appellations encouraged 
Ducange to apply to his count r>'men the characters of the anaent Gauls. 
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more numerous than his own. A multitude of Italians had been 
the victims of their owif fears ; but only thirty of his knights 
were slain in this memorable day. In the Roman host, the loss 
of Greeks^ Turks, and English amounted to five or six thousand : 
the plain of Durazzo was stained with noble and royal blood ; 
and the end of the impostor Michael was more honourable than 
hm life. 

It is more than probable that Guiscard was not afflicted by Duram 
the loss of a costly pageant, which had merited only the con> 1082® Feb s 
tempt and derision of the Greeks. After their defeat, they still 
persevered in the defence of Durazzo ; and a Venetian commander 
supplied the place of George Palaeologus, who had been im- 
prudently called away from his station. The tents of the be- 
siegers were converted into barracks, to sustain the inclemency 
of the winter ; and in answer to the defiance of the garrison 
Robert insinuated that his patience was at least equal to their 
obstinacy.®^ Perhaps he already trusted to his secret correspond- 
ence with a Venetian noble, who sold the city for a rich and 
honourable marriage. At the dead of night several rope-ladders 
were dropped from the walls ; the light Calabrians ascended in 
silence; and the Greeks were awakened by the name and 
trumpets of the conqueror. Yet they defended the street three 
days against an enemy already master of the rampart ; and near 
seven months elapsed between the first investment and the final 
surrender of the place. From Durazzo the Norman duke ad- 
*vanced into the heart of Epirus or Albania ; traversed the first 
mountains of Thessaly ; surprised three hundred English in the 
city of Castoria ; approached Thessalonica ; and made Constan- 
tinople tremble. A more pressing duty suspended the prosecu- 
tion of his ambitious designs. By shipwreck, pestilence, and 
ffie'^^word, his army was reduced to a third of the original 
numbers ; and, instead of being recruited from Italy, he was in- 
formed, by plaintive epistles, of the mischiefs and dangers which 
had been produced byliis absence : the revolt of the cities and 
barons of Apulia ; the distress of the pope ; and the approach 
or invasion of Henry king of Gtrmany. Highly presuming that 

Lupus Protospata (tom. iii. p. 45) says 6000 ; William the Apulian more than 
5000 (L iv. p. 273). Their modesty is singular and laudable : they migjit with so 
little trouble have slain two or three myriads of schismatics and infidels 1 

®®The Romans had changed the inauspicious name of Epi-damnus to Dyrra- 
chium (Plin. iii. 26), and the vulgar corruption of Duracium (see Malaterra) bore 
some affinity to hardness. One of Robert's names was Durand, a durando : Poor 
Wit I (Aiberic. Monach. in Chron, apud Muraton, Annah d’ Italia, tom, ix. p. 137). 
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Rettimpf his person was sufficient for the public safety^ he repassed the 
sea m a single brigantine, and left the remains of the army 
Bohwwond under the command of his son and the Norman counts, exhorting 
Bohemond to respect the freedom of lys peers, and the counts 
to obey the authority of their leader. The son of Guiscard trod 
in the footsteps of his father , and the two destroyers are com- 
pared, by the Greeks, to the caterpillar and the locust, the last 
of whom devours whatever has escaped the teeth of the formef.^ 
Alter winning two battles against the emperor, h6 descended 
into the plain of Thessaly, and besieged Larissa, the fabulous 
realm of Achilles,®^ which contained the treasure and raagazmes 
of the Byzantine camp Yet a just praise must not be reused 
to the fortitude and prudence of Alexius, who bravely struggled 
with the calamities of the times In the poverty of the state, 
hv presumed to borrow the superfluous ornaments of the churches , 
thi desertion of the Mamcha?ans was supplied by some tribes of 
Moldavia , a reinforcement of seven thousand Turks replaced 
and revenged the loss of their brethren , and the Greek soldiers 
were exercised to ride, to draw the bow, and to the daily practice 
of ambuscades and evolutions. Alexius had been taught by 
experience that the formidable cavalry of the Franks on foot 
was unfit for action, and almost incapable of motion ; his 
archers were directed to aim their arrows at the horse rather 
than the man , and a variety of spikes and snares was scattered 
over the ground on which he might expect an attack. In the 
neighbourhood of Larissa the events of war were protracted and 
balanced The courage of Bohemond was always conspicuous, 
and often successful , but his camp was pillaged by a stratagem 
of the Greeks , the city was impregnable , and the venal or dis- 
eontented counts deserted his standard, betrayed their t rusts, 
and enlisted in the service of the emperor. Alexius returnST® 

atcpiSas; elirtv ay Tt? owtovs [tom] rrarepa Kat [tom] vtav (Anna, lip. 
35 [c, 14]) By these similes so different from those dl Homer, she wishes to inspire 
contempt as well as horror for the little noxious animal, a conqueror Most un- 
fortunately, the common sense or common nonsense, of mankind resists her laud- 
able design 

Prodiit h\c auctor Frojanae cladis Achilles 
The supposition of the Apulian (1 v p 275) may be excused by the more classic 
poetry of Virgil (ATneid II 1:97) Lanssasus Achilles, but it is not iustified by the 
geography of Homtr 

^ The t£>v wpoahfuaTa which incumbered the knights on foot, have been 

Ignorantly translated spurs (Anna Comnena, Alexias, t v p. 140 [c 6]) Ducange 
h is explained the true sense by a ridiculous and inconvenient fashion, whfdh lasted 
from the xith to the xvth ermurv Ihtse^ peaks, m the form of a soorpion, 
were sometimes two feet, and fastened to the knee with a silver chain. 
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Coristantinople with the advantage, rather than the honour, of 
victory. After evacuatjpg the conquests whicjx he could no 
longer defend, the son of Guiscard embarked for Italy, and was 
em&aced by a father who esteemed his merit and sympathized 
in his misfortune. 

Of the Latin princes, the allies of Alexius and enemies ofihBemmrar 
Robert, the most prompt and powerful was Henry, the Third orSW^ted 
Fourth, king of Germany and Italy, and future emperor of tlie y d. 
West. The epistle of the Greek monarch to his brother is 
filled with the warmest professions of friendship, and the most 
lively desire of strengthening their alliance by every public and 
private tie. He congratulates Henry on his success in a just 
and* pious war, and complains that the prosperity of his own 
empire is disturbed by the audacious enterprises of the Norman 
Robert. The’list of his presents expresses the manners of the 
age, a radiated crown of gold, a cross set with pearls to hang on 
the breast, a case of relics with the names and titles of the saints, 
a vase of crystal, a vase of sardonyx, some balm, most probably 
of Mecca, and one bundled pieces of purple. To these he added 
a more solid present, of ,one hundred and forty-four thousand 
By.zantines of gold, with a further assurance of two hundred 
and sixteen thousand, so soon as Henry should have entered in 
arms the Apulian territories, and confirmed by an oath the league 
against the common enemy. The German, who was already 
in Lombardy at the head of an army and a faction, accepted 
these liberal oflfers and marched towards the south : his speed was 
checked by the sound of the battle of Durazzo ; but the influ- 
ence of his arms or name, in the hasty return of Robert, was a full 
equivalent for the Grecian bribe. Henry was the severe adver- 
sary of the Normans, the allies and vassals of Gregory the Seventh, 
.j^i^Jmiplacable foe. The long quarrel of the throne and mitre 
had been recently kindled by the zeal and ambition of that 
haughty priest ; the king and the pope had degraded each 

**The epistle itself (Alexias, 1 . in. p. 93, 94, 95 [c. 10]) well deserves to be read. 

^^'bere is One expression, atrrpoirtK^Kw 6eS€p.evov firra xpvaratftiov, which Ducange does 
pot understand ; I have endeavoured to grope out a tolerable meaning ; 
is a golden crovm ; «<rrpow«Xc«i/«, is explained by Simon Portius (in l.exico Gisec<p 
Barbar. ) by «c«paw<Sc, wpnarrip, a flash of lightning. [Heinemann has shown that this 
letter reached Henry IV. at Rome in June, io8r «V. p. 396-8). The embassy 
is mentioned in Benzo’s Panegyricus rhythmicus, probably composed at end of 1081 
(printed in Pertz, Mon. xi. p. 591 • 

100 Por these general events I must refer to the general historians Sigonius, 

Baronins, Muratori, Mosheim, St. Marc, &c. 

The lives of Gregory VI L are either legends^r invectives (St. Marc, Abr6g6* 
tom. iii p. 235, &c.), and his miraculous or magical performances are alike m- 
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other ; and each had seated a rival on the temporal or spiritual 
throne of his antagonist. After the defeat and death of his 
Swabian rebel, Henry descended into Italy, to assume the Im^ 
perial crown, and to drive from the Vatican the tyrant of the 
church. But the Roman people adhered to the cause of Gregory ; 

their resolution was fortified by supplies of men and money from 
Besieges ApuUa ; and the city was thrice ineffectually besieged by the 
® Germany. In the fourth year he corrupted, as it is sa^ij 

with Byzantine gold the nobles of Rome whose estates and castles 
nad been ruined by the war. The gates, the bridges, and fifty 
hostages were delivered into his hands : the anti pope, Clement 
the Third, was consecrated in the Lateran : the grateful pontiff 
AB 1084. crowned his protector in the Vatican; and the emperor Hfenry 
MarcBSi, 24 , fj^ed liis residence in the Capitol, as the lawful successor of 
Augustus and Charlemagne. The ruins of the Septizonium were 
still defended by the nephew of Gregory : the pope himself w’^as 
invested in the castle of St. Angelo ; and his last hope was in 
the courage and fidelity of his Norman vassal. Their friendship 
had been interrupted by some reciprocal injuries and complaints ; 
but, on this pressing occasion, Guiscard^ was urged by the obliga- 
tion of liis oath, by his interest, more potent than oaths, by the 
love of fame, and his enmity to the two emperors. Unfurling 
the holy banner, he resolved to fly to the relief of the prince 
of the apostl(‘s : the most numerous of his armies, six thousand 
horse and t hirty thousand foot, was instantly assembled ; and 
his march from Salerno to Rome was animated by the public 
applause and the promise of the divine favour. Henry, invincible 
in sixty-six battles, trembled at his approach ; recollected some 
aoMrt; May j indispensable affairs that required his presence in Lombardy; 


cretijble to a modern reader. He will, as usual, find some instruction in 
(Vie de Hiidebiand, Bibliot. ancienne et moderne, tom. vm. ) and much amusement 
in Bayic (IhcUoun lire Cntique, That pope was undout)t<='dly a 

great nuui, a second Athanasius, m a more fortunate age of the church. May I 
presume to add tint the poi trait of Athanasius is oneof the passages of my history 
(voi u. p. 361 ), with which I am the least dissatisfied? pi he present century 

has produceil an enormous Ihldebrandine literature. 1 he pioneer work was thaf 
ol Johannes Voigt in 1815 ; Hiidebiand als Papst Gregor VH, uiid sein Zeitalter. 
The Protestant author lepresenied Gregoty in the light of a leformer. Voigt’s 
work led to an English monograph by J. W. Bowden : The Life and Pontificate 
of Giegory VIL 1840. Spcuei s study m 7 \ols. appeared 20 years later (Papst 
Gregorius VII. und sem Zeitaltei, i85(>-6i) j 

i*^Ann®, with the rancour ol a Greek schismatic, calls him [^] icaTairTt#«rro« o 5 ro? 
Utifrov ( 1 . I. P- 3 « ^3]). a pope, or priest, worthy to be spit upon ; and accuses 

him of scourging, shaving, peihaps of castrating, the ambassadors of Henry (p, 
31, 33). But this outrage is ui.piobable and doubtful (see the sensible preface of 
Cousin). ' ^ 
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exhorted the Romans to persevere in their allegiance ; and hastily 
retreated three days before the entrance of the ‘Normans. In 
less than three years, the son of Tancred of Hauteville enjoyed 
the glory of delivering the pope, and of compelling the two 
emperors of the East and^West to fly before his victorious arms.^*^® 

But the triumph of Robert was clouded by the calamities of 
Rome. By the aid of the friends of Gregory, the walls had been 
peiforated or scaled ; but the Imperial faction was still powerful 
and active ; on the third day, the people rose in a furious tumult ; 
and an hasty word of the conqueror, in his defence or revenge, 
was the signal of fire and pillage, The Saracens of Sicily, tiie 
subjects of Roger, and auxiliaries of his brother, embraced this 
fair occasion of rifling and profaning the holy city of the Chris- 
tians : many thousands of the citizens, in the sight, and by the 
allies, of their spiritual father, were exposed to violation, cap- 
tivity, or death ; and a spacious quarter of the city, from the 
Lateran to the Coliseum, was consumed by the flames and de-# 
voted to perpetual solitude.^^^ From a city, where he was now 
hated and might be no longer feared, Gregory retired to end his 
days in the palace of Salerno. The artful pontiff might flatter 
the- vanity of Guiscard with the hope of a Roman or Imperial 
crown ; but this dangerous measure, which would have inflamed 
the ambition of the Norman, must for ever have alienated the 
most faithful princes of Germany. 

The deliverer and scourge of Rome might have indulged Bejond^ex* 
himself in a season of repose; but, in the same year of 
flight of the German emperor, the indefatigable Robert resumed moctabir' 
4;he design of his eastern conquests. The zeal or gratitude of 
Gregory had promised to his valour the kingdoms of Greece 


Sic uno tempore victi 

Sunt terrae Domini duo : rex Alemannicus iste, 

Imperii rector Romani maximus ille. 

Alter ad arma i uens arm is superatur ; et alter 
Nominis auaiti sol^ formidme cessit. 

k is smgular enough that the Apulian, a Latin, should distinguish the Greek as 
the ruler of the Roman Empire (I iv. p. ^4). 

J^^The narrative of Malaterra ( 1 . iii. c. 37, p. 587, $88) is authentic, circumstan- 
tial, and fair. Dux ignera exclamans urhe mcensA., &c. The Apulian softens the 
mischief (inde qmhmdam sedibus exustis), which is again exaggeialed in some 
partial Chronicles (Muratori, Annali, tom. ix* p. 147). 

After mentioning this devastation, the Jesuit Donatus (de Rom^i veteri et 
novi, 1. iv. c. 8, p. 489) prettily adds, Duraret hodieque in Coelio monte interque 
ipsum et Capitolium miserabilis facies prostratae urbis, nisi in hortorum vineto- 
rum(|ue amoenitatem Roma resurrexisset ut perpelq^ viriditate contegeret vulnera 
ct ruinas 
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and Asia ; tus troops wore assembled in arms, flushed with 
success, and eager for action. Their numbers, in the language 
of Homer, are compared by Anna to a swarm of bees ; yet 
the utmost and moderate limits of the powers of Ouiscard have 
been already defined ; they were contained on this second occa- 
sion in one hundred and twenty vessels ; and, as the season 
was far advanced, the harbour of Brundusium was preferred 
to the open road of Otranto. Alexius, apprehensive of a second 
attack, had assiduously laboured to restore the naval forces of 
the empire; and obtained from the republic of Venice an im- 
portant succour of thirty-six transports, fourteen galleys, and 
nine galeots or ships of extraordinary strength and magnitude. 
Their services were liberally paid by the licence or monopoly of 
trade, a profitable gift of many shops and housfs in the port 
of Constantinople, and a tribute to St. Mark, the more aecept- 
abh*, as it was the produce of a tax on their rivals of Amalphi.^^® 
J8y the union of the Greeks and Venetians, the Adriatic was 
covered with an hostile fleet ; but their own neglect, or the 
vigilance of Robert, the change of a wind, or the shelter of a 
mist, opened a free passage ; and the Norman troops were safely 
disembarked on the coast of Epirus. With twenty strong and 
well-appointed galleys, their intrepid duke immediately fought 
the enemy, and, though more accustomed to fight on horseback, 
he trusted his own life, and the lives of his brother and two 
sons, to the event of a naval combat. The dominion of the 
sea was disputed in three engagements, in sight of the island , 
of Corfu ; in the two former, the skill and numbers of the allies 


108 Xhe royalty of Robert, either promised or bestowed by the pope (Antia, L i 
p. 3a fc. 13]), is sufficiently confirmed by the Apulian ( 1 ., iv. p. 270). 

Roman; regni sibi promisisse coronam 
Papa ferebatur. 

Nor can 1 undei*stand why Gretser, and the other papal advocates, should he dis- 
please with this new instance of apostolic jurisdiction. 

107 See Homer, Iliad B (1 hate this pedantic ino< 9 e of quotation by the letters 
of the Greek alphabet). 87, &c. His bees are the image of a disorderly ^owd ; 
their discipline and public works seem to be the ideas of a later age (Virgil, ASneia, 

k i d- ^ ^ - 

lO^Gulielfn. Appulus, 1 . v. p. 276. The admirable port of Brundusium 
doutde : the outward harbour was a gulf covered by an island, ai^ narrcwing by 
decrees, till it communicated by a small gullet with the inner harbour, which env 
bmeed the city on both sides. Ctesar and nature have latoured for its mm ; and 
against sdeh s^nts, what are the feeble efforts of the Neapolitan government ? 
{Swmbume*s luaveis in the two Sicilies, voL i. p. 3^*390). 

10 ® f The golden Bull is printed in Tafel and Thorny, Urkunden xur alteren 
Handels-una Staatsgeschichie der Republifc^Venedigs, in F’ontes rer. Aust. 11. 

Na 23.} 
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were superior ; but in the third the Normans obtained a final 
and complete victory, The light brigantines* of the Greeks 
were scattered in ignominious flight; the nine castles of the 
Venetians maintained a more obstinate conflict; seven were 
sunk, two were taken ; two thousand five hundred captives 
implored in vain the mercy of the victor ; and the daughter 
of Alexius deplores the loss of thirteen thousand of his subjects 
oi allies. The want of experience had been supplied by the 
genius of Guiscard ; and each evening, when he had sounded 
a retreat, he calmly explored the causes of his repulse, and 
invented new methods how to remedy his ow n defects and to 
baflie the advantages of the enemy. The winter season sus- 
pended his progress ; with the return of spring he again aspired 
to the conquest of Constantinople ; but, instead of traversing 
the hills of ijpirus, he turned his arms against Greece and the 
islands, where the spoils would repay the labour, and where the 
land and sea forces might pursue their joint operations witl^ 
vigour and effect. But, in the isle of Cephalonia, his projects 
were fatally blasted by an epidemical disease; Robert himself, 
in the seventieth year of his age, expired in his tent; and aamyi?®*' 
suspicion of poison was imputed, by public rumour, to his wife, 
or to the Greek emperor, m This premature death might allow 


no’VV'ilHam of Apulia (1. v. p. 276) describes the victory of the Normans, and 
forgets the two previous defeats, which are diligently recorded by Anna Comnena 
{L vL p. 159, 160, 161 fc. 5]). In her turn, she invents or magnifies a fourth action, 
to give the Venetians revenge and rewards Their own feelings were far different, 
since they deposed their doge, propier excidmm stoh (Dandulus in Chron, in 
^^^uratori. Script. Rerum Itaiicarum, tom. xii. p. 249}. 

The most authentic writers, William of Apulia (I. v. 277), Jeffrey Malaterra 
n. lii, c. 41, p, 589), and Romuald of Salerno (Chron. in Muratori, Script. Rerum 
Ital. tom. vii.), are ignorant of this crime so apparent to our countrymen William 
of Malmesbury (1. in. p. 107) and Roger de Hovedenfp. 710 in Script. postBedam), 
and the latter can tell how the just Alexius married, crowned, and burnt alive, his 
female accomplice. The English historian is indeed so blind that he ranks Robert 
Guiscard, or Wiscard, among the knights of Henry I. who ascended the throne 
fifteen years after the duke of Apulia's death. [WTien he died, Robert was on the 
point of sailing to Cephalonia, but he did not die in the island. He died (where 
he had made his winter quarters) at Bundicia on the nver Glykys, on the coast of 
Epirus. Heinemann {op, ett p. 40i-3^treats the question in an acute appendix, 
and makes it probable that this Glykys is to be connected with the VKvkv^ 
the name given by Strabo to the bay into which the Acheron flows — now called the 
bay of Pjb^ari. He conjectures that Bundicia is the ancient Pandosia. The 
Chronkson breve Nortmannicum, su^ ann,^ states that Guiscard died in Cauiopi 
and Romuald of Salerno s£^s afud insulant Casstopam ; hence it ha^been sup- 
pose that the place was Cassiope, on north side of the island of Corfu. 
Heinemanti would connect Cassiopa ” with Cassopia in Epirus. 'Fhe statement 
that he di^ in Cephalonia is due to Anna Comnena (vi. 6) and Anon. Bar. mb 
but is irreconciUble with the rest of the story .'f| 
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a boundless scope for the imagination of his future exploits : and 
the event sufficiently declares that tho Norman greatness was 
founded on his life.^^® Without the appearance of an enemy^ 
a victorious army dispersed or retreated in disorder and conster- 
nation ; and Alexius, who had trembled for his empire, rejoiced 
in his deliverance. The galley which transported the remains 
of Guiscard was shipwrecked on the Italian shore ; but the 
duke’s body was recovered from the sea, and deposited in tie 
sepulchre of Venusia/^^ a place more illustrious for the birth of 
Horace than for the burial of the Norman heroes, Eoger, 
his second son and successor, immediately sunk to the humble 
station of a duke of Apulia : the esteem or partiality of his 
father left tlie valiant Bohemond to the inheritance of his 
sword. I'he national tranquillity was disturbed by his claims, 
till the first crusade against the infidels of the East opened a 
more splendid field of glory and conquest. 

Reiimand Of humaii life the most glorious or humble prospects are 
alike and soon bounded by the sepulchre. The male line of 
Kobcrt Guiscard was extinguished, both in Apulia and at 
uoi- , eb ^Yntioch, in the second generation ; but his younger brother 
became the father of a line of kings ; and the son of the great 
count was endowed wdth the name, the conquests, and the spirit 
of the first Roger.^^^ The heir of that Norman adventurer was 
born in Sicily : and, at the age of only four years, he succeeded 
to the sovereignty of the island, a lot which reason might 


joyful Anna Coinncna scatters some flowers over the giave of an enemy 
(Aleviad, I vi. j). ib::-i66 fc. 6, 7]), and his best praise is the esteem and envy 06 
Willuiin the C'onqueior, the bo\ercign of his family. Graecia (says Malaterra) 
hostibus lecedeniinus libera laeta quievit . Apulia tota sive Calabria turbatur. 

Uibs Venusina mtet tantis dccorata sepulchris, 

IS one of the last lines of the Apulian s poem (1 v. p. 278). William of MalraesEairy 
( 1 . m. p. 107) inserts an epitaph on Guiscard, which is not worth transcribing. 

314 Yj»t Horace had few obligations to Venusia : he was carried to Rome in his 
childhood (Seim, i 6}, and his lepeated allusions to ^he doubtful limit of Apuha 
and Lucama (Carm in. 4 ; Serm n. 1) are unworthy of his age and gemus. 

Giannonc ttom. 11. p. 88-93) and the historians of the first crusade. 

BSThe reign of Roger, and the Norman kings of Sicilv, fills four books the 
Istona Civile of Giannone (tom. 11 1 xi.-xiv. p. 136-340), and is spread over the 
ninth and tenth volumes of the Italian Annals of Muraton. In the Bibhoth^ue 
Itahque (tom. 1. p. 171^-222) I find an useful abstract of Capecelatro, a modern 
Neapolitan, who has comiiosed, m two volumes, the history of his country from 
Roger 1 . to Fiederic II. inclusoe. [The old collection of authonties for Sicilian 
history by Faxellus (3579) leissued at Catania in 1749-52. The Neapolitan 
collection of G. l>el Re in 2 v ols (see below, note 1 18) includes some Sicilians. Some 
chronicler wntlen in the Sailun tongue WTre collected by Vincenzo de* Giovanni 
and published m 1865 (CronacLe Sicihane del secoh xm.-.\iv, c, xv.).] 
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envy, could she indulge for a moment the visionary^ though vir- 
tuous, wish of dominiqpL. Had Roger been content with his 
fruitful patrimony, an happy and grateful people might have 
blessed their benefactor; and, if a wise administration could 
have restored the prosperous times of the Greek colonies, 
the opulence and power of Sicily alone might have equalled the 
widest scope that could be acquired and desolated by the sword 
oi’ war. But the ambition of the great count was ignorant of 
these noble pursuits ; it was gratified by the vulgar means of 
violence and artifice. He sought to obtain the undivided 
possession of Palermo, of which one moiety had been ceded 
to the elder branch ; struggled to enlarge his Calabrian limits 
beyond the measure of former treaties ; and impatiently watched 
the declining health of his cousin William of Apulia, the grand- 
son of Robert. On the first intelligence of his premature death, Dnk© of 
Roger sailed from Palermo with seven galleys, cast anchor inuS?^*^ 
the bay of Salerno, received, after ten days" negotiation, an oath 
of fidelity from the Norman capital, commanded the submission 
of the barons, and extorted a legal investiture from the reluctant 
popes, who could not long endure either the friendship or enmity 
of a powerful vassal. The sacred spot of Benevento was respect- 
fully spared, as the patrimony of St. Peter ; but the reduction of 
Capua and Naples completed the design of his uncle Guiscard ; 
and the sole inheritance of the Norman conquests was possessed 
by the victorious Roger. A conscious superiority of power and 
merit prompted him to disdain the titles of duke and of count ; 
and the isle of Sicily, with a third perhaps of the continent of 
Jtaly, might form the basis of a kingdom which would only 
yield to the monarchies of France and England. The chiefs of 
the nation who attended his coronation at Palermo might doubt- 
lees pronounce under what name he should reign over them ; 
but the example of a Greek tyrant or a Saracen emir were 
insufficient to justify his regal character; and the nine kings 

According to the testimony of Philistus and Diodorus, the tyrant Dionysius 
of Syracuse could maintain a standing force of lo.coo horse, 100,000 foot, and 400 
galleys. Compare Hume (Essays, vm. i. p. 268, 435) and bis adversary Wallace 
(Numbers of Mankind, p. 306, 307). The rums of Agrigentum are the theme of 
every traveller, d’ Orville, Reidesel, Swinburne, &c. 

A contemporary historian of the acts of Roger, from the year 1127 to 1135, 
founds his title on merit and power, the consent of the barons, anc^the ancient 
royalty of Sicily and Palermo, without introducing pope Anacletus (Alexand. Ccs- 
nobii Telesini Abbatis de Rebus gestis Regis Rogerii, lib. iv. m Muratori, ScripC 
Rerum ItaL tom. v. p. 607-645 [printed, with Italian translation, in Del Re's 
Cronisti e senttori sincroni Napolitani, vol i. p. ‘^5 (^^845)3). 

voii. VT. 14 
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of the Latin world might disclaim their new associate, unless 
he were conse<^ated by the authority tof the supreme pontiff. 

FlriitlJurof The pride of Anacleius was pleased to confer a title which the 

imfwra* pride of the Norman had stooped to solicit; ^20 his own 
legitimacy was attacked by the adverse election of Innocent 
the Second ; and, while Anacletus sat in the Vatican, the suc- 
cessful fugitive was acknowledged by the nations of Europe. 
The infant monarchy of Roger was shaken, and almost oveJ- 
thrown, by the unlucky choice of an ecclesiastical patron ; and 
the sword of Lotliaire the Second of Germany, the excommunica- 
tions of Innocent, the fleets of Pisa, and the zeal of St, Bernard, 
were united for the ruin of the Sicilian robber. After a gallant 
resistance, the Norman prince was driven from the continent of 
Italy ; a new duke of Apulia was invested by the pope and the 
emperor, each of whom held one end of the gonjamn, or flag- 
staff, as a token that they asserted their right and suspended 
their quarrel. But such jealous friendship was of short and 
precarious duration ; the German armies soon vanished in disease 
and desertion ; the Apulian duke, with all his adherents, was 
exterminated by a conqueror who seldom forgave either the 
dead or the living; like his predecessor Leo the Ninth, the 
feeble though haughty pontiff became the captive and friend 
of the Normans ; and their reconciliation was celebrated by the 
eloquence of Bernard, who now revered the title and virtues of 
the king of Sicily. 

Htecoa^wita As a peiiance for his impious war against the successor of St. 

Peter, that monarch might have promised to display the banner 
of the cross, and he accomplished with ardour a vow so propitious., 
to his interest and revenge. The recent injuries of Sicily might 
provoke a just retaliation on the heads of the Saracens ; the 
Normans, whose blood had been mingled with so many subject 
streams, were encouraged to remember and emulate the naval 

Tbe kings of France, England, Scotland, Castile, .^ragon, Navarre, Sweden, 
Denmark, and Hungary The three first yere more ancient than Charlemagne; 
the tliree next yeic cicated by their sword, the three last by their baptism; 
and of these the king of Hungary alone was honoured or debased by a papal 
crown, 

1^ Fazellus, and i ciowd of Sicilians, had imagined a more early and indepen- 
dent coronation (a. r>. 1130, May 1), which Giannone unwillingly rejects (tom. ii. 
p. 137-144). This fiction IS disproed by the silence of contemporaries; nor can 
It be restored by a spurious ch.uter of Messina (Muraton, Annali dTlalia, tom. ix* 
p. ^40 ; Pdgi, Cntica, tom. n. p. 467, 468), 

l®i Roger corrupted the second person of Lothaire*s army, who sounded, or 
rather cried, a retreat ; for the G^^mans (says Cmnamus, 1 . ih. c. 1 p^. 51) are ig- 
noi an t of the use of trumpets. Most ignorant himself 1 [Cmnamus says that they 
did not use a trumpet ; not that they ^^ere ignfent of it j 
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trophies of their fathers, and in the maturity of their strength 
they contended with the decline of an African, power. When 
the Fatimite caliph departed for the conquest of Egypt, he 
rewarded the real merit and apparent fidelity of his servant 
Joseph with a gift of his royal mantle and forty Arabian horses, 
his palace, with its sumptuous furniture, and the government 
of the kingdoms of Tunis and Algiers. The Zeirides,!^^ the 
descendants of Joseph, forgot their allegiance and gratitude 
to a distant benefactor, grasped and abused the fruits of pros- 
perity ; and, after running the little course of an Oriental 
dynasty, were now fainting in their own weakness. On the 
side of the land, they were pressed by the Almohades, the 
fanatic princes of Morocco, while the sea-coast was open to the 
enterprises of the Greeks and Franks, who, before the close of 
the eleventh century, had extorted a ransom of two hundred 
thousand pieces of gold. By the first arms of Roger, the island 
or rock of Malta, which has been since ennobled by a military 
and religious csolony, was inseparably annexed to the crown of 
Sicily, Tripoli, ^23 a strong and maritime city, was the next 
object of his attack ; and the slaughter of the males, the cap- 
tivity of the females, might be justified by the frequent practice 
of the Moslems themselves. The capital of the Zeirides was 
named Africa from the country, and Mahadia ^^4 from the Arabian 
founder ; it is strongly built on a neck of land, but the imperfec- 
tion of the harbour is not compensated by the fertility of the 
adjacent plain. Mahadia was besieged by George the Sicilian 
admiral, with a fleet of one hundred and fifty galleys, amply 
^provided with men and the instruments of mischief ; the sove- 
reign had fled, the Moorish governor refused to capitulate, 
declined the last «nd irresistible assault, and, secretly escaping 
with the Moslem inhabitants, abandoned the place and its 
treasures to the rapacious Franks. In successive expeditions, 
the king of Sicily or his lieutenants reduced the cities of Tunis, 


* 2 aSee de Guignes. Hist. G€n6rale des Huns, tom. i. p. 369-373, and Cardonne, 
Hist. deTAfnque, See. sous la Domi»ation des Arabes, tom. n, p. 70-144- Their 
common original appears to be No vain. 

^TVipoU (says the Nubian geographer, or more properly the Sherif al EdrisO 
urbs fortiS, saxeo muro vallata, sita prope littus mans. Hanc expugnavit Rogerius* 
qui muiieribus captivts ductis, viros peremit. ^ 

^ See the geography of t-eo Africanus (in Ramusio, tom. 1. fol. 74, verso, foL 
75, recto) and Shaw’s Travels (p. xio), the viith book of Thuanus, and the 
arldi of the At^ de Vertot. The possession and defence of the place was olTeradl 
by Charles V. and wisely declined by the knighti of Malta. 
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Sa&x, Capsia, Bona, and a long tract of the sea-coast ; the 
fortresses were •garrisoned, the countryr was tributary, and a 
boast, that it held Africa in subjection, might be inscribed with 
some flattery on the sword of Roger. After his death, that 
sword was broken ; and these transmarine possessions were 
neglected, evacuated, or lost, under the troubled reign of his 
successor. The triumphs of Scipio and Belisarius have proved 
that the African continent is neither inaccessible nor invincible^ 
yet the great princes and powers of Christendom have repeatedly 
failed in their armaments against the Moors, who may still glory 
in the easy conquest and long servitude of Spain. 

BjpinvMioa Since the decease of Robert Guiscard, the Normans had re- 

A 0 Imquifehed, above sixty years, their hostile designs against the 

empirt of the East. The policy of Roger solicited a public and 
private union with the Greek princes, whose alliance would 
dignify his regal character ; he demanded in maiTiage a daughter 
of the Comnenian family, and the first steps of the treaty seemed 
to promise a favourable event. But the contemptuous treatment 
of his ambassadors exasperated the vanity of the new monarch ; 
and the insolence of the Byzantine court was expiated, accord- 
ing to the laws of nations, by the sufferings of a guiltless people.^*® 
With a fleet of seventy galleys George the admiral of Sicily ap- 
peared before Corfu ; and both the island and city were delivered 
into his hands by the disaffected inhabitants, who had yet to 
learn that a siege is still more calamitous than a tribute. In 
this invasion, of some moment in the annals of commerce, the 
Normans spread themselves by sea, and over the provinces of 
Greece ; and the venerable age of Athens, Thebes, and Corinth- 
was violated by rapine and cruelty. Of the wrongs of Athens, 
no memorial remains. The ancient walls, wMch encompassed, 
without guarding, the opulence of Thebes, were scaled by the 


m Pag} has accurately marked the African conquests of Roger ; and his cntidsra 
was supplied by his friend the Abb6 Longuerue with some Arabic meraonals {A.D. 
1147, No, 26, 27, A D H48, No. 16, A D. 1153. No 16) 

Appulus ct Calaber, Siculus mihi servit et Afer. 

A proud inscription, 'which denotes that the Norman conquerors were still dis- 
criminated from then chnstim and Moslem subjects 

Hugo Falcandus (Hist Sjcula, in Muratori, Script tom. vn. p. 270, 271) as- 
cribes these losses to the neglect or treachery of the admii al Majo. 

The silSnce of the Sicilian historians, w ho end too soon or begin too late, 
must foe supplied by Otho of Fnsmgen, a German (de Gestis Fredei ici 1 , 1 , u c. 
33, m Muratori, li»cript tom m p. 668), the Venetian Andiew Dandulus(ul tom. 
xiv p, 282, 283), and the Greek ^vtnteis Cmmunus ( 1 . m. c. 2-5) and Nicetas (in 
Manuel. I lu c. 2-6j. 
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Latin Christians ; but their sole use of the gospel was to sanctify 
an oath that the lawfuj owners had not secrefyd any relic of 
their inheritance or industry. On the approach of the Normans 
the lower town of Corinth was evacuated : the Greeks retired to 
the citadel, which was seated on a lofty eminence abundantly 
watered by the classic fountain of Pirene : an impregnable fortress, 
if the want of courage could be balanced by any advantages of art 
oj nature. As soon as the besiegers had surmounted the labour 
(their sole labour) of climbing the hill, their general, from the 
commanding eminence, admired his own victory, and testified 
his gratitude to heaven by tearing from the altar the precious 
image of Theodore the tutelary saint. The silk weavers of both 
sex6s, whom George transported to Sicily^ composed the most 
valuable part of the spoil, and, in comparing the skilful industry 
of the mechanic with the sloth and cowardice of the soldier, he 
was heard to exclaim that the distaff and loom were the only 
weapons which the Greeks were capable of using. The progress 
of this naval armament was marked by two conspicuous events, 
the rescue of the king of France and the insult of the Byzantine 
capital. In his return by sea from an unfortunate crusade, Louis 
th^ Seventh was intercepted by the Greeks, who basely violated 
the laws of honour and religion. The unfortunate encounter of 
the Norman fleet delivered the royal captive ; and, after a free 
and honourable entertainment in the court of Sicily, Louis con- 
tinued his journey to Rome and Paris. In the absence of the 
emperor, Constantinople and the Hellespont were left without 
defence and without the suspicion of danger. The clergy and 
geople, for the soldiers had followed the standard of Manuel, 
were astonished and dismayed at the hostile appearance of a line 
of galleys, which bpldly east anchor in the front of the Imperial 
city. The forces of the Sicilian admiral were inadequate to the 
siege or assault of an immense and populous metropolis; but 
George enjoyed the glory of humbling the Greek arrogance, and 
of marking the path qf conquest to the navies of the West. He 
landed some soldiers to rifle the fruits of the royal gardens, and 
pointed with silver, or more probably with fire, the arrows which 
he discharged against the paiifce of the Ceesars.^^^* This playful 

To this imperfect capture and speedy rescue, I apply the vap’ bkcyov top 
ak^viu of Cmnamus, 1. ii. c. 19, p. 49. Muratori, on tolerable evidence (Annali 
d Italia, tom. ix. p. 420, 421), laughs at the delicacy of the French, wlib mamtain, 
mansque nullo impediente penculo ad regnum propnum reversurn esse : yet I ob- 
serve that their advocate, Ducange, is less positive as the commentator on Cmna- 
mus than as the editor of Joinville. 

^30 In paiatium legmm sagittas igneas mjecit, slys Dandulus ; but Nicetas, U ii. 


Hit admiral 
dell verg Louis 
vn,of 
Francs 


Insults Con- 
stantinople 
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outrage of the of Sicily, who had surprised an unguarifed 

moment. Manual affected to despise, ]vhile his martial spirit 
auuis^tusand the forces of the empire were awakened to revenge. The 
Archipelago and Ionian sea were covered with his squadrons and 
those of Venice; but 1 know not by what favourable allowance 
of transports, victuallers, and pinnaces, our reason, or even fancy, 
can be reconciled to the stupendous account of fifteen hundred 
vessels, which is proposed by a Byzantine historian. These ope|j- 
ations were directed with prudence and energy; in his home- 
ward voyage George lost nineteen of his galleys, which were 
separated and taken ; after an obstinate defence, Corfu implored 
the clemency of her lawful sovereign ; nor could a ship, a soldier 
of the Norman prince, be found, unless as a captive, within "the 
limits of the Eastern empire. The prosperity and the health of 
Roger were already in a declining state ; while he fistened in his 
palace of Palermo to the messengers of victory or defeat, the in- 
vincible Manuel, the foremost in every assault, was celebrated 
by the Greeks or Latins as the Alexander or Hercules of the 
age. 

A prince of such a temper could not be satisfied with having 
repelled the insolence of a barbarian. It was the right and 
A ». it might be the interest and glory, of Manuel to restore 

the ancient majesty of the empire, to recover the provinces 
of Italy and Sicily, and to chastise this pretended king, the 
grandson of a Norman vassal. The natives of Calabria were 
still attached to the Greek language and worship, which had 
been inexorably proscribed by the Latin clergy : after the loss 
of her dukes, Apulia was chained as a servile appendage to 
the cwwn of Sicily ; the founder of the monarchy had ruled by 
the sword ; and his death had abated the fei^r, without healing 
the discontent, of his subjects ; the feudal government was always 
pregnant with the seeds of rebellion ; and a nephew of Roger him- 
self invited the enemies of his family and nation. The majesty 
of the purple, and a series of Hungarian and Turkish wars, pre- 
vented Manuel from embarking his person in the Italian expedi- 
tion. To tlie brave and noble Palseologus, his lieutenant, the^ 

a 8. p. 66, tratisforms them into ipyel^^^fou< exo>^a arpoKTowy, and adds that 
Manuel styled this insult iraiyuov and ycAura . ATjtrrewoi^o. These arrows, by the 
compiler, ^[mcent de Beauvais are a^m transmuted into gold. 

^ tst por the invasion of Italy, which is almost overlooked by Nicetas, see the more 
polite histQry of Cinnamus (I. iv. c 1-15, p. 78-101), who introduces a diffuse narra- 
tive by a lofty profession, »epl ri* tc «ai nic TrwAwv «crxtrrfTo ramus 

h tiM-musuTO fnu 
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Greek monarch entrusted a fleet and army ; the siege of Bari 
was his first exploit ; in every operation, ^gold as well as 
steel was the instrument of victory. Salerno, and some places 
along the Western coast, maintained their fidelity to the Norman 
king ; but he lost in two campaigns the greater part of his con- 
tinental possessions; and the modest emperor, disdaining all 
flattery and falsehood, was content with the reduction of three 
hundred cities or villages of Apulia and Calabria, whose names 
and titles were inscribed on all the walls of the palace. ThemsAwiigftof 
prejudices of the Latins were gratified by a genuine or fictitious fSiyiSfth* 
donation under the seal of the German Caesars ; the sue- 

cesgor of Constantine soon renounced this ignominious pretence, ** 
claimed the indefeasible dominion of Italy, and professed his 
design of ch^ing the barbarians beyond the Alps. By the art- 
ful speeches, liberal gifts, and unbounded promises of their 
Eastern ally, the free cities were encouraged to persevere in 
their generous struggle against the despotism of Frederic Bar- 
barossa ; the walls of Milan were rebuilt by the contributions of 
Manuel ; and he poured, says the historian, a river of gold into 
the bosom of Ancona, w4iose attachment to the Greeks was for- 
tified by the jealous enmity of the Venetians.^®^ The situation 
and trade of Ancona rendered it an important garrison in the 
heart of Italy ; it was twice besieged by the arms of Frederic ; 
the Imperial forces were twice repulsed by the spirit of freedom ; 
that spirit was animated by the ambassador of Constantinople ; 
and the most intrepid patriots, the most faithful servants, were 
rewarded by the wealth and honours of the Byzantine court. ^34 
uThe pride of Manuel disdained and rejected a barbarian colleague ; 
his ambition was excited by the hope of stripping the purple 
from the German^usurpers, and of establishing, in the West, as 
in the East, his lawful title of sole emperor of the Romans. 

With this view, he solicited the alliance of the people and the 

• 

The latm, Otho (de Gestis Frederid I. L ii. c. 30, p. 734), attests the forgery ; 
the Greek, Cinnamus (1. i. c. 4, p. 78), claims a promise of restitution from Conrad 
and Frederic. An act of fraud is always credible when it is told of the Greeks. 

^®^Quod Anconitani Graecurn imperium nimis diligerent . . . Veneti spcciali 
odio Anconam oderimt. The cause of love, perhaps of envy, were the bcneficia, 
flumen aureum of the emperor , and the Latin narrative is confirmed by Cmnamus 
(I iv. c, 14, p, 98). 

^^Muratori mentions the two sieges of Ancona : the first, m 1 167, against 
Frederic L m person (Annali, tom. x. p. 39, &c.), the second, in 1173, against his 
lieutenant Christian, archbishop of Mentz, a man unworthy of his name and office 
(p. 76, &c.). It is of the second siege that we possess an onginal narrative, which 
lie has published in his great collection (tom. vu t>, 921-946). 
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Kshop of Rotifie. ScTetal of fhe nobles embraced the cause of 
the Greek ipnonarch ; the splendid nuptidls of his niece with Odo 
Frangipani secured the support of that powerful family, and 
his royal standard or image was entertained with due reverence 
in the ancient metropolis.^^® During the quarrel between Frederic 
and Alexander the Third, the pope twice received in the Vatican 
the ambassadors of Constantinople. They flattered his piety 
by the long-promised union of the two churches, tempted th^ 
avarice of his venal court, and exhorted the Roman pontiff to 
seize the just provocation, the favourable moment, to humble 
the savage insolence of , the Alemanni, and to acknowledge the 
true representative of Constantine and Augustus.^^^ 

Faiiwflofiiii But these Italian conquests, this universal reign, soon escaped 
from the hand of the Greek emperor. His first demands were 
eluded by the prudence of Alexander the Third, who paused on 
this deep and momentous revolution, nor could the pope be 
seduced by a personal dispute to renounce the perpetual inherit- 
ance of the I^atin name. After his re-union with Frederic, he 
spoke a more peremptory language, confirmed the acts of his 
predecessors, excommunicated the adherents of Manuel, and pro- 
nounced the final separation of the churches, or at least the 
empires, of Constantinople and Rome,^®^ The free cities of 
Lombardy no longer remembered their foreign benefactor, and, 
without preserving the friendship of Ancona, he soon incurred 
the enmity of Venice.^^^ By his own avarice, or the complaints 
of hiH subjects, the Greek emperor was provoked to arrest the 
persons, and confiscate the effects, of the Venetian merchants. 
This violation of the public faith exasperated a free and commer^ 


We derive this anecdote from an anonymous chronicle of Fossa Nova, pub- 
lished by Muratoii (Script Ital tom vn p 874). [ = Annales Ceccanenses, m 

Perl*, Mon m\ 276 

^^®The BatriXetoj ofTj/xetoi^ ot Cinnamub (1 iv. c. 14, p. 99) is susceptible*' of this 
double sense A standard is more Latin, an image mo^tC Greek. 

Nihilominus quoque i>etebat, lit quia occasio justa et tempos opportimura et 
acceptable sc olnulerant, Romani corona impeni a sancto apostolo sibi redderetur ; 
quomam non ad hredcnci Alamanni, sed ad suum jus asseruit pertmere {Vit Alex- 
andn III a Cardinal Airagoniae, in Script Rerum Ital. tom. iii. par. i. p. 458), 
His second enibassy w-as accompanied cum immensa, raultitudine pecumarum, 

Nimib alta et pei plexa sunt (Vit. Alexandn III. p. 460, 461), says the cautious 

pope. 

etpat Atytoi Viauj} rjj i e<i>Tepf irpoi Tijr irpecrSvrepap troAou avo^pa.yeiiTwv 
(Cmnaraus, 1. iv. c. 14, p. 99) 

In his vlth book, (. innamus describes the Venetian war, which Nicetas has 
not thought worthy of his attention The Italian accounts, ■which do not satisfy 
()ur curiosity, are leportcd by the ^mnahst Miir^on, undei the years 1171, 
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cial people : one hundred galleys were launched and armed in 
as many days ; they swept the coasts of Dalmatia jmd Greece ; 
hut, after some mutual wounds, the war was terminated by an 
agreement, inglorious to the empire, insufficient for the republic ; 
and a complete vengeance of these and of fresh injuries was 
reserved for the succeeding generation. The lieutenant of Man- 
uel had informed his sovereign that he was strong enough to 
cjuell any domestic revolt of Apulia and Calabria ; but that his 
forces were inadequate to resist the impending attack of the 
king of Sicily. His prophecy was soon verified ; the death of 
Palaeologus devolved the command on several chiefs, alike emi- 
nent in rank, alike defective in military talents ; the Greeks 
were oppressed by land and sea; and a captive remnant, that 
escaped the^words of the Normans and Saracens, abjured all 
future hostility against the person or dominions of their con- 
queror.i^i Yet the king of Sicily esteemed the courage and 
constancy of Manuel, who had landed a second army on the 
Italian shore ; he respectfully addressed the new Justinian, soli- 
cited a peace or truce of thirty years, accepted as a gift the 
regal title, and acknowledged himself the military vassal of 
the Roman empire. The Byzantine Caesars acquiesced in this 
shadow of dominion, without expecting, perhaps without de- poMewithtUd 
Siring, the service or a Norman army; and the truce or thirty ad. ii66 
years was not disturbed by any hostilities between Sicily and 
Constantinople. About the end of that period, the throne of 
Manuel was usurped by an inhuman tyrant, who had deserved 
the abhorrence of his country and mankind : the sword of 
YVilliara the Second, the grandson of Roger, was drawn by a 
fugitive of the Comnenian race ; and the subjects of Andronicus 
might salute the Strangers as friends, since they detested their 
sovereign as the worst of enemies. The Latin historians ex- i.a»t war 

patiate on the rapid progress of the four counts who invaded jaa 

^^^This victory is itientaoned by Romuald of Salerno {in Muratori, Script. Ital 
tom, vil p. 198). It is whimsical enough that in the praise of the king of Sicily 
Cinnamus (L iv. c, 13, p. 97, 98) is much warmer and more copious than Falcandus 
(p. 268, 270). But the Greek is fond of description, and the Latin historian is not 
fond of William the Bad. 

the epistle of William 1 . see Cinnamus (1. iv. c. 15, p. jor, 102) and 
Nicetas (I ii. c. 8). It is difficult to affirm whether these Greeks deceived them- 
selves, or the public, in these flattering portraits of the grandeur of the empire. 

^^I can only quote of original evidence, the poor chronicles of i?icard of Cie* 
mona (p. 603), and of Fossa Nova (p. 875), as they are published in the vnth tome 
of Muratori’s historians. The king of Sicily sent his troops contra nequitiani An- 
dronici . . * ad acqmrendura inipenum C. P. They were capti aut corflusi . , , 
decMspti captique, by Isaac, * 
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Eoinania wltib ^ fl^et and army, and reduced many castles and 
cities to t|^ oijedietice of the king of ^ Sicily. The Greeks 
accuse ana magnify the wanton and sacrilegious cruelties that 
were perpetrated in the sack of Thessalonica, the second city 
of the empire. The former deplore the fate of those invincible 
but unsuspecting warriors, who were destroyed by the arts of a 
vanquished foe. The latter applaud, in songs of triumph, the 
repeated victories of their countrymen on the sea of Marmom 
or Propontis, on the banks of the Strymon, and under the walls 
of Durazzo. A revolution, which punished the crimes of An- 
dronicus, had united against the Franks the zeal and courage 
of the successful insurgents : ten thousand were slain in battle, 
and Isaac Angelus, the new emperor, might indulge his vanity 
or vengeance in the treatment of four thousand captives. Such 
was the event of the last contest between the Greeks and Nor- 
mans : before the expiration of twenty years, the rival nations 
were lost or degraded in foreign servitude ; and the successors 
of Constantine did not long survive to insult the fall of the 
Sicilian monarchy. 

sceptre of Roger successively devolved to his son and 
might be confounded under the name of 
William ; they are strongly discriminated by the epithets of the 
had and the good ; but these epithets, which appear to describe 
the perfection of vice and virtue, cannot strictly be applied to 
either of the Norman princes. When he was roused to arms 
by danger and shame, the first William did not degenerate 
from the valour of his race ; but his temper was slothful ; his 
manners were dissolute ; his passions headsti-ong and xniscMev^** 
OU8 ; and the monarch is responsible, not only for his personal 
vices, but for those of Majo, the great admiral, who abused 
the confidence, and conspired against the life, of his benefactor. 
From the Arabian conquest, Sicily had imbibed a deep tincture 
of Oriental manners ; the despotism, the pomp, and even the 
harem, of a sultan ; and a Christian people was oppressed and in- 
sulted by the ascendant of the eunuchs, who openly professed, 
or secretly cherished, the religion of Mahomet. An eloquent 

the failure of Cinnamus, we are now reduced to Nicetas (in Andronico, 1 . 

. c. 7, 8, 9, L il c, i in Isaac. Angelo, L i, c. 1-4), who now becomes a respectable 
contemoor^. As he survived the emperor and the empire, he is above flattery ; 
hut the tall of Constantinople exasperated his prejudices against the Latins. For the 
honour of learning I shall observe that Homer's gr^t Commentator, Eustathius, 
archbishop of Thessalonica, refused to desert his lock. [For Eustathius and his 
work on the siege of ThessalonicL see Appendix i.] 
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historian of the times has delineated the misfortunes of 
his country : the anfbition and fall of the ungra^pful Majo ; 

the revolt and punishment of his assassins ; the imprisonni^6nt 
and deliverance of the king himself ; the private feuds that arose 
from the public confusion ; and the various forms of calamity 
and discord which afflicted Palermo, the island, and the conti- 
nent, during the reign of William the First, and the minority 
df his son. The youth, innocence, and beauty of William the'a^uuunii.* 
Second endeared him to the nation : the factions were recon- 
ciled ; the laws were revived ; and, from the manhood to the pre-K^^Tis^*®’ 
mature death of that amiable prince, Sicily enjoyed a short 
season of peace, justice, and happiness, whose value was enhanced 
by the remembrance of the past and the dread of futurity. The 
legitimate male posterity of Tancred of Hauteville was extinct in 
the person of the second William ; but his aunt, the daughter of 
Roger, had married the most powerful prince of the age ; and 
Henry the Sixth, the son of Frederic Barbarossa, descended from 
the Alps, to claim the Imperial crown and the inheritance of his 
wife. Against the unanimous wish of a free people, this inherit- 
ance could only be acquired by arms ; and I am pleased to trans- 
cribe the style and sense of the historian Falcandus, who writes 
at the moment and on the spot, with the feelings of a patriot, and 
the prophetic eye of a statesman. Constantia, the daughter of Lamontotion 
^Sicily, nursed from her cradle in the pleasures and plenty, and twiSn rii- 

candtut 


^■ 4 ® The Historia Sicilia of Hugo Fetlcandus, which properly extendsfrom 1154 to 
X169, is inserted in the viith volume of Muiaton’s Collection (tom. vii. p. 259- 
344), and preceded by an eloquent preface or epistle (p. 251-258) de Calamitatibus 
iSteifee;^ [Re-edited by Del Re in Cronisti e scritton sincroni napoletani, 1845. ] 
Falcandus has been styled the Tacitus of Sicily ; and, after a just but immense 
abatement, from the fii«t to ^'j'twelfth century, from a senator to a monk, I would 
not strip him of his title . his narrative is rapid and perspicuous, his style bold and 
elegant, his observation keen ; he had studied mankind, and feels like a man. I 
can only regret the narrow and barren field on which his labours have been cast. 
[Cp. App- I. For the history of Sicily from the accession of William the Bad to 
1177 see F. Holzach, Die auswartige Politik des Konigreichs Sicilien 1154-1177 

^ ^ 46 xhe laborious Benedictines (I’Art de verifier les Dates, p. 896) are of opinion 
that the true name ol Falcandus is Fulcandus, or Foucault. According to them, 
Hugues Foucault, a Frenchman by bfrth, and at length abbot of St, Denys, had 
followed into Sicily his patron Stephen de la Perche, uncle to the mother of William 
II, archbishop of Palermo, and great chancellor of the kingdom. Yet Falcandus 
has all the feelings of a Sicilian ; and the title of Alumnus (which he bestows on 
himself) appears to indicate that he was born or at least educated, in the island. 
[See Appendix i.] • 

Falcand. p. 303. Richard de St. Germane begins h'ls history from the death 
and praises of William II. After some unmeaning epithets, he thus continues ; 
Legis et justitiae cultus tempore suo vigebat in regno ; suA erat quilibet sorte con- 
tentus (were they mortals ?) ; ubique pax, ubiqu^ securitas, nec latronum metiiebat 
viator insidias, nec maris nauta offendicula piraiarura (Script. Rerum Ital tom. 
vii. p. 969). 
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educated ia ibe arts and manners, of this fortunate isle, de- 
parted long since to enrich the barbarfans with our treasures, 
and now returns with her savage allies, to contaminate the 
beauties of her venerable parent. Already I behold the swarms 
of angry barbarians ; our opulent cities, the places flourishing 
in a long peace, are shaken with fear, desolated by slaughter, 
consumed by rapine, and polluted by intemperance and lust. 

I see the massacre or captivity of our citizens, the rapes of oift 
virgins and matrons. In this extremity (he interrogates a 
friend) how must the Sicilians act ? By the unanimous election 
of a king of valour and experience, Sicily and Calabria might 
yet be preserved ; for in the levity of the Apulians, ever 
eager for new revolutions, I can repose neither confidence nor 
hope.^^® Should Calabria be lost, the lofty towers, *^he numerous 
youth, and the naval strength, of Messina might guard the 
passage against a foreign invader. If the savage Germans 
coalesce with the pirates of Messina ; if they destroy with fire 
the fruitful region, so often wasted by the fires of mount i^itna,^^^ 
what resource will be left for the interior parts of the island, 
these noble cities which should never be violated by the hostile 
footsteps of a barbarian ? Catana has again been overwhelmed 
by an earthquake ; the ancient virtue of Syracuse expires m 
poverty and solitude ; but Palermo is still crowned with a 
diadem, and her triple walls inclose the active multitudes of^ 
Christians and Sai^acens. If the two nations, under one king, 

Constantia, primis a cunabuUs in deliciarutn tuarum affluent!^ diutius edu- 
caiai luisque mstitutis [^mstituta], doctrinis et moribus informata, tandem opibus tuis . 
Barbaros delatura [ditatursO discessit ; et nunc cum ingentibus copiis ’p -I 
revertitur, ul pulchernma fiDulchernmae] nutncis ornamenta [. . .J barbaric^ 
foeditate contanimet . . . Intueri mihi jam videor't 'rbuleAtas barbarorura acies 
. . , civitates opulentas et loca dmturn^ pace florentia, metu concutere, caede 
vastare, rapims alU'reie, et foedare luxunA. : [occurruni] hinc cives aut [resistendo^ 
gladiis intercept!, aiu [. , .] servitute depress! [illmcl virgines [• . .1 constupratae, 
matrons, &c. [p. ! 25 V 4 ]. 

Certe si regemlsibi] non dubiae virtutis elegerint,^^nec a Saraoenis Christian! 
a Cbristiams Saraceni] dissentiant, potent rex creatus rebus licet quasi desperatis 
et ffere] perditis subveaue, et incursus hostium, si piudenter egerit, propulsare, 

Apuhs, qui, semper novitate gaudentes, novarum rerum studiis agtintur, 
nihil arbitror spei aut fiduciie leponendum. 

Si civium tuorurn vntutom et audaciam attendas, . . . murorum etiam ambi' 
turn densis turnbus nrcumsept'.im. 

crudelitaie piratiol Theutonum confligat atrocitas, et inter ambustos 
lapides, et AKthnoe fiagi antis incendia, &c, 

pd!rtem, quam nobilissanarum civitatum fulgor illustrat, quse et toti 
regno SI nguiari meruit pnvilegio prseeminere, nefarium esset . . . vel barbarorum 
ingressu pollui. I wish to transcnlic his florid, but curious, description of the 
palace, city, and luxtinant plain of Palermo. 

Vires non suppetunt, et conatus tuos tarn inopia civium, quam paucitas bella- 
tomrn chdunt ^ 
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can unite for their common safety, they may rush on the bar- 
barians with invincible «irms. But, if the Saracens, fatigued by 
a repetition of injuries, should now retire and rebel; if they 
should occupy the castles of the mountains and sea-coast, the 
unfortunate Christians, exposed to a double attack, and placed 
as it were between the hammer and the anvil, must resign them 
selves to hopeless and inevitable servitude/' We must not 
fijrget that a priest here prefers his country to his religion ; and 
that the Moslems, whose alliance he seeks, were still numerous 
and powerful in the state of Sicily. 

The hopes, or at least the wishes, of Falcandus were at first 
gratified by the free and unanimous election of Tancred, the of Bicuy^^^ 
grandson of the first king, whose birth was illegitimate, but whose 
civil and military virtues shone without a blemish. During four 
years, the term of his life and reign, he stood in arms on the 
farthest verge of the Apulian frontier, against the powez*s of 
Germany ; and the restitution of a royal captive, of Constantia 
herself, without injuiy or ransom, may appear to surpass the 
most liberal measure of reason. After his decease, the kingdom 
of his widow and infant ,son fell without a struggle ; and Henry 
pursued his victorious march from Capua to Palermo. The poli- 
tical balance of Italy was destroyed by his success ; and, if the 
pope and the free cities had consulted their obvious and real 
interest, they would have combined the powers of earth and 
heaven to prevent the dangerous union of the German empire 
with the kingdom of Sicily. But the subtle policy, for which 
the Vatican has so often been praised or arraigned, was on this 
, occasion blind and inactive ; and, if it were true that Celestine 
tS(e*%iird had kicked away the Imperial crown from the head 
of the prostrate Henr such an act of impotent nride could 


At vero, quia difficile est Christianos in tanto rerum turbine, sublato regis tjmore 
Saracenos non opprimere, si Saraceni [. . ,] mjuriis fatigati ab eis coeperint dissi- 
dere, et castella forte mantyiia vel montanas munitiones occupaverint ; ut htnc cum 
'Fheutonicis summ^ [sit] virtute pugnandum illinc Saracenis crebris msultibus occur- 
rendum, quid putas acturi sunt Siculi inter has depressi angustias, et velut inter 
malleum et incudem niulto cum discnmme constituti? hoc utique agent quod 
poterunt, ut se Barbaris miserabili Conditione dedentes, m eorum se conferant 
potestatem. O utinam plebis et [ac] procerum , Chnstianorum et Saracenorumyota 
conveniant ; ut regem sibi concorditer eligentes, [irruentes] barbaros totis virzbus, 
toto conamme, totisque desiderus proturbare contendant. The Normans and 
Sicilians appear to be confounded. , 

^^The testimony of an Englishman, of Roger de Hoveden (p. 689), will HghOy 
weigh against the silence of German and Italian history {Muratori, Annali dTtalia 
torn. X. p, 156). T he priests and pilgrims, who returned from Rome, exalted, hy 
every tale, the omnipotence of the holy fathei < 
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serve only to cancel an obligation and provoke an enemy. Tbe 
Genoese, who ^njoyed a beneficial iimde and establishment in 
Sicily, listened to the promise of his boundless gratitudeand speedy 
departure ; their fleet commanded the straits of Messina, and 
opened the harbour of Palermo ; and the first act of this gowm- 
ment was to abolish the privileges, and to seize the property, of 
these imprudent allies. The last hope of Falcandus was* de- 
feated by the discord of the Christians and Mahometans ; 
fought in the capital ; several thousands of the latter were slain ; but 
their surviving brethren fortified the mountains, and disturbed 
above thirty years the peace of the island. By the policy of 
Frederic the Second, sixty thousand Saracens were transplant^ to 
Nocera in Apulia. In their wars against the Roman church, ^the 
emperor and his son Mainfroy were strengthened and disgraced 
by the serv ice of the enemies of Christ ; and this national colony 
maintained their religion and manners in the heart of Italy, till 
they were extirpated, at the end of the thirteenth century, by 
the zeal and revenge of the house of Anjou. All the calam- 
ities which the prophetic orator had deplored were surpassed 
by the cruelty and avarice of the Gentian conqueror. He vio- 
lated the royal sepulchres, and explored the secret treasures of 
the palace, Palermo, and the whole kingdom : the pearls and 
jewels, however precious, might be easily removed ; but one 
hundred and sixty horses were laden with the gold and silver of 
Sicily. The young king, his mother and sisters, and the 
nobles of both sexes, were separately confined in the fortresses 
of the Alps ; and, on the slightest rumour of rebellion, the 
captives were deprived of life, of their eyes, or of the hope of 
posterity. Constantia herself was touched with syrapaxl^ 
the miseries of her country ; and the hU;rpss ®f the Norman line 


Ego enim in eo cum Teutonicis manere non debeo (Caffari, Annal. Genuenses, 
in Muratori, Script. Rerum Italicarum, tom. vi. p. 367, 368). 

For the Saracens of Sicily and Nocera, see the Annals of Muratori (tom. x* p. 
J49, and A.D. 1223, 1247), Giannone (tom. ii. p, 385), and of the originals, in Mma- 
tori^s Collection, Richard de St. Germane (tom. vii. p. 996), Matteo SpinClH de 
Giovenaz»o (tom. vii. p. 1064), Nicholas de Jamsilla (tom. x. p. 494), and Matteo 
Villani (tom. xiv. 1. vii. p. 103). The last 01 these insinuates that, in reducing the 
Saracens of Nocera, Charles II. of Anjou employed rather artifice than violence. 

Muratori quotes a passage fiom Arnold of Lubec (1. iv. c. 20). Repent 
thesauros abscondxtos, et omnem lapidura pietiosorum et gemmarum glonam, ita 
ut oneratis i#o somai iis glouose ad terrani suam redient, Roger de Hovedeo, who 
mentions the violation of the royaltomb and corpses, computes the spoil of Salerno 
at 200,000 ounces of gold (p. 746). On these occasions, I am almost tempted to 
exclaim with the listening maid m 1^ Fontaine, “jfe voudrois bieu avoir ce qui 
manque ”, 
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might struggle to check her despotic husband, and to save the 
patrimony of her new-hom son, of an emperor so famous in the 
next age under the name of Frederic the Second, Ten years 
after this revolution, the French monarchs annexed to their SSSSi?*** 
crown the duchy of Normandy; the sceptre of her ancient 
dukes had been transmitted, by a grand-daughter of William 
the Conqueror, to the house of Plantagenet ; and the adventurous 
Normans, who had raised so many trophies in France, England, 
and Ireland, in Apulia, Sicily, and the East, were lost, either 
in victory or servitude, among the vanquished nations. 
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CHAFTEK LTTI 

The Turks oj tke House of Seljuk — Their Revolt against Mahmud^ 
Conqueror of IhmloUan — Togrul subdues Persia, and protects 
the Caliphs — Defeat and Captivity of the Pmperor Romanus 
Diogenes by Alp Arslan — Power and Magnificence of Malek 
Shah — Conquest of Asia Minor and Syria — State and Oppres- 
sion of Jerusalem — Pilgrimages to the Holy Sepulchre 

’anwTttrk# From the isle of Sicily the reader must transport himself beyond 
the Caspian Sea, to the original seat of the Turks or Turkmans, 
against whom the first crusade was principally directed. Their 
Scythian empire of the sixth century was long since dissolved ; 
but the name was still famous among the Greeks and Orientals ; 
and the fragments of the nation, each a powerful and indepen- 
dent people, were scattered over the desert from China to the 
Oxus and the Danube : the colony of Hungarians was ad- 
mitted into the republic of Europe, and the thrones of Asia 
were occupied by slaves and soldiers of Turkish extraction. 
While Apulia and Sicily were subdued by the Norman lanc^, a 
swarm of these nortliern shepherds overspread the kingdoms of 
Persia : their princes of the race of Seljuk erected a spkSlfSEi3 
and solid empire from Samarcand to thK 4 i^onfines of Greece and 
Egypt ; and the Turks have maintained their dominion in Asia 
Minor till the victorious crescent has been planted on the dome 
of St. Sophia. 

One of the greatest of the Turkish pri^jces was Mamood or 
Mahmud,^ the Gaznevide, who reigned in the eastern provinces 


^ I am indebtetl for his chaiacter and history to d’Herbelot (Biblioth^ue Orien- 
tale, Makmmd, p. 533"537)i de Guignes(HistoiredesHnns. tom. iii. p. iSS-ip)f 
aad our countryman, Colonel Alexander Dow (vol. i. p. 23-83). In, the two wst 
volumes of his History of Ilmdostan, he styles himself the translator of the Persian 
Fenshta ; bdt in bis floiid text u is not easy to distinguish the version and the on- 
mnal. [This work of Dow has been superseded by the translation of Colonel 
Briggs : ** History ot the Mahomedan Power in India till the year i6ia, trans- 
lati^ from the original Persian of Mohanied Kasim Fenshta/‘ in 4 vols., 1829, 
Cp. his remarks on Dow's work fi the Prelace, vob j. p. vi, vu,] 
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of Petsia one thmisand ye^ars after the birth of Chriift:.? Mm 
father Sebectagi was this slave of the slave of the slave of the 
eommandar of the faithful. But in this descent of servitude, 
the first degree was merely titular, since it was filled by the 
sovereign of Transoxiana and Chorasan, who still paid a nominal 
allegiance to the caliph of Bagdad. The second rank was that 
of a minister of state, a lieutenant of the Samanides,^ who broke, 
his revolt, the bonds of political slavery. But the third step 
w«m a State of real and domestic servitude in the family of * that 
rebel; from which Sebectagi, by his courage and dexterity, 
^cended to tlie supreme command of the city and province of 
Gazim,® as the son-in-law and successor of his grateful master, 
The^falling dynasty of the Samanides was at first protected, and 
at last overthrown, by their servants; and, in the public dis- 
orders, the fortune of Mahmud continually increased. For him, 
the title of sultan ^ was first invented ; and his kingdom was 
enlarged from Transoxiana to the neighbourhood of Ispahan, 
from the shores of the Caspian to the mouth of the Indus. But 
the principal source of his fame and riches was the holy war 
which he waged against the Gentoos of Hindostan. In this 
foreign narrative I may not consume a page ; and a volume 
would scarcely suffice to recapitulate the battles and sieges of 
his twelve expeditions. Never was the Musulman hero dis-SinaotSi* 

® The dynasty of the Samanides continued 125 years, A.D. 874-999, under ten 
princes. » See their succession and ruin, in the Tables of M, de Guignes (Hist, des 
Huns, tom. i. p. 404-406). They were followed [south of the Oxtis] by the 
Gaatn^des, A.D. 9^1183. (See tom, i. p. 239, 240.) His division of nations 
often dibtnri:^ the senes of time and place. 

hortos non habet ; est emporium et domicllium mcrcaturae Indicae. 

Abulfedae Geograph. Reiske, ta^ xxiii. p. 349 ; d'Herbelot, p. 364. It has not 
been visited by any modern fe^^ller, [Subuktigin conquered Bhst and KusdSr 
m A.D. 978. For the story of his rise, cp. Nizam al-Mulk, Siasset Nameh, tr. 

Schefer*^ 140 

^ By the ambassador of the cahph of Bagdad, who employed an Arabian or 
Chaldaic word that signifies Urd and #w<2r/'^r (d’Herbelot, p. 825). It is interpreted 
Bamke^ Bao'tX^.w, by the Byzantine writers of the eleventh century ; and 
the naiB^ ii[;Sat>Xram, Soldanus) is familiarly employed in the Greek and Latin 
after it had passed from the Gaznevides to the Seljukides, and other 
emuis of Asia and Egypt. Ducange (Dissertation xvi. sur Joinville, p, 238-240, 

Gloss. Grmc. et Latin.) labours to fin# the title of sultan in the ancient kingdom 
of Persia ; but his proofs are mere shadows ; a proper name in the Themes of 
Constantine (ii ii), an anticipation of Zonatas, &c. and a medal of Kai Khosrou, 

{m he believes) the Sassanide of the vith, but the Seljukide of Iconium of the 
xiiith, century (de Guignes, Hist, des Huns, tom. i. p. 246). [The y tie suiiaitt 
for the^ptam of the bcidyguard, was introduced at least as early as the reign dT 
Mulawakkil, in the middle of the 9th century. It has been conjectured (by Wm- 
b^y| that the name of one of the sons of the Hungarian chief Arpad, is 

really The old Vienna chrmiicie gives his name as Zoltan, and the scribe 

of iCing Bela, as ZuUa^ • < 
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mayed by the kticAemerntj of tbe seasons, the heiglit of |tbe 
mountains, the, breadth of the rivers/ the barrenness of 
desert, the multitudes of the enemy, or the forimdable array of 
their olephants of war.® The sultan of Gazna surpassed the 
limits of the conquests of Alexander ; after a march of three 
months, over the hills of Cashmir and Thibet, he reached the 
ckuuhU] ^nous city of Kinnoge,® on the Upper Ganges ; and, in a na^al 
combat on one of the branches of the Indus, he fought arid 
vanquished four thousand boats of the natives. Delhi, Labor, 
and Idultan were compelled to open their gates; the fertile 
kingdom of Guzarat attracted his ambition and tempted his stay ; 
and his avarice indulged the fruitless project of discovering the 
golden and aromatic isles of the Southern Ocean. On ^ the 
payment of a tribute, the rajahs preserved their dominions ; the 
people, their lives and fortunes ; but to the religion of Hindostan 
the zealous Musulman was cruel and inexorable ; many hundred 
temples, or pagodas, were levelled with the ground; many 
thousand idols were demolished ; and the servants of the pro- 
phet were stimulated and rewarded by the precious materials of 
which they were composed. The pagoda of Suranat was situated 
on the promontory of Guzarat, in the neighbourhood of Diu, 
one of the last remaining possessions of the Portuguese.^ It 
was endowed with the revenue of two thousand villages ; two 
thousand Brahmins were consecrated to the service of the Deity, 
whom they washed each morning and evening in water from 
the distant Ganges : the subordinate ministers consisted of three 
hundred musicians, three hundred barbers, and five himdred 
dancing girls, conspicuous for their birth and beauty. Three sides 
of the temple were protected by the ocean, the narrow '‘iiKliSus 

®Ferishta (apucl Pow, Hist, of Ilindostan, vol. » p, 49) mentions the report of 
m the Indian army. But, as I am slow m wheving this prmature (A*». 
XC08) tise of artiUeiy, I must desire to scrutinise first the text and then the author- 
ity Of Ferisbta, who lived m the Mogul court m the last century. {Briggs r#, 
vol. i, p. 47) translates, m tlie passage to which Gibbon refers, naphthadballs^ and 

arrows ; the original woids bemg nufth and kkudung. But m other the 
variants are formetl ; tope (a gun) and ioofung (a musket). These readings tnuss 
be due to interpolitois I^obably Babar first introduced guns into Upper India 
in 15^6. Cp. the note of Bnggs,] 

®iCmnoge or Canouge (the old Palimbothra) is marked in latitude egf* 
longitude ^ 13'. See d’An\ille (Antjquu 6 de Unde, p, 60-62), corrected ClO 
local knowledge of Major Rennell (in his excellent Memoir on his map cjf Hmdo- 
Stan, p. $f" 43 ). 300 jewellers, 30,000 shops for the areca nut, 60,000 t^ds of 
musicians, Ac. (AbuJfed. Geograph tab. xv, p. 274; Dow, vol, i. p 16) will allow 
an ample deduction. [Ptilimlxiihra is supposed to be Patna^] 

' f The idolaters of Europe, says Ferishia {Dow, voi i. p, 66 ). Cor^t AhuMfetha 
(p. 273) and Reimeirs map ot Hmdc^tan. r 
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was fortified by a natural or artificial precipice ; and the city and 
adjacent <^untry were^peopled by a nation of*fenatics* I'hey 
eon^as^ed the sins and the punishment of Kinnoge and Delhi ; 
but, if 4he impious stranger should presume to approach ihek 
holy precincts, he would surely be overwhelmed by a blast of 
the divine vengeance. By this challenge the faith of Mahmud 
was animated to a personal trial of the strength of this Indian 
deity. Fifty thousand of his worshippers were pierced by thv^ 
spear of the Moslems : the walls were scaled ; the sanctuary 
was profiined ; and the conqueror aimed a blow of his iron mace 
at the head of the idol. The trembling Brahmins are said to 
have <^ered ten millions sterling ® for his ransom ; and it was 
urgbd by the wisest counsellors that the destruction of a stone 
image would not change the hearts of the Gentoos, and that 
su^ a sum might be dedicated to the relief of the true believers. 

"Your reasons,’* replied the Sultan, ''are specious and strong; 
but never in the eyes of posterity shall Mahmud appear as a 
merchant of idols.’* He repeated his blows, and a treasure of 
pearls and rubies, concealed in the belly of the statue, explained 
in some degree the devout prodigality of the Brahmins. The 
fragments of the idol were distributed to Gazna, Mecca, and 
Medina. Bagdad listened to the edifying tale ; and Mahmud 
was saluted by the caliph with the title of guardian of the for- 
tune and faith of Mahomet. 

From the paths of blood, and such is the history of nations, Hiocharwt^ 
I cannot refuse to turn aside to gather some flowers of science or 
virtue. The name of Mahmud the Gaznevide is still venerable 
in the East : his subjects enjoyed the blessings of prosperity and 
|SbSS* 9 ^s vices were concealed by the veil of religion ; and two 
familiar examples Will ^vffy his justice and magnanimity. L As 
he sat in the Divan, an unhappy subject bowed before the 
throne to accuse the insolence of a Turkish soldier who had 
driven him from his house and bed. Suspend your clamours,” 
said Mahmud, " inform me of bis next visit, and ourself in person 
will Judge and punish the offender.” The sultan followed his 
guide, invested the house with his guards, and, extinguishing the 
torches, pronounced the death of the cnminal, who had been 
seh^d in the act of rapine and adultery. After the execution of 
his sentence, the lights were rekindled, Mahmud fell prostrate in 
prayer, and, rising from the ground, demanded some hoftiely fare, 

tea millioiis sterlmg> tmt ** crores of gold*’. Briggs, p. 72, trausflau^S 
" a quaatity of gold 
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which he dewated wi^ Hie vomey>umms of Hie poor 

iiaab, whose lujaiy fead mvemged^ was^^'anoble fco 
agtofidshment end citrloBity ; and the courteous monar^ eebde*^ 
scmded to explsiln the motives ot ^is singular h®havioiirv . M I 
had reason to suspect that none except one of my sons could daisfe 
to perpetrate such an outrage ; and I extinguished the lights, 
that my Justice might be blind and inexorable. My prayer was 
a thanksgiving on the discovery of the offender ; and so painM 
was my anxiety that I had passed three days without fo<^ sinee 
the first moment of your complaint.” II. The sultan of ^Gaana 
had declared war against the dynasty of the Bowides, the WOiim- 
reigns of the western Persia ; he was disarmed by an epistle e€ 
the sultana mother, and delayed his invasion till the manhbdA of 
her son.^ During the life of my husband,” said the artfid re- 
gent, I was ever apprehensive of your ambition ; he was^-a 
prince and a soldier worthy of your arms. He is now no more ; 
Ills sceptre has passed to a woman and a child, and you doprs w# 
attack their infancy and weakness. How inglorious would be 
your conquest, how shameful your defeat ! and yet the event of 
war is in the hand of the Almighty,” Avarice was the eady 
defect that tarnished the illustrious character of Mahmud j asnd 
never has that passion been more richly satisfied. The Orientdis 
exceed the measure of credibility in the account of millicms of 
gold and silver, such as the avidity of man has never accumulated ; 
in the magnitude of pearls, diamonds, and rubies, such as imve 
never been produced by the workmanship of nature.^^ Yet the 
soil of Hiiidostan is impregnated with precious minerals ; 
trade, in every age, has attracted the gold and silver of the 
world ; and her virgin spoils were rifled by the finst*^^ISlSPl0&e 
Mahometan conquerors. His behavibi^;* in the last days of Ms 
life, evinces the vanity of these possessions, so labdriousljr wmi, 
so dangerously held, and so inevitably lost. He ®urve3red the 
vast and various chambers of the treasury of Gaana ; burst into 
team ; and again closed the doors, without^bestowing any poi^tlfm 
of the wealth which he could no longer hope to pre^erve^ s The 
following day he reviewed the state of his military 

*^D’HiTbelol, Bibhoihcque Onentole, p. 55^7, Yet these letters, 

&c., are rarely the hing^uage of the heart, or the motives of puHic action^i 

For iitstance, a ruby of four hundred and fifty miskals (Dow. vol. I* p, siVbr 
six pounds three ounces * the largest in the treasury erf Delhi weighed 
mishals (Voyages de Tavernier, portie 11, p, 280). It is true that iti the Kast ^dl 
coloured stones are called rubies (p. 355), and that Tavernier satw three iarg^aiicl 
more precious among the jewls de none grand roi, le plus puissant el #88 lOagr 
mhque de tons les Rois de la tdre (p. 376), ^ 
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htmilred thoifisand foot, fifty-five tiiousand horse, mkd thirteim 
hundred elejdiaiits of He again wept the instabilily of 

hultta^ greatness ; and his grief was embittered by the hostile 
^ti^ress of the Turkmans, whom he had introduced into the 
h€^tt of hhi Persian kingdom. 

In the modem depopulation of Asia, the regular operation of 
gomnmmft and agriculture is confined to the neighbourhood oftSe^^*^ 
dlies 5 and the distant country is abandoned to the pastoral XiaSSS* 
tribes of Arabs, Curds, and Turkmans}^ Of the last-mentioned 
people, two considerable branches extend on either side of the 
Caispian Sea ! the western colony can muster forty thousand 
sol^^rs ; the eastern, less obvious to the traveller, but more strong 
and ^p^optdous, has increased to the number of one hundred thou- 
sand fsiirilies.^ In the midst of civilised nations, they preserve 
the manners of the Scythian desert, remove their encampments 
with %he change of seasons, and feed their cattle among the ruins 
of palaces and temples. Their flocks and herds are their only 
riches ; their tents, either black or white, according to the colour 
of thfC banner, are covered with felt, and of a circular form; 
their winter apparel is a sheep-skin ; a robe of cloth or cotton 
their summer garment : the features of the men are harsh and 
ferociouis ; the countenance of their women is soft and pleasing. 

Their wandering life maintains the spirit and exercise of arms ; 
they fight on horseback ; and their courage is displayed in frequent 
contei^s with each other and with their neighbours. For the 
licence of pasture they pay a slight tribute to the sovereign of 
the landt the domestic jurisdiction is in the hands of the 
cl|j^s iWid elders. The first emigration of the eastern Turkmans, 
the ancient of their jace, may be ascribed to the tenth cen- 
tury of the Christishi In the decline of the caliphs, and 

the weakness of their lieutenants, the barrier of the Jaxartes 
was often violated : in each invasion, after the victory or retreat 

vot I p. 65, Th# sovereign of Kinnoge is said to have possessed 2500 
Geograph, tab. xv. p. 274). From these Indian stories the 
feader may Cprrect a note in ray first volume (p. 209) ; or from that note he may 
cpitectth^ stories. ^ 

wSee a just and natural picture of these pastoral manners, in the faistoiry of 
WilhaiJEli, lecofahishop of Tyre (t i c. vii, in the Gesta I>ei per Francos, p. 633, 634), 
an<j[ a v^isable note by the editor of the HiStoire G^^n^alogique des Tatars, p. 

535-53^^ 

**inie first emigrations of the Turkmans, and doubtful origin Of the Seljuldans, 
may be traced in the laborious history of the Huns, by M. de Guignes (tom, i 
Tah$m Chronologiques, 1 . v. tom. iii. 1 . vii. ix. x.), and tne Bibhoth«V|ue Orientale 
ofdTlIcitttiot 799-802, 897-001), Elmacin (Hist. Saracen, p. 33X"333)» and Abul- 
phajmgm II>ifnajat. p. 221, 222}. • 
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of their some wandering tribe, emhmcim^ the 

Mahometan obtained a free encampment in the apaeioiis 
plains and pleasant climate of Transoxiana and Cariztpe, IChe 
Turkish slaves who aspired to the throne encouraged these emi- 
grations, which recruited their armies, awed their subfects and 
rivals, and protected the frontier against the wildar natives of 
Turkestan ; and this policy was abused by Mahmud the Gasu^vlde 
, beyond the example of former times. He was admonished of his 
error by a chief of the race of Seljuk, who dwelt in the territoxy of 
Bochara, The sultan had enquired what supply of men he eoadd 
furnish for military service. If you send,"’ replied Ismael, one 

of these arrows into oUr camp, fifty thousand of your servwts 
will mount on horseback/* " And if that number,” ccmtlhued 
Mahmud, should not be sufficient ? Send this second maw 
to the horde of Balik, and you will find fifty thousand more/* 
" But,** said the Gaznevide, dissembling his anxiety, if I should 
stand in need of the whole force of your kindred tribes ? ” ** Dis- 

patch my bow,” was the last reply of Ismael, ^^and, as it is 
circulated around, the summons will be obeyed by two hundred 
thousand horse.” The apprehension of such formidable friend- 
ship induced Mahmud to transport the most obnoxious tnbes 
into the heart of Chorasan, where they would be separated 
their brethren by the river Oxus, and inclosed on all sides by the 
walls of obedient cities. But the face of the countay was an ob- 
ject of temptation rather than terror ; and the vigour of govern- 
ment was relaxed by the absence and death of the sultan of 
Gazna. The shepherds were converted into robbers ; the bardb 
of robbers were collected into an army of conquerms ; as far 
as Ispahan and the Tigris, Persia was afflicted by the^*^ttrSa- 
tory inroads ; and the Turkmans weri; ashamed or afiraid to 
measure their courage and numbers with the proudest sovereigns 
of Asia. Massoud, the son and successor of Mahmud, had top 
CSiairi 3 long neglected the advice of his wisest Omrahs. “ Y our enemies,^ 

they repeatedly urged, " were in their origin a swarm of ants ; 
they are now little snakes ; and, unless they be instantly crushe4» 
they will acquire the venom and magnitude of serpents*" After 
s<une alternatives, of truce and hostility, after the repulse or partial 
success of his lieutenants, the sultan marched in person against ttte 
Turkmans, who attsicked him on all sides with barbarous shouts 
and irr^ular onset. Massoud/* says the Pensian 

H |>ow, Hist of Hindostan, vol, I p. 95-98. I bavc copied this as 

a specimen of ilit Persian matmet j but I susp^ tliat by some odd falalky tlwBi 
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"pIuBged singly to oppose the torrent of gleaming arms, ex- 
hibiting such acts of gigantic force and valour as never king 
had before displayed. A few of his friends, roused by his T^eydeftia* 
words and actions, and that innate honour which inspires the SSSJaulnuto- 
brave, seconded their lord so well that, wheresoever he turned 
his fel:al sword, the enemies were mowed down or retreated tBatu#©! 
before hiin. But now, when victory seemed to blow on his^*^***^ 
standard, misfortune was active behind it ; for, when he looked 
round) he beheld almost his whole army, excepting that body he 
commanded in person, devouring the paths of flight." llie 
Gasnevide was abandoned by the cowardice dr treachery of some 
generals of Turkish' race ; and this memorable day of Zendecan 
SbuMed in Persia the dynasty of the shepherd kings. 

The victorious Turkmans immediately proceeded to the elCc- ©ynMtyof 
tion of a king ; and, if the probable tale of a Latin historian a-d. 

deserves any credit, they determined by lot the choice of their 
new master. A number of arrows were successively inscribed 
with the name of a tribe, a family, and a candidate ; they were 
drawn from the bundle by the hand of a child ; and the im- 
portant prize was obtained by Togrul Beg, the son of Michael, 

"the son of Seljuk, whose surname was immortalised in the 
greatness of his posterity. The sultan Mahmud, who valued 
himself on his skill in national genealogy, professed his igno- 
^nce of the family of Seljuk; yet the father of that race 
appears to have been a chief of power and renown.^® For a 

of Feri&hta has been improved by that of Ossian, [The translation of Briggs, 
i» no, is as follows : “ The king undismayed even by the defection of his officers 
bis horse to the spot where he perceived the conflict most bloody, 
performing prodigies of valour, unequalled perhaps by any sovereign ; but his 
efbits Itrere vain ; for, ^en i^ked round, he beheld nearly the whole of his 
army, excepting the body wmch he commanded in person, in full flight 

The Zendekan of d’Herbelot (p. 1028), the Dindaka of Dow (vol. i, p. 97), is 
probably the Dandanekan of Abulfeda (Geograph, p, 345, Reiske), a small town 
of Chta!^n, two days’ journey from Marfl [Persian, Mervj, and renowned through 
the Bast for the production § nd manufacture of cotton. 

^®The Byxantine historians (CedrCnus, tom. ii. p. 766, 767 [ii, p, 566, ed, Bonn]; 

EonaraSi tom. ii p, 255 J[xvil 25] ; Nicephorus Bryennius, p, 21 s6, ed. 

have confounded, in this revolution, tjie truth of time and place, of names ana 
persons, causes and events. The ignorance and errors of these Greeks (whidi 
I &ha 31 not ^top to unravel) may inspire some distrust of the story of Cyaxares and 
Cyrus, as it is told by their most eloquent predecessors. 

^ 5 W 01 »m, Tyr. i i. c. 7, p. 633 [ed. Bongars.]. The divination hy arrows is 
ancaeat 'and famous in the East. 

^ D’Hcrbelot, p. 801. Yet, after the fortune of his posterity, Seljuk became 
the thkty-fburth in lineal descent from the great Afrasiab, emperor of Touran (p. 

Soohr The Tartar pedigree of the house of Zingiagave a different cast to flattery 
and Mile ; and the historian Mirkbond denves the Seljukides from Alankavah, 
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Saving intruakt^ into the hai*em of his prinee, Seljuk was 
banished from T5wrkestan ; with a numerous tribe of his friends 
tut jend} and vassals^ passed the Jaxartes, encamped in the neighbour- 

hood of S^narcand, embraced the religion of Mahomet,^® and 
acquired the crown of martyrdom in a war against the inhdelst 
His age, of an hundred and seven years, surpassed the life of 
his son, and Seljuk adopted the care of his two grandson^ Togml 
[ 0 ha«iwx 3 JaAfar ; the eldest of whom, at the age of forty-five, was in^ 

Beignaad vestod With the title of sultan, m the royal city of Nishabnr* 
The blind determination of chance was justified by the virtpes 
A wim m successful candidate. It would be superfluous to praise 

the valour of a Turk , and the ambition of Togrul was equal to 
his valour By his arms, the Gaznevides were expelled from^he 
eastern kingdoms of Persia, and gradually driven to the banks 
of the Indus, m search of a softer and more wealthy conquest. 
In the West lie annihilated the dynasty of the Bowides ; and the 
sceptre of Irak passed from the Pei*sian to the Turkish natiom 
The pnnees who had felt, or who feared, the Seljukian arrows, 
bowed their heads in the dust ; by the conquest of Aderbijan, 
CA,©. 10641 or Media, he approached the Roman confines ; and the shepherd 
presumed to dispatch an ambassador, or herald, to demand thc’^ 
tribute and obedience of the emperor of Constantinople,^! In 
his own dominions, Togrul was the father of his soldiers and 
people ; by a firm and equal administration Persia was relieved 
from the evils of anarchy ; and the same hands which had been 
imbrued m blood became the guardians of justice and the public 
peace. The more rustic, perhaps the wisest, portion of the 
Turkmans continued to dwell in the tents of their ancestoig ; 

the virgin mother (p. 8oi, col 2) If they be thcr^rae as the SLolmts of 
ghasEi B.ihadei Kh.in (Hist. G^n^ogique, p 148), we quote in their favour the 
most weighty evidence of a Tartar prince himself, the desoen<iant of ZmgiSt Al®'®* 
havaIrL or Alancu, and Oguz Khan. 

IsplTie Stljhkswere possibly Christians, before they were converted to Idam^m; 
the names Michael, Jonas, Moses, which some of them bore, may pomt to thus# 
CpjCahun, Intr, k rhistoire de TAsie, p. 170 ] ® 

w a slight corruption, Togrul Beg is the Tangroh-pix of the Greeks, 
reign and diameter are faithfully exhibited by d’Herbelot (Bihlioth^ne Orient^, 
p, X028) and de Guignes (Hist des Huns, tom, ui. p. i89<'20z), 

s^edirenus, tom. n p. 774, 77c [u. p, 580, ed, B,]. Zonaras, to)^ ii. ^ 
fxvii 25], With their usual knowledge of Oriental anairs, they describe the am- 
bassador as a sheriff who, like the syncellus of the patnardi, was the vksor and 
successor o&ihe cahph 

» From William oil >ie, i have borrowed tins distinction of Turks and Tttrh- 
mans, whidi at least is popular and convenient. The names are the same* and 
the addition of mmt is of the same impjrt m the Persic and Teutonic Idnnns* 
Few critics will adopt the etymology of James de Vitry (Hist, HicrosOl, i 1 c, 1 1, 
p. 1061J, of ’lurtomam, quasi /W« et a mixed people. 
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aad, from the Oxus tg the Euphmtes, these milifaiy colouiiss 
were protected and propagated hy their native pVinces. But the 
Turks of the court and city were refined by business and softened 
by pleasure ; they imitated the dress, language, and manners of 
Persia ; and the royal palaces of Nishabur and Rei displayed the 
order and magnificence of a great monarchy. The most deserv- 
ing of the Arabians and Persians were promoted to the honour^ 
of the state ; and the whole body of the Turkish nation embraced 
with fervour and sincerity the religion of Mahomet. The north- 
ern swarms of barbarians, who overspread both Europe and Asia, 
have been irreconcilably separated by the consequences of a 
sin^lar conduct. Among the Moslems, as among the Christians, 
their vague and local traditions have yielded to the reason and 
authority of the prevailing system, to the fame of antiquity, and 
the consent of nations. But the triumph of the Koran is more 
pure and meritorious, as it was not assisted by any visible splen- 
dour of worship which might allure the Pagans by some re- 
semblance of idolatry. The first of the Seljukian sultans was 
conspicuous by his zeal and faith : each day he repeated the five 
^{ayers which are enjoided to the true believers ; of each week, 
the two first days were consecrated by an extraordinary fast ; 
and in every city a mosch was completed, before Togrui pre- 
sumed to lay the foundations of a palace.*^^ 

With the belief of the Koran, the son of Seljuk imbibed aHadouver* 
lively reverence for the successor of the prophet. But that sub- 
lime character was still disputed by the caliphs of Bagdad and ^ 
Egypt, and each of the rivals was solicitous to prove his title in 
the ^dgment of the strong, though illiterate, barbarians, Mah- 
mud the Gaznevide had declared himself in favour of the line of 
Abbas ; and had treats with indignity the robe of honour which 
was presented to the Fatimite ambassador. Yet the ungrateful 
Hashemite had changed with the change of fortune; he ap- 
plauded the victory of Zendecan, and named the Seljukian 
sultan his temporal* vicegerent over the Moslem world. As 
Togrui executed and enlarged this important trust, he was called 
to the deliverance of the caiiph Cayem, and obeyed the holy cAi-Eiiiaii 
summons, which gave a new kingdom to his arms.^^ In the 
palace of Bagdad, the commander of the faithful still slumbered, 
a venerable phantom. His servant or master, the prkice of the 

s* Itist, iC^^rale des Huns, tom. i», p. 165, 166, 167. M. de Guignes quotes 
an ftisin nan of Egypt 

®*CoiisaIt the Biblioth&juc Onentale, in the jurticles of the AMasstdes, 
and and the AonaJb of Elmacm and Abulpharagius. 
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could l^tiigcr protect him ^ from the insolaace of 
meaner tyrants f and the Euphrates and Tigris were oppressed hy 
the revolt of the Turkish and Arabian emirs. The pr^enee of 
a conqueror was implored as a blessing ; and the tra^ent mis- 
chiefs of fire and sword were excused as the sharp but salutary 
remedies which alone could restore the health of the republic. 
At the head of an irresistible force, the sultan of Persia marcbe^ 
from Hamadan: the proud were crushed, the prostrate were 
spared ; the prince of the Bowides disappeared ; the heads of the 
most obstinate rebels were laid at the feet of Togrul ; and he 
inflicted a lesson of obedience on the people of Mosul and Bag- 
dad, After the chastisement of the guilty and the restm^ion 
Eifinvfgtii^ of peace, the royal shepherd accepted the reward of his labours ; 

and a solemn comedy represented the triumph of i’eligious pre- 
judice over barbarian power.^® The Turkish sultan embarked 
on the Tigris, landed at the gate of Racca, and made his public 
entry on horseback. At the palace-gate he respectfully dis- 
mounted, and walked on foot, preceded by his emirs without 
arms. The caliph was seated behind his black veil ; the black 
garment of the Abbassides was cast over his shoulders, and 
held in his hand the staff of the apostle of God. The conqueror 
of the East kissed the ground, stood some time in a modest pos- 
ture, and was led towards the throne by the vizir and an inter- 
preter. After Togrul had seated himself on another throne, 
his commission was publicly read, which declared him the tem- 
poral lieutenant of the vicar of the prophet. He was successively 
invested with seven robes of honour, and presented with seven 
slaves, the natives of the seven climates of the Arabiaq^empire, 
His mystic veil was perfumed with %inusk two crowns were 
placed on his head ; two scymetars wer^*-girded on his side, as 
the symbols of a double reign over the East and West. After 
this inauguration, the sultan was prevented from prostrating 
himself a second time ; but he twice kissed the hand of the com- 
mander of the faithful, and his titles were proclaimed hy the 
voice of heralds and the applause of the Moslems.®^ In a second* 
visit to Bagdad, the Seljukian puince again rescued the caliph 
from his enemies ; and devoutly, on foot, led the bridle of his 
mule from the prison to the palace. Their alliance was cemented 

»*^For this curious ceremony, I am indebted to M, de Guignes (toin. iii. p. 197, 
is obliged to Bondan, who compost in Arabic the 

TOSciyW nbe iSeljtiaSfts ftcaat p. 365)1. I am of hia 

and charact*r. < - ' ^ 

“[WeU, Gcsch. der Chalifen, lu. p. 99.] ' 
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by the maiTiage of Togml's sister with the successor of the paro^ 
phet. Without reluctance he had introduced a ’Turkish virgiJi 
into his harem ; but Cayem proudly refused his daughter to the 
sultan, disdained to mingle the blood of the Hashemites with 
the blood of a Scythian shepherd ; and protracted the negotiation 
many months, till the gradual diminution of his revenue admon- 
ished him that he was still in the hands of a master. The royal 
nuptials were followed by the death of Togrul himself; ^7 as hewAde^titj 
left no children, his nephew Alp Arslan succeeded to the title ^ ^ 
and prerogatives of sultan ; and his name, after that of the caliph, 
was pronounced in the public prayers of the Moslems. Yet m this 
revolution the Abbassides acquired a larger measure of liberty 
and power. On the throne of Asia, the Turkish monarchs were 
less jealous of the domestic administration of Bagdad ; and the 
commanders of the faithful were relieved from the ignominious 
vexations to which they had been exposed by the presence and 
poverty of the Persian dynasty. 

Since the fall of the caliphs, the discord and degeneracy ofxh|Tw^ la- 
the Saracens respected tjie Asiatic provinces of Rome ; which, 

J^^he victories of Nicephorus, Zimisces, and Basil, had been***^* iom 
extended as far as Antioch and the eastern boundaries of Ar- 
menia. Twenty-five years after the death of Basil, his successors 
were suddenly assaulted by an unknown race of barbarians, who 
united the Scythian valour with the fanaticism of new proselytes 
and the art and riches of a powerful monarchy.^® The myriads 
of Turkish horse overspread a frontier of six hundred miles from 
Taurus to Arzeroum, and the blood of one hundred and thirty 
thousand* Christians was a grateful sacrifice to the Arabian 
prophet. Yet the^arms of Togrul did not make any deep or 
lasting impression on^he Greek empire. The torrent rolled 
away from the open country ; the sultan retired without glory 
or success from the siege of an Armenian city; the obscure 
hostilities were continued or suspended with a vicissitude of 

anno (A.H. 45s) obiit prbiceps Togmlbecus , , , rex fait demens, 
prudens, et peritus regnandi, cujus terror corda mortahum invaserat, ita ut obedir- 
ent ei atque ad ipsum senberenL Elmacin, Hist. Saracen, p. 345, vers. Er- 
penit 

^ For these wars of the Turks and Romans, s^in general the Bymntine histories 
of 2 k>naras and C©irenus, Scyhizes the contmuator of Cedrenus, and Ikiceplioms 
Bryennius Cassar. The two first of th^e were monks, the two latter statesmen ; 
yet such were the Greeks that the difference of style and character is scarcely dis- 
Orientals, I draw as usual on the wealth of d'Herbdot |sce 
titles of the first Sdjukides) and the accuracy of deiGuignes (Hist, des Huns, ttro* 

Hi. I.X.). 
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events; ^nd the bmvery of the Mace<Jonian legions renewed 
hinie of the*^ conqueror of Asia.^^ The name of Alp Arslan, 
loeaJSra ’ ' the valiant lion, is expressive m the popular idea of the perfec- 
tion of man ; and the successor of Togrul displayed the fierceness 
and generosity of the royal animal. He passed the Euphrates 
at the head of the Turkish cavalry, and entered Caesarea, the 
metropolis of Cappadocia, to which he had been attracted by 
the fame and wealth of the temple of St. Basil. The solm 
structure resisted the destroyer ; but he carried away the doors 
of the shrine incrusted with gold and pearls, and profaned the 
relics of the tutelar saint, whose mortal frailties were now 
oosmnMitof covered by the venerable rust of antiquity. The final conquest 
of Armenia and Georgia was achieved by Alp Arslan* In Ar- 
menia, the title of a kingdom and the spirit of a nation®^ were 
annihilated ; the artificial fortifications were yielded by the 
mercenaries of Constantinople ; by strangers without faith, vete- 
rans without pay or arms, and recruits without experience or 
discipline. The loss of this important frontier was the news of 
a day ; and the Catholics were neither surprised nor displeased 
that a people so deeply infected with *the Nestorian and EuJvX;^ 
chum errors liad been delivered by Christ and his mother into 
the hands of the infidels.®^ The woods and valleys of mount 
Caucasus were more strenuously defended by the native Geor- 
gians or Iberians : but the Turkish sultan and his son Malek 


S® E^<P«to yofi iv Tovpxoi? Xoyo?, vfrrfuafxevotf Karacrrfiaiftrfveu. tS 

airo T»J? TOiavTijt Svi/afitioK, diroiav o 'MoKeSfay AKe^avSpov Ka.Tt<rTpf^a.TO 

Cedronos, tom. ii, p, 791 [11. p. 6ri, ed. B.}. The credulity of the vulgar is always 
probable ; and the Turks had learned from the Arabs the history qg legend of 
Escander Dulcturncin (d Heibelot, p. 317, &c.). ^ 

I And the culture. Ani which had passed und«5j;,the dominion of the Empke 
tn 104^ was captured by Alp Arslan in 1064 (July 6h Kars was then ceded by its 
trembling prmcc to tlie Empire in exchange for Camendav in the mountains of 
Cihda ; but u had hardly l>een occupied by the Imperialists before it was tia^en by 
the Turks*.] 

Ot leal "tfirjpiav icai MeO’orroTopttftV' icetJ otieovirtr'' 

3y|«49nE>tmrap.u»}' fi«XPt Av«ca»' 5 ou icat MeAinjvqs' Tijii' TTopaicfifievify oucpOmir lutl 
ot Tt)** TOW NcffTopiow itat ‘Akc^oAuiw OprjcrKHvovtriv alpetriy fScylitSe%t ad 

calcem Cedrcni, tom, ii. p. 834 [li. p, 687,^. B.], whc^e ambiguom consirnotitni 
shall not tempt me to suspect that he confounded the Nestorian and Monophj^te 
heresies). He familiarly talks of the «py^i Ocou, qoaHties, as 1 should 

apprehend, very foreign to the perfect l^ing ; but his bigotry is forced to cemfess 
that they were soon afterguards discharged on the orthodox Romans. 

^ Had tfio name of Georgians been known to the Gneeks (StrJtter, MamoFiaa 
Bysant, tom, iv, /Mrua), I siiould derive it from their agrtcolture, as the 

of Harodotus (I, iv. c. 18, p. 1289, edit. WesseUngJ. But it appears only 
since the crusades, among the Latins (lac. a Vitfiaco, Hist. Hia*osol, c. 79, p, 
1095) and Orientals (d llerlieJu, p, ijoyk ;|nd was devoutly borrowed from 
Gwge of Cappadocia. 
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Indefatigable in this holy war ; their captives were com- 
pelled to promise a spiritual as well as temjxpral obedience;, 
and, instead of their collars and bracelets, an iron horse-shoe^ 
a badge of ignominy, was imposed on the infidels who still ad- 
hered to the worship of their fathers. The change, however, 
was not sincere or universal; and, tlirough ages of servitude, 
the Georgians have maintained the succession of their princes 
Snd bishops. But a race of men, whom nature has cast in her 
most perfect mould, is degraded by poverty, ignorance, and 
vice; their profession, and still more their practice, of Chris- 
tianity is an empty name ; and, if they have emerged from 
heresy, it is only because they are too illiterate to remember a 
metaphysical creed,®® 

The false or genuine magnanimity of Mahmud the Gaznevide 
was not imitated by Alp Arslan ; and he attacked, without scruple, |eneii a 
the Greek empress Eudocia and her children. His alarming 
progress compelled her to give herself and her sceptre to the 
hand of a soldier; and Romanus Diogenes was invested with 
tlie Imperial purple. His patriotism, and perhaps his pride, mtcMu- 
jl|ged him from Constantinople within two months after 
acoc^on; ahd the next campaign he most scandalously took 
the field djunng the holy festival of Easter. In the palace, 
Diogenes was no more than the husband of Eudocia ; in the 
camp, he was the emperor of the Romans, and he sustained 
that character with feeble resources and invincible courage. 

By his spirit and success, the soldiers were taught to act, the 
subje^cts to hope, and the enemies to fear. The Turks had 

S enetrated into the heart of Phrygia ; but the sultan himself 
Ad resigned to l^js emirs the prosecution of the war ; and their 
numerous detachmei^s were scattered over Asia in the security 
of conquest* Eaden with spoil and careless of discipline, they 
were separately surprised and defeated by the Greeks ; the ac- 
tivity of the emperor seemed to multiply his presence; and, 
while they heard of»his expedition to Antioch, the; enemy felt 
Ids sWord on the hills of Trebizond. In three laborious cam- 
paigns, the Turks were driven beyond the Euphrates ; in the 

^ lastitut. Hist. Eccles. p, 63a. See in Chardin's Travels ^tom. i. 

p. ift-tys) difif rnannws and religion of this handsome but worthless nation. See 
the of ibeir pnnees from Adam to the present centdry, injhe Tables of 

M, oe eSrignes (tcan, t. p. 433-438);> 

be first two campaigns Romanns led the army himself. For the goe* 
graimy «dt 1 hcse nAfiitaiy operations see Mr, J. G. C. Anderson’s p£.pei Jcmrnal of 
HeUe^ic Bttaiies, xrii. p. 36-39 (1897)* i » the third campaign (a. d, 1070) Mamiri 
Comneatts was entrusts with the command,} • 
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fourth and last, EomaBiii undertook the deliverance of Armenia. 
The desolation of the land obliged him to transport a supply 
of two months^ provisions; and he marched forwards to the 
siege of Malasskerd,**® an important fortress in the midway 
between the modem cities of Arzeroum and Van. His army 
amotmted, at the least, to one hundred thousand men. The 
troops of Constantinople were reinforced by the disorderly mul- 
titudes of Fhiwgia and Cappadocia ; but the real strength was"^ 
composed of the subjects and allies of Europe, the legions of 
Macedonia, and the squadrons of Bulgaria ; the Uzi, a Molda- 
vian horde, who were themselves of the Turkish race ; and, 
above all, the mercenary and adventurous bands of French md 
Normans. Their lances were commanded by the valiant Urse! 
of Baliol, the kinsman or father of the Scottish kings, and were 
allowed to excel in the exercise of arms, or, according to the 
Greek style, in the practice of the Pyrrhic dance. 


®®This city is mentioned by Constantme Porphyrogcnitus (de Administrat. Im- 
perii, 1 . ii. c. 44, p. 119) and the Byzantines of the xith century, under the 
name of Mantzikierte, and by some is confoundi2d with Theodosiopolis ; but 
Dehsle, in his notes and maps, has very pioperly fixed the situation. Abulfed# 
(Geograph, tab. xviii, p. 310) describes Malasgerd as a small town, built With black 
stone, supplied with water, without trees, &c. [Manzikert is on the Mtuad Tchai, 
north of Lake Van.] 

^ The Uzi of the Greeks (Stritter, Memor. Byzant. tom. iii. p. 923-^8) am the 
Qozz of the Orientals (Hist, des Iluns, tom. u. p. 522, tom. hi. p. 133, «c.). They 
appear on the Danube and the Volga, in Armenia, Syria, and Chorasan, and 
name seems to have been extended to the whole Turkman race*^ were a 

Turkish horde akin to the Patzinaks. They are mentioned by Constantine Por- 
phyrogennetos (m iheDeAdm. Imp.) as living m his time beyond the Patzinaks and 
the Khazars. Ibey are the same as the Cumani {JComaniSfi in Anna Comnena, 
&c . ) i and are called Polovtsi in the old Russian Chronicle. The HungdIKans oali 
them Khnok. I’hey first appeared in Russia in A.D. 1055 (jSlestor, c. Then 
they drove the Patzinaks out of Atelkuzu, the land Vf wnich had formerly 
dispossessed the Hungiu-ians into Walachia. Sixty thousand of them crossed tfeie 
IMxiube in. 1065, but were for the most part cut to pieces, with the help of the 
Patzinaks ; some of the remnant were settled in Macedonia. A glossary erf* the 
Cumankin language has lieen accidentally preserved in a Ms. which Petrarch pre- 
sent^ to the Li^ary of St. Mark. It wsis pubhshet^ by Klaproth in 
relatifs 4 I'Asia, iii. (title : Alphabetum Persicum Coraanicum et Latinum) and 
has been tsdited by Count Cj^za Kuun, Codex Cumanicus, 1880. It establish^ the 
Turkish character of the Uzes.] r 

‘ ^ Urselius (the Russelms of Zonaras) is distinguished by Jeffrey Malaterm (L 1 . 

c. 33) among the Norman conquerors of Sicily, and with the surname of JBizUol; 
and our own historians will tell how the Baliols came from Normandy to Durham, 
built Bemardjs Castle on the Tees, married an heiress of Scotland, «c. Dqennge 
(Not ad Nicephor. Bryennmm, 1. h. No. 4} has laboured the subjk;t In honow pf 
the prtKsident de Bailleul, whose father h^ exchanged the swmd for fhe »3wh. 
rFca* the history of Ursel and his Norman realm in Asia Minor see Nk^^^^s 
Bryennius, p. 73 and Attaiesates, p. 184^^7, Cp. Hirsch, Forsehui^^ ja|r 
deutschen Geschiciite, 8, p. 33a # 
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On tlie reptwt of this bold invasicHi, wliich threatened 
hereditaiy dommicms, ?Vlp Arslan flew to the scene of action at 
the h^id of forty thousand horse.®® His rapid and sldlful evolu- 
tions distressed and dismayed the superior numbers of the Greeks ; 
and in the defeat of Basilacius, one of their principal generals, ^ 

he displayed the first example of his valour and clemency. The 
imprudence of the emperor had separated his forces after the 
^dudiiion of Malazkerd. It was in vain that he attempted to 
recal the mercenary Franks : they refused to obey his summons ; 
he disdained to await their return; the desertion of the Uzi 
filled his mind with anxiety and suspicion ; and against the most 
salutary advice he rushed forward to speedy and decisive action. 

he listened to the fair proposals of the sultan, Eomanus 
might have secured a retreat, perhaps a peace ; but in these 
overtures he supposed the fear or weakness of the enemy, and 
his answer was conceived in the tone of insult and defiance. 

If the barbarian wishes for peace, let him evacuate the ground 
which he occupies for the encampment of the Romans, and sur- 
render his city and palace of Rei as a pledge of his sincerity.** 

^p Arslan smiled at the vanity of the demand, but he wept the 
*3eath of so many faithful Moslems; and, after a devout prayer, 
proclaimed a free permission to all who were desirous of retiring 
ftom the field. With his own handshe tied up his horse’s tail, 
exchanged his bow and arrow for a mace and scymetar, clothed 
himselfin a white garment, perfumed his body with musk, and 
declared that, if he were vanquished, that spot should be the 
place of his burial.®® The sultan himself had affected to cast 
away his missile weapons ; but his hopes of victoiy were placed 
in the^^aiTowS cf the Turkish cavalry, whose squadrons were 
loosely distributed the form of a crescent. Instead of the 
successive lines and reserves of the Grecian tactics, Romanus led 
his army in a single and solid phalanx, and pressed with vigour 

Eteacin <p* 343, 344) a^si^ns this probable number, which is reduced by 
Abplpharagius to i^.ooo (p. say) and by d'Herbelot (p. 102) to 12,000 horse. But 
the same Ehnacin gives 3 ot,ooo men to the emperor, of whom Abulpharagius 
cum centum hCminum millibus, multisque equis et raagn 4 pompd instructus. The 
Greelfs abstain from any definition numbers. [The Byzantine army was not 
prepare 4 to cope with the extraordinarily rapid motions of the Turks ; Gibbon 
tengs this point out. But it should be added that the army in anv case was in- 
clined to be insubordinate, and Romanus had difficulty in handling it Moreovar 
there was treachery in his camp. There seems no doubt howcver^that he fought 
the battle rashly^ Cp. Finlay, ni, 33 ; and C. W. Oman, Hist, of the Art of War, 
wot a, p, ai 7 -i 9.3 

•^lElMiByTsantine writers do not speak ^ distinctly of the presence of the sultan; 
he committed his forces to an eimuch, had retired to a distance, &c* Is it ignor- 
ance, cr jealousy* or truth ? 
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and impatieiida th© airlfnl and yielding rewstatice nf th© 1^- 
baiiani&. In d©«iiltdry and fimitless combat, be wasted tbe 
greater patt of a summer’s day, till prudence and fatigue cm^ 
polled him to return to his camp. But a retreat is always 
perilous in the i&ice of an active foe ; and no sooner had Ihe 
standard been turned to the rear than the phalanx was 
by the base cowardice, or the baser jealousy, of Andtonicus, a 
rival prince, who disgraced his birth and the purple df th# 

The Turkish squadrons poured a cloud of aii*o=^on 
thi^ moment of confusion and lassitude ; and the horns of theh 
formidable crescent were closed in the rear of the Greeks. In 
the destruction of the army and pillage of the camp, it would be 
needless to mention the number of the slain or captives. Thb 
Bymnitne writers deplore the loss of an inestimable pearl : they 
foiget to mention that, in this fatal day, the Asiatic provinces 
of llome were irretrievably sacrificed. 

As long as a hope survived, Romanus attempted to rally and 
uwMniMror save the relics of his army. When the centre, the Imperial 
station, was left naked on all sides, and encompassed by the 
victorious Turks, he still, with desperate courage, maintain^ 
the fight till the close of day, at the head of the brave ana 
faithful subj ects who adhered to his standard. They fell around 
him ; his horse was slain ; the emperor was wounded j yet he 
stood alone and intrepid, till he was oppressed and bound by the 
strength of multitudes. The glory of this illustrious prise was 
diluted by a slave and a soldier: a slave who had seen him 
on the throne of Constantinople, and a soldier whose extreme 
deformity had been excused on the promise of scune sigmd 
service. Despoiled of his arms, his jewels,^ and his^ptirple, 
Bomanus spent a dreary and perilous igight on the neM of 
battle amidst a disorderly crowd of the meaner barbarkms. In 
the mormng the royal captive was presented to Alp Arslan, who 
doubted of his fortune, till the identity of the person was 
ascertained by the report of his ambassadors, and by the more 
pathetic evidence of Basilacius, who embraced with tear^ the 
feet of his unhappy sovereign, 'ilfhe successor of Constantine, 
in a plebeian habit, was led into the Turkish divan, and com- 
mancled to kiss the ground before the lord of Asia, He 

» 

40 He was the of the Csesar John Ducas, Isrother of the emperor Coiistan- 

tme (Oncange, Fam. Byzam p. 165). Nicephorus Biyenniusappl^dshi»wtaes, 
and extenuates his fauits ( 1 , 1. p. 38, t ii. p. 53 [p. 41, 54, 76, ed. B.]); Tet 

om$ his enmity to Rcananus* 0^ vmrv U xpw pwr*A*«. Scyhtses 

more exphcitiy of his treason. ^ 
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rel«ctai^ly obeyed ; and Arslan, stating from hiS tbrcme, 
is Sidd fco hare pWtefl his foot on the neek. of the Bomati 
empei^r.^ But the fact is doubtful ; and, if, in this mom^t 
of insolence, the stdtan complied with a national custom, the 
rest of his conduct has extorted the praise of his bigoted foes, 
and may afford a lesson to the most civilised ages. He instantly 
raised the royal captive from the ground ; and, thrice clasping 
Ins hand with tender sympathy, assured him that his life and 
d^nity should be inviolate in the hands of a prince whd had 
learned to respect the majesty of his equals and the vicissitudes 
of fortune* From the divan Romanus was conducted to an ad- 
jacent tent, where he was served with pomp and reverence by 
the hffieers of the sultan, who, twice each day, seated him m 
the place of honour at his own table. In a free and familiar 
conversation of eight days, not a word, not a look, of insult 
escaped from the conqueror ; but he severely censured the un- 
worthy subjects who had deserted their valiant prince in the 
hour of danger, and gently admonished his antagonist of some 
errors which he had committed in the management of the war. 
In the preliminaries of nyegotiation, Alp Arslan asked him wliat 
•treatment he expected to receive, and the calm indifference of 
the emperor displays the freedom of his mind. ^^If you aare 
cruel>’' said he, you will take my life ; if you listen to pride, 
you will drag me at your chariot wheels ; if you consult your 
interest, you will accept a ransom, and restore me to my 
country*** — *'And what,” continued the sultan, would have 
been your own behaviour, had fortune smiled on your arms ? 
Hie reply of the Greek betrays a sentiment, which prudence, 
and eveti^gratituije, should have taught him to suppress. Had 
I vaiu|tiished,” henercely said, I would have inflicted on thy 
body many a stripe.*^ The Turkish conqueror smiled at the 
insolence of fos captive 5 observed that the Christian law in- 
culcated the love of enemies and forgiveness of injuries ; and 
rnshlj «leclared that lie would not imitate an example which he 
/^on^omned. After mature deliberation. Alp Arslan dictated 
the terms of liberty and peac^ a ransom of a million, an annual 
tribute of three hundred ana sixty thousand pieces of gold,^^ 

® This circumstance, which we read and doubt m Scylitzes and Constantine 
Manages, is more prudently omitted by Nicephorus and Zonaras. JThe reader 
maj remember how the Emperor Justmian II. placed his feet on the necks of his 
riv^ Leontuis and Apsimar. Finlay (iii. 34) rebukes Gibbon for his sceplkasin 
here*J 

^ The ransom and tnbute are attested by reason and the Orientals, The other 
Greeks are modestly silent ; but Nicephorus Bryeunius dares to afitei that the 

VOL. VI. 16 
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the marriage ef the royal children, and the deliverance of all 
the Moslems w}io were in the power of ^the Greeks. Eomanns, 
with a sigh, subscribed this treaty, so disgraceful to 
majesty of the empire; he was immediately invested with a 
Turkish robe of honour ; his nobles and patricians were restored 
to their sovereign; and the sultan, after a courteous em^^e, 
dismissed him with rich presents and a military guard. No 
sooner did he reach the confines of the empire than he was 
infiirmed that the palace and provinces had disclaimed their 
allegiance to a captive : a sum of two hundred thousand pieccss 
vras painfully collected; and the fallen monarch transmitted 
this part of his ransom, with a sad confession of his impotence 
and disgrace. The generosity, or perhaps the ambition, of the 
sultan prepared to espouse the cause of his ally ; but his de- 
signs were prevented by the defeat, imprisonment, and death 
of Bomanus Diogenes.^^ 

iJjjMiofAig In the treaty of peace it does not appear that Alp Arslan 
ivn’ ‘ ‘ extorted any province or city from the captive emperewr ; sand 
his revenge was satisfied with the trophies of his victory, and 
the spoils of Anatolia from Antioch«to the Black Sea. The 
fairest part of Asia was subject to his laws; twelve hundred 
princes, or the sons of princes, stood before his throne ; and 
two hundred thousand soldiers marched under his banners. 
The sultan disdained to pursue the fugitive Greeks; but he 
meditated the more glorious conquest of Turkestan, the original 
seat of the house of Seljuk, He moved from Bagdad to the 
banks of the Oxus ; a bridge was thrown over the river ; and 
twenty days were consumed in the passage of his troc^. But 
the progress of the great king was retarded by the governor of 
Berzem; and Joseph the Carizmian presumed to defend his 
fetress against the powers of the East. "When he was produced 

terms were ov« 'Vtaftamv apx^«. that the emperor would have preferred 
death to a shameful treaty, 

4 ® The defeat and aiptivity of Romanus Diogenes niay be found in prfmStsyfitzes 
ad calcem Cedreni, tom, it p. 835-843 [u. p. 68g sg^. ed. E], Zonaras* tom. ii* 

g , a8x-284 fxvn. 13, 14, ic} Nicephorus Bryennius, 1 . i, p. 25-32 [p. 33 sgg, eds 
.3. Glwas, p. 325-327 fp. 607 sgg, ed. B.}. Constantine Manasses, p. 134 {p. 
a86, ed. B.]* Blmacm, Hist. Saracea p. J43, 344. Abulpharag. Dynast, p. 227. 
D’Herbelot» p. t02, 103. DeGuignes, tom. iii. p. 207-211. Besides toy old ac- 
quaintance, Elmacin and Abulpharagius, the historian of the Huns has consulted 
Abulfeda, and hisepitomizer, Benschounab, a Chronicle of the Caliphs, by Soyouthi, 
AbulmahasCu of Egypt, and Novairi of Africa. [See also the Chronicle of Mitdiaei 
Att^ektes, p. 15? ed* Bonn. On the battle Finlay, vol iii. p. 32-4, and 
Gftdm', Bymntinische Ge&chichten, voL ill chap. 28 ; Oman, cited a^ve, note 
38; cp. loo S«er» Nikephoros Bryennios, p. 41 sgg^ Gfrdrer insists (p. 785) on 
the statement of Elmacin that the battle was fought at Zahra (Zareshad? east of 
Manisikert).] * 
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a captive in the royal tent, tne aultan, instead of praising hi» 
valonr, severely reproached his obstinate folly ; and the insolent 
leplies of the rebel provoked a sentence, that he should be 
&Stened to four stakes and left to expire in that painful situation. 

At this command the desperate Carizmian, drawing a dagger, 
rushed headlong towards the throne: the guards raised their 
battle-axes; tiieir zeal was cheeked by Alp Arslan, the most 
skilftil archer of the age ; he drew his bow, but his foot slipped, 
the arrow glanced aside, and he received in his breast the 
dagger of Joseph, who was instantly cut in pieces. The wound 
was mmisal ; and the Turkish prince bequeathed a dying ad- 
monition to the pride of kings. my youth,’* said Alp 

-\rslan, I was advised by a sage to humble myself before God ; 
to distrust my own strength ; and never to despise the most 
contemptible foe. I have neglected these lessons ; and ray 
neglect has been deservedly punished. Yesterday, as from an 
eminence I beheld the numbers, the discipline, and the spirit 
of my armies, the earth seemed to tremble under my feet ; and 
I said in my heart, surely thou art the king of the world, the 
greatest mid most invincible of warriors. These armies are no 
longer mine ; and, in the confdence of my personal strength, 

I now fall by the hand of an assassin.*' ^ Alp Arslan possessed 
the virtues of a Turk and a Musulman ; his voice and stature 
commanded the reverence of mankind ; his face was shaded with 
long whiskers ; and his ample turban was fashioned in the shape 
of a crown. The remains of the sultan were deposited in the 
tomb of the Seljukian dynasty ; and the passenger might read 
and meditate this useful inscription : "O ye who have seen 
THE oLORf' OP Arslan exalted to the heavens, repair to 
Maru, and you will^ behold it buried in the dust I The 
annihilation of the inscription, and the tomb itself, more forcibly 
proclaims the instability of human greatness. 

During the life of Alp Arslan, his eldest son had been acknow~»eig»»iid 
lodged as the future svltan qf the Turks. On his Other's death, 

Jthe Inheritance was disputed by an uncle, a cousin, and a brother : ^ 
they drew their scymetars, and assembled their followers ; and 

** Tills intexestliig death is told by d’Herbdot (p. 103, 104) and M. de Guignes 
(t<an. iii, p. 212, 213) from their Oriental writers ; but neither of them have trans- 
fused the spirit of Elmacin (Hist Saracen, p. 344, 345). • 

^ A critique of high renown (the late Dr. Johnson), who has severely scnitiiused 
the of Pope, might cavii in this suWime inscription at the words, repair 

to since the reader must already be at Mara before he eould peruse the 

inscdptkuL 
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tine triple vidtoty of Malek Shah ^ estai^lished his own re|mta- 
tioti and the right of primogeniture. In every age, and more 
ei^eially in Asia, the thirst of power has inspired the same 
passions and oecasioned the same disorders ; but, from the long 
series of wil war, it would not be easy to extract a sentiment 
more pure and magnanimous than is contained in a saying pf 
the Turkish prince. On the eve of the battle, he peAamed 
his devotions at Thous^ before the tomb of the imam Eisga. Al 
the sultan rose from the ground, be asked his vizir Nizamy whn 
had knelt beside him, what had been the object of his secret 
petition : That your arms may be crowned with victory,** was 
the prudent and most probably the sincere answer of the minister 
''For my part/’ replied the generous Malek, "I implored *the 
Lord of Hosts that he would take from me my life aild crown, 
if my brother be more worthy than myself to reign over the 
Moslems/* The favourable judgment of heaven was ratified by 
the caliph ; and for the first time the sacred title of Commandi^ 
of the Faithful was communicated to a barbarian^^®* But this 
barbarian, by his personal merit and the extent of his en^aire, 
was the greatest prince of his s^e. After the settlement of 
Persia and Syria, he marched at the head of innumerable armi^* 
to achieve the conquest of Turkestan, which had been under- 
taken by his ifether. In his passage of the 03 dus^ tiie boatmen, 
who had been employed in transporting some troops, eoihidained 
that their payment was assigned on the revenues of Anti^di. The 
sultan frowned at this preposterous choice, but he smiled at the 
artful flatiery of his vizir. ** It was not to postpone their rew«^ 
that I selected those remote places, but to leave a memmial to 
posterity that under your reign Antioch and t|^e Oxus Were sub- 
ject to the same sovereign.** But this description of his limhs 
was unjust ami [mrsiraonious : beyond the Oxus, he reduced to his 
ol^edience the cities of Bochara, Carizme, and Samarcand,! 
crushed each rel>ellious slave, or independent savage, who dared to 
resist* Malek passed the Sihon or Jaxartes, the last boundary erf 
Persian civilisation : the lords of Turkestan yielded to his sitpre*^ 
macy ; his name was inserted on the coins, and in the prayers, of 
Casngar, a Tartar kingdom on the extreme borders of China. 
From the Chinese frontier, he stretched his immediate juri^e- 
tion or feudatory sway to the west and south, as far as the 

^The Biblioth^ue Orientale has given the text ot the reig^a of Maleic 542 , 
S43» 544* 654 , and the Histoire GCn^rale des Hnns (tom, iil p. ht4«aa(4) 

adiM the usual measure of repetidan, emendation, and suppkanent. Witlswil 
these two learned Frenchmen, l^idiould be blyid indeed in the J^tem world. 

^ f Not Commander of the Faithful (title reserved for Caliphs) ; but ** Partner 
of the Commander of the Faithful”.} 
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moimtatns of G©orgift, neigkboui?hooQ of Comtnantio|i!e, Hite 
holy oity of Jerusalem, and the spicy groves qf Arabia Felinr* 
Inistead of resigning himself to the luxury of his harem, the 
shepherd king, both in peace and war, was in action and in the 
field. By the perpetual motion of the royal camp, each pro^ 
vinc^ was successively blessed with his presence ; and he is said 
to have perambulated twelve times the wide extent of his 
Jlominions, which surpass&ed the Asiatic reign of Cyrus and the 
caliphs. Of these expeditions, the most pious and splendid was 
the pilgrimage' of Mecca ; the freedom and safety of the caravaurs 
were protected by his arms ; the citizens and pilgrims were en- 
rieli^d by the profusion of his aims ; and the desert was cheered 
by the places of relief and refreshment, which he instituted for 
the use of his brethren. Hunting was the pleasure, and even 
the passion^ of the sultan, and his train consisted of forty-seven 
thousand horses ; but, after the massacre of a Turkish chase, fr>r 
each piece of game, he bestowed a piece of gold on the poor, a 
slight atonement, at the expense of the people, for the eost and 
mischief of the amusement of kings. In the peaceful prospenty 
of his reign, the cities of Asia were adorned with palaces and 
hospitals, with mosques and colleges ; few departed from hijs 
divan without reward, and none without justice. The language 
and literature of Persia revived under the house of Seljuk;*^^ 
and, if Malek emulated the liberality of a Turk less potent than 
himself,^® his palace might resound with the songs of an hundred 
poets. The aultmi bestowed a more serious and learned care on 
the refownation of the calendar, which was effected by a general 
assembly of the astronomers of the East. By a law of the 
prophet,T:he Mo<dems are confined to the irregular course of the 
lunar months ; in Pe|^ia, since the age of Zoroasffcer, the revolu- 
tion of the sun has been known and celebrated as an annual 
festival ; but, after the fall of the Magian empire, the inter- 
calation had been neglected ; the fractions of minutes and hours 
were rnultiplied into days ; ^d the date of the Spring was removed 

^ Se^ an excellent discourse at the end of Sir William Jones’s History of Nadu* 
Shah, and articles oi the poets, ^mak, Anvan, Raschadi, in the Biblio- 
th^que Orientale, 

His name was Kheder Khan. Foi.r bags were placed round his sopha* and, 
as he listened to the song, he cast handfuls of gold and silver to the poets |d Herbe- 
lot, p, All this may be true ; but I do not understand how could reign 

in Tmnsoxiaiia in the tune of Malek Shah, and much less how iCheder t^ld 
surpass him in power ajad pomp. I suspect that the beginning, not the end, ni 
the adthi isexMmy is the true aerta ai his reign. JKadr Khan (one of the Turki llaJc 
Khinal ruled at ICishghsu* and Yarkand at begimungof xithcent. ; his coins exist. 

Chardm, Voyages en Perse, tom. ii. p. *35. 
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ftom the ^ Aldm to that of Pisces^ The reign of Malek 
was illustrated the Gelakem aera ; and all errors, either 
W future, were eo^ected by a computation of time, which sur- 
passes the Julian, and approaches the accuracy of the Gregorian* 
style.^ 

HI# deftth » In a period when Europe was plunged in the deepest barr 
barism, the light and splendour of Asia may be ascribed to the 
docility rather than the knowledge of the Turkish conquerors#* 
An ample share of their wisdom and virtue is due to a Persian 
IMS’ viair, who ruled the empire under the reign of Alp Arslan and 
his son, Nizam, one ,of the most illustrious ministers of the 
East, was honoured by the caliph as an oracle of religion 
and science ; he was trusted by the sultan as the faithful 
vicegerent of Iiis power and justice. After an administration of 
thirty years, the fame of the vizir, his wealth, and even his 
services, were transformed into crimes. He was overthrown by 
the insidious arts of a woman and a rival; and his fall was 
hastened by a rash declaration that his cap and ink-horn, the 
biidges of his office, were connected by the divine decree with 
the throne and diadem of the sultan. ^ At the age of ninety- 
three years, the venerable statesman was dismissed by his 
master, accused by his enemies, and murdered by a fanatic : the 
last words of Nizam attested his innocence, and the remainder 
of Malek's life was short and inglorious. From Ispahan, the 
scene of this disgraceful transaction, the sultan moved to Bag- 
dad, with the design of transplanting the caliph, and of fixing 
his own residence in the capital of the Moslem world. The 
feeble successor of Mahomet obtained a respite of ten days; 
'and, before the expiration of the term, thye » barbarian was 
summoned by the angel of death. His air^assadors at Constan- 
tinople had asked in marriage a Homan princess; but the 

The Gelaljean a'lvi ((lelaleddin, Glory of the Faith, was one of the names or titles 
of Malek Sh.ih) is fixed to tlie 15th of March, A.H. 471. A r> 1079 Dr Hyde 
has produced the original testimonies of the Persians and Arabians (de Rehgione 
veterum Persarum, c. 16, p 200-211). {The reform of the calendar was the woik 
of Malik's minister, Nizam al Mulk j 

\ 81 |^j4i7^in has left a memorial of himself the Siasset Nameh or ‘‘book of 
government,” which has been published with a translation 1 ^ Schefer It throws 
great light on the history of the time and shows us how the Seljuks were already 
dbanging under the influence of Iranian civilisation and Islamism. In this respect 
it is very mteruBtmg to compare it with the Kudatker Bthk or Art of Government, 
a contemporary work (written c 1069 at Kashgar) which shows the pure Turk 
spirit of central Asm. The comparison is drawn by Cahun (^. ciL p. tBa sqqX 
Among the Turks, for instance, women had great influence , but in the Smsset 
Namw “ religion is much, woman is nothing". For a sketch of the vmerate of 
Niskm, see Mr. Stanley tane-Poole's chap i.] 
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pmposal decently,^ eluded ; and the daughter of AieaduSj 
who might herself have been the victim, expresses her abhorrenee 
of this unnatural conjunction.^^ Xhe daughter of the saltan 
was bestowed on the caliph Moctadi, with the imperious condi- 
tion that, renouncing the society of his wives and concubines, he 
should for ever confine himself to this honourable alliance. 

The greatness and unity of the Turkish empire expired in the 
^rson of Malek Shah. His vacant throne was disputed by his 
brother and his four sons ; and, after a series of civil wars, the 
treaty which reconciled the surviving candidates confirmed a 
lasting sepiiration in the Persiafi dynasty, the eldest and principal 
brapch of the house of Seljuk. The three younger dynasties 
were those of Kerman, of Syria, and of Eoum : the first of these 
commanded an extensive, though obscure,^® dominion on the 
shores of the Indian Ocean ; the second expelled the Arabian 
princes of Aleppo and Damascus; and the third, our peculiar 
care, invaded the Roman provinces of Asia Minor. The generous 
policy of Malek contributed to their elevation ; he allowed the 
princes of his blood, even those whom he had vanquished in the 
field, fx> seek new kingdoms worthy of their ambition ; nor was 
he ^spleased that they should draw away the more ardent 
spirits who might have disturbed the tranquillity of his reign. 
As the supreme head of his family and nation, the great sultan 
of Persia commanded the obedience and tribute of his royal 
brethren; the throne of Kerman and Nice, of Aleppo and 
Damascus ; the Atabeks, and emirs of Syria and Mesopotamia, 
erected their standards under the shadow of his sceptre ; and 
the hordes of Turkmans overspread the plains of the western 


She speaks of this Pqjsian royalty as atrd<nii KaKoSaifjiove<rrepov irewa?. Anna 
Comneua was only nine years old at the end of the reign of Malek Shah (a,d, 
10^2). and, when she speaks of his assassination, she confounds the sultan with the 
vizir (Alexias, 1 . vi. p. 177, 178 [c. 12]). 

®® Sa obscure that the industry of M. dc Guign^ could only copy (tom. i. p. 244, 
tom, iii part i. p. ss^, &c.]»the history, or rather list, of the Seljukides of Kerman, 
in Bibiidth^ue Orientale. They were extinguished before the end of the xiith 
centuiy. [For the succession of the Seljuks of KinnSn, A.D. 1041-1187, see S. 
Lane-Poole, Mohammadan Dynasti^, p. 153. The main line of the SeljQks, with, 
a nominal overlordship over the younger branches, continued to rule in Irak Ajam 
and Khurasan and expired with Sinjar in A.D. 1157.] 

Tavernier, perhaps the only traveller who has visited Kerman, describes the 
capit^ as a great ruinous village, twenty-five days' journey from Ispahan, and 
twenty-seven from Ormus, in the midst of a fertile country ( voyage^' en Turquie et 
en Perse, p, 107, no). 

It appears from Anna Comnena that the Turks of Asia Minor obeyed the 
mgoet ana chiauss of the great sultan (Alexias, I, vl p. 170 [c. 9J) and that the two 
sons of SoUman were detained in his court (p. j&b [c, 12J). 
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Asia. After tht deeath of Makk, the b^nds of unioit and sub- 
ordiuatioh wem relaxed and finally dissolved ; the indulgence of 
the house of Seljuk invested their slaves with the inheritance of 
kingdoms ; and, in the Oriental style, a crowd of prinOes arose 
from the dust of their feet.^ 

ooiuiiiDAtof A prince of the royal line, Cutulraish, the son of Izrail, %e 
son of "Seljuk, had fallen m a battle against Alp Arslan ; and the 
A,n imi 084 humane victor had dropped a tear over his grave. His five sonJJ 
strong in arms, ambitious of power, and eager for revenge, un- 
sheathed their scymetars against the son of Alp Arslan. The 
two armies expected the signal, when the caliph, forgetful of 
the majesty which secluded him from vulgar eyes, interposed 
his venerable mediation. Instead of shedding the blood of 
your brethren, your brethren both in descent and faith, unite 
your forces in an holy war against the Greeks, the enemies of 
God and his apostle."' They listened to his voice ; the sultan 
embraced his rebellious kinsmen ; and the eldest, the valiant 
Sohman, accepted the royal standard, which gave him the hree 
conquest and hereditary command of the provinces of the Rdman 
empire, from Arzeroum to Constantinople and the unknown 
regions of the West.®^ Accompanied by his four brothers, he 
passed the Euphrates : the Turkish camp was soon seated in tbe 
COoin«ua neighbourhood of Kutaieh, in Phrygia; and his flying cdvsJry 
laid waste the country as far as the Hellespont and the Black 
Sea. Since the decline of the empire, the peninsula of Asia 
Minor had been exposed to the transient though destructive 
inroads of the Persians and Saracens ; but the fruits of a lasting 
conquest were reserved for the Turkish sultan; and his arms 
were introduced by the Greeks, who aspiredr-^to rei^ on the 
ruins of their country. Since the captipty of Romanm^ six 
years the feeble son of Eudocia had trembled under the weight 
of the Imperial crown, till the provinces of tlie East and West 
lorai were lost in the same month by a double rebellion : of either 
chief Nicephorus was the common name;*but the surnames of 

a 

s® expiession is quoted by Petit de la Croix (Vie de Gengiscaa, p, uSi) from 
SK>m« poet, most piobubly a Peisian. [ The Uaves who were to conduct the fiifkits 
of the Seljtik princes generally became the governors or regents, for their 

sons or heirs, and thus got the supreme power into their hands.} 

the contjuest of Asi.i Minor, M. de Guignes has derived no assistance from 
theTurkish o»-Ar.ibMn wniois, -who produce a naked list of the Seljukides of Roum. 
The Greeks are im willing to expose their shame, and we must extort somehmts 
from Sc>litzes (p. atxj, 8133 [p. 731, 736, ed. B ]), Nicephorus Bryenmus (p. 88, 91, 
02, &c. 103, 104 fp. 130. p 136, 137, p 158 sqq, ed. B ]), and Anna Cohineoa 
(Alexias, p. 91, pa, &C, [lu. c, 9], &c. fvi. c. pJI [and the History ctf Mkliael 

Atialeiates]. * * 
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Bry€Bnius and Bntoniates distinguish the European and Asiat^ 
candidat^s^ Their reasons, or rather their ^promise% were 
weighed in the divan ; and, after some hesitation, Soiiman de- 
claiSd himself in favour of Botoniates, opened a free passage to 
his troops in their march from Antioch to Nice, and joined the 
banner of the crescent to that of the cross. After his ally had 
ascended the throne of Constantinople, the sultan was hospitably 
entertained in the suburb of Chrysopolis or Scutari ; and a body 
of two thousand Turks was transported into Europe, to whose 
dexterity and courage the new emperor was indebted for the 
defeat and captivity of his rival Bryennius. But the conquest 
of Europe was dearly purchased by the sacrifice of Asia : Con- 
stantinople was deprived of the obedience and revenue of the 
provinces beyond the Bosphorus and Hellespont; and the 
regular progress of the Turks, who fortified the passes of the 
rivers and mountains, left not a hope of their retreat or expulsion. 

Another candidate implored the aid of the sultan : Melissenus, ca d. 1^01 

in his purple robes and red buskins, attended the motions of 
the Turkish camp ; and the desponding cities were tempted by 
the summons of a Romau prince, who immediately surrendered 
them into the hands of the barbarians. These acquisitions were Ca u. 10813 
confirmed by a treaty of peace with the emperor Alexius ; his 
fear of Robert compelled him to seek the friendship of Soiiman ; 
and it was not till after the sultan’s death that he extended as 
far as Nicomedia, about sixty miles from Constantinople, the 
eastern boundary of the Roman world. Trebizond alone, de- 
fended on either side by the sea and mountains, preserved at 
the extremity of the Euxine the ancient character of a Greek 
colony, aistd thqjhiture destiny of a Christian empire. 

Since the first conquests of the caliphs, the establishment ofth^BeHnitinn 
the Turks in AnatoliJf, or Asia Minor, was the most deplorable 
loss wl;iich the church and empire had sustained. By the propa- 
gation of the Moslem faith, Soiiman deserved the name of Gmi, 
a holy champion ; and his new kingdom of the Romans, or of 
llmm. Was added to the tables of Oriental geography. It is de- 
scribed as extending from the Euphrates to Constantinople, from 
the Black Sea to the confines^ of Syria ; pregnant with mines of 
silver and iron, of alum and copper, fruitful in com and wine, and 
productive of cattle and excellent horses. The wealth of Lydia, 

. 1* 

was Melissenus wlio yielded Nicaea to Sulaiman,] 

is the description of Roum by Haiton the Armenian, whose Tartar 
hisUary may be found in the collections of Ramusio and Bergeron [and iuL.de 
Backer's L’extrtoe orient au moyen fige, p. 125 sgg. 1877] (see Abulfeda, 

Geograph. cUmat. xvii. p. 301-305 [and P. Parte, m Hist. httiSraire de France, 
t. 25, p, 479 sgg. 1860I). 
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the arts of the Guetits, ilie splendour of the Augustan age^ existed 
only 4n hooks and mitis, which were equally obscure in the eyes 
of the Scythian eonquemrs. Yet, in the present decays Anatolia 
still contains ^ame wealthy and populous cities ; and, under the 
Byxantine empire, they were far more flourishing m numbers, 
sixe, and opulence. By the choice of the sultan, Nice, the metro- 
polis of Bithynia, was preferred for his palace and fortress : tlm 
seat of the Seljukian dynasty of Roum was planted one hundreds 
miles irom Constantinople ; and the divinity of Christ was denied 
and derided in tiie same temple in which it had been pronounced 
by the first general synod of the Catholics. The unity of God 
and tl>e mission of Mahomet were preached in the mosqnes ; the 
Arabian learning was taught in the schools ; the Cadhis judged 
according to the law of the Koran ; the Turkish manners and 
language prevailed in the cities ; and Turkman camps were 
scattered over the plains and mountains of Anatolia. On the 
hard conditions of tribute and servitude, the Greek Christians 
might enjoy the exercise of their religion ; but their most holy 
churches were profaned ; their priests and bishops were in- 
sulted ; they were compelled to suffer the triumph of the 
pagans and the apostacy of their brethren; many thousand 
children were marked by the knife of circumcision ; and many 
thousand captives were devoted to the service or the pleasures 
of their masters.®^ After the loss of Asia, Antioch still main- 
tained her primitive allegiance to Christ and Ceesar; but the 
solitary province was separated from all Roman aid, and sur- 
rounded on all sides by the Mahometan powers. The despair of 
Philaretus the governor prepared the sacrifice of his religion and 
loyalty, had not his guilt been prevented by his son, who hastened 
to the Nicene palace, and offered to deliver this valuable prise 
into the hands of Soliman. The ambitious sultan mounted on 
horseback, and in twelve nights (for he reposed in the day) per- 
formed a march of six hundred miles. Antioch was oppressed 

Dicit eos quendan^ ahusione SodonuticS. intervertisse episcopum fOaiUejrt. 
Abbat. Hist Hierosol 1. i, 33 468) It is odd enough that we should find a parallel 
mssage of the stttne people in the present age * ' 11 n’est point d'horreur qtie ces 
Turcs a'ayent oommis, et semblables aux soidats effren^s, qm dans la sae U’une 
mile non conlens de disposer de tout k leur gre pretendent encore auit succ 4 sf les 
moms diSsirables, quelques Sipahis ont porte leurs attentats sur la pa-sonne dn 
vieux rabbi de la synagogue, et oelle de r Arch^v^que Qrec (M^moires du Baron 
de Ton, p. 193 )« 

^ The emperor, or abbot, describe the »2enes of a Turkish camp as if they had 
been present. Matres correptce m conspectu filiaruin multiphciter repedtis divcar- 
sorum coitibus vexabantur (is that the true reading?), cum filloe assistenies carmina 
praecinere saltando cogerenim. Mox eadenvpassio ad films, <8be. 
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by the {^peed and secrecy of his enterprise ; and the dependent 
cities, as far as LaodicAt and the confines of Aleppo/^ obey^ the 
example of the metropolis. From Laodicea to the Thracian Boa- 
phorus, or arm of St. George, the conquests and reign of Soliman 
extended thirty days’ journey in length, and in breadth about ten 
or fifteen, between the rocks of Lycia and the Black Sea,^^ xhe 
Turkish ignorance of navigation protected, for a while, the in- 
«gloiious safety of the emperor ; but no sooner had a fleet of two 
hundi^ed ships been constructed by the hands of the captive 
Greeks, than Alexius trembled behind the walls of his capital. 

His plaintive epistles were dispersed over Europe, to excite the 
compassion of the Latins, and to paint the danger, the weakness, 
and the riches, of the city of Constantine.®^ 

But the most interesting conquest of the Seljukian Turks was buu »&« 
that of Jerusalem,®® which soon became the theatre of nations. 

In their capitulation with Omar, the inhabitants had stipulated ® 38 .ioj» 
the assurance of their religion and property; but the articles 
were interpreted by a master against whom it was dangerous 
to dispute ; and in the four hundred years of the reign of the 


®®See Antioch, and the death of Soliman, in Anna Comnena {Alexias, 1 , vi. p. 
168, t 6 g [c. 9]), with the notes of Ducange 

William of Tyre ( 1 . i. d. 9, 10, p. 635) gives the most authentic and deplorable 
accoujxt of these Turkish conquests. 

In his epistle to the count of Flanders, Alexius seems to fall too low beneath 
his character and dignity ; yet it is approved by Ducange (Not. ad Alexiad. p. 335, 
&c . ) and paraphrased by the abbot Guibert, a contemporary historian. The Gre^ 
text no longer exists ; and each translator and senbe might say with Guiber^ (p. 475), 
verbis vestita meis, a privilege of most indefinite latitude. [Guibert incorpomtes 
the substance of this fetter, Recueil, H. Occ. iv. p. 131 The best edition of 
the text jfpacservecl only in Latin) is that of the Count de Riant (1877 and again 
1879). A controwray has raged over the genuineness of the document. Riant 
rejects it as spurious (likeJA^ilken, Rauraer, and others). But it was accepted as 
genuine by Sybel, and has wen defended more recently by Vasilievski (Zhurn. Min. 
Nar. Prosv. 164, p. 325 1872) and Hagenmeyer (Byz. Ztseb. vl i jyf. 1897). 

It is doubtless genuine. The objections brought against it are not weighty ; and the 
critics “who condemn it have offered no theory of its origin that is in the least prob- 
able. It is perfectly incredible that it was composed as a deliberate forgery in the 
year 1098-9 in the camp of Hie Crusaders, as Riant tries to establish. Its contents 
are abwiutely inconsistent with this theory. It was probably written long Ayiwp 
the First Crusade; and Hagenmeyer is probably right in assigning it to 1088, 
when the Empire was in danger from the Patzinaks, and some months after the 
perscmal interview of Alexius with Robert of Flanda-s at Berroea. The letto*, of 
course, has suffered seriously in the process of its translation into Latin. ] 

^ Our best fund for the history of Jerusalem from Heraclius to the crusadi» is 
contained in two large and original passages of William, archbish^ of Tyre jL i. ' 
c. i-io, 1 . jtviii. c. 5, 6J, the principal author of the Gesta Dei per Francos. M. de 
has composed a very learned M^moire sur le Commerce des Francois dans 
Ic Levant avant ks Croisades, &c. (M^m. de TAcad^mie des Inscriptitnjs, lom. 
xxxViL p. 467-300), 
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callpliSjt ttie iiolltlml eliuiate of Jei*«sa^m wm exposed to 
vicissitudes of stoniis and sunshine.®^ By the increase of prose^ 
lytes and popula^on^ the Mahometans might excuse their usuiv 
pattern of thipee-fourths of the city ; but a peculiar quarter was 
reserved for the patriarch with his clergy and people ;'a %rditite 
of two pieces of gold was the price of protection ; and the Sepul- 
chre of Christ, with the church of the Resurrection, was still left hi 
the hands of his votaries. Of these votaries, the most numerous 
and respectable portion were strangers to Jerusalem : the pil- 
grimages to the Holy Land had been stimulated, rather than 
suppressed, by the conquest of the Arabs ; and the enthusiasm 
which had always prompted these perilous journeys was nomijBhed 
by the congenial passions of grief and indignation. A croh^ of 
pilgrims from the East and West continued to visit the holy 
sepulchre and the adjacent sanctuaries, more especially at the 
festival at Easter ; and the Greeks and Latins, the NestorianS 
and Jacobites, the Copts and Abyssinians, the Armenians and 
Georgians, maintained the chapels, the clergy, and the poor of 
their respective communions. The harmony of prayer in so many 
various tongues, the worship of so many nations in the common 
temple of their religion, might have afforded a spectacle of edifi- 
cation and peace ; but the zeal of the Christian sects waa um* 
bittered by hatred and revenge ; and in the kingdcun of a 
suffering Messiah, who had pardoned his enemies, they aspired 
to command and persecute their spiritual brethren. The pre- 
eminence was asserted by the spirit and numbers of the Franks ; 
and the greatness of Charlemagne protected both the Latin 
pilgrims, and the Catholics of the East. The poverty of Carthage, 
Alexandria, ?ind Jerusalem was relieved by the §J1 pis of^that pious 
eipperor ; and many monasteries of Palestine were founded or re- 
stored by his liberal devotion. Harun All^ashid, the greatest of 
the Abbassides, esteemed in his Christian brother a similar su^ 
ptemacy of genius and power ; their friendship was cemented by 
a fiequent intercourse of gifts and embassies ; and the caliph, 
without resigning the substantial dominion, presented the em- 

Socuxidum Dommomm dispositionem f^eramquelacida plerumqiieaablla pece- 
pitititervalla, etsegrotamis more temporum praesentmiw grambatur atit respkabat 
qtiablate {t i, c. 3, p. 630). The Latin ity of William of Tyre is by no means con- 
temptible ; but in his account of 490 years, from the loss to the recoi^ry of Jerusa- 
lem, he excels the true account by thirty years^ 

For the transactions of Charlemagne with the Holy I.jand, see Egittfeauti f do 
VitI CaroU Magni, c. 16, p. 79-82). Constantine Borphyrc^enitus (de Admln^ra- 
tiofie Impmni* i n. c. 5*6, p. 80). and Pagi (Cntica, tom. in; a.d* 800, No. % 4 , 

is). 
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peror the hejrs of the holy sepulehre^ and perhaps of the eity 
of J[ei?u®alejn. * In the incline of the Carlovingian moxiarcdiy^ the 
repablie of Amalphi promoted the intei*est of trade ai^i religion 
in the Bast, Her vessels transported the Latin pilgrims to tlm 
coasts #f .Egypt and Palestine, and deserved, by their useful im- 
parts, the &vour and alliance of the Fatiraite caliphs ; ^ an annual 
fair was instituted on mount Calvary ; and the Italian merchants 
ftamded the convent and hospital of St. John of Jerusalem, the 
cradle of the monastic and military order, which has since reigned 
in the isles of Rhodes and of Malta. Had the Christian pilgrims 
beeno<mtent to revere the tomb of a prophet, the disciples of 
Mahomet, instead of blaming, would have imitated, their piety ; 
hut tshese rigid Unitariam were scandalized by a worship which 
represents the birth, death, and resurrection, of a God ; the 
Catholic images were branded with the name of idols ; and the 
Moslems smiled with indignation at the miraculous dame, 
which was kindled on the eve of Easter in the holy sepulchre J® 
This pious fraud, first devised in the ninth century was devoutly 
cherished by the Latin crusaders, and is annually repeated by the 
clergy of the Greek, Arnjenian, and Coptic sectsj^ impose 
on the credulous spectators for their own benefit and tlrnt of 
their tyrants. In every age, a principle of toleration has lieen 
fortified by a sense of interest ; and the revenue of the prince 
and his emir was increased each year by the expense and tribute 
of so many thousand straiigei’s. 


T 3 ^ caliph granted his privileges, Amalphitanis viris amicis et utilium intro- 
ductoribus (Gesta Dei, p*. 934). The trade of Venice to Egypt and Palestine can- 
not produce so old a title, unless we adopt the laughable translation of a Frenchman 
who mistook^e tviaJ^ctions of the circus {Veneti et Prasmi) for the Venetians and 
Parisians. 

®®An Arabic chronicle oV Jerusalem (apud Asscman, Bibliot, Orient, tom- i. p. 
628, tom. iv. p. 368) attests the unbelief of the caliph and the historian ; yet Canta- 
cuzene presumes to appeal to the Mahometans themselves for the truth of this per- 
petual miracle- 

his Dissertations on Ecclesi^tical History, the learned Mosheim has 
separately discussed this pretended miracle (tom. ii. p. 314-306), de lumine sancti 
sepulchri. 

* William of Malrasbury ( 1 . iv. c. li. p. 209) quotes the Itinerary of the monk 
Bernard, an eye-witness, who visited Jejjusalem A.D. 870. The miracle is confirmed 
by another pilgrim some years older ; and Mosheim ascribes the invention to the 
Franks soon after the decease of Charlemagne. 

^Otur travellers, Sandys (p* 134), Thevenot (p. 621-627}, Maundrell {p. 94, 9S), 
<Src-, describe this eattravagant farce. The Catholics are puzzled to decide w^n 
the miracle eni3ted and the trick began, 

^TheOrientais themselves confess the fraud, and plead necessity and i^ification 
(M<Smoires du Chevalier d'Arvieux, tom. H. p* 140 ; Joseph Abudacni, Hist. Cc^. 
c. 30} 5 but I will not altentpt, with Mosheim, to explain the mode. Our travellers 
have laded W4h the blood of SL Janumnus at Napfe 
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ritet?* revoliitioii wlitdli transferred tke sceptre from the Ab- 

bassides to the Fatimites was a benefix, rather than an injury, 
to the Holy Ijmd, A sovereign resident in Egypt was more 
sensible df the importance of Christian trade; and the emirs 
of Palestine were less remote from the justice and power of 
the throne. But the third of these Fatimite caliphs wiMSf the 
^succeetoia famous Hakcm/^ a frantic youth, who was delivered by his im- 
9^^ * ‘ piety and despotism from the fear either of God or man ; ami 

whose reign was a wild mixture of vice and folly. Regardless 
of the most ancient customs of Egypt, he imposed on the women 
an absolute confinement : the restraint excited the clamours of 
both sexes ; their clamours provoked his fury ; a part of Old 
Cairo was delivered to the flames ; and the guards and citiiscns 
were engaged many days in a bloody conflict. At first the 
caliph declared himself a zealous Musulman, the founder ot 
benefactor of mosques and colleges : twelve hundred and ninety 
copies of the Koran were transcribed at his expense in letters of 
gold ; and his edict extirpated the vineyards of the Upper Egypt. 
fAflOT* But his vanity was soon flattered by the hope of introducing a 

SiDTiwh new religion ; he aspired above the fame of a prophet, and styled 

himself the visible image of the Most High God, who, after niiip 
apparitions on earth, was at length manifest in his royal person. 
At the name of Hakem, the lord of the living and the dead, 
every knee was bent in religious adoration : his mysteries were 
performed on a mountain near Cairo ; sixteen thousand converts 
had signed his profession of faith ; and at the present hour, a 
free and warlike people, the Druses of mount Libanus, are per- 
suaded of the life and divinity of a madman and tyrant.^® In 
his divine character, Hakem hated the Jews jnd Cfeaistians, as 
the servants of his rivals ; while some remains of prejudice ot 
prudence still pleaded in favour of the la^ of Mahomet.’^® Both 

Sets d’Herbelot (Bibhot. Oneaitale, p. 41 1), Renaudot (Hist. Patnarcb, Akac. p. 
3^» 3,97. 401). Elmacin (Hist, Saracen, p. 321-323), and Marei (p. 384-386), an 

historian of Egypt, translated by Reiske from Arabfs into German, and verb^y 
interpreted to me by a friend. [AI-Hakim AbQ-Ali al-MansQr reigned in Egrot 
from ^96 to 1020,] 

^*The religion of the Druses is concealed, by their ignorance and hypocrisy. Tkelr 
secret doctrines are confined to the elect who profess a contemplative life; and 
the vulgar Druses, the most indifferent of men, occasionally conform to the worship 
of the Mahometans and Cbnstians of their neighbourhowi The little that is, or 
deserves to known may be seen m the industnous Niebuhr (Voyages, tom- il 
354-357) ana’ the second volume of the recent and instructive Travds of M. d© Yoh 
hey. [The religion of the Druses has been thoroughly investigated by SffvesUt de 
Sacy m his Expose de la religion des Druses, in two volumes, 1838.3 

was not in his Mivme character' tliat Hakem ‘hated the Jews and 
Christians,' but m that of a Mahometan Mgot, which he displayed in the eadkr 
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in Egypt and Palestine, Jiis cruel and wanton persecution made 
some martyrs and many apostates; the common rights and 
special pmileges of the sectaries were equally disregarded ; and 
a general interdict was laid on the devotion of strangers and 
natives. The temple of the Christian world, the church of the 8acriii.g« cf 
Resurrection, was demolished to its foundations ; the luminous ^ ^ 
prodigy of Easter was interrupted, and much profane labour was 
edbausted to destroy the cave in the rock, which properly con- 
stitutes the holy sepulchre. At the report of this sacrilege, the 
nations of Europe were astonished and afflicted ; but, instead of 
arming in the defence of the Holy Land, they contented them- 
selves with burning or banishing the Jews, as the secret ad- 
vism*of the impious barbarian. Y et the calamities of J erusalem 
were in some measure alleviated by the inconstancy or repent- 
ance of Hakem himself; and the royal mandate was sealed for 
the restitution of the churches, when the tyrant was assassinated 
by the emissaries of his sister. The succeeding caliphs resumed 
the maxims of religion and policy ; a free toleration was again 
granted ; with the pious aid of the emperor of Constantinople 
the holy sepulchre arose from its ruins ; and, after a short ab- 
stinence, the pilgrims returned with an increase of appetite to 
the spiritual feast. In the sea-voyage of Palestine, the dangers 
were frequent and the opportunities rare: but the conversion 
of Hungary opened a safe communication between Germany 
and Greece. The charity of St. Stephen, the apostle of his 
kingdom, relieved and conducted his itinerant brethren ; and 
from Belgrade to Antioch they traversed fifteen hundred miles increieo of 
of a Christian empire. Among the Franks, the zeal of pilgrim- SfiS'iSJfS 
age prevailed hgyond the example of former times; and the 
roads were covered with multitudes of either sex and of every 
nmk, who professed thiir contempt of life, so soon as they should 

years of kis reign. His barbarous persecutions and the burning of the church of 
the Resurrection at Jerusalem belong entirely to that period ; and his assumption 
of divinity was followed by arF edict of toleration to Jews and Christians. The Ma- 
ipmetans, whose religion he then treated with hostility and contempt, being far 
the most munerous, were his most dangerous enemies, and therefore the objects 
his most inveterate hatred” (Milman, nfte to this passage).] 

See Glaber, 1. iii. c. 7, and the Annals of Baronius and Pagi, A.D. 1009, 

^ Per idem tempts ex universe orbe tarn innumerabilis multitudo ccepit con- 
nuere ad sepulchrum Salvatoris Hierosolymis, quantum nullus hominum prius 
*»p€a*are poterat. Ordo inferions plebis , . , mediocres . , . reges et qpmites . * , 
pnesuies . . . nmlieres raultse nobiles cum pauperioribus , . . Pluribus eiiim erat 
mentis desideritan moripriusquara ad propria reverterentur (Glaber, I iv. c, 6; 
bonnet, Histcarians of Fmnce, tom. x. p. 50). 

^Glabex, I iii. e. i. Katona {Hist. Critic. Regum Hunganse, tom. i. p. 304- 
3tt)examines whether St. Stephen founded a raonswtery at Jerusalem. 
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have kissed the tontfe of their Bedeeraei*. Priiices and |»relalm 
abandoned the care of their dominions; and the nnmbexs of 
these pious caravans were a prelude to the armies which marched 
in the ensuing age under the banner of the cross. About tlnrty 
years before the first crusade, the archbishop of Ment^, with 
the bishops of Utrecht, Bamberg, and Ratisbon, underto<^ tihis 
laborious journey from the Rhine to the Jordan; and the multi- 
tude of their followers amounted to seven thousand persons* 
At Ckinstantinople, they were hospitably entertained the 
emperor; but the ostentation of their wealth provoked the as- 
sault of the wild Arabs ; they drew their swords with scrupulous 
reluctance, and sustained a siege in the village of Capemwm, 
till they were rescued by the venal protection of the Fatinute 
emir. After visiting the holy places, they embarked for Italy, 
but only a remnant of two thousand arrived in safety in their 
native land. Ingulphus, a secretary of William the Conqueror, 
was a companion of this pilgrimage ; he observes that they 
sallied from Normandy, thirty stout and well-appointed horse- 
men ; but that they repassed the Alps, twenty miserable palmers, 
with the staft' in their hand, and the wallet at their back.®*^ 

After the defeat of the Romans, the tranquillity of the 
Fatimite caliphs was invaded by the Turks. One of the 
^ lieutenants of Malek Shah, Atsiz the Carismian, marched into 
Syria at the head of a powerful army, and reduced Damascus 
by famine and the sword. Hems, and the other cities of the 
province, acknowledged the caliph of Bagdad and the sultan ^ 
Persia ; and the victorious emir advanced without resistance, to 
the banks of the Nile ; the Fatimite was preparing to fiy into 
the heart of Africa; but the negroes of h^guasd and the 
inhabitants of Cairo made a desperate sally, and repulsed the 
Turk fmm the confines of Egypt. In his retreat, he Indulged 
the licence of slaughter and rapine ; the judge and notaries of 
Jerusidem were invited to his camp ; and their execution was 
followed by the massacre of three thousand citizens. The 
cruelty or the defeat of Atsiz was soon punished by the su&an 
Toueush, the brother of Malek Shah, who, with a higher titl^ 
and more formidable |>owers, assorted the dominion of S3rria and 

Baromus (a d 1064 No, 42^56) bas transcribed the greater part the ori- 
mnal mrmUvts of Ingulphus, Marianus, and Lambertus. [Descriptions of the 
Holy Land by pilgruns of the 12th century, translated mto English, will be found 
in vols. iv, and v. of the Libraiy of the Palestine Pilgrims* Text Skxaely.] 

See Ehaacm (Hisx. Saracen, p. 349 350) and Abulpharagius (Dynast, p, 237, 
vers, Pocock) M. de Guignes ^Hist des Huns, tom. m, part u p* 215, 210) 
the te&tuuomes, or rather tlic j^imes, of Al^dfeda and Novairi. 
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Palestine, The house Seljuk reigned about twenty yeai*s in 
Jerusalem ; but the hereditary command of the holy city and 
territory was entrusted or abandoned to the emir Ortok, the 
chief of a tribe of Turkmans, whose children, after their ex- 
pulsion h*om Palestine, formed two dynasties on the borders of 
Armenia and Assyria. The Oriental Christians and the Latin 
pilgrims deplored a revolution, which, instead of the regular 
government and old alliance of the caliphs, imposed on their 
necks the iron*, yoke of the strangers of the north.®^ In his 
court and camp the great sultan had adopted in some degree 
the arts and manners of Persia ; but the body of the Turkish 
nation, and more especially the pastoral tribes, still breathed 
the 'fierceness of the desert. From Nice to Jerusalem, the 
western countries of Asia were a scene of foreign/ and domestic 
hostility ^ and the shepherds of Palestine, who held a precarious 
sway on a doubtful frontier, had neither leisure nor capacity to 
await the slow profits of commercial and religious freedom. 
The pilgrims, who, through innumerable perils, had reached 
the gates of Jerusalem, were the victims of private rapine or 
public oppression, and often sunk under the pressure of famine 
and disease, before they were permitted to salute the holy 
sepulchre. A spirit of native barbarism, or recent zeal, 
prompted the Turkmans to insult the clergy of every sect ; 
the patriarch was dragged by the hair along the pavement 
and cast into a dmigeon, to extort a ransom from the sym- 
pathy of his flock ; and the divine worship in the church of 
the Resun*ection was often disturbed by the savage rudeness 
of its masters. The jmthetic tale excited the millions of 


®®From the exp»edition <jf Isar Atsiz (a.h. 469, a.d. Z076) to the expulsion of 
the Ortokides (a.d. 1096). Yet William of Tyre ( 1 . 1. c. 6, p. 633) asserts that 
Jerusalem was thirty-eight years in the hands of the Turks ; and an Arabic chronicle, 
quoted by Pagi(tom, iv. p. 202), supposes that the city w.as reduced by a Carizrnian 
general to the ob^ience of the caliph of Bagdad, a.h. 463, a.d. T070. These 
early dates are not very com*patible with the fgeneral history of Asia ; and J am 
*J»urethat, as late as a.d. 1064, the regnum Babylonicum (of Cairo) still pievailcd 
in Palestine (Baronius, a.d. i<^4. No. 56). [See Mujir ad-JDln, Hist, de Jerusalem, 
trmisl. Sauvaire (1876), p. 69-70; who ^ates that Atsiz ibn Auk (the Khwarizmian 
gbvernoi' of Damascus) took Jerusalem in T070-1 and the Abbasid caliph was pro- 
claimea there two years later, and $he Ortokids expelled in 1096. ] 

82 a [Family.] 

83 X>fe Guignes, Hist, des Huns, tom. i, p. 249-252, 

8^Willerm. Tyr. I i c. 8, p. 634, who strives hard to magnify the Christian 
grievances. The Turks exacti^ an aureus from each pilgrim I The capkar of 
the Franks is now fourteen dollars ; and Europe does not complain of this volun- 
tary tax. 

VOD. TT. 
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the West to iiaarch tinder the standard of the Cross to the 
relief of the Holy Land; and yet how trifling is the sum of 
these accumulated evils, if compared with the single act of 
the sacrilege of Hakem, which had been so patiently endured 
by the Latin Christians 1 A slighter provocation inflamed the 
more irascible temper of their descendants : a new spirit had 
arisen of religious chivalry and papal dominion ; a nerve was 
touched of exquisite feeling ; and the sensation vibrated to th«i 
heart of Europe. 
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CHAPTER LVIII 

Origin and Numbers of the First Crusade — Characters of the Latin 
Princes — Their March to Constantinople — Policy of the Greek 
Emperor Alexins — Conquest of Nice, Antioch^ and Jerusalem^ In/ 
Jhe Franks — Deliverance of the Holy Sepulchre — Godfrey of 
Bouillonyfrst King of Jerusalem — Institutions of the French or 
Latin Kingdom 


About twenty years after the conquest of Jerusalem by the j^'’ 
Turks, the holy sepulchre was visited by an hermit of the nam^s 
oi Peter, a native of Amiens, in the province of Picardy ^^hy, 
France. His resentment knd sympathy were excited by his ruling 
injuries and the oppression of the Christian name ; he miut the 
his tears with those of the patriarch, and earnestly inoNormans 
no hopes of relief could be entertained from the Greet had been 
of the East. The patriarch exposed the vices and rad, and the 
the successors of Constantine. I will rouse,’* eance and Pla- 
hermit, ^^the martial nations of Europe in yo> which she had 
Europe was obedient to the call of the hermit, er honour and his 
patriarch dismis sed him with epistles of creJ 

and no soon^id he land at Bari than P^.one pro duce et pontifice 
the feet of the Rom^ Pontiff. His stati*. et ad sepulchrum Domini 
pearance contemptible ; but his eye was P- 3^2, conciL). 
he possessed that vehemence of speech Bernardus 

impart the persuasion of the soul.^ He tc: T. pars i n ^<2 qcq 

gory VIL to Hononufll. was 

. ’V^imsical enough is the origin of the liiel oT'orecoX VIl” 

Puardte^ Which does tiot date earlier than A.D. 1200, 
an epithet first applied to the quarrelslime humour of 
ver^ny of Pans, who came from the frontiei of Frani^^V? 

Notitia Qailiarum, p. 447; Longuerue, Description de U Fnl ' KaiseSeit 

®Wfi|ihra of T^e (1. u c. ii, p, 637, 638) thus describes the Papstes 

persona contemptibilis, vivacis ingenii, et oculum habens perspicacem gf. 
et spofhe fiuens ei non deerat eloqumra. See Albert Aquensis, p. 185, Gui - ^ , 

482. Anna Comnena in Alexiad. L x. p. 284 |^c. 5], &c. with Ducange’s note* 

349 * flu the writers who are contemporary with the First Crusade there is not 
word of Peter the Hermit instigating Pope Urban,, nor is he mentioned as present 
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man's family (for Wo must now adopt a ^modern idiom)^ and his 
military service was under the neighbouring counts of Boulogne, 
the heroes of %he first crusade. But he soon relinquished the 
sword and the world ; and, if it be true that his wife, however 
noble, was aged and ugly, he might withdraw, with the less 
reluctance, from her bed to a convent, and at length to an her- 
mitage. In this austere solitude, his body was emaciated, his 
fancy was infiaraed ; whatever he wished, he believed ; whatever 
he believed, he saw in dreams and revelations. From Jerusalem 
the pilgrim returned an accomplished fanatic ; but, as he excelled 
in the popular madness of the times. Pope Urban the Second 
received him as a prophet, applauded his glorious design, pro- 
mised to support it in a general council, and encouraged hkn to 
proclaim the deliverance of the Holy Land. Invigorated by 
the approbation of the Pontiff^ his zealous missionary traversed, 
with speed and success, the provinces of Italy and France. His 
diet was abstemious, his prayers long and fervent, and the alms 
which be received with one hand, he distributed with the other; 

1 is head was bare, his feet naked, his meagre body was wrapt in 
‘oarse garment; he bore and displayed a weighty crucifix; and 
ss on which he rode was sanctified in the public eye by the 
of the man of God. He preached to innumerable crowds 
diurches, the streets, and the high-ways : the hermit 
th equal confidence the palace and the cottage ; and 
for all was people, were impetuously moved by his 
•'uce and arms. When he painted the sufferings 
\d pilgrims of Palestine, every heart was melted 
very breast glowed with indignation, when he 
Tiors of the age to defend th^irj^ethren and 
: his ignorance of art and language was com- 
id tears, and ejaculations ; and Peter sup- 
f reason by loud and frequent appeals to 
r, to the saints and angels of paradise, with 
'dly conversed. The most perfect orator of 
/ied the success of his eloquence : the 
."d the passions w hich he felt, and Christen* 
impatience the counsels and decrees of the 


of Clermont. The story first appears in Albert of Aix and. a little 
. the Chanson d’Antioche (of the Pilgrim Richard, c. 11^5), which has been 
d by P. Fans, 1S48, See Hiigenmeyer, Peter der Eremite, 1879, After the 
v^ouncil of Clermont Peter was active in preaching the Crnsade in his own country 
in the north*cast of France, as we know from Guibertus.] 
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The magnaBimous Ipirit of Gregory the Seventh had already tri-bfton. in 
embraced the design of arming Europe against* Asia; the ardour 
of his zeal and ambition still breathes in his epistles. From 
either side of the Alps, fifty thousand Catholics had enlisted 
under the banner of St. Peter and his successor reveals ku in- 
tention of marching at their head against the impious sectaries 
of Mahomet. But the glory or reproach of executing, though 
,not m person, this holy enterprise was reserved for Urban the 
Second,^ the most faithful of his disciples. He undertook the 
conquest of the East, whilst the larger portion of Rome was pos- 
sessed and fortified by his rival, Guibert of Ravenna, who con- 
tended with Urban for the name and honours of the pontificate. 

He* attempted to unite the powers of the West, at a time when 
the princes were separated from the church, and the people 
fk»m their princes, by the excommunication which himself and 
his predecessors had thundered against the emperor and the 
king of France. Philip the First, of France, supported with 
patience the censures which he had provoked by his scandalous 
life and adulterous marriage. Henry the Fourth, of Germany, 
asserted the right of investitures, the prerogative of confirming 
his bishops by the delivery of the ring and crosier. But the 
emperor’s party was crushed in Italy by the arms of the Normans 
and the Countess Mathilda ; and the long quarrel had been 
recently envenomed by the revolt of his son Conrad, and the 
shame of' his wife,^ who, in the synods of Constance and Pla- 
centia, confessed the manifold prostitutions to which she had 
been exposed by an husband regardless of her honour and his 

® Ultra qmnqS&ginta millia, si me possunt m expeditione pro duce et pontifice 
babere, aimata manu volunt m mimicos Dei insurgere, et ad sepulchrum Domini 
ipso ductSinte pervenirc (Grefor. vii. epist. ii. 31, in tom. xn. p, 322, concil.). 

the orip^mal lives of Urban II. by Pandulphus Pisanus and Bernardus 
Guido [in bis Vitae Pontificum Romanorum ; Bernard flp^Aished at the beginning 
of the r4th century], in Muraton, Rer. Ital. Script, tc' i. 111. pars i. p. 352, 353. 

[The continuation of the Liter Pontificahs from Gregory VII. to Honorius II. was 
ascribed by Baronius to Pandulfus of Pisa, and this view was adopted in 
♦Muratori’s edition. But Giesebrecht has shown that the lives of Gregory VIE, 

Victor lit., and Urban II. are independent compositions and probably the work of 
the Cardinal Petrus Pisanus. Theliv'cs of Gelasius II., Calixtus II,, and Honorius 
IL were written by Pandulf, the nephew of Hugh of Alatri. Giesebrecht, 
Allgcmeme Monatscbnft, 1852, p. 260 sqq., and Gesch. der deutschen Kaiseraeit, 
in. p, 1067-8 (5th ed.}. — On Urban II. cp. M. F. Stern, Biographie des Papstes 
t/rban,fL, 1883.] 

k known by the different names of Praxes, Euprsecia, Eufrasia, and 
Adekis [generally called Praxedis in the sources]; and was the daughter of a 
Russian prince [Vsevlad of Kiev], and the widow of a Margrave of Brandenburg* 
htruv. Corpus Hist, Germanicae, p. 340, 
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own.® So popular was the f*ause of Urbafhj so weighty was his 
influence, that the council which he summoned at Placentia^ 
was composed of two hundred bishops of Italy, France, Bur- 
gundy, Swabia, and Bavaria. Four thousand of the clergy, and 
thirty thousand of the laity, attended this important meeting ; 
and, as the most spacious cathedral would have been inadequate 
to the multitude, the session of seven days was held in a plain 
adjacent to the city. The ambassadors of the Greek emperor, ^ 
Alexius Comneiius, were introduced to plead the distress of their 
sovereign, and the danger of Constantinople, which was divided 
only by a narrow sea from the victorious Turks, the common 
enemy of the Christian name. In their suppliant address, they 
fiattert d the pride of the Latin princes ; and, appealing at once 
to their policy and religion, exhorted them to repel the bar- 
barians on the confines of Asia rather than to expect them in 
the heart of Europe. At the sad tale of the misery and perils 
of their Eastern brethren, the assembly burst into tears; the 
most eager champions declared their readiness to march ; and 
the Greek ambassadors were dismissed with the assurance of a 
speedy and powerful succour. The relief of Constantinople was 
included in the larger and most distant project of the deliver* 
ance of Jerusalem ; but the prudent Urban adjourned the final 
decision to a second vsynod, which he proposed to celebrate in 
some city of France in the autumn of the same year. The short 
delay would propagate the flame of enthusiasm ; and his firmest 
hope was in a nation of soldiers,® still proud of the pre-eminence 


® Henncu«; odio earn coepil habere ideo incarceravit eam, concessit Ut 
plenque vim ei mftircnt, imo fiimm hortans ut earn suba^ixarel (Dodecbm, 
Contmuat Man in Scot [z.e. the Annales S Disibodi falsely ascribed to a certain 
\bbol Dodechin and erroneously supposed to be a conCnuation of the Chronicle of 
Mariantis Scotus] apud B iron, a d. 1093, No 4). In the synod of Constance* she 
IS desrf:ribed by Bertholdus, rerum inspector : quae se tantas et tara inauditas 
foi mcationum spurcitiil et a tantis passam fuisse conquesta est, &c. And a^in 
at Placentia : satis misei icoi diter suscepit, eo quod ipsam tantas spurcitias noo 
tarn commississe quam mvitam pertulisse pro certo dbgnoverit Papa cum sanctS. 
synodo. Apud B*tron a d 1093* No. 4, 1094, ^<^3 ^ rare subject for the in- 

fallible decision of a Pope and council » These abominations are repugnant 
every principle of human nature, which is ilbt altered by a dispute about rings and 
crosiers Vet it should seem that the wretched woman was tempted by the priests 
to relate or subscribe some infamous stories of herself and her husband. 

?See the i^rrative and acts of the s)mod of Placentia, Concil. tom* xh. p Ssai, 
Slc [Mansi, Coned w p 804, and cp Pertz, Mon 8, p 474, for a notice Uppeaadhd 
to the Acts 3 

»Guibert himself, a Ficnchman, praises the piety and valour of the PVieiich 
nation, the aul h<n and example ot the cruj^ades Gens nobilis, prUdens, behicosa, 
dapsilis, et nitida. Quos enun Britones, AngioSf Ligures, si boms monbtis 
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of their name, and ambitious to emulate their hero Charlemagne^^ 
who, in the popular romance of Turpin, had aoliieved the coii^ 
quest of the Holy Land. A latent motive of affection or vanity 
might influence the choice of Urban. He was himself a native 
of France, a monk of Clugny, and the first of his countrymen 
who ascended the throne of St. Peter. The Pope had illustrated 
his family and province. Nor is there perhaps a more exquisite 
^gratification than to revisit, in a conspicuous dignity, the humble 
and laborious scenes of our youth. 

It may occasion some surprise that the Roman pontiff* should 
erect, in the heart of France, the tribunal from whence 
hurled his anathemas against the king ; but our surprise will 
vanish, so soon as we form a just estimate of a king of France 
of the eleventh century Philip the First was the great-grand- 
son of Hugh Capet, the founder of the present race, who, in the 
decline of Charlemagne’s posterity, added the regal title to his 
patrimonial estates of Paris and Orleans. In this narrow com- 
pass he was possessed of wealth and jurisdiction ; but, in the 
rest of France, Hugh and his first descendants were no more 
than the feudal lords of about sixty dukes and counts, of in- 
dependent and hereditary power,^^ disdained the control of 


videamus, non Francos ho 7 nines appellemus? (p. 478). He owns, however 
that the vivacity of the French degenerates into petulance among foreigners (p. 
483), and vain loquaciousness (p. 502) 

®Per viam quara jamdudum Carolus Magnus, niirificus rex Francorum {leg. 
Franciae], aptan fecit usque C. P. (Gesta Francorum, p. i, Robert. Monach. Hist. 
Hieros, i. i. p. 33, &c.). 

John Tilpinus, or Turpmus, was Archbishop of Rheims, a.d. 773. After the 
year 1000, i^qm ance was composed in his name by a monk of the borders of 
France and Spam*'; and such was the idea of ecclesiastical merit that he describes 
himself as a fighting and drinking priest ! Yet the book of lies was pronounced 
authentic by I%pe CalixtusiSl. (a.d, 1122), and is respectfully quoted by the abbot 
Suger, in the great Chronicles of St. Denys (Fabric. Bibliot. Latin, medii .^vi, edit. 
Mansi, tom. iv. p. 161), [The most important critical work on Turpin’s romance 
(Historia de vita Caroli Magni et Rolandi eius nepotis, is the title) is that of Gaston 
Paris, De Pseudo-Turpino H865), who makes it probable that the first part (cc. 1*5) 
was composed in the nth dlntury by a Spaniard, and the second part (c. iiro) by a 
, monk at Vienne. The most recent edition is that of F. Castets, 18S0. There were 
several old French translations. One, for instance, was edited by F, A. Wultf 
(Chronique dite de Turpin, 1881), ariH two others by T. Auracher (1876, 1877). 
There is an English translation by T. Rodd (History of Charles the Great and 
Orlando ascribed to Turpin, 1812, 2 vols.).] 

See Etat de la France, by the Count de Boulainvilliers, tom. i. p. 180-182, 
and the second volume of the Observations sur THistoire de FranedJ by the Abb6 
de Mably. 

In the provinces to the south of the Loire, the first Capeiians were scarcely 
allowed a feudal supremacy. On all sides, Normandy, Bretagne, Aquitain, 
Burgundy. Lorraine, and Flanders contracted the name and limits of the proper 
France* See Hadrian Vales. Notitia Galliamm. * 
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laws and legal assemblies, and whose disifegard of their sovereign 
was revenged by the disobedience of their inferior vassals. At 
Clermont, in the territories of the count of Auvergne,^^ the pope 
might brave with impunity the resentment of Philip ; and the 
council which he convened in that city was not less numerous 
or respectable than the synod of Placentia, Besides his court 
and council of Roman cardinals, he was supported by thirteen 
archbishops and two hundred and twenty-five bishops ; th# 
number of mitred prelates was computed at four hundred ; and 
the fathers of the church were blessed by the saints, and en- 
lightened by tile doctors, of the age. From the adjacent king- 
doms a martial train of lords and knights of power and renown 
attended the council,^^^ m high expectation of its resolves ; and 
such was the ardour of zeal and curiosity that the city was filled, 
and many thousands, in the month of November, erected their 
tents or huts in the open field, A session of eight days produced 
some useful or edifying canons for the reformation of manners ; 
a severe censure was pronounced against the licence of private 
war ; the 'Fruce of God was confirmed, a suspension of hostilities 
during four days of the week ; womeii and priests were placed 
under the safeguard of the church ; and a protection of three 
years was extended to husbandmen and merchants, the defence- 
less victims of military rapine. But a law, however venerable 
be the sanction, cannot suddenly transform the temper of the 
times ; mid the benevolent efforts of Urban deserve the less 
praise, since he laboured to appease some domestic quarrels 
that he might spread the flames of war from the Atlantic to the 
Buphrates. From the synod of Placentia the rumour of his 


These counts, a youngei branch of the dukes of ^^uitain, were at length de- 
spoiled of the gieatest part of then country by Philip Augustus. The bishops of 
Clermont giadually became princes of the city Melanges, tir^s d’lme grande 
Bibhoth6que, tom xxwi p 288, 6cc 

5 ’* See the acts of the < ouncil of Clermont, Concil tom \ii p. 829, &c. [Mansi, 
Concilia, \x. p 815 ^ 

[Thirteen .uchbishops, eighty bishops, and ninety aobots, Qiesebrecht, iiu* 
p, 667, following Cenem*- Camerarms (Mansi, xx. 90S), and the Pope himself 
Sag).] 

Conduverunt ad concilium e multis regionibus vin, potentes et honorati, 
iimuraen guamvib cingulo laicalis mihtiae superbi (Baldnc, an eye-witness, p, 
^-88 Robftt^t Mon p 31, 32 Will. Tyr i. 14, 15, p. 639641. Guibert, p. 
478-480. Fulcher Caront p 382) 

t^'The Truce of God ( Frexa, or Treuga Dei) was first invented in Aqmlam, A.P. 
103a, blamed by some b<sbops as an occasion of perjury, and rejected by the 
Normans as contraiy to tlieir pnvilegits (Ducange, Gloss, Calm, tom, vi. ps* 
682-685). [KJuckhohn, Geschiuhie des Gottesfiiedens.] 
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great design had gon3 forth among the nations ; the clergy, on 
their return, had preached in every diocese* the merit and 
glory of the deliverance of the Holy Land ; and, when the pope 
ascended a lofty scaffold in the market-place of Clermont, his 
eloquence was addressed to a well-prepared and impatient 
audience. His topics were obvious, his exhortation was vehe- 
ment, his success inevitable. The orator was interrupted bj 
the shout of thousands, who with one voice, and in their rustic 
idiom, exclaimed aloud, God wills it, God wills it ! It 

is indeed the will of God,'* replied the pope ; and let this 
memorable word, the inspiration surely of the Holy Spirit, be 
for ever adopted as your cry of battle, to animate the devotion 
and courage of the champions of Christ. His cross is the symbol 
of your salvation ; wear it, a red, a bloody cross, as an external 
mark on your breasts or shoulders, as a pledge of your sacred 
and irrevocable engagement.’* The proposal was joyfully ac- 
cepted ; great numbers both of the clergy and laity impressed 
on their garments the sign of the cross,^^ and solicited the pope 
to march at their head. This dangerous honour was declined 
by the more prudent successor of Gregory, who alleged the schism 
of the church, and the duties of his pastoral office, recommend- 
ing to the faithful, who were disqualified by sex or profession, 
by age or infirmity, to aid, with their prayers and alms, the 
personal service of their robust brethren. The name and powers 
of his legate he devolved on Adhemar, bishop of Puy, the first 
who had received the cross at his hands. The foremost of the 
temporal chiefs was Raymond, count of T oulouse, whose ambas- 
sadors in the council excused the absence, and pledged the 
honour, oft ffiir master. After the confession and absolution of 
their sins, the champions of the cross were dismissed with a 
superfluous admonition to invite their countrymen and friends ; 


TjuUy Z>eus vult f was th?; pure acclamation of the clergy who understood 
Latin (Robert, Mon. 1 . i, 32)- By the illiterate laity, who spoke the Pro- 
'otnctal or Limmisin idiom, it was corrupted to Deu^ lo volt, or Diex el volf^ See 
*Chron. Casinense, L iv. c. ii. p. 497, in Muratori, Script. Rerum Ital. tom. iv,, and 
Bucange (Dissertat. xi. p. 207 sur Joi^ville, and Gloss. I^t. tom. 11. p. 690), who, 
in his prefece, produces a very difficult specimen of the dialect of Rovergue, A.D. 
xioo, very near, both m time and place, to the council of Clermont (p. 15, 16). 
[See Sybel, Geschichte des ersten Kreuzzuges, p. 185 sgq,"] 

Most commonly on their shoulders, in gold, or silk, or cloth, 'Sewed on their 
garments. In the first crusade, all were red ; in the third, the French alone pre- 
sented that colour, while green crosses were adopted by the Flemings, and white 
the English (Ducange, tom, ii. p.^ 651). Yet m England the red ever Rppe&rs 
the favounte, and, as it were, the national, colour of our military ensigns and uni- 
forms. 
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and their departtti’e fbr the Holy Laud ^as fixed to the festival 
of the Assumption, the fifteenth of August, of the ensuing year*^ 
So familiar, and as it were so natural, to man is the practice 
of violence that our indulgence allows the slightest provocation, 
the most disputable right, as a sufficient ground of national 
hostility. But the name and nature of an holy war demands a 
more rigorous scrutiny; nor can we hastily believe that the 
seWants of the Prince of Peace would unsheath the sword of 
destruction, unless the motives were pure, the quarrel legiti- 
mate, and the necessd:y inevitable. The policy of an action 
may be determined from the tardy lessons of experience ; but, 
before we act, our conscience should be satisfied of the justice 
and propnety of our enterprise. In the age of the crusades, the 
Clmstians, both of the East and West, were persuaded of their 
lawfulness and merit ; their arguments are clouded by the per- 
petual abuse of scripture and rhetoric; but they seem to insist 
on tbe right of natural and religious defence, their peculiar 
title to the Holy Land, and the impiety of their Pagan and 
Mahometan ioes.^i 1. The right of a just defence may fairly 
include our civil and spiritual allies : it depends on the existence 
of danger ; and that danger must be estimated by the twofold 


Bon gat bins, who has published the original writers of the crusades, ada(l)ts, 
with nmc h complacency, the fanatic title of Guibertus, Gesta Dei per Francos ; 
though some cutics propose to r<ad Gesta Diabolt per Francos (Hanoviae, 
two volb in toho) I shall briefly enumerate, as they stand in this collection 
[superseded by the Kecueil des bistonens des Croisades , Historiens occidenlatix, 
vols. 1*5, 1841-1895], the authors whom I have used for the first crusade. 1 . Gesta 
Frautorum [Rccuul, 3, p 121 ^<^(7 ] 11 Robertus Monachus[tA 3, p. 717 sqqX 
in Haidiituv 4 p 1 sqq.] IV. Raimundus de Agiles ^ 235 sqqX 

Albertus 'Vqmnsis 4, p 265 sqg'\ VI Fulcherms CarnoterTsis [ib 3, p. 
311 J. VU Guibertus 4, p 113;^^] VIII. Wilhelmus Tyriensis frA i, 
No. 3) Nlmaton has given ub IX Kadulphus Cadlhaiensis de Gestis Tancredi 
(Script Ret Ital tom v p 285 333 fRecueil, 3, p, 603 ^qq ]), and X. Bernardus 
Ihesauiarmsdc AcquisiUonclenaeSanctaiiftom vii, p 664*848 2, p. 483 

The last of these w is unknown to a late French historian, who has given a large 
and critical list ot the writers of the crusades {Fsprit des Croisades, tom. 1. p. 13-141), 
and most of whose judgments my own experience wall afiow me to ratify. It was late 
beloie I could obtain a sight of the French historians collected by Duchesne. I, 
Petn Tudebodi Sacerdotis SuTacensis [of Sivrai m Poitou ; flor. c, A.D. xioo] 
Histoita de Hterobol>mitano Itinere (tom Sv p 773-815 [Recueil, 3, p. 1 sqq, ; 
French translation by S de Goy, 1:878]} has been transfus^ into the first anony- 
mous wnter of Bongar'sms [rather, the Gesta Franconim were incorporated arid 
augmented by Peter So S)bel , but otherwise Klein m his monograph Raimund 
von Aguilers, 189a] H I he Metrical History of the F irst Cnisade, m vii. boote 
(p. 890912), IS of small value or account 

the reader will tutu to the first scene of the First Part of Henry IV., he will 
see in the text of Shakespeare the natural feelings of enthusiasm ; and in the notes 
of Dr john^^on the w^oi kings of a bigoted though vigorous rain^ greedy of every 
pretence to hate and persecute tliose who dissent from his creed, 
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consideration of the Iialice and the power of our enemies, A 
pernicious tenet has been imputed to the Mahcmetans, the duty 
of extirpating all other religions by the sword. This charge of 
ignorance and bigotry is refuted by the Koran, by the history of 
the Musulman conquerors, and by their public and legal tolera- 
tion of the Christian worship. But it cannot be denied that the 
Oriental churches are depressed under their iron yoke ; tliat, ii. 
peace and war, they assert a divine and indefeasible claim of uni- 
versal empire ; and that, in their orthodox creed, the unbeliev- 
mg nations are continually threatened with the loss of religion 
or liberty. In the eleventh century, the victorious arms of the 
Turks presented a real and urgent apprehension of these losses. 
They had subdued, in less than thirty years, the kingdoms of 
Asia, as far as Jerusalem and the Hellespont ; and the Greek 
empire tottered on the verge of destruction. Besides an honest 
sympathy for their brethren, the Latins had a right and interest 
in the support of Constantinople, the most important barrier of 
the West ; and the privilege of defence must reach to prevent, 
as well as to repel, an impending assault. But this salutary pur- 
pose might have been Accomplished by a moderate succour ; and 
our calmer reason must disclaim the innumerable hosts and 
remote operations which overwhelmed Asia and depopulated 
Europe. II. Palestine could add nothing to the strength or 
safety of the Latins ; and fanaticism alone could pretend to 
justify the conquest of that distant and narrow province. The 
Christians affirmed that their inalienable title to the promised 
land had been sealed by the blood of their divine Saviour ; it 
was f:heir right and duty to rescue their inheritance from the 
unjust pdss^sors, who profaned his sepulchre and oppressed the 
pilgrimage of his disciples. Vainly would it be alleged that the 
pre-eminence of Jerusalem and the sanctity of Palestine have 
been abolished with the Mosaic law ; that the God of the 
Christians is not a local deity ; and that the recovery of Bethlehem 
or Calvaiy, his cradle or his tomb, will not atone for the violation 
of the moral precepts of the gospel. Such arguments glance 
aside i&om the leaden shield of superstition ; and the religious 
mind will not easily relinquish its hold on the sacred ground of 
mystery and miracle. III. But the holy wars which have been 
waged in every climate of the globe, trom Egypk to Livonia, 
and from Peru to Hindostan, require the support of some more 
general and flexible tenet. It has been often supposed, and 
sometimes affirmed, that a diflerence of religion is a worthy 
cause of hostility ; that obstinate unbe!iievers may be slain or sub- 
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dued by the champions of the cross ; and^ that grace is the sole 
fountain of dominion as well as of mercy. Above four hundred 
years before the first crusade, the eastern and western provinces 
of the Roman empire had been acquired about the same time, 
and in the same manner, by the barbarians of Germany and 
Arabia. Time and treaties had legitimated the conquests of the 
Christian Franks : but, in the eyes of their subjects and neigh- 
bours, the Mahometan princes were still tyrants and usurpers, 
who, by the arms of war or rebellion, might be lawfully driven 
from their unlawful possession.^^ 

As the manners of thq Christians were relaxed, their discipline 
of penance was enforced ; and, with the multiplication of sins, 
the remedies were multiplied. In the primitive church, a volun- 
tary and open confession prepared the work of atonement. In 
the middle ages, the bishops and priests interrogated the 
criminal ; compelled him to account for his thoughts, words, 
and actions ; and prescribed the terms of his reconciliation with 
God, But, as this discretionary power might alternately be 
abused by indulgence and tyranny, a rule of discipline was 
framed, to inform and regulate the spiritual judges. This mode 
of legislation was invented by the Greeks ; their peniteniials 
were translated, or imitated, in the Latin church ; and, in the 
time of Charlemagne, the clergy of every diocese were provided 
with a code, which they prudently concealed from the knowledge 
of the vulgar. In this dangerous estimate of crimes and punish- 
ments, each case was supposed, each difference was remarked, 
by the experience or penetration of the monks ; some sins are 
enumerated wdiich innocence could not have su spec ted, and 
others w'hich reason cannot believe; and the more ordinary 
offences of fornication and adultery, of perj^iry and sacrilege, of 
rapine and murder, were expiated by a penance which, accord- 
ing to the various circumstances, was prolonged from forty days 


Sixth Discourse of Floury on Ecclesiastical History (p, 223-261) contains 
an accurate and rational view of the causes and effects of the crusades. 

'^^The penance, indulgences, &c. of the puddle ages are amply discussed by 
Muraton (Antiquitai, Iiahx niedii -Evi, tom. v. dissert. Ixvih. p. 709-76S) and by 
M. Cihais (Lettres sui les Jubil«^s ct les Indulgences, tom, li. lettres 21 and 22, p. 
47^“SS6). with this diflerence, that the abuses of suf>erstition are mildly, perhaps 
faintly, e.Kpose 4 , by the learned Italian, and peevishly magnified by the Dutch 
minister. 

'^Schmidt (Histoire des AUeinands, tom. 11. p, 211-220, 452-462) gives an ab- 
stract of the Penitenti.il of Rhegmo [ed. Wasserschlcben, 1840] in the ixth [c. A.i>. 
906], and of Burchard [Migno, Pair. Lai 140, p, 537 jr/r/.j (n the xth, century. 
In one yeai, five and thirty murders were perpetrated at Worms. 
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to ^even years. During this term of mortification, the patient 
was Jliealed, the criminal was absolved, by a salutary regimen of 
fasts* and prayers ; the disorder of his dress was expressive of 
grief and remorse; and he humbly abstained from all the 
business and pleasure of social life. But the rigid execution of 
these laws would have depopulated the palace, the camp, and 
the city ; the barbarians of the West believed and trembled ; 
but nature often rebelled against principle ; and the magistrate 
laboured without effect to enforce the jurisdiction of the priest. 
A literal accomplishment of penance was indeed impracticable : 
the guilt of adultery was multiplied by daily repetition ; that of 
homicide might involve the massacre of a whole people ; each 
act was separately numbered ; and, in those times of anarchy 
and vice, a modest sinner might easily incur a debt of three 
hundred years. His insolvency was relieved by a commutation, 
or indulgence : a year of penance was appreciated at twenty-six 
solidi of silver, about four pounds sterling, for the rich ; at 
three solidi, or nine shillings, for the indigent : and these alms 
were soon appropriated tq the use of the church, which derived, 
from the redemption of sins, an inexhaustible source of opulence 
and dominion. A debt of three hundred years, or twelve 
hundred pounds, was enough to impoverish a plentiful fortune ; 
the scarcity of gold and silver was supplied by the alienation of 
land ; and the princely donations of Pepin and Charlemagne are 
expressly given for the remedy of their soul. It is a maxim of 
the civil law. That whosoever cannot pay with his purse must 
pay with his body ; and the practice of flagellation was adopted 
by the monk%,,a cheap, though painful, equivalent. By a fan- 
tastic arithmetic, a year of penance was taxed at three thousand 
lashes ; and such wa»the skill and patience of a famous hermit, 
St Dominic of the Iron Cuirass, that in six days he could dis- 
charge an entire century, by a wliipping of three hundred 
thousand stripes. Plis ^xample was followed by many penitents 

®®Till the xiith century, we may support the clear account of xii denarii^ 
or pence, to the solidus, or shilling;# and xx sohdi to the pound weight of 
silver, about the pound sterling. Our money is diminished to a third, and the 
Flench to a fiftieth, of this primitive standard. 

^ Each century of lashes was sanctified with the recital of a psalm ; and the 
’Whole psalter, with the accompaniment of 15,000 stripes, was eqiuwalent to five 
years * 

Life and Achievements of St. Dominic Loricatus was composed by his 
fiiend and admirer, Peter Damianus [Acta Sanctorum, 14th October, 6; p, 

“Wj- Fleury, Hist. Eccl6s. tom. xiiu p* 96-104; Baronim, A.D. 1056, No, 

7 , who observes from Damianus, bow fasliionable,*even among ladi^ of quality 
(subhnus generis), this expiation (purgatorii genus) was grown. 
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of both sexes ; ^and, as a vicarious sacrifice was accepted, a stuidy 
disciplinarian might expiate on his own back the sms of his bene- 
factors, These compensations of the purse and the p^on 
introduced, in the eleventh century, a more honourable nmde of 
satisfaction. The merit of military service against the Safacens 
of Africa and Spain had been allowed by the predeceSjSors of 
Urban the Second. In the council of Clermont, that Pope 
claimed a plenary indulgence to those who should enlist under 
the banner of the cross : the absolution of all their sins, and a 
full receipt for all that might be due of canonical penance,^ 
The cold philosophy modern times is incapable of feeling the 
impression that was made on a sinful and fanatic worid.« At 
the voice of their pastor, the robber, the incendiary, the homicide, 
arose by thousands to redeem their souls, by repeating on the 
infidels the same deeds which they had exercised against their 
Christian brethren ; and the terms of atonement were eagerly 
embraced by ofi'enders of every rank and denomination. None 
were pure ; none were exempt from the guilt and penalty of 
sin ; and those who were the least apienable to the justice of 
God and the church were the best entitled to the temporal 
and eternal recompense of their pious courage. If they fell, the 
spirit of the Latin clergy did not hesitate to adorn their tomb 
with the crown of martyrdom ; and, should they survive, they 
CHiuld expect without impatience the delay and increase of their 
heavenly reward. They offered their blood to the Son of God, 
who had laid down his life for their salvation : they took up the 
cross, and entered with confidence into the way of the Lord. 
His providence would watch over their safetj^ perhaps his 
visible and miraculous power would smooth the difficulties of 
their holy enterprise. The cloud and ^pillar of Jehovah had 
marclied before the Israelites into the promised land. Might 
not the Christians more reasonably hope that the rivers would 
open for their passage ; that the walls of the strongest cities 

^ At a quarter, or even half, a rial a lash, Sancho Panza was a cheaper 
possibly not a more dishonest workman, d reraeinl>er, in P^fere Labat (Voyages en 
Italie, tom, vii. p. 16-29), ^ bvely picture of the dexterity of one of these 
artists. 

5 ®^Quictinque pro sol^ devotione, non pro honoris vel pecunue adeptione* ad 
Hbenmdam #oclesiain Dei Jerusalem profectus fuent, Uer lilud pro omni pcemtentii 
reputeiur. Oinon, Concil. Claromont, li, p, 829. Guibert styles it, novum 
mliitis genus (p. 47i)» and is almost philosophical on the subject. 

at least was the belief of the crusaders, and such is the uniform style 
of the historians (Esprit des Croisades, tom. iiL p. 477) ; but the prayers for the 
repose ol their souls is mcon%stent m orthodox theology with the merits of mar' 
tyrdom. t 
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Would fall at the soXd of their trumpets ; and that the sun 
v^uld be arrested in bis mid-career, to allow th,em time for the 
d^truction of the infidels ? 

Of the chiefs and soldiers who marched to the holy sepulchre, 

1 w^i dare to affirm that all were prompted by the spirit ofSo^vt?®^ 
enthWasni, the belief of merit, the hope of reward, and the 
assurWe of divine aid. But I am equally persuaded that in 
inany it was not the sole, that in some it was not the leading, 
princijile of action. The use and abuse of religion are feeble to 
stem, ihey are strong and irresistible to impel, the stream of 
national manners. Against the private wars of the barbarians, 
their bloody tournaments, licentious loves, and judicial duels, 
the* popes and synods might ineffectually thunder. It is a more 
easy task to provoke the metaphysical disputes of the Greeks, 
to drive into the cloister the victims of anarchy or despotism, to 
sanctify the patience of slaves and cowards, or to assume the 
merit of the humanity and benevolence of modem Christians. 

War and exercise were the reigning passions of the Franks or 
Latins ; they were enjoined, as a penance, to gratify those pas- 
sions, to visit distant lands, and to draw their swords against the 
nations of the East. Their victory, or even their attempt, would 
immortalise the names of the intrepid heroes of the cross ; and 
the purest piety could not be insensible to the most splendid 
prospect of military glory. In the petty quarrels of Europe, 
they shed the blood of their friends and countrymen, for the 
acquisition perhaps of a castle or a village. They could march 
with alacrity against the distant and hostile nations who were 
devoted to their arms : their fancy already grasped the golden 
sceptres of Asia ; and the conquest of Apulia and Sicily by the 
Normans might exalt to royalty the hopes of the most private 
adventurer. Christeifdom, in her rudest state, must have yielded 
to the climate and cultivation of the Mahometan countries ; and 
their natural and artificial wealth had been magnified by the 
tales of pilgrims and J;he gifts of an imperfect commerce. The 
vulgar, both the great and small, were taught to believe every 
wonder, of lands flowing with milk and jhoney, of mines and 
treasures, of gold and diamonds, of palaces of marble and jasper, 
and of odoriferous groves of cinnamon and frankincense. In 
this earthly paradise each warrior depended on hjs sword to 
carve a plenteous and honourable establishment,* which he 
measured only by the extent of his wishes. Their vassals and 

same hopes were displayed in the letters of the adventurers, ad anl- 
piandc® qui in FranciA resedcrant. Hugh de Rftteste could boast that hiS share 
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soldiers trusted their fortunes to God knd their master : the 
spoils of a Turlfish emir iniglit enrich the meanest follower hf 
the camp ; and the flavour of the wines, the beauty of the (^~ 
cian women,32 ^ere temptationr more adapted to the nature, man 
to the profession, of the champions of the cross. The lo/e of 
freedom was a powerful incitement to the multitudes wholwevG 
oppressed by feudal or ecclesiastical tyranny. Under this holy 
sign, the peasants and burghers, who were attached to thei 
servitude of the glebe, might escape from an haughty lord, 
and transplant themselves and their families to a land of liberty. 
The monk might release himself from the discipline of his con- 
vent ; the debtor might suspend the accumulation of udury and 
the pursuit of his creditors ; and outlaws and malefactor! of 
every cast might continue to brave the laws and elude the 
punishment of their crimes, 

I’hese motives were potent and numerous : when we nave 
singly computed their weight on the mind of each individual, 
we must add the infinite series, the multiplying powers of 
example and fashion. The first proselytes became the warmest 
and most effectual missionaries of the cross : among their friends 
and countrymen they preached the duty, the merit, and the 
recompense of their holy vow ; and the most reluctant hearers 
were insensibly drawn within the w'hirlpool of persuasion and 
authority. The martial youths were fired by the reproach or 
suspicion of cowardice ; the opportunity of visiting with an army 
the sepulchre of Christ was embraced by the old and infirm, by 
women and children, who consulted rather their zeal than their 
strength ; and those who in the evening had derided the folly of 
their com])anions were the* most eager, the ensuing “day, to tread 
in their footsteps. The ignorance, which magnified the hopes, 
diminished the penis, of the enterprise. Shice the Turkish con- 
quest, the paths of pilgrimage were obliterated ; the chiefs them* 
selves had an imperfect notion of the length of the way and the? 


amounted to one ablx-y and ten castles, of the yearly value of 1500 marks, and „ 
that he should acquire an hundred castles by the conquest of Aleppo (Guibert, p. 

555 )* 

32 In lus genuine or fictitious letter to the Count of Flanders, Alexius mingles 
with the danger of the church, and the relics of samts, the auri et argenti amor, 
.and pulcherrimiarum hummarum voluptas (p. 476) ; as if, says the indignant 
Gtlibert, the Greek women were handsomer than those of France. [For thedetter 
see above, p. 251, note 64.] 

33 See the privileges of the Crucesigtiati^ freedom from debt, usury, injury, secular 
justice, &c. The pope was their perpetual guardian (Ducange, tom, ii. p. 651, 
653). 
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State of their enemies ; ' and such was the stupidity of the people 
thft, at the sight of the first city or castle beyopd the limits of 
th^ir knowledge^ they were ready to ask, whether that was not 
the Jerusalem, the terra and object of their labours. Yet the 
more prudent of the crusaders, who were not sure that they 
should be fed from heaven with a shower of quails or manna, 
provided themselves with those precious metals which, in every 
rcountry, are the representatives of every commodity. To defray, 
according to their rank, the expenses of the road, princes alien- 
ated their provinces, nobles their lands and castles, peasants their 
cattle and the instruments of husbandry. The value of property 
was depreciated by the eager competition of multitudes ; while 
the 'price of arms and horses was raised to an exorbitant 
height, by the wants and impatience of the buyers. Those 

ho remained at home, with sense and money, were en- 
riched by the epidemical disease : the sovereigns acquired at a 
cheap rate the domains of their vassals ,* and the ecclesiastical 
purchasers completed the payment by the assurance of their 
prayers. The cross, which was commonly sewed on the garment, 
in cloth or silk, was insciibed by some zealots on their skin ; an 
hot iron, or indelible liquor, was applied to perpetuate the mark ; 
and a crafty monk, who showed the miraculous impression on 
his breast, was repaid with the popular veneration and the richest 
benefices of Palestine. 

The fifteenth of August had been fixed in the council of Cler- Departure of 
mont for the departure of the pilgrims ; but the day was 
pated by the thoughtless and needy crowd of plebeians ; and I Marob, wEay 
shall briefly dispatch the calamities which they inflicted and 
suffered, before I enter on the more serious and successful enter- 
prise of the chiefs. Early in the spring, from the confines of 
France and Lorraine,*about sixty thousand of the populace of 
both sexes flocked round the first missionary of the crusade, and 
pressed him with clamorous importunity to lead them to the 
holy sepulchre, The^ hermit, assuming the character, without 
the talents or authority, of a general, impelled or obeyed the 
forward impulse of his votaries along the banks of the Rhine and 
Danube. Their wants and numbers soon compelled them to 

^ Guibert (p. 481) paints in lively colours this general emotion. ^He was one of 
the few contemporaries who had genius enough to feel the astonishing scenes that 
were passing before their eyes, Erat itaque videre miraculum ca.ro omneseraere, 
atque vih vendere. See 

*®SoTOe instances of these stigmata are given m the Esprit des Croisades“^{tom. 
wi, p. 169. &c.), from authors whom I have not se$n. 

VOE. VI, 18 
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separate, at|td Hs lieutenant, Walter tile Pennyless,®® a valiant 
thougli needy soldier^ conducted a vanguard of pilgrims, wh^e 
condition may\>e determined from the proportion of eight hoi^e- 
men to fifteen thousand foot. The example and footsteps of Peter 
were closely pursued by another fanatic, the monk Godescal, whose 
sermons had swept away fifteen or twenty thousand peasant^ from 
the villages of Germany. Their rear was again pressed by an 
herd of two hundred thousand, the most stupid and savage rehiso^ 
of the people, who mingled with their devotion a brutal licence of 
rapine, prostitution, and drunkenness. Some counts and gentle- 
men, at the head of three thousand horse, attended the motions 
of the multitude to 'partake in the spoil; but their genuine 
leaders (may we credit such folly ?) were a goose and a goat/ who 
were carried in the front, and to whom these worthy Christians 
ascribed an infusion of the divine Spirit.®^ Of these and of other 
bands of enthusiasts, the first and most easy warfare was against 
the Jews, the murderers of the Son of God. In the trading 
cities of the Moselle and the Rhine, their colonies were numer- 
<ms and rich ; and they enjoyed, under the protection of the 
emperor and the bishops, the free exercise of their religion.®® 
At Verdun, Treves, Mentz, Spires, Worms, many thousands of 
that imhappy people were pillaged and massacred ; nor had 
they felt a more bloody stroke since the persecution of Hadrian. 
A remnant was saved by the firmness of their bishops, who 
accepted a feigned and transient conversion ; but the more 
obstinate Jt‘WH opposed their fanatieism to the fanaticism of the 
Christians, barncadoed their houses, and, precipitating them- 
selves, theiv families, and their wealth, into the rivers or the 
flames, disappointed the malice, or at least the avarice, of their 
imnlacMblc foes. 


’W’fAIonR with his uncle Waltet de Poissy ] 

‘5T Fuit i.t alinil sctlus detestabilc in hac congiegatione pedestns populi stuUi et 
vesanje leva itjs an st rt m ciuendam divino Spintu asserebant afflatum, et capella m 

non. minus codcni rcplctam, ct has sibi duces [hujUS|* seennda; vias feceraut, &c. 
(Albert. Aquensis, 1 i c. 31, p 196). Had these peasants founded an empire, 
they might have intioduced, as in Egypt, the worship of animals, which theit* 
philosophic deset ndants would have glossed over with some specious and subtle 

^ s^^njamin oi riidela describes the state of his Jewish bretnren from Cologne 
along the Rhine the> ere rich, geneious, learned, hospitable, and lived m the 
eager hope of the Alessi ih (Voyage, tom 1. p, 243-245, par Baratier). In seventy 
years (he wrot^ aliout ^ n T170) the> had recovered from these massacres. 

'•^»'Dhese imissacres and depredations on the Jews, which were renewed at each 
crusade, are relai^i. It is true that St, Bernnid (epist. 363, tom, 1 p. 329) 

admonishes the Oriental ts mks. non sunt perseq^uendijudaei, non sunt trucidandu 
The contrary doctrine had been preached by a rw<ti monk. 
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Between tlie frontiers of Austria and the seat of the 
tine monarchy, the crusaders were compelled to traverse 
interval of six hundred miles ; the wild and desolate countries ^ 
of Hungary ^ and Bulgaria. The soil is fruitful, and intersected 
with rivers ; but it was then covered with morasses and forests, 
which spread to a boundless extent, whenever man has ceased 
to exercise his dominion over the earth. Both nations had im- 
bibed the rudiments of Christianity ; the Hungarians were ruled 
by their native princes ; the Bulgarians by a lieutenant of the 
Greek emperor ; but on the slightest provocation, their ferocious 
nature was rekindled, and ample provocation was afforded by 
the disorders of the first pilgrims. Agriculture must have 
been unskilful and languid among a people, whose cities were 
built of reeds and timber, which were deserted in the summer- 
season for the tents of hunters and shepherds. A scanty 
supply of provisions was rudely demanded, forcibly seized, and 
greedily consumed ; and, on the first quarrel, the crusaders gave [in servia] 
a loose to indignation and revenge. But their ignorance of the 
country, of war, and of discipline exposed them to every snare. 

The Greek prsefect of Bulgaria commanded a regular force ; at 
the trumpet of the Hungarian king, the eighth or the tenth of 
his martial subjects bent their bows and mounted on horse- 
liack ; their policy was insidious, and their retaliation on these 
pious robbers was unrelenting and bloody.^^ About a third of 
the naked fugitives, and the hermit Peter was of the number, 
escaped to the Thracian mountains ; and the emperor, who 
respected the pilgrimage and succour of tlie Latins, conducted 
them by secure and easy journeys to Constantinople, and 
them to wait the arrival of their brethren. For a while theyjiej 
remembered their faults and losses; but no sooner were they 


^^See the contemporary description of Hungary in Olho of Frisingen [Gesta 
Fridenci], L ii. c. 31, m Muratori, Scnpt Rerura Itahcarum, tom. vi. p 665, 666. 
[This work of Otto* alonpwith the continuation by Rahewin, has been edited m 
Pertz, Mon. xk, p. 347 j and (by G. Waitz) in Scr. rer Germ. 1884.] 

The old Hungarians, without excepting Turotzius, are ill informed of the 
first crusade, which they involve in af single passage. Katona, like ourselves, can 
only quote the writers of F ranee , but he compares with local science the ancient 
and modern geography Ante fK>rtam Cyperon^ is Sopron, or Poson ; Mallevilla, 
Zeralin; Plmnus Maroe, Savus , Iintax, hmih; Misebtoch, or A/ar^ebur^^, OuauTj 
orMoson, Totlenburg, Pragg (De Regibus Hunganse, tom 111 
Hunganan king Caloman treated the pilgrims w^ell. But a few stragglers belong- 
mg to the host of Walter were plundered at Semi in, and their arms were bung up 
on the wall. The army of Peter the Hermit, arriving later, saw the arms of their 
forerunners, and took vengeance by attacking and occupying the town Both the 
host of Peter and that of Walter lost a gieat mapy men m conflicts in Bulgaria. } 
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revived by the hospitable entertainment than their venom was 
again inflamed ; Hhey stung their benefactor, and neither gardens 
nor palaces nor churches were safe from their depredations. 
For his own safety, Alexius allured them to pass over to the 
Asiatic side of the Bosphorus; but their blind impetuosity 
soon urged them to desert the station which he had assigned/^^ 
and to rush headlong against the Turks, who occupied the road 
of Jerusalem. The hermit, conscious of his shame, had with- 
drawn from the camp to Constantinople; and his lieutenant, 
ESSiaSor?] Walter the Pcnnyless, who was worthy of a better command, 
attempted, without success, to introduce some order and pru- 
dence among the herd of savages. They separated in quest 
of prey, and themselves fell an easy prey to the arts of the 
Sultan By a rumour that their foremost companions were 
rioting in the spoils of his capital, Soliman tempted the main 
body to descend into the plain of Nice ; they were overwhelmed 
by the Turkish arrows ; and a pyramid of bones informed 
their companions of the place of their defeat. Of the first 
crusaders, three hundred thousand had already perished, before 
a single city was rescued from the infitlels, before their graver 
and more noble brethren had completed the preparations of 
their enterprise. 

I In the suburbs , they were not admitted into the city.] 

[ Their station was Nicomedia and its neighbourhood (Gesta Fr. ii. 4), including 
C ivctot (Albeit, i 16 ; Gesta Fr. 11. 8) and Helenopohs (Anna, x. 6).] 

Anna C onmena (Alexias, 1 . x. p. 287 [c. 6]) describes this ba-r^v Kokvtvb? as a 
mountain, Krt* /cat TrXttTos aftoAoY&>TaTO»' [a7roAo^^^a^'o»'] In the Siege of 

Nice, sue h weie used by the Franks themselves as the materials of a wall. [It was 
near the nvci Drat on, which had been fixed as the boundary between the Empire 
and Rfiru ] 

[See table on opposite page.] 



^ To e time and space, I sbail represent, in a short taole, the partkyJar referentes to the great events of the first crtfcaiie. [In casts where 
the author cites fay the pages of Bongarsius, the chapters are added within square brackets, so that the reader able easily to refer 
to the Recneil des historiens de Croisades, or any other text In the case of Baldric the :%ageB of the edition In the Recueil (Hist. (3ce. 
vol. iv ) arc given ] 
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None of the great sovereigns of Europe embarked their per- 
sons in the filst crusade. The emperor Henry the Fourth was 
not disposed to obey the summons of the pope ; Philip the 
First of France was occupied by his pleasures ; William Eufus 
of England by a recent conquest ; the kings of Spain were en- 
gaged in a domestic war against the Moors ; and the northern 
monarchs of Scotland, Denmark,^ Sweden, and Poland, were 
yet Strangers to the passions and interests of the South. Tlfe 
religious ardour was more strongly felt by the princes of the 
second order, who held an important place in the feudal system. 
Their situation will naturally cast, under four distinct heads, the 
review of their names and characters ; but I may escape some 
needless repetition by observing at once that courage and the 
exercise of arms are the common attribute of these Christian ad- 
venturers. 1. The first rank both in war and council is justly 
due to Godfrey of Bouillon ; and happy would it have been for 
the crusaders, if they had trusted themselves to the sole conduct 
of that accomplished hero, a worthy representative of Charle- 
magne, from whom he was descended in the female line. His 
father was of the noble race of the counts of Boulogne : Brabant, 
the lower province of Lorraine,^^ was the inheritance of his 
mother ; and, by the emperor's bounty, he was himself invested 
witli that ducal title, which has been improperly transferred to 
his lordship of Bouillon in the Ardennes,^*^ In the service of 
Henry the Fourth he bore the great standard of the empire, 
and pierced with his lance the breast of Rodolph, the rebel 
king : Godfrey was the first who ascended the walls of Rome ; 
and his sickness, his vow, perhaps his remorse for bearing arms 
against the Pope, confirmed an early resolution of visiting the 
holy sepulchre, not as a pilgrim, but a de|iverer. His valour was 
matured by prudence and moderation ; his piety, though blind, 

The author of the Esprit des Croisades has doubted, and might have disbe- 
lieved, the crusade and tragic death of Prince Suerib, with 1500 or 15,000 Danes, 
who wiiS cut off by Sultan Soliman in Cappadocia, but who still lives in the poqn 
of Tasso (tom. iv. p. 111-115). 

^^The fragments of the kingdoms of Lhtharingia, or Lorraine, were broken into 
the two duchies, oi the Moselle, and of the Meuse ; the first has preserved its name* 
which in the latter has been changed into that of Brabant (Vmes. Nolit. Oall. p- 
283*288), n^othi ingen had been divided into Uppei and Lower in the latter part 
of the reign of Otto L The two duchies w'ere again united, under Conrad IL, in 
the hand.s of Duke Go-eelo ; but on his death in 1044 were separated, going to his 
two sons, by permission of Henry III.] 

**See, in the description of France, by the Abb6 de Longuerue, the articles of 
part i, p. 54 ; BniBant, part ii, p. 4 ?% 4® 1 BotiiUon, p. 134. On his de- 
partuie, G^frey sold or pawded Bouillon to the church for 1300 marks. 
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was sincere ; and, in the tumult of a camp, he practised the real 
and fictitious virtues of a convent. Superior to t\ke private fac- 
tions of the chiefs, he reserved his enmity for the enemies of 
Christ ; and, though he gained a kingdom by the attempt, his 
pure and disinterested zeal was acknowledged by his rivals. 
Godfrey of Bouillon was accompanied by his two brothers, 
by Eustace the elder, who had succeeded to the county of 
^i^ulogne, and by the younger, Baldwin, a character of more am- 
biguous virtue. The Duke of Lorraine was alike celebrated 
on either side of the Rhine ; from birth and education, he 
was equally conversant with the French and Teutonic languages : 
the barons of France, Germany, and Lorraine assembled their 
vassals ; and the confederate force that marched under his 
banner was composed of fourscore thousand foot and about 
ten thousand horse. 11. In the parliament that was 
at Paris, in the king’s presence, about two months after 
council of Clermont, Hugh, count of Vermandois, was the 
conspicuous of the princes who assumed the cross. But 
appellation of the Great was applied, not so much to his merit or 
possessions (though neither were contemptible), as to the royal 
birth of the brother of the king of France.^^" Robert, duke 
of Normandy, was the eldest son of William the Conqueror ; 
but on his father’s death he was deprived of the kingdom of 
England, by his own indolence and the activity of his brother 
Rufus. The worth of Robert was degraded by an excessive 
levity and easiness of temper ; his cheerfulness seduced him to 
the indulgence of pleasure ; his profuse liberality impoverished 
the prince and people ; his indiscriminate clemency multiplied 
the number of offenders ; and the amiable qualities of a 
private man became the essential defects of a sovereign. For 
the trifling sum of tien thousand marks he mortgaged Nor- 
mandy during his absence to the English usurper ; but his 

the family character of Godficy m William of Tyre, 1. ix. c. 5-8 , his 
previous design in Guifiert (p. 485), his sickness and vow in Bernard. Ihesaur. 

78). 

Anna Comnena supposes that Ilmg:h [Ou0o«] was proud of his nobility, riches, 
and pow'er (I x. p. 288 [c. 7]) , the two last articles appear more equivocal ; but 
an evyei^cia, which, seven hundred years ago, was famous ni the palace of Constan- 
tinople, attests the anaent dignity of the Capetian family of France, 

Will. Qemeticensis [of Jurai^ges ; c, a.d. 1027 ; the end of Bk. 7 and Bk. 8 
are not by William], L vii. c, 7, p. 672, 673, in Camden. Normanicis fin Pat, 

bat. 149, p. 779 He pawned the duchy for one hundredth part of the 

present yearly revenue Ten thousand marks may be equal to five hundred 
thousand hvres, and Normandy annually yields fifty-seven milhons to the king 
{Necker, Administration des Finances, torn. 1. p. agy). 
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engagement and behavioinr in the holy war announced in Robert 
a reforraation|Of manners, and restored him in some degree to 
the public esteem. Another Robert was count of Flanders, a 
royal province, which, in this century, gave three queens to the 
thrones of France, England, and Denmark. He was sumamed 
the Sword and Lance of the Christians ; but in the exploits of a 
soldier he sometimes forgot the duties of a general. Stephen, 
count of Chartres, of Blois, and of Troyes, was one of the riches^ 
princes of the age ; and the number of his castles has been com- 
pared to the three hundred and sixty-hve days of the year. His 
mint! was improved Ijy literature; and, in the council of the 
chiefs, the eloquent Stephen was chosen to discharge the office 
of their president. These four were the principal leaders of the 
French, the Normans, and the pilgrims of the British isles ; but 
the list of the barons, who were possessed of three or four towns, 
would exceed, says a contemporary, the catalogue of the Trojan 
A war.'^i 111. In the south of France, the command was assumed 
by Adhemar, bishop of Puy, the Pope's legate, and by Raymond, 
count of St. Giles and Toulouse, who added the prouder titles 
of duke of Narbonne and marquis of Provence. The former 
was a respectable prelate, alike qualified for this world and the 
next. The latter was a veteran warrior, who had fought against 
the Saracens of Spain, and who consecrated his declining age, 
not only to the deliverance, but to the perpetual service, of the 
holy sepulchre. His experience and riches gave him a strong 
ascendant in the Christian camp, whose distress he was often 
able, and sometimes willing, to relieve. But it was easier for 
him to extort the praise of the infidels than to preserve the 
love of his subjects and associates. His eminent qualities were 
clouded by a temper, haughty, envious, and obstinate ; and, 
though he resigned an ample patrimony for the cause of God, 
hiS piety, in the public opinion, was not exempt from avarice 
and ambition.**” A mercantile rather than a martial spirit pre^- 


original letter to his wife [Adela] is inserted in the Spicilegium of Dorn, 
Luc. d’Achen, tom iv and quoted m the Esprit des Croisades, tom. i. p. 63. 
[This and another letter (entitled Ep. ex caxstris obsidionis Nicaenae anno 1098) are 
printed m the Recueil, Hist Occ 3, p. 883 

siUnius enmi, duum, trium, sen quatuor oppidorutn dominos qtus nnraeret? 
quonim tanta fuit copia, ut non vix totidem Trojana obsidio coegisse putetur. 
(Ever the hvtily and interesting Guibert, p. 486.) 

« It IS singular enough that Ra> mond of St. Giles, a second character in the 
genuine history of the crusades, should shine as the first of heroes in the writings 
of the Greeks (Anna C omnen, Alexiad* 1 . x. xl [.A.nna calls bun /sm^eies]^ and 
the Arabians (Longucruana, p. 129). ^ 
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vailed among Iiis provumals^^^ a common name, wliich included 
the*^ natives of Auvergne and Languedoc, the# vassals of the 
kingdom of Burgundy or Arles. From the adjacent frontier of 
Spain he drew a band of hardy adventurers ; as he marched 
through Lombardy, a crowd of Italians flocked to his standard ; 
and his united force consisted of one hundred thousand horse 
and foot. If Raymond was the first to enlist, and the last to 
depart, the delay may be excused by the greatness of his 
preparation and the promise of an everlasting farewell. IV. iv Boumo&i 
The name of Bohemond, the son of Robert Guiscard, was 
ready famous by his double victory over the Greek emperor; 
but his father s will had reduced him to the principality of 
Tarehtum and the remembrance of his Eastern trophies, till he 
was awakened by the rumour and passage of the French pil- 
grims. It is in the person of this Norman chief that we may 
seek for the coolest policy and ambition, with a small allay 
of religious fanaticism. His conduct may justify a belief that 
he had secretly directed the design of the pope, which he 
affected to second with astonishment and zeal. At the siege of 
Amalphi, his example afid discourse inflamed thti passions of 
a confederate army ; he instantly tore his garment, to supply 
crosses for the numerous candidates, and prepared to visit 
Constantinople and Asia at the head of ten thousand horse 
and twenty thousand foot. Several princes of the Norman race 
accompanied this veteran general ; and his cousin Tancred 
was the partner, rather than the servant, of the war. In the 
accomplished character of Tancred we discover all the virtues 
of a perfect knight,^'^ the true spirit of chivalry, which inspired 

*^®Omiies de Burgundid, et Alvernid, et Vasconid, et Gothi (of Languedoc), 
provinciales appellabantur dieteri vero Francigenae, et hoc in exercitu ; inter hostcs 
autem Franci dicebantur. Raymond de Agiles, p. 144 

^ The town of his birth, or fii-st appanage, was consecrated to St. /Fgidius, 
whose name, as early as the first crusade, was corrupted by the French into Si. 

GiUes, or St. Giles, It is siiuate in the Lower Languedoc, between Nismes and 
the Rhone, and still boasts a collegiate church of the foundation of Raymond 
tM^langiK tirds d’une grande Bibliotheque, tom. xxxvn. p. 51). 

The mother of Tancred was Emr^a, sister of the great Robert Guiscard ; his 
father, the marquis Odo the Good, It is singular enough that the family and 
country of so illustrious a pei'son should be unknown ; but Muraton reasonably 
conjectures that he was an Italian, and perhaps of the race of the marquises of 
Montferrat m Piedmont (Script, tom. v, p. 281, 282). [But see befow, p. 296, n. 

86.3 

To gratify the childish vanity of the house ot Este, Tasso has inserted in 
bis poem, and in the first crusade, a fabulous hero, the brave and amorous Rmaldo 
lx. 75, xvu. 66-94). He might borrow his name from a Rmaldo, with the Aquila 
bunca Estense, who vanquished, as the standaref-bearer of the Roman church, 
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tne generous sentiments and social offices of man far better 
than the bas# philosophy, or the baser religion, of the times, 
cuivairy Betwceii the age of Charlemagne and that of the crusades^ a 
" revolution had taken place among the Spaniards, the Normans, 
and the French, which was gradually extended to the rest of 
Europe. The service of the infantry was degraded to the ple- 
beians ; the cavalry formed the strength of the armies, and the 
honourable name of miles, or soldier, was confined to the gen*^ 
tlemen^^ who seived on horseback and were invested with 
the character of knighthood. The dukes and counts, who had 
usurped the rights of sovereignty, divided the provinces among 
their fiiitlifui barons , the barons distributed among their vassals 
the fiefs or benefices of their jurisdiction ; and these military 
tenants, the peers of each other and of their lord, composed the 
noble or equestrian order, which disdained to conceive the pea- 
sant or burgher as of the same species with themselves. The 
dignity of their birth was preserved by pure and equal alliances ; 
their sons alone, who could produce four quarters or lines of 
ancestry, without spot or reproach, might legally pretend to the 
honour of knighthood ; but a valiant plebeian was sometimes 
enriched and ennobled by the sword, and became the father of 
a new race A single knight could impart, according to his 
judgment, the character which he received ; and the warlike 
sovereigns of Europe derived more glory from this personal dis- 
tinction than from the lustre of their diadem. This ceremony, 
of which some traces may be found in Tacitus and the woods of 
Gennany,^^ was in its origin simple and profane ; the candidate, 
after some previous trial, was invested with the sword and 
spurs'; and his cheek or shoulder was touched with a slight 
blow', as an emblem of the last affront which it was lawful for 
him to endure. But superstition mingled in every public and 
pnvate action of life ; iii the holy wars, it sanctified the pitifes- 

the emperor Fredenc 1. (Stona Impenale di Ricoba^do, in Muratori, Script. Ital. 
tom. ix. p. 360 , Ariosto, Orlando Furioso, ui. 30). But, i. The distance of sixty 

f ears between the yoinh of the two Rinaldos destroys their identity, 2. The Ston^ 
mpenale is a forgery of the Conte Boj^rdo, at the end of the xvlh century 
(Muratori, p. 281-280). 3. This Rmaldo and his exploits are not less chimerical 

than the hero of Tasso (Muratori, Antichitd Estense, tom. 1. p. 350). 

07 Of the words, geniths, genitlhomme^ gentleman, two etymologies are pro- 
duced I I. Fiom the barbarians of the fifth century, the soldiers, and at length the 
conqueiors, of the Roman einpue, who were vain of their foreign nobility ; and, 
a. From the sense of the civilians, who consider gentilis as synonymous with 
ingenum, Selden inclines to the first, but the latter is more pure, as weJl as 
probable, ^ 

Fiamea scutoque juvenent ornant. Tacitus, Germania, c, 13, 
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sioa of arms ; and tne order of chivalry was assimilated in its 
rights and privileges to the sacred orders of priesthood. The 
bath and white garment of the novice were an indecent copy of 
the regeneration of baptism ; his sword^ which he offered on the 
altar, was blessed by the ministers of religion ; his solemn reception 
was preceded by fasts and vigils ; and he was created a knight, 
in the name of God, of St. George, and of St. Michael the arch- 
imgeL He swore to accomplish the duties of his profession ; and 
education, example, and the public opinion were the inviolable 
guardians of his oath. As the champion of God and the ladies 
(I blush to unite such discordant names), he devoted himself to 
speak the truth ; to maintain the right ; to protect the dis- 
tressed; to practise courtesy, a virtue less familiar to the ancients ; 
to pursue the infidels ; to despise the allurements of ease and 
safety ; and to vindicate in every perilous adventure the honour 
of his character. The abuse of the same spirit provoked the 
illiterate knight to disdain the arts of industry and peace ; to 
esteem himself the sole judge and avenger of his own injuries ; 
and proudly to neglect the laws of civil society and military dis- 
cipline. Yet the benefits pf this institution, to refine the temper 
of barbarians, and to infuse some principles of faith, justice, and 
humanity, were strongly felt, and have been often observed. 
The asperity of national prejudice was softened ; and the com*- 
munity of religion and arms spread a similar colour and generous 
emulation over the face of Christendom. Abroad in enterprise 
and pilgrimage, at home in martial exercise, the warriors of 
every country were perpetually associated ; and impartial taste 
must prefer a Gothic tournament to the Olympic games of 
classic antiquity.^® Instead of the naked spectacles which cor- 
rupted the manners of the Greeks and banished from the 
stadium the virgins iwid the matrons, the pompous decoration 
of the lists was crowned with the presence of chaste and high- 
l>om beauty, from whose hands the conqueror received the prize 
of his dexterity and cqurage. The skill and strength’ that were 
exerted in wrestling and boxing bear a distant and doubtful re- 
lation to the merit of a soldier ; but the tournaments, as they 
were invented in France and Eagerly adopted both in the East 
and West, presented a lively image of the business of the field. 


®*The athletic exercises, particularly the coestus and pancratium, were ccm- 
demned by Lycurgus, Philopcemen, and Galen, a lawgiver, a general, and a phy- 
sician. Against their authority and reasons, the reader may weigh the apology of 
kucian, m the character of Solon. See West oa the Olympic Games, in his rindar, 
voL u. D. 86-96, 245-248. 
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The single combats, the general skirmish, the defence of a pass 
or castle, werj rehearsed as in actual service ; and the contest, 
both in real and mimic war, was decided by the superior manage- 
ment of the horse and lance The lance was the proper and 
peculiar weapon of the knight ; his horse was of a large and 
heavy breed ; but this charger, till he was roused by the 
approaching danger, was usually led by an attendant, and he 
quietly rode a pad or palfrey of a more easy pace. His helmed 
and sword, his greaves and buckler, it would be superfluous to 
describe ; but I may remark that at the period of the crusades 
the armour was less pohderous than in later times ; and that, 
instead of a massy cuirass, his breast was defended by an hauberk 
or coat of mail. When their long lances were fixed in thd rest, 
the waiTiors furiously spurred their horses against the foe ; and 
the light cavalry of the Turks and Arabs could seldom stand 
against the direct and impetuous weight of their charge. Each 
knight was attended to the field by his faithful squire, a youth 
of equal birth and similar hopes ; he was followed by his archers 
and men at arms, and four, or five, or six soldiers were computed 
as the furniture of a complete lance. Jn the expeditions to the 
neighbouring kingdoms or the Holy Land, the duties of the 
feudal tenure no longer subsisted ; the voluntary service of the 
knights and their followers was either prompted by zeal or 
attachment, or purchased with rewards and promises ; and the 
numbers of each squadron were measured by the power, the 
wealth, and the fame of each independent chieftain. They were 
distinguished by his banner, his armorial coat, and his cry of 
war ; and the most ancient families of Europe must seek in these 
achievements the origin and proof of their nobility. In this 
rapi<l portrait of chivalry, I have been urged to anticipate on the 
story of the crusades, at once an effeoL and a cause, of this 
memorable institution 

MwNshoith# Such were the troops, and suen the readers, wtio assumed the 

KfSSititto. cross for the deliverance of the holy sepulchre. As soon as 

BSs, Anjttrt they w’^ere relieved by the absence of the plebeian multitude;,, 
encouraged each other, by interviews and messages, to 
accomplish their vow and hasten their departure. Their wives 
and sisters were desirous of partaking the danger and merit of 

60 On ibe cwnous subject of knighthood, knights’ service, nobility, aims, cry of 
war, banners, and tournaments, an ample fund of information may be sought in 
Selden (Opera, tom. ui part i. Titles of Honour, part ii. c. i, 3, 5, 8), Ducange 
(Gloss* Latin, tom. iv. p, 398-41^, &c.), Disseitations sur Joinville (1, vi-xii. p, 
127-142; p. 165-222), and M. de St. Palaye (M6mOires sur la Clievalerie). [Here 
the author anticipates a later At the time oi the First Crusade, there was no 
chivalry, as here meant ; knight signified a trooper, J 
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the pilgrimage ; their portable treasures were conveyed in b^irs 
of silver and gold; and the princes and barons were attended 
by their equipage of hounds and hawks, to amu^e their leism*e 
and to supply their table. The difficulty of procuring sub- 
sistence for so many myriads of men and horses engaged them 
to separate their forces; their choice or situation determined 
the road ; and it was agreed to meet in the neighbourhood of 
Constantinople, and from thence to begin their operations 
against the Turks. From the banks of the Meuse and the 
Moselle, Godfrey of Bouillon followed the direct way of Gei'- 
many, Hungary, and Bulgaria ; and, as long as he exerc‘ised the 
sole command, every step afforded some proof of his prudence 
and YiJ'tue. On the confines of Hungary he was stopped three 
weeks by a Christian people, to whom the name, or at least the 
abuse, of the cross was justly odious. The Hungarians still 
smarted with the wounds which they had received from the 
first pilgrims; in their turn they had abused the right of defence 
and retaliation , and they had reason to apprehend a severe 
revenge from an hero of the same nation, and who was engaged 
in the same cause. But, after weighing the motives and the 
events, the virtuous duke was content to pity the crimes and 
misfortunes of his worthless brethren ; and his twelve deputies, 
the messengers of peace, requested in his name a free passage 
and an equal market. To remove their suspicions, Godfrey 
trusted himself, and afterwards his brotlier, to the faith of 
Carloman, king of Hungary, who treated them with a rcariomim] 
simple but hospitable entertainment : the treaty was sanctified 
by their common gospel ; and a proclamation, under pain of 
death, restrained the animosity and licence of the Latin 
soldiers. From Austria to Belgrade, they traversed the plains 
of Hungary, without enduring or offering an injury ; and the 
proximity of Carloman, who hovered on their flanks with his 
numerous cavalry, was a precaution not less useful for their 
safety than for his own. They reached the banks of the Save ; 
and no sooner had they passed the river than the king of 
Hungary restored the hostages and saluted their departure with 
the fairest wishes for the succees of their enterprise. With the 
same conduct and discipline, Godfrey pervaded the woods of 
Bulgaria and the frontiers of Thrace ; and might congratulate 
liimself that he had almost reached the first terra his pil- 
grimage without drawing his sword against a Christian adversary. 

After an easy and pleasant journey through Lombardy, from 
Tunn to Aquileia, Raymond and his provincials marched forty 
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days through the tssountry of Dalmatia and SclaFonia. 

The weather was a perjietual fog ; the land was mountainous 
and desolate ; xhe natives were either fugitive or hostile ; loose 
in their religion and government, they refused to furnish pro- 
visions or guides ; murdered the stragglers ; and exercised by 
night and day the vigilance of the count, who derived mose 
security from the punishment of some captive robbers than frcmi 
his interview and treaty with the prince of Scodra,^^ 
march between Durazzo and Constantinople was harassed, with- 
out being stopped, by the peasants and soldiers of the Greek 
empero'* ; and the same faint and ambiguous hostility was pre- 
pared for the remaining chiefs, who passed the Adriatic ftom 
the coast of Italy. Bohemond had arms and vessels, and fore- 
sight and discipline ; and his name was not forgotten in the 
provinces <3f Epirus and Thessaly. Whatever obstacles he 
enci>untered were surmounted by his military conduct and the 
valour of Tancred ; and, if the Norman prince affected to spare 
the Greeks, he gorged his soldiers with the full plunder of an 
heretical castle.®*^ The nobles of France pressed forwards with 
the vain and thoughtless ardour of which their nation has been 
sometimes accused. From the Alps*^to Apulia, the march of 
Hugh the Great, of the two Roberts, and of Stephen of Chartres, 
through a wealthy country, and amidst the applauding Catholics, 
was a devout or triumphant progress : they kissed the feet of 
the Roman pontiff ; and the golden standard of St. Peter was 
delivered to the brother of the French monarch. But in this 
visit of piety and pleasure they neglected to secure the season 
and the means of their embarkation : the winter was insensibly 

The 1 annlia? Dalmatica; of Ducange are meagre and imperfect ; the national 
historians are recent and fabulous, the Greeks remote and careless. In the year 
1104, ( oloman 1 educed the maritime country as far as Trau and Salona (KatcHaa, 
Hist. C'lit. tom 111 p 195-207) [For the journey Knapp, Reisen durchdie 
ILilk.mhalbinst ihrend des Mittelalters, in the Mittheilungen der k, k. geograph, 
Gcw'lhi bait m \\ an, x\iu , 1880 ] 

t*“Scodia<^ appears in Livy as the capital and fortress of Gentius, king of the 
Illynans, atx niuniti'.smia, aftervNards a Roman col<jyiy (Cellarius, tom. i, p. 393, 
394). It IS noNN cilled Iscodai, or Scutari (d'AnviUe, Geographic Ancienne, tom. 
1. p. 164). The san] ak (now u pasha) of Scutari, or Schendeire, was the viiitii 
under the IVglettx'g, of Romania, and furnished 600 soldiers on a revoaue of 
78,787 nx dollars ^Marsigb, Stato Mihtaie del Impeio Ottomano, p. 128}. 

In Pelagonifi eastnim hiiereticum . . . spohatum cum suis habitatoribus 
igne <x>itibusscre /V«<r la ta injuna cofifi^tt quia iJlorum detestabilis serrao et 
cancer serpei>XAt, jamquc cii cuiujacentes legiones suo pravo dogmate feedaverat 
^Robert. Alon. p. 36, 37) After coolly relating the fact, the archbish<^ Baldric 
adds, as a phrase, Onmes siqmdem ilh viatores, Judaeos, hsereticos, Saracetic^ 
EequaUiei habent exosos , quos omnes appellant mimicos Dei (p ^)- 

«-wo \pvtrytv rov 'Ayiov Iltrpcv xrrfp.at.'Oiv [Aleadad, 1 . 3 t. p. 

288 [c. 7]), 
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lost ; tiieix troops were scattered and corrupted in the towns of 
Italy. They separately accomplished their passiJge, regardless 
of safety or dignity : and within nine months from the feast of 
Ihe Assumption, the day appointed by Urban, all the Latin 
princes had reached Constantinople. But the Count of Ver- 
mandois was produced as a captive ; his foremost vessels were 
scattered by a tempest ; and his person, against the law of 
nations, was detained by the lieutenants of Alexius. Yet the 
arrival of Hugh had been announced by four-and-twenty knights 
in golden armour, who commanded the emperor to revere the 
general of the Latin Christians, the brother of the King of 
kings. 

In ‘some Oriental tale I have read the fable of a shepherd, Policy of the 
who was ruined by the accomplishment of his own wishes : he 
had prayed for water ; the Ganges was turned into his grounds ; imb, 
and his flock and cottage were swept away by the inundation. 1097, May 
Such was the fortune, or at least the apprehension, of the Greek 
emperor, Alexius Comnenus, whose name has already appeared 
in this history, and whose conduct is so differently represented 
by his daughter Anna •and by the Latin writers.^" In the 
council of Placentia, his ambassadors had solicited a moderate 
succour, perhaps of ten thousand soldiers ; but he was astonished 
by the approach of so many potent chiefs and fanatic nations. 

The emperor fluctuated between hope and fear, between timidity 
and courage ; but in the crooked policy which he mistook for 
wisdom 1 cannot believe, I cannot discern, that he maliciously 
ccmspired against the life or honour of the French heroes. The 


*0 BacTiAvvs tS>v fiatrckeuv [Anna, X. c. 7, ad mit. in Hugo's letter or message to 
Alexius], jttti dpxvyos t«v ^payyiKov crrpaTevftaTo? avavTo<s [/A c. 7, med. , in thc an- 
uouncemenl oi the four andp twenty knights to the Duki' of Dyrrachium]. This 
Oriental pomp is extravagant in a count of Vermandois ; but the patriot Ducangc 
repeats with much complacency (Not. ad Alexiad, p. 352, 353 ; Dissert, xxvii. sur 
jomville, p. 3x5) the passages of Matthew Paris (a.d. 1254) and Fioissard {vol, iv. 
p. soi), whicl^ style the King of France rex regum and chef de tous les rois 
Chretiens, * 

• *®Aiina Comnena was born on the ist of December, A.D. 1083, indiction vii* 
(Alexiad., 1 . vi. p. 166, 167 [c, 8]). At^thirieen, the time of the first crusade, she 
was nubile, and p^haps married to the younger Nicephorus Bryenmus, whom she 
fondly styles rhv ifihv Kai<rapa (1. x. p. 295, 296 [c. 9]). Some moderns have 
imagined that her enmity to Bohemond [Bat^ovrTosJ was the fruit of flisappointed 
love. la the ttaosactions of Constantinople and Nice, hei partial accounts (Alex. 

X. p, aSj-siy) may be opposed to the partiality of the Latins ; but m their 
sub^quent exploilif she is bri^ and ignorant. [Cp, above, vol. 5, p. 506. ] 

®?Jn their views of the character and conduct of Alexius, Mairabourg has 
favoured the Catkohc Franks, and Voltaire has been partial to the schismatic 
Greeks. The prejudice of a philosopher is less excj^sable than that of a Jesuit. 
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promiscuous multitudes of Peter the Hermit were savage beasts, 
alike destitute of Immanity and reason ; nor was it possible for 
Alexius to prevent or deplore their destruction. The troops 
of Godfrey and his peers were less contemptible, but not less 
suspicious, to the Greek emperor. Their motives might be piy^ 
and pious ; but he was equally alarmed by his knowledge of the 
ambitious Bohemond and his ignorance of the Transalpine chiefs: 
the courage of the French was blind and headstrong ; they^ 
might be tempted by the luxury and wealth of Greece, knd 
elated by the view and opinion of their invincible strength; and 
Jerusal -m might be forgotten in the prospect of Constantinople. 
After a long marcli and painful abstinence, the troops of Godfrey 
encamped in the plains of Thrace ; they heard with indignation 
that their brother, the count of Vermandois, was imprisoned by 
the Greeks , and tlieir reluctant Duke was compelled to indulge 
them in some freedom of retaliation and rapine. They were 
appeased by the submission of Alexius ; he promised to supply 
their camp ; and, as they refused, in the midst of winter, to pass 
the Bosphorus, their quarters were assigned among the gardens 
and palaces on the shores of that narrow sea. But an incurable 
jealousy still rankled in the minds of the two nations, who de- 
spised each other as slaves and barbarians. Ignorance is the 
ground of suspicion, and suspicion was inflamed into daily 
provocations; prejudice is blind, hunger is deaf; and Alexius is 
accused of a design to starve or assault the Latins on a danger- 
ous post, on all sides encompassed with the waters.®® Godfrey 
sounded his trumpets, burst the net, overspread the plain, 
insulted the suburbs ; but the gates of Constantinople were 
strongly fortified ; the ramparts were lined with archers ; and, 
after a doxibtful conflict, Imth jmrties listened to the voice of 
peace and religion. The gifts and prom'ises of the emperor in- 
sensibly soothed the fierce spirit of the western strangers ; as a 
Christian warrior, he rekindled their zeal for the prosecution of 
their lioly enterprise, which he engaged to second with his 
troops and treasures. On the return of spring, Godfrey was 
j[>ersuaded to occupy a pleasant and plentiful camp in Asia ; and 
no sooner had he passed the Bosphorus, than the Greek vessels 


Black Sea, the Bosphorus, and the river Barbyses, which is deep 
in summer, and runs fifteen miles through a flat meadow. Its communib^tion 
with Europe and Constantinople is by the stone-bridge of the Blachemm [clo^ to 
St. Callinicus], which in successive ages was restored by Justinian and Basil 
(Gylhus de Bosphoro Thiiicio, 1* ii. c. 3 ; Ducange, C. P. Christiana, 1. iv, c. a, p. 
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mffsjpe recalled to the opposite shore. The same policy 

wm repeated with the ii^ceeeding chiefs, who wfere swayed hy 
the example, and weakened by the departure, of their foremost 
companions. By his skill and diligence, Alexius prevented the 
Wion of any two of the confederate armies at the same moment 
imd^r the walls of Constantinople ; and, before the feast of the 
Pentecost, not a Latin pilgrim was left on the coast of Europe. 

^ The same arms which threatened Europe might deliver Asia He ob 
and repel the Turks from the neighbouring shores of theSeSraaSI®^ 
Bosphorus and Hellespont. The fair provinces from Nice to 
Antioch were the recent patrimony of the Roman emperor ; and 
his ancient and perpetual claim still embraced tlie kingdoms 
of Syria and Egypt. In his enthusiasm, Alexius indulged, or 
affected, the ambitious hope of leading his new allies to subvert 
the thrones of the East ; but the calmer dictates of reason and 
temper dissuaded him from exposing his royal person to the 
faith of unknown and lawless barbarians. His prudence, or his 
pride, was content with extorting from the French princes an 
oath of homage and fidelity, and a solemn promise that they 
would either restore, or ''hold, their Asiatic conquests as the 
humble and loyal vassals of the Roman empire. Their inde- 
pendent spirit was fired at the mention of this foreign and 
voluntary servitude ; they successively yielded to the dextrous 
application of gifts and flattery ; and the first proselytes became 
the most eloquent and effectual missionaries to multiply the 
comjHinions of their shame. The pride of Hugh of Vermandois 
wi|S soothed by the honours of his captivity ; and in the brother 
of the French king the example of submission was prevalent 
and weighty. In the mind of Godfrey of Bouillon, every human 
consideration was subordinate to the glory of God and the 
success of the crusade.^ He liad firmly resisted the temptations 
of Bohemond and Raymond, who urged the attack and conquest 
of Constantinopla Alexius esteemed his virtues, deservedly 
named him the champion of the empire, and dignified his 
immage with the filial name and the rights of adoption.^^ The 
iiateful Bohemond was receivec][as a true and ancient ally; and, Aprti,a6,3i»firj 
if the emperor reminded him of former hostilities, it was only to 
praise the valour that he had displayed, and the glory that he 
t)ad acquired, in the fields of Durazzo and Larissa. The son of 

were two sorts of adoption, the one by arms, the other by introducing 
the sMMtt between the shirt and skm of his father, Ducange (sur Joinville, cjiss. xacii, 
p. ayo) supposNss Godfrey's adoption to have been of the latter sort. [The adoption 
JS mention^ by Albeit, ii. 16. ] 

VOL. VI. 19 
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Ottiseard was lodged and entertained, and served Imperial 
pomp ; one d^, as lie passed tliroughi%be gallery of tlm palace, 
a door was earelessly left open to expose a pile of gold wdfilver, 
of silk and gems, of curious and costly furniture, that wasjbeaped 
in seeming disorder from the Boor to the roof of the cnamfe^ 
What conquests,'* exclaimed the ambitious miser, might im 
be achieved by the possession of such a treasure J " It is your 
own,** replied a Greek attendant, who watched the motions oj 
his soul; and Bohemond, after some hesitation, condescend^ 
to accept this magnificent present. The Norman was hatter^ 
by the assurance of an - independent principality; and Alexius 
eluded, rather than denied, his daring demand of the office of 
great domestic, or general, of the East. The two Roberts, the 
son of the conqueror of England and the kinsman of three 
queens,^® bowed in their turn before the Byzantine throne, A 
private letter of Stephen of Chartres attests his admiration pf 
the emperor, the most excellent and liberal of men, who taught 
him to believe that he was a favourite, and promised to educate 
and establish his youngest son. In his southern province, the 
count of St. Giles and Toulouse faintly recognised the supremacy 
of the king of France, a prince of a foreign nation and language. 
At the head of an hundred thousand men, he declared that he 
was the soldier and servant of Christ alone, and that the Greek 
might be satisfied with an equal treaty of alliance and 
ship. His obstinate resistance enhanced the value' 
price of his submission ; and he shone, says the princess Anne, 
among the barbarians, as the sun amidst the stars of hea^n. 
His disgust of the noise and insolence of the French, hiS 
picions of thf‘ designs of Bohemond, the emperor imparted to 
his faithful Raymond ; and that aged statesman might clearly 
discern that, however false in friendship, he was sincere 
enmity."^ The spirit of chivalry was last subdued in the pegmun 
of Tancred ; and none could deem themselves dishonpuiS^ liy 
the imitation of that gallant knight. JHe disdained the 
and flattery of the Greek monarch ; assaulted in his pres^ee ^ 
insolent patrician ; escaped to Asia in the habit of g private 
soldier ; and yielded with a sigh to the authority of Bohexhond 
and the intc^rest of the Christian cause. The bCst and most 
ostensible reason was the impossibility of pacing the sea and 
accomplishing their vow, without the licence and the ve^^ls of 

^'0 After his return, Robeit of Flanders became the man of the KiagoC 
for a pensioa of 400 maiks. See the first act m Rymer’s Foedteca. 

it vettis re^mandi, f^^sos in amom^ odm noo finerare. vL ^ 
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AtodHS ; bat they chedshed a secret hope that, as soon as they 
ti^e the continent otHisia, their swords would^obiiterate their 
shame, and dissolve the engagement, which on his side mifht 
not he very faithhiily performed. The ceremony of their 
Jtomage was grateful to a people who had long since considered 
pride as the substitute of power. High on his throne, the 
emperor sat mute and immoveable : his majesty was adored by 
the Latin princes ; and they submitted to kiss either his feet or 
hts knees, an indignity which their own writers are ashamed 
to confess and unable to deny.^^ 

Private or public interest suppressed the murmurs of the dukes ©x 
and counts ; but a French baron (he is supposed to be Robert of 
Paris presumed to ascend the throne, and to place himself by 
the side of Alexius. The sage reproof of Baldwin provoked him 
to exclaim, in his barbarous idiom, " Who is this rustic, that 
kCejps his seat, while so many valiant captains are standing round 
him ? The emperor maintained his silence, dissembled his in- 
dignation, and questioned his interpreter concerning the mean** 
ing of the words, which he partly suspected from the universal 
language of gesture and •countenance. Before the departure of 
the pil^ras, he endeavoured to learn the name and condition of 
the au^cious baron I am a Frenchman,’* replied Robert, of 
the purest and most ancient nobility of my country. All that I 
know is, that there is a church in my neighbourhood,^^ the re- 
sort of those who are desirous of approving their valour in single 
combat. Till an enemy appears, they address their prayers to 
Qod atld his saints. That church I have frequently visited, but 
ntsvef have I found an antagonist who dared to accept my 
defiance/' Alexius dismissed the challenger with some prudent 

^The proud historians df the crusades slide and stumble over this humiliating 
Yet, since the heroes knelt to salute the emperor as he sat motionless on 
his Ihfoae, it is dear that they must have kissed either his feet or knees. It is only 
singular that Anna should not have amply supplied the silence or ambiguity of the 
l^tins. lyhe abasement of Jbeir princes would have added a fine chapter to the 
Ceremonial^ Aulae Byzantmae. 

* ^®He Called himself ^pdyyoi KoBaph^ ruv wyevStv (Alcxias, 1 . X, p. 301 [c. iij). 

What a title of nohksse of the xith centary, it any one could now prove his inherit- 
ance I Anna relates, with visible pleasure, that the swelling b^banan, Aariwj 
wais or woundda, after fighting in the front in the battle of 

IJwylawtgi {i xl p. 3x7). This circumstance may justify the suspicion of Ducan^e 
|No|, p,. 36^) that he was no other than Robert of Fans, of the distinct most peeu- 
liarly^yled the Duchy or Island of France {V/sle de France), 

^^**With the same penetration, Ducange discovers his church to be that of St, 
or Drosin, of Soisasns, quern duello dimicaturi solent invocare : pugiles 
Qd ad memoriam ejtis \hh tomh) pemoctant invictos reddit, ut et de Burgundi^ et 
Italic tali necessitate confugiattu: ad eum. Joan. Ssariburicnsis, epist. 139. 
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advice for his conduct in the Turkish warfare ; and history re- 
peats with pleasure this lively example of the maimers of his age 
and country, 

2j*5tw!lSS conquest of Asia was undertaken and achieved by Alex- 

** ander, with thirty -five thousand Macedonians and Greeks; 

^ his best hope was in the strength and discipline of his phaknie 
of infantry. The principal force of the crusaders consisted in 
their cavalry ; and, when that force was mustered in the pkuns , 
of Bithynia, the knights and their martial attendants on horse- 
back amounted to one hundred thousand fighting men com- 
pletely armed with the helmet and coat of mail. The value* of 
these soldiers deserved a strict and authentic account ; and the 
dower of European chivalry might furnish, in a first effort, this 
formidable body of heavy horse. A part of the infantry m%ht 
be enrolled for the service of scouts, pioneers, and archers ; but 
the promiscuous crowd were lost in their own disorder ; and we 
depend not on the eyes or knowledge, but on the belief and 
fancy, of a chaplain of count Baldwin, in the estimate of six 
hundred thousand pilgrims able to bear arms, besides the priests 
and monks, the women and children, of the Latin camp. The 
reader starts ; and, before he is recovered from his surprise, I 
shall add, on the same testimony, that if all who took the cross 
had accomplished their vow, above six millions would have 
migrated from Europe to Asia. Under this oppression of faith, 
I derive some relief from a more sagacious and thinking writer/'^ 
who, after the same review of the cavalry, accuses the credulity 
of the priest of Chartres, and even doubts whether the Ckaljdm 
regions (in the geography of a Frenchman) were sufficient to 
dace and pour forth such incredible multitudes. The coolest 
scepticism will remember that of these religious volunteers great 
numliers never beheld Constantinople and'. Nice, Of enthusiasm 
the influence is irregular and transient ; many were detained at 
home by reason or cowardice, by poverty or weakness ; and 
many were repulsed by the obstacles of 4^he way, the more in- 

, W There is mmiu diversity on the numbers of his army ; but no authority can be 
cbtnpmed with that of Ptolemy, who states it at five thousand horse and tlfirty 
thousand foot (see Ushcr^s Annales, p. 152). 

7 ^ |< ulcher. Carnolensis, p. 387. He enumerates nineteen nation* of different 
names and languages (p. 389); but I do not clearly apprehend his difiference 
b< 'tween the Fmnt i and Galh^ Itah and Apulu Elsewhere (p. 385) he contempt- 
uously brands the deserters. 

77 Guibert, p* 556. Yet even his gentle opposition implies an immense nadti- 
tudf. By Urban 11 ,, m the fervour of his seal, it is only rated at 300,000 pilgiiwS 
(Epjst 31 vu Concih tom. xm 1^^731). 
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supemMe as they were unforeseen to these ignorant fanatics. 
The savage countries of Hungary and Bulgarfei were whitened 
with their bones; their vanguard was cut in pieces by the 
Tudcish sultan ; and the loss of the first adventure, by the sword, 
or climate, or fatigue, has already been stated at three hundred 
thousand men. Yet the myriads that survived, that marched, 
that pressed forwards on the holy pilgrimage were a subject of 
astonishment to themselves and to the Greeks. The copious 
energy of her language sinks under the efforts of tlie princess 
Anne ; the images of locusts, of leaves and flowers, of the sands 
of the sea, or the stars of heaven, imperfectly represent what she 
had seen and heard , and the daughter of Alexius exclaims that 
Efirope was loosened from its foundations and hurled against 
Asia. The ancient hosts of Darius and Xerxes labour under 
the same doubt of a vague and indefinite magnitude ; but I am 
inclined to believe that a larger number has never been con- 
tained within the lines of a single camp than at the siege of 
Nice, the first operation of the Latin princes. Their motives, 
their characters, and their arms have been already displayed. 
Of their troops, the* most numerous portion were natives 
of France ; the Low Countries, the banlcs of the Rhine, and 
Apulia, sent a powerful reinforcement ; some bands of adven- 
turers were drawn from Spain, Lombardy, and England ; and 
from the distant bogs and mountains of Ireland or Scotland 


^Alexias, L x. p, 283 [c. 5], 305 [c. iij. Her fastidious delicacy complains of 
Ittteir strange and inarticulate names ; and indeed there is scarcely one that she has 
contrived to disfigure with the proud ignorance, so dear and familiar to a 
polished people. I shall select only one example, Sangeles, for the count of St. 
Giles. f&,ngeles would be a near enough equivalent for St. Gilles, but it is 
Isangeles ; and the form of the corruption seems to have been detei mined by an 
etymology complimentary to the count, — to-a.yy«Ao9. angt'lic. A reader, ignoiant 
of the pronunciation of Modern Greek, might easily do injustice to Anna. The 
niod©m Greek alphabet has no letters equivalent to b and d (jS represents Vy and 5 
is aspirated and in order to reproduce these sounds they resort to the devices 
of|Afr andvr. Thus Robert is quite correctly Po/xTr«^ros, and rovro#e is a ncftr 
transliteration of Godfrey gjodefroi) j 

^William of Malmesbury (who wrote about the year 1130) has inserted in Jais 
history (f, iv. p, 130-154) a narrative of the first crusade ; but I wish that, in&tfad 
of listening to the tenue murmur whith had passed the British ocean (p. 143), he 
had confined himself to the numbers, families, and adventures of his countrymen. 

I find in Dugdale that an English Norman, Stephen, Earl of Albemarle and 
Holdmiesse, led the rear-guard with Duke Rob^t, at the battle of Antioch 
(Baronage, part i. p. 61). * 

Videres Scotorum apud se ferocium alias imbelUum cuneos (Guibert, p, 471) ; 
fibe crus intectumy and hisptda ckiamvs, may suit the Highlanders ; but the Jintbus 
^biginosis may rather apply to the Irish bogs. William of Malmesbury expressly 
options the WeMi ana Scots, &c. ( 1 . iv. p. 133), who quitted, the former vena- 
tion^ saltuum, the latter familiaritatem pulicura. 
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issued some nake^ and savage fanatics, ferocious at home, btit 
unwarlike abroad. Had not superstition condemned the sacri- 
legious prudence of depriving the poorest or weakest Christian 
pt the merit of the pilgrimage, the useless crowd, with months 
but without hands, might have been stationed in the Greek 
empire, till their companions had opened and secured the wJj?^ 
of the Lord. A small remnant of the pilgrims, who passed the 
Bosphorus, was permitted to visit the holy sepulchre. Their 
northern constitution was scorched by the rays, and infectea b^ 
the vapours, of a Syrian sun. They consumed, with heedless 
prodigality, their stores of \vater and provisions ; their numbers 
exhausted the inland country ; the sea was remote, the Greeks 
were unfriendly, and the Christians of every sect fled before tne 
voracious and cruel rapine of their brethren. In the dire neces- 
isity of famine, they sometimes roasted and devoured the flesh of 
j their infant or adult captives. Among the Turks and Saracens, 
the idolaters of Europe were rendered more odious by thenante 
and repubition of cannibals ; the spies who introduced them- 
selves into the kitchen of Bohemond were shewn several human 
bodies turning on tlie spit ; and the artful Norman encouraged 
a report, which increased at the same time the abhorrence and 
the teri'or of the infidels.^^ 

Sicr^in ^ expatiated with pleasure on the first steps of the 

crusaders, as they paint the manners and character of Europe; 
but I shall abridge the tedious and uniform narrative of their 
blind achievements, which were performed by strength and are 
described by ignorance. From their first station in the neigh^.^ 
bourhood of Nicomedia, they advanced in successive divisions, 
passed the contracted limit of the Greek empire, opened a road 
through the hills, and commenced, by the siege of his capital, 
their pious warfare against the Turkish sultan. His kingdom 
of Roum extended from the Hellespont to the confines of 
Syria and barred the pilgrimage of Jerusalem ; his name was 
Kilidge- Arslan, or Soliman,**^ of the race*" of Seljuk, and son 

81 Tbis cannibal hunger, sometimes real, ,more frequently an artihee or a he, 
may be found m Anna Comnena (Alexias, I x, p. 288 [c. 7]), Guibert (p. 546), 
Radulph* Cadom. (c 97) The stratagem is related by the author of the Gesta 
Ftancofum, the inonk Robert Baldnc, and Raymond des AgHes, in the siege and 
famine of Antiodi. [In the Romance of Richard Coeur de Lion (edited by Weber) 
Richard eats the heads of Saracens.] 

8® His Musulmsm appellation of Sohman is used by the Latins, and his < 3 iar- 
acter is highly embellished by Tassa His Turkish name of Kihdge- Arslan (A.U. 
485-500, A.D. 1192*1306; see de Guignes’s Tables, tom. L p. 245) is employ^ 
tneOiicntals, and with some corruption by the Greeks; but little mor6 thah hh 
name can be found m the Mahometan writers, who are dry and sulky on ^ 
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of the first conqueror ; and, in the defence of a land wMcli 
the Turks considered as their own, he des'erved the praise 
of his enemies, by whom alone he is known to posterity. 
Yielding to the first impulse of the torrent, he deposited his 
feanily and treasure in Nice, retired to the mountains with fifty 
^dusand horse, and twice descended to assault the camps or 
quarters of the Christian besiegers, which formed an imperfect 
circle of above six miles. The lofty and solid walls of Nice 
were covered by a deep ditch, and flanked by three hundred 
and seventy towers ; and on the verge of Christendom the 
Moslems were trained in arms and inflamed by religion. Before 
this city, the French princes occupied their stations, and pro- 
secuted their attacks without correspondence or subordination ; 
emulation prompted their valour ; but their valour was sullied 
by cruelty, and their emulation degenerated into envy and civil 
discord. tfie siege of Nice the arts and engines of antiquity 
were employed by the Latins ; the mine and the battering-ram, 
the tortoise, and the belfry or moveable turret, artificial fire, and 
the catapult and halist, the sling, and the cross-bow for the casting 
of stones and darte,®^ • In the space of seven weeks much labour 
and blood were expended, and some progress, especially by 
Count Raymond, was made on the side of the besiegers. But 
the Turks could protract their resistance and secure their escape, 
as long as they were masters of the lake Ascanius,^^ which 
stretches several miles to the westward of the city. The means 
of conquest were supplied by the prudence and industry of 
Alexius ; a great number of boats was transported on sledges 
from the sea to the lake ; they were filled with the most dex- 
trous of his archers ; the flight of the sultaiia was intercepted ; 
Nice was invested by laud and water ; and a Greek emissary 
persuaded the inhabitants to accept his master's protection, and 
to save themselves, by a timely surrender, from the rage of the 


subject of the first crusade (de Guignes, tom, in. p. li. p. ra-30). [This is not quite 
correct.* SulaimSn died m 1086. After an interregnum of six years Kilij-Arslan, 
his son^succeeded in 1092, and reigned till 1106. The western historians confuse 
the two.! 

^On the fortifications, engines, and sieges of the middle ages, see Muraton 
(Antiqifitat. Italise, tom. ii. dissert, xxvu p. 452-524). The from whence 

our belfry, was the moveable tower of the ancients (Ducange, tom. I p, fio8). 
[See description of the berefridus in the Itinerarium regis Ricardi, iil c. 6 (ed. 
Stubbs), and of the KpttKfi^pot i" Anna Comnena, xul c. 3 ; they arc the 

same engine. Compare on the whole subject, Oman, Art of War, ii. p. 131 

cannot forbear remarking the re^mblance between the siege and lake Of 
Nice, with the operations of Hernan Cortez before Mexico. See Dr. Robertson, 
His|, of Amerkm, b v. * 
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savages of Europp, In the moment of victory, or at least of 
hope, the crusaders, thirsting for blood and plunder, were awed 
by the Imperial banner that streamed from the citadel, and 
Alexius guarded with jealous vigilance this important conquest. 
The murmurs of the chiefs were stifled by honour or interest ; 
and, after an halt of nine days, they directed their march towardl* 
|jan«273 under the guidance of a Greek general, whom they 

suspected of secret connivance with the sultan. The coiisdrt 
and the principal servants of Soliman had been honourably 
restored without ransom, and the emperor’s generosity to the 
miscreatUs was interpreted as treason to the Christian cause. 

Solinuui was rather provoked than dismayed by the loss of Ips 
a.iT. 1007, capital ; lie admonished his subjects and allies of this straiige 
invasion of the western barbarians ; the Turkish emirs obeyed 
the call of loyally or religion ; the Turkman hordes encamped 
round his standard ; and his whole force is loosely stated by the 
Chiistians at two hundred, or even three hundred and sixty 
thousand horse. Yet he patiently waited till they had left be- 
hind them the sea and the Greek frontier, and, hovering on the 
flanks, observed their careless and confident progress in two 
columns, beyond the view of each other. Some miles before 
linkiihwJir] they could reach Dorylaeum in Phrygia, the left and least 
numerous division was surprised, and attacked, and almost 
oppressed, by the Turkish cavalry.®*^ The heat of the weather, 
the clouds of arrows, and the barbarous onset overwhelmed the 
crusadei's ; they lost their order and confidence, and the fainting 
fight was sustained by the personal valour, rather than by the 
milibiry conduct, of Bohemond, Tancred, and Robert of Nor- 
mandy. They were revived by the welcome banners of duke 
Godfrey, who flew to their succour, with the comit of Verman- 
dois and sixty thousand horse, and was followed by Raymond 
of Toulouse, the bishop of Puy, and the remainder of the sacred 
army. Withoiit a moment’s pause they formed in new order, 
and advanced to a second battle. They* were received with 

a word »n vented by the Fiench crusaders, and confined in that 
language to its primitive sense. It should «ls>oem that the zeal of our ancestors 
Ixjilcd higher, and that they branded every unbeliever as a rascat A similar preju- 
dice still lurks in the minds of many who liunk themselves Christians. 

^ Baronins hgs produced a very doubtful letter to his brother Roger 1098 
No. 15). The eneunes consisted of Medes, Persians, Chaldeans : be it so. Tue 
first attack was, cum nosti o incommodo ; true and tender. But why Gockrey of 
Bouillon and Hugh broikns r Tancred is styled //?wjr / of whom ? certainly not'ol 
Roger, noi of Bohemond. [Tancred was a nepltew of Bohemond, and a grand- 
nejmew of Roger, His mother was Emma, Robert Gmscard^s daughter; bis 
father Marchisus (Gest. Fr. iv. a ^archisi filips), which conceivably does not mean 
a western Marquis but relers to the name of a Saracen emir, as P. Paris suggests 
Chanson d*Antioch, ii. 37a ; but it is not easy to find^a likely name.] 
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equal resolution ; and, in their common disdain for the unwar*^ 
like people of Greece and Asia, it was confessed on both sides 
that the Turks and the Frlanks were the only nations entitled to 
the appellation of soldiers.®^ Their encounter was varied and 
(Jbalanced by the contrast of arms and discipline ; of the direct 
charge, and wheeling evolutions ; of the couched lance, and the 
brandished javelin; of a weighty broad-sword, and a crooked 
sabre ; of cumbrous armour, and thin flowing robes ; and of the 

long Tartar bow, and the arhafut or cross-bow, a deadly weapon, 
yet unknown to the Orientals.®® As long as the horses were 
fresh and the quivers full, Soliman maintained the advantage of 
thte day ; and four thousand Christians were pierced by the 
Turkish arrows. In the evening, swiftness yielded to strength ; 
on either side, the numbers were equal, or at least as great as 
any ground could hold or any generals could manage ; but in 
turning the hills the last division of Raymond and his pro- 
vincials was led, perhaps without design, on the rear of an 
exhausted enemy ; and the long contest was determined. Be- 
sides a nameless knd uinaccounted multitude, three thousand 
pagan knights were slain in the battle and pursuit; the camp 
of Soliman was pillaged ; and in the variety of precious spoil 
the curiosity of the Latins was amused with foreign arms and 
apparel, and the new aspect of dromedaries and camels. The 
importance of the victory was proved by the hasty retreat of 
the sultan : reserving ten thousand guards of the relics of his 
army, Soliman evacuated the kingdom of Roum, and hastened 
to implore the aid, and kindle the resentment, of his Eastern 
brethren. In a march of five hundred miles, the crusaders tra- i«tarch 
versed the Lesser Asia, through a wasted land and deserted lSwIS! 
towns, without either finding a friend or an enemy. The geo- tea&S?*' 
grapher®® may trace the position of Dorylaeum, Antioch of 

^ Verimtamen dicunt se esse de Francorum generatione ; et quia nullus hoiuo 
naturalitet debet esse milfc nisi Franci el Turci (Gesta Francorum, p. 7). The 
same community of blood and valour is attested by Archbishop Baldnc (p. 99). 

[The painted windows of th^Cburch of St. Denys, made by order of the 
Abbot Suger in the 12th cent., reproduced in Montfaucon’s Monuments, plate H., 
illustrated the armour of the Saracens.] 

^Balisia^ Baltstra^ Arbale^ire, bee Muraton, Antiq. torn. ii. p. 5^7-524. 

I>ucange, Gloss. Latin, tom. i. p- 531, 532. In the time of Anna Comnena, this 
weapon, which she describes under the name of tzangra, was unknown in the 
E^ast^l. X, p. 291 [c. 8]). By an humane inconsistency, the pope strove to pro- 
hibit it in Christian wars. 

®®The curious reader may compaie the classic learning of Cellanus and the 
geographical science of D^AnvilIe. William of Tyre is the only historian of the 
cruises who has any knowledge of antiquity ; tmd M. Otter trode almost in the 
footsteps of the Franks from Constantinople to Antioch (Voyage en Turquie ct en 
Perse, tom, i. p. 35-88}. 
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Pisidia, leonium^ ^ArclielaiiS!, and Germanicia^ and may conlpare 
those classic appellations with the modem names of Eskishehr 
th^ old city, Akshehr the wJiite city, Cogni, Erekli,®^^ and Mar- 
ash* As the pilgrims passed over a desert, where a draught di 
water is exchanged for silver, they were tormented by intolerably 
thirst ; and on the banks of the first rivulet their haste and in- 
temperance were still more pernicious to the disorderly throng. 
They climbed with toil and danger the steep and slippery sides 
of mount Taurus ; many of the soldiers cast away their arms to 
secure thei»' footsteps ; and,, had not terror preceded their van, 
the long and trembling file might have been driven down the 
precipice by an handful of resolute enemies. Two of their most 
respectfible chiefs, the duke of Lorraine and the count of Tou- 
louse, were carried in litters ; Raymond was raised, as it is said, 
by miracle, from an hopeless malady ; and Godfrey had been 
tom by a bear, as he pursued that rough and perilous chase 
m the mountains of Pisidia. 

To improve the genera’ consternation, tne cousin of Bohe- 
mond and the brother of Godfrey were detached from the 
mam army, with their respective squadrons of five and of seven 
hundred knights. They over-ran, in a rapid career, the hills 
and sea-coast of Cilicia, from Cogni to the Syrian gates ; the 
Norman standard was first planted on the walls of Tarsus and 
Malmistra ; but the proud injustice of Baldwin at length pro- 
voked the patient and generous Italian, and they turned their 
consecrated swords against each other in a private and pro:&ne 
quarrel. Honour was the motive, and fame the reward, of 
Tancred ; but fortune smiled on the more selfish enterprise of 
his rival.®^ He was called to the assistance of a Greek or 
Armenian tyrant, who had been suffered thunder the Turkish 
yoke to reign over the Christians of Edessa, Baldwin accepted 
the character of Ins son and champion ; but no sooner was he 
introduced into the city than he inflamed the people to the 
massacre of his father, occupied the throne and treasure, ex- 

IS the ancient Heradea, aboyt ^ houis south-east of Iconmm 
(K6niya). tt %as here that Tancred and Baldwin separated from the main army. 
Gesta F r. ac 5 ] 

^ This detached conquest of Edessa is best represented by Fulcherms Carno- 
tensis, or of Chafties (in the collections of Bongarsius, Duchesne, and Martenne), 
the valiant chaplain of Count Baldwin (Esprit des Croisades, tom. i- p. 13-14). In 
the disputes of that prince with Tancred, his partiality is encountered oy the 
partiality of Radulphus Cadomensis, the soldier and historian of the gallant 
marquis. (See the Chronicle of Matthew of Edessa, tr, Dulauner, p. aiS-ast,] 

[In the account ot Matthew of Ekiessa, p. 219-220, ^Idwm did not 
Influence the people, but conspifators induct him to consent to ther plan of 
assassinating Thoros. The deed, however, was done, not by a band m con- 
spirators, but by '* the inhabitants" m a mass ; p. uaa] 
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tendie^i his conquests over the hills of Armejiia and the plain 
of Mesopotamia, and founded the fii’st principality ol the 
Franks or Latins, which subsisted fifty-four years beyond the0<v.3rwty^ 
Euphrates. 

Before the Franks could enter Syria, the summer, and even 
•fhe autupin, were completely wasted : the siege of Antioch, or ’ 

the separation and repose of tiie army during the winter season, k ' ^ 

was strongly debated in their council ; the love of arms and the 
holy sepulchre urged them to advance, and reason perhaps was 
on the side of resolution, since every hour of delay abates the 
fame and force of the invader and multiplies the resources of 
defensive war. The capital of Syria was protected by the river 
Orontes, and the irou bridge of nine arches derives its name from 
the massy gates of (he two towers which are constructed at 
either end,®^ They were opened by the sword of the duke of 
Normandy : his victory gave entrance to three hundred thousand 
crusaders, an account which may allow some scope for losses and 
desertion, but which clearly detects much exaggeration in the 
review of Nice. Jn the description of Antioch it is not easy 
to define a middle term between her ancient magnificence, 
under the successors of Alexander and Augustus, and the 
modem aspect of Turkish desolation. The Tetrapolis, or four 
cities, if they retained their name and position, must have left 
a large vacuity in a circumference of twelve miles ; and that 
measure, as well as the number of four hundred towers, are not 
perfectly consistent with the five gates, so often mentioned in 
the history of the siege. Yet Antioch must have still flourished 
as a great and populous capital. At the head of the Turkish 
emirs, Baghisian, a veteran chief, commanded in the place ; his [VNfWtiywO 
garrison was composed of six or seven thousand horse and fifteen 
or twenty thousand foot : one hundred thousand Moslems are 
said to have fallen by the sword, and their numbers were pro- 
bably inferior to the Greeks, Armenians, and Syrians, who had 
been no more thaif fourteen years the slaves of the house of 
Seljuk. From the remains of a solid and stately wall it appears 
to have arisen to the heigh* of threescore feet in the valleys ; 

Sese dte Guigues, Hist des Huns, tom, I p. 456. [Ed^sa was taken in 1144 
by Jmad ad-dIn ZangL] 

*5 J^Aboat brs. east of Antioch. See Hagenmeyer’s note on C^sta Fr. xit i. 

< 2 ompare Le Strange, Palestine under the Muslims, p. 6a] 

^^For Antioch, see Pococke (Description of the Blast, voL ii. p. 1 p. 188-19^, 

Otter (Voyage en Turquie, &c., tom. L p. 81, &c.), the Turkish geomi>her fm 
Otter's notes), the Index Geographicus of Scimltens (ad calcem Bohadin. V’t. 

^ladin.), and Abulfeda (Tabula Syriae, jp, 115*116, vers. Reiske). [Le Strange, 

Palestme under the Muslirys, p. 367-377. J 
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and wherever Iess#art and labour had been applied^, the ground 
was supposed to be defended by the river, the morass, and the 
mountains. Notwithstanding these fortifications, the city had 
been repeatedly taken by the Persians, the Arabs, the Greeks, 
and the Turks ; so large a circuit must have yielded manj^ 
pervious points of attack ; and, in a siege that was formed about 
the middle of October, the vigour of the execution could alone 
Justify the boldness of the attempt. Whatever strength and 
valour could perforui in the field, was abundantly discharged by 
the champions of the cross : in the frequent occasions of sallies, 
of forage, of the attack and defence of convoys, they were often 
, victorious ; and we can only complain that their exploits are 
sometimes enlarged beyond the scale of probability and truth. 
The sword of Godfrey^® divided a Turk from the shoulder to 
the haunch, and one half of the infidel fell to the ground, while 
the other was transported by his horse to the city gate. As 
Robert of Normandy rode against his antagonist, I devote thy 
head,*’ he piously exclaimed, to the daemons of hell,** and that 
head was instantly cloven to the breast by the resistless stroke 
of his descending faulchion. But the reality or report of such 
gigantic prowess must have taught the Moslems to keep 
within their walls, and against those walls of earth or stone the 
sword and the lance were unavailing weapons. In the slow 
and successive labours of a siege the crusaders were supine and 
Ignorant, without skill to contrive, or money to purchase, or in- 
dustry to use tlie artificial engines and implements of assault. 
In the conquest of Nice they had been powerfully assisted by 
the wealth and knowledge of the Greek emperor : his absence 
was poorly supplied by some Genoese and Pisan vessels that 
were attracted by religion or trade to the qpast of Syria ; the 
stores were scanty, the return precarious, and the communiea- 

[Oae of the most imporiani fortifications for a besieger of Antioch to was 
the tower of Bagras, cjr St. Luke, which conimandei^ the pass over Mouat 
Anmnus to Alexandietta. It was fortified strongly by Nicephorus Phocas, when 
he teieged the cny m 068.] 

Ensejn elevat, eumque a sinistrA parte scapularum tant^ virtute intewrsit* at 
quod pectus medium disjunxit spmam et vitaha inlerrupit ; et sic lubdcus easis 
super crus dextrum integer exivit ; sicque caput integrum cum dextrlL parte 
corpoiis immersit ^i^rgite, paitemque quas equo praasidebat remisit civitati (Robert 
Mon. p. 50), Cujus ense trajectus, Turcus duo factus est Turci ; ut inferior alter in 
urbera equitaret, alter jrcitenens in flumine nataret (Radulph. Cadom. a 53, p. 
30^. Yet he justifies the deed by the stupe^is viribus of Godfrey ; and WiUiam 
of Tyre covers it by obstupmt populus facti novitate . , . mirabilis (L v. c» 6, p. 
701). Yet It must not have appeared incredible to the knights of that age. 

See the exploits of Robei t, Raymond, ant|, the modest Tancred, who imposed 
silence on his squire (Radulph, Cadom. c. 53). 
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tion difficult and dangerous. Indolence or weakness had pre- 
vented the Franks from investing the entire circuit ; and the 
perpetual freedom of two gates relieved the wants, and recruited 
the garrison, of the city. At the end of seven months, after the 
ruin of their cavalry, and an enormous loss by famine, desertion, 

*%d fatigue, the progress of the crusaders was imperceptible, 
and their success remote, if the Latin Ulysses, the artful and 
ambitious Bohemond, had not employed the arms of cunning 
and deceit. The Christians of Antioch were numerous and 
discontented ; Phirouz, a Syrian renegade, had acquired the rritw] 
favour of the emir, and the command of three towers; and the 
inherit of his repentance disguised to the Latins, and perhaps to 
himself, the foul design of perfidy and treason. A secret cor- 
respondence, for their mutual interest, was soon established 
between Phirouz and the prince of Tarento ; and Bohemond 
declared in the council of the chiefs that he could deliver the 
city into their hands. But he claimed the sovereignty of 
Antioch as the reward of his service ; and the proposal which 
had been rejected^ bj the envy, was at length extorted from 
the distress, of his equals. The nocturnal surprise was executed 
by the French and Norman princes, who ascended in person 
the scaling-ladders that were thrown from the walls ; their 
new proselyte, after the murder of his too scrupulous brother, 
embraced and introduced the servants of Christ : the army 
rushed through the gates ; and the Moslems soon found that, 
although mercy was hopeless, resistance was impotent. But 
the citadel still refused to surrender ; and the victors them- 
selves were speedily encompassed and besieged by the innumer- 
able forces of Kerboga, prince of Mosul, who, with twenty-eight 
Turkish emirs, advanced to the deliverance of Antioch. Five 
and twenty days th4 Christians spent on the verge of destruction; 
and the proud lieutenant of the caliph and the sultan left them 
only the choice of servitude or death,^® In this extremity 
collected the relics of their strength, sallied from the town, 
in a single memorable day annihilated or dispersed the host 
of Turks and Arabians, which they might safely report to have 
consisted of six hundred thousand men.®^ Their supernatural 

After mentioning the distress and humble petition of the Franks, Almipharagius 
adds the haughty reply of Codbuka, or Kerboga [Kawam ad-Dawla (pillar of the 
realm) Kurbughl ] ; ** Non evasuri estis nisi per gladium ” (Dynast, p. 242). fin 
toe Chanson cf Antioche, KurbughS. is mystenousty called Carbaran d'Okferne^ 

In describing the host of Kerboga, most of the Latin histonans, the author of 
the Gesta (p. 17), Robert Monachos (p. 56), Baldric (p. in), Fulcherius Carno- 
tensas (p. 392), Guibert (p. 512). William of Ifyre (1. vi. c. hi, p. 714), Bernard 
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allies I shall to eoosider : the human causes of the 

victory of Antioch were the fearless despair of the Franks ; and 
the surpruje, the discord, perhaps the errors, of their unskilful 
and presumptuous adversaries. The battle is described with as 
much disorder as it was fought ; but we may observe the tent ^ 
Kerboga, a moveable and spacious palace, enriched with llie 
luxury of Asia, and capable of holding above two thousand per- 
sons ; we may distinguish his three thousand guards, who w'ei’e 
cased, the hoi*ses as well as men, in complete steel. 
ttaddiSflw* eventful period of the siege and defence of Antioch, 

atAatiocl tim crus^iders were, alternately, exalted by victory or sunk in 
despair ; either swelled with plenty or emaciated with hunger. 
A speculative reasoner might suppose that their faith had a 
strong and serious influence on their practice ; and that the 
soldiers of the cross, the deliverers of the holy sepulchre, pre- 
pared themselves by a sober and virtuous life for the daily 
contemplation of martyrdom. Experience blows away this 
charitable illusion ; and seldom does the history of profane war 
display such scenes of intemperance and p^titution as wwe 
exhibited under the walls of Antioch. The grove of Daphne tib 
longer flourished ; but the Syrian air was still impregnated wlfh 
the same vices ; the Christians were seduced by every tempta- 
tion that nature either prompts or reprobates ; the authority 
of the chiefs was despised ; and sermons and edicts were alike 
fruitless against those scandalous disorders, not less pernicious to 
military discipline than repugnant to evangelic purity. In the 
first days of the siege and the possession of Antioch, the Franks 
consuincd with wanton and thoughtless prodigality the frugal 
subsistence of weeks and months ; the desolate country no 
longer yielded a supply ; and from that country they were at 
length excluded by the arms of the besiegidg Turks. Disease, 
the &iihful companion of want, was envenomed by the rains of 
the winter, the summer heats, unwfliolesome food, and the close 
impnsooment of multitudes. The pictures «f famine and pesti- 
lence are always the same, and always disgustful ; and our 

Thesauwrius {c, 39, p. 695), are cx)nteiit with the vague expressions of 
mutHhtdcif immtnsum u^mcn, innumerae copiae^ or gmtes^ which correspond with 
the of Anna Comnena (Alexi^ 1 . xi. p, 318-^20 [c. 43). 

The numljers of tlfc Turks are fixed by Albert Aquensis at i»x>,ooo (I w. c. x, p* 
24a), and by Radulphus Cadomensis at 400,000 horse (c» Ixxii, p, 309). 
larger figures ate given by Mattlrew of Edessa, c. civ. p. 221.3 

*o®See the tragic and scandalous fate of an ardhdeacon of royal birth, whd was 
slain by the Tuiks a$ he reposed m an orchard, playing at dice with a Syrian 
ccmcnbin*“. 
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imaginatacm may suggest the nature of their sufferings fttid their 
resouitses. The remains of treasure or spoil were eagerly lavished 
in the purchase of the vilest nourishment ; and dreadful must 
have been the calamities of the poor, since, after paying three 
marks of silver for a goat, and fifteen for a lean camel,^®! the 
%»iint of Flanders was reduced to beg a dinner, and duke 
Godfrey to borrow an horse. Sixty thousand horses had been 
reviewed in the camp ; before the end of the siege they were 
diminished to two thousand, and scarcely two hundred fit for 
service could be mustered on the day of battle. Weakness of 
body and terror of mind extinguished the ardent enthusiasm of 
the pilgrims ; and every motive of honour and religion was sub- 
dued by the desire of life.^^^ Among the chiefs three heroes 
may be found without fear or reproach : Godfrey of Bouillon was 
supported by his magnanimous piety ; Bohemond by ambition 
and interest ; and Tancred declared, in the true spirit of chivalry, 
that, as long as he was at the head of forty knights, he would 
never relinquish the enterprise of Palestine. But the count of 
Toulouse and Produce was suspected of a voluntary indisposi- 
tion; the duke of Nbrfhandy was recalled from the sea-shore by 
the censures of the church ; Hugh the Great, though he led the 
vanguard of the battle, embraced an ambiguous opportunity of 
returning to France ; and Stephen, count of Chartres, basely 
deserts the standard which he bore, and the council in which 
he presided. The soldiers were discouraged by the flight of 
WiUiani, viscount of Melun, sumamed the Carpenter, from the 
weighty strokes of his axe ; and the saints were scandalized by 
the fall of Peter the Hermit, who, after arming Europe against 
Asia, attempted to escape from the penance of a necessary fast. 
Of the multitude of recreant warriors, the names (says an his- 
torian) are blotted from the book of life ; and the opprobrious 
epithet of the rope-dancers was applied to the deserters who 
dropt in the night from the walls of Antioch. The emperor 
Alexius,^^® who seemed to advance to the succour of the Latins, 

The value of an ox rose from five solidi (fifteen shillings) at Christmas to two 
marks (four pounds), and afterwards much higher ; a kid or lamb, from one 
shilling to alghteen of our present money : m the second famine, a loaf of bread# ot 
the h^d of an animal, sold for a picxre of gold. More examples might be pro- 
duced ; but it is the ordinary, not die extraordinary, prices that deset ve the notice 
of the philosopher. * 

Alii multi quorum nomina non tenemus ; quia, deleta de hbro vita?, prae&enti 
operi non sunt inserenda (Will. Tyr. I. vi. c, v. p. 715). Guibert (p. 5^8-523) 
attempts to excuse Hugh the Great, and even Stephen of Chartres. 

tijje progress of the crussuie, the retreat of Alexius, the victory of 
Antioch, and the conquest of Jerusalem, in the Alexiad, L xi. p. 317-327 [c. 3 - 6 X 
Anna was so prone to exaggeration that she magnifies the exploits of the Latins* 
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was dismayed by tbe asstirt»B;ce of their hopeless condition. They 
expected their &t€s in silent despair ; oaths and punishments 
were tried without effect ; and, to rouse the soldiers to the 
defence of the walls, it was found necessary to set fire to their 
quarters. 

For their salvation and victory, they were indebted to tUflf 
same fanaticism which had led them to the brink of ruin. In 
such a cause, and in such an army, visions, prophecies, and 
miracles were frequent and familiar. In the distress of Antioch, 
they were repeated with unusual energy and success ; St. Am~ 
brose bad assured a pious, ecclesiastic that two years of trial 
must precede the season of deliverance and grace ; the deserters 
were stopped by the presence and approaches of Christ himseff ; 
the dead had promised to arise and combat with their brethren ; 
the Virgin had obtained the pardon of their sins ; and their con- 
fidence was revived by a visible sign, the seasonable and splendid 
discovery of the holy lance. The policy of their chiefs has on 
this occasion been admired and might surely be excused ; but a 
pious fraud is seldom produced by the cool conspiracy of many 
persons ; and a voluntary impostor might depend on the support 
of the wise and the credulity of the people. Of the diocese of 
Marseilles, there was a priest of low cunning and loose manners, 
and his name was Peter Bartholemy. He presented himself at 
the door of the council-chamber, to disclose an apparition of St, 
Andrew, which had been thrice reiterated in his sleep, with a 
dreadful menace if he presumed to suppress the commands of 
Heaven. At Antioch,^* said the apostle, in the church of my 
brother St. Peter, near the high altar, is concealed the steel 
head of the lance that pierced the side of our Redeemer. In 
three days, that instrument of eternal, and now of temporal, 
salvation will be manifested to his disciples. Search, and ye 
shall find ; bear it aloft in battle ; and that mystic weapon shall 
penetrate the souls of the miscreants.'* The pope’s legate, the 
bishop of Puy, affected to listen with coldnfss and distrust ; but 
the revelation was eagerly accepted by count Raymond, whom 
his faithful subject, in the name of the apostle, had chosen for 
the guardian of the holy lance. The experiment was resolved ; 
and on the third day, after a due preparation of prayer and 
fasting, the priest of Marseilles introduced twelve trusty spec- 
tators, among whom were the count and his chaplain; and the 
church doors were barred against the impetuous multitude- 
The ground was opened in the appointed place ; but the work- 
men, who relieved each other, dug Jo the depth of twelve feet 
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without discovering the object of their search. In the evening, 
when count Raymond had withdrawn to his post, and the weary 
assistants began to murmur, Bartholemy, in his shirt and without 
his shoes, boldly descended into the pit ; the darkness of the 
hour and of the place enabled him to secrete and deposit the 
hiiad of a Saracen lance, and the first sound, the first gleani, of 
the steel was saluted with a devout rapture. The holy lance 
was drawn from its recess, wrapt in a veil of silk and gold, 
and exposed to the veneration of the crusaders ; their anxious 
suspense burst forth in a general shout of joy and hope, and 
the desponding troops were again inflamed with the enthusiasm 
of valour. Whatevei had been the arts, and whatever might 
be\he sentiments of the chiefs, they skilfully improved this 
fortunate revolution by every aid that discipline and devotion 
could afford. The soldiers were dismissed to their quarters, with 
an injunction to fortify their minds and bodies for the approaching 
conflict, freely to bestow their last pittance on themselves and 
their horses, and to expect with the dawn of day the signal of 
victory. On the festival of St. Peter and St. Paul, the gates of 
Antioch were thro"!^ ©pen ; a martial psalm, Let the Lord 
arise, and let his enemies be scattered 1 was chaunted by a 
procession of priests and monks ; the battle array was marshalled 
in twelve divisions, in honour of the twelve apostles ; and the 
holy lance, in the absence of Raymond, was entrusted to the 
hands of his chaplain. The influence of this relic or trophy was 
felt by the servants, and perhaps by the enemies, of Christ ; 
and its potent energy was heightened by an accident, a strata- 
gem, or a rumour, of a miraculous complexion. Three knights, 
ill white garments and resplendent arms, either issued, or seemed 
to issue, from the hills : the voice of Adhemar, the pope’s legate, 
firoclaimed them as *he martyrs St. George, St. Theodore, and 
St Maurice ; the tumult of battle allowed no time for doubt or 
scrutiny ; and the welcome apparition dazzled the eyes or the 
imagination of a fan|Ltic army. In the season of danger and 
^triumph, the revelation of Bturtholemy of Marseilles was unani- 
mously asserted ; but, as soon as the temporary service was 
accomplished, the personal aignity and liberal alms which the 
count of Toulouse derived from the custody of the holy lance 
provoked the envy, and awakened the reason, of his rivals. A 

•mxhe Mahometan Aboulmahasen (apud de Guignes, tom. ii. p. 95) is more 
csormjt in his account of the holy lance than the Christians, Anna Comnena and 
Atnilpharagitis : the Greek princess confounds it with a mil of the cross (t xt pi» 
33^ [c. 6 }} ; Jacobite pnmate, with St. Peter’s sUfif (p. 24a). 

VOL. VI. 20 
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Normati clerk lyesumed to sift, with a philosoj>hic spirit, the 
truth of the legettd, the circmnstauces of the discovery, aiid the 
character of the prophet ; and the pious Bohemond ascribed 
their deliverance to the merits and intercession of Christ alone. 
For a while the Provincials defended their national palladium . 
with clamours and arms ; and new visions condemned to 
and hell the profane sceptics who presumed to scrutinise the 
truth and merit of the discovery. The prevalence of incredulity 
compelled the author to submit his life and veracity to the judg- 
ment of God. A pile of faggots, four feet high and fourteen 
feet long, was erected in, the midst of the camp ; the flames 
burnt fiercely to the elevation of thirty cubits ; and a nanmw 
path of twelve inches was left for the perilous trial. The un- 
fortunate priest of Marseilles traversed the fire with dexterity 
and speed : l)iit his thighs and belly were scorched by the intense 
heat ; he expired the next day, and the logic of believing minds 
will pay some regard to his dying protestations of innocence and 
truth. Some efforts were made by the Provincials to substitute 
a cross, a ring, or a tabernacle, in the plac^ of the holy lance, 
which soon vanished in contempt and '^oblivion. Yet the 
revelation of Antioch is gi*avely asserted by succeeding his^ 
torians; and such is the progress of credulity that miracles, most 
doubtful on the spot and at the moment, will be received with 
implicit faith at a convenient distance of time and space. 
h* fute of The prudence or fortune of the Franks had delayed their in- 

vasion till the decline of the Turkish empire.^®® Under the 
manly government of the three first sultans, the kingdoms of 
Asia were united in peace and justice ; and the innumerable 
armies which they led in person were equal in courage, and 
superior in discipline, to the barbarians of the West. But at 
the time of the crusade, the inheritance oftMalek Shah was dis- 
puted by his four sons ; their private ambition was insenrible of 
the public danger ; and, in the vicissitudes of their fortune, tBe 
royal vassals were ignorant, or regardless, .^f the true dbjectof 
their allegiance. The twenty-eight emirs who marched with^ 
the standard of Kerboga were his rivals or enemies ; thekr hasty 
levies were drawn from the towns and tents of Mesopotamia and 

lo&The two antagonists who express the most intimate knowledge laid the 
strongest conviction of the nitraile^ and of the paidd, are Raymond des AgHes 
and Radulpbus Cadoniensis. the one attached to the Count of Toulouse, the other 
to the Norman prince. Fulchenus Carnotensis presumes to say, Audios fraudem 
et non fraudem I and afterwaids, Invenit lanceam, fallaciter cxxultatam forsitan. 
The rest of the herd are loud and strenuous. 

^o*See M. dc Gmgncs (tom. il p. li, p. 223,^0.} , and the ankles of 
Mohammed^ San^mr^ m d’Herbelot 
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Syria ; and the Turkish veterans ^ere employed or consunmd In 
the civil wars beyond the Tigris. The caliph of fegypt embraced 
this opportunity of weakness and discord to recover his ancient 
possessions; and his sultan Aphdal besieged Jerusalem and 
^Tyre, expelled the children of Ortok, and restored in Palestine 
tW civil and ecclesiastical authority of the Fatimites They 
heard with astonishment of the vast armies of Christians that 
had passed from Europe to Asia, and rejoiced in the sieges and 
battles which broke the power of the Turks, the adversaries of 
their sect and monarchy. But the same Christians were the 
enemies of the prophet ; and from the overthrow of Nice and 
Antjoch, the motive of their enterprise, which was gradually 
understood, would urge them forward to the banks of the Jordan, 
or perhaps of the Nile. An intercourse of epistles and embassies^ 
which rose and fell with the events of war, was maintained be- 
tween the throne of Cairo and the camp of the Latins ; and their 
adverse pride was the result of ignorance and enthusiasm. The 
ministers of Egypt declared in an haughty, or insinuated in a 
milder, tone that th^r sovereign, the true and lawful commander 
of the faithful, had rSSChed Jerusalem from the Turkish yoke ; 
and that the pilgrims, if they would divide their numbers and 
lay aside their arms, should find a safe and hospitable reception 
at the sepulchre of Jesus. In the belief of their lost condition, 
the caliph Mostali despised their arms and imprisoned their 
deputies ; the conquest and victory of Antioch prompted him to 
solicit those formidable champions with gifts of horses and silk 
robes, of vases, and purses of gold and silver ; and, in his esti- 
mate of their merit or power, the first place was assigned to 
Bohemond, and the second to Godfrey. In either fortune the 
answer of the crusaders was firm and uniform : they disdained 
to inquire into the private claims or possessions of the followers 
of MsJiomet : whatsoever was his name or nation, the usurper of 
Jemsalem was their enemy ; and, instead of prescribing the 
mcMie and terms of tjieir pilgrimage, it was only by a timely 
Iturrender of the city and province, their sacred right, that he 
could deserve their alliance qy deprecate their impending and 
irr^istible attack.^®® 

The emir, or sultan [really vezJr ; called sultan in Egypt und^f the Fatimids], 
Aphdal recovered Jerusalem and Tyre, a h. 4S9 [x:o96](Renaudot, Hist. Patriarch. 
Alexandrixu p. 478 ; De Guignes, tom. i, p. 249, from Abulfeda and Beti 
Behounah). Jeru^em ante adventuan v^trum recuperavimus, Turcasejecinsus, 
say the Fatimite ambassadors. 

108 gge transactions between the caliphs of Egypt and the crusaders, in 
wUliam of Tyre (L iv. c. 24, 1 . vi. c. 19) and Aliocrt A^uensis ( 1 . iii, c. 59), who 
are more sensible of their importance than the contemporary writers. 
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gjjjof Yet this attack, wheri they were within the view and reach of 
AD their glorious prize, was suspended above ten months after the 
' defeat of Kerboga. The zeal and courage of the crusaders were 
chilled in the moment of victory : and, instead of marching to 
improve the consternation, they hastily dispersed to enjoy the 
luxury, of Syria. The causes of this strange delay may be lOuTfd 
in the want of strength and subordination. In the painful and 
various service of Antioch the cavalry was annihilated; many 
thousands of every rank had been lost by famine, sickness, and 
desertion ; the same abuse of plenty had been productive of a 
third famine ; and the alternative of intemperance and distress 
had generated a pestilence, which swept away above fifty 
thousand of the pilgrims. Few were able to command and none 
were willing to obey : the domestic feuds, which had been stifled 
by common fear, were again renewed in acts, or at least in senti- 
ments, of hostility ; the future of Baldwin and Bohemond ex- 
cited the envy of their companions ; the bravest knights were 
enlisted for the defence of their new principalities ; and count 
Raymond exhausted his troops and treasur^^ in an idle expedi- 
tion into the heart of Syria.^^® The winter was consum^ in 
discord and disorder; a sense of honour and religion was re- 
kindled in the spring ; and the private soldiers, less susceptible 
of ambition and jealousy, awakened with angry clamours the 
Heir ttMch indolence of their chiefs. In the month of May, the relics of 
AD*ioSf*“' this mighty host proceeded from Antioch to Laodicea: about 
JJS forty thousand Latins, of whom no more than fifteen hundred 
horse and twenty thousand foot were capable of immediate 
service. Their easy march was continued between Mount 
Libanus and the sea-shore ; their wants were liberally supplied 
by the coasting traders of Genoa and Pisa ; and they drew large 
contributions from the emirs of Tripoli, T^re, Sidon, Acre, and 
CfiBsarea, who granted a free passage and promised to follow the 
example of Jerusalem. From Caesarea they advanced into the 
midland country ; their clerks recognised sacred geography 
of Lydda, Ramla, Emaus, and Bethlem ; and, as soon as they# 
descried the holy city, the crusaders forgot their toils, and 
claimed their rewardJ^^ 

i‘W[Raynion 4 captured Albara, and one of his men captured [the village ofj 
Tell Mannas. They also attacked Maarra, but did not take it at the first attempt. 
Raymond and Bohenioud captured it in December.] 

no [Before they reached Caesarea they were delayed by a three months* siege 
Arka (a strong citadel under ML Lebanon, not far from Tripolis), which they left 
untakem] 

ni The greatest pai t of the a^^arch of the Pranks is traced, and most accumtely 
traced, in Maundrells journey from Aleopo to Jerusalem (p. u-67): nn des 
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Jerusalem has derived some reputation from (be number and 
importance of her memorable sieges. It was not till alR:er 
long and obstinate contest that Babylon and Rome could pre- 7- 
vail against the obstinacy of the people, the craggy ground that^***^^* ^ 
might supersede the necessity of fortifications, and the walls 
aim towers that would have fortified the most accessible plain. 

These obstacles were diminished in the age of the crusades. 

The bulwarks had been completely destroyed, and imperfectly 
restored; the Jews, their nation and worship, were for ever 
banished ; but nature is less changeable than man, and the site 
of Jerusalem, though somewhat softened and somewhat re- 
moved, was still strong against the assaults of an enemy. By 
the experience of a recent siege, and a three years' possession, 
the Saracens of Egypt had been taught to discern, and in some 
degree to remedy, the defects of a place which religion, as well 
as honour, forbade them to resign. Aladin, or Iftikhar, theSSi^”^"^* 
caliph’s lieutenant, was entrusted with the defence ; his policy 
strove to restrain the native Christians by the dread of their 
own ruin and that«-of the holy sepulchre; to animate the 
Moslems by the assurance of temporal and eternal rewards. 

His garrison is said to have consisted of forty thousand Turks 
and Arabians ; and, if he could muster twenty thousand of the 
inhabitants, it must be confessed that the besieged were more 
numerous than the besieging army.^^^ Had the diminished 
strength and numbers of the Latins allowed them to grasp the 
whole circumference of four thousand yards (about two Eng- 
lish miles and a half),^^^ to what useful purpose should they 
have descended into the valley of Ben Hinnom and torrent of 

nieilleurs morceaux, sans contredit, qu’on ait dans ce genre (d’Anville, M^moire 
siir j^msalem, p. 27). • 

thq masterly description of Tacitus (Hist. v. 11, 12, 13), who supposes 
that the Jewish lawgivers had provided for a perpetual slate of hostility against the 
re&t of mankind* 

Ttie lively scepticism if Voltaire is balanced with sense and erudition by 
the French author of the Esprit des Croisades (tom. iv. p. 386-388), who observes 
that, according to the Aiabians, the inhabitants of Jerusalem must have exceeded 
200,000; that m the siege of Titus, J( 3 ^bephus collects 1.300,000 Jews; that they 
are stated by Tacitus himself at 600,000 ; and that the largest defalcation thait 
his accepifnut can justify will still leave them more numerous than the Roman 
army, 

Maundreli, who diligently perambulated the walls, found a circuit of 4630 
pac^. or 4167 English yards (p. 109, no) ; from an authentic plan, d'Anville con- 
cludes a m^ure nearly similar, of i960 French toises (p. 23-29), m his scarce and 
valuabie tract. For the topography of Jerusalem, see Reland (Palestina. tom. li. 

P- 832-860). [Cp. above, vol. 2, p. 454. Guy Le Strange, Palestine under the 
Muslims, p, 83-223.3 
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Kedron,^^^ or j|>proaclied tbe ppecipiees of fhe south imd east, 
from whence thc^ had nothing either to hope or fear ? Tlieir 
siege wa^ more reasonably directed against the northern and 
western sides of the city. Godfrey of Bouillon erected his^ 
standaixl on the first swell of Mount Calvary ; to the feft^ as j|i,r 
as St. Stephen's gate, the line of attack was continued by * 
cred and the two Roberts ; and count Raymond established his 
quarters ft*om the citadel to the foot of Mount Sion^ which was 
no longer included within the precincts of the city. On the 
fifth day, the crusaders made a general assault, in the hmatic 
hope of battering down the walls without engines, and of scaling 
them without ladders. By the dint of brutal force they burst 
the first barrier, but they were driven back with shame and 
slaughter to the camp ; the influence of vision and prophecy 
was deadened by tiie too frequent abuse of those pious ibrata- 
gems ; and time and labour were found to be the only means 
of victory. The time of the siege was indeed fulfilled in forty 
days, but they were forty days of calamity and anguish. A re- 
petition of the old complaint of famine^ may be imputed in 
some degree to the voracious or distJmerly appetite of the 
Franks ; but the stony soil of Jerusalem is almost destitute of 
water ; the scanty springs and hasty torrents were dry in the 
summer season ; nor was the thirst of the besiegers relieved^ as 
in the city, by the artificial supply of cisterns and aqueducts. 
The circumjacent country is equally destitute of trees for the 
uses of shade or building ; but some large beams were dis- 
covered in a cave by the crusaders : a wood near Sichem, the 
enchanted grove of Tasso,^^® was cut down; the necesssary 
timber was transported to the camp, by the vigour and dexterity 
of Tancred ; and the engines were framed by some G^oese 
artists, who liad fortunately landed in ‘•the harbour of Jaffa. 
Two moveable turrets were constructed at the expense, and in 
the stations, of the duke of Lorraine and the count of Tnn- 
louse, and rolled fc^rwards with devout labour, not to the mnst 
accessible, hut to the most neglected, parts of the fortiffeatioxi* 

lie Jerusalem was possessed only of the torrent of Kedron, dry in summCf, a*wi 
of the little spring or brook of Sdoe (Reland, tom, i, p. 294, ^ 00 ), Both strai^feas 
and natives complained of the want of water, which, in time of war, was studioasly 
aggravated. Within the city, Tacitus mentions a perennial fountam, an atjueduct, 
and dsterns for rain-water. The aqueduct was conveyed from the rivulet Tekne 

S ektta, 10 miles south ot Jerusalem], or Etham, which is likewise mentlaiied hf 
ihadm (m Vit. Saladm. p. 238 [c, 157]). 

Gierusalamme Lil^ieraia, canto xui. It is pleasant enough to observe how 
Tasso has copied and embelhsj^ed the minutest details of the siege. 
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Eaymosftd's tower wRs reduced to ashes by th^fire of the be- 
sieged; but his colleague was more vigilant and successful; 
the enemies were driven by his archers from the rampart ; the 
draw-bridge was let down; and on a Friday, at three in the M3 

af^moon, the day and hour of the Passion, Godfrey of Bouillon 
sto^ victorious on the walls of Jerusalem. His example was 
followed on every side by the emulation of valour ; and, about 
four hundred and sixty years after the conquest of Omar, the 
holy city was rescued from the Mahometan yoke. In the pil- 
lage of public and private wealth, the adventurers had agreed 
to respect the exclusive property of the first occupant ; and the 
^pods of the great mosque, seventy lamps and massy vases of 
gold and silver, rewarded the diligence, and displayed the 
generosity, of Tancred. A bloody sacrifice was offered by his 
mistaken votaries to the God of the Christians ; resistance 
might provoke, but neither age nor sex could mollify, their 
implacable rage; they indulged themselves three days in a 
promiscuous massacre ; and the infection of the dead bodies 
produced an epide^^l^^isease. After seventy thousand Mos- 
lems had been put to the sword, and the harmless Jews had 
been burnt in their synagogue, they could still reseVve a multi- 
tude of captives whom interest or lassitude persuaded them to 
spare. Of these savage heroes of the cross, Tancred alone be- 
trayed some sentiments of compassion ; yet we may praise the 
more selfish lenity of Raymond, who granted a capitulation and 
safe-conduct to the garrison of the citadel.^^® The holy sepul- 
chre was now free ; and the bloody victors prepared to accom- 
plish their vow. Bareheaded and barefoot, with contrite hearts, 
and in an humble posture, they ascended the hill of Calvary, 
amidst the loud anthems of the clergy ; kissed the stone which 
had covered the Saviour of the world ; and bedewed with tears 
of Joy and penitence the monument of their redemption. This 
union of the fiercest and most tender passions has been variously 
considered by two |lhilosophers : by the one,^^^ as easy and 

Besides the Latins, who are hot ashamed of the massacre, see Elmacin 
(Hist Saracen, p, 363), Abulpharagius (Dynast, p. 243), and M. de Gnignes (tom. 
a. !>. il p, 99), nom Aboulmahasen. 

n» i^er Psephma, in the middle ages Nehlosa, was n^m^^ Castellum 

from the patriarch Daimbert. It is still the citadel, the residence of the 
Tdrkish aga, and commands a prospect of the Dead Sea, Judea, and Arabia 
(D'Anvillc, p. 19-23). It was likewise called the Tower of David, 

[The Phasael of Josephus, B. J. 5, 4, 3. j 

Hume, in his History of England, vol, i. v§3xi, octavo edition. 
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natural ; by other/ 2 <^ absurd and incredible. Perhaps it 
is too rigorousity applied to the same persons and the same hour ; 
the example of the virtuous Godfrey awakened the piety of his 
^ companions; while they cleansed their bodies, they purified 
their minds ; nor shall I believe that the most ardent in 
slaughter and rapine were the foremost in the processioiT to 
the holy sepulchre. 

StteUonAnd Eight days after this memorable event, whicU Pope Urban 
SSSwror did not live to hear, the Latin chiefs proceeded to the election 
^ guard and govern their conquests in Palestine, 

Hugh the Great and Stephen of Chartres had retired with some 
loss of reputation, which they strove to regain by a second 
crusade and an honourable death. Baldwin was established at 
Edessa, ftnd Bohemoiid at Antioch ; and the two Roberts, the 
duke of Normandy and the count df Flanders, preferred 
their fair inheritance in the West to a doubtful competition or 
a barren sceptre. The jealousy and ambition of Raymond were 
condemned by his own followers, and the free, the just, the 
unanimous voice of the army proclaimed, Godfrey of Bouillon 
the first and most worthy of the champions of Christendom. His 
magnanimity accepted a trust as full of danger as of glory ; but 
in a city where his Saviour had been crowned with thorns the 
devout pilgrim rejected the name and ensigns of royalty ; and 
the founder of the kingdom of Jerusalem contented himself 
with the modest title of Defender and Baron of the Holy 
Sepulchre. His government of a single year,i®2 short for 
the public happiness, was interrupted in the first fortnight by a 
summons to the field, by the approach of the vizir or sultan of 
Egypt, who had been too slow^ to prevent, but who was impatient 
to avenge, the loss of Jerusalem. His total overthrow in the 
battle of Ascaloii sealed the establishment of the Latins in 
Syria, and signalised the valour of the French princes, who, in 
sai^« of this action, bade a long farewell to the holy wars. Some glory 
might be derived from the prodigious ir^equality of numbers, 
14 though I shall not count the myriads of horse and foot on the* 


^ Voltaire, in his Essai sur I’Histoire G^ndrale, tom. ii. c. 54, p. 345, 346. 

The English ascribe to Robert of Normandy, and the Provincials to Ray; 
mond of Toulomse, the glory of refusing the crown ; but the honest voice of tradi* 
tion has preserved the memory of the ambition and revenge fVillehardoum, No. 
136) of the count of Si. Giles He died at the siege of Tripoli, which was posses^ 
by bis descendants, 

i®* See the election, the battle of Ascalon, &c. m William of Tyre, 1 . iac. c. i-i®, 
and m the conclusion of the Latin historians of the first crusade. 
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side of the Fatimites ; but, except tiiree thousa^ Ethiopians or 
Blaeks, who were armed with flails or scourges m iron, the bar 
barians of the South fled on the first onset, and afforded a 
pleasing comparison between the active valour of the Turks and 
the sloth and effeminacy of the natives of Egypt. After sus- 
pellding before the holy sepulchre the sword and standard of 
the sultan, the new king (he deserves the title) embraced his 
departing companions, and could retain only with the gallant 
Tancred three hundred knights and two thousand foot-soldiers 
for the defence of Palestine. His sovereignty was soon attacked 
by a new enemy, the only one against whom Godfrey was a 
oowjud. Adhemar, Bishop of Puy, who excelled both in council 
and action, had been sw^ept away in the last plague of Antioch ; 
tho remaining ecclesiastics preserved only tlie pride and avarice 
of their character ; and their seditious clamours had required 
that the choice of a bishop should precede that of a king. The 
revenue and jurisdiction of the lawful patriarch were usurped 
by the Latin clergy ; the exclusion of the Greeks and S)n:ians 
was justified by the reproach of heresy or schism ; ^^3 and, under 
the iron yoke of tfidli*" deliverers, the Oriental Christians re- 
gretted the tolerating government of the Arabian caliphs. 
Daimbert, Archbishop of Pisa, had long been trained in the 
secret policy of Rome : he brought a fleet of his countrymen to 
the succour of the Holy Land, and was installed, without a 
competitor, the spiritual and temporal head of the church. The 
new patriarch immediately grasped the sceptre wdiich had 
been acquired by the toil and blood of the victorious pilgrims ; 
and both Godfrey and Bohemond submitted to receive at his 
hands the investiture of their feudal possessions. Nor was fhis 
sullicient ; Daimbert claimed the immediate property of Jeru- 
salem and Jaffa : instead of a firm and generous refusal, the hero 
negotiated with the priest ; a quarter of either city was ceded 
to the church ; and the modest bishop was satisfied with an 
eventual reversion of ^the rest, on the death of Godfrey without 
^children, or on the future acquisition of a new seat at Cairo 
or Damascus, 


Renaudot, Hist. Patriarch. Alex. p. ^^79. 

the claims of the patriarch Daimbeit, in William of Ty»e (L ix. c, 15-18, 
4 * 7 « 9)* who asserts with marvellous candoui the independence of the conquei'ors 
and kings of Jerusalem. [Arnulf was first elected Patriarch, but was depos^ and 
^plac^ by Daimbert, Cp, Guibertus, viL c. 15. Albert of Aix says that Dami- 
belt owed his election chiefly to money, collectione potens pecuniae quam e^tioiie 
novae ecclesiae (vii. c. 7),! 
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^S^SuiS. Without thissMBiliilgence# the conqueror would have almost 
^ ji. jm-im been stripped m his in&nt kingdom, which consisted onlj of 
Jerus^em and with about twenty villages and towns of 

the adjacent country.^^a Within this narrow verge, the Ma- 
hmnetaniS were still lodged in some impregnable castleS; and 
the husbandman, the trader, and the pilgrims were expos^to 
daily and domestic hostility. By the arms of Godfrey himself, 
and of the two Baldwins, his brother and cousin, who succeeded 
to the throne, the Latins breathed with more ease and safety; 
and at length they equalled, in the extent of their dominions, 
though not in the millions of their subjects, the ancient princes 
of Judah and Israel. After the reduction of the maritim^' 
cities of Laodicea, Tripoli, Tyre, and Ascalon,^^^ which #ere 
powerfully assisted by the fleets of Venice, Genoa, and Pisa, and 
even of Flanders and Norway, ^28 the range of sea-coast from ^an- 
deroon to the borders of Egypt was possessed by tbe Christian 
pilgrims. If the prince of Antioch ^29 disclaimed his supremacy, 

i2®Willcrm. Tyr. 1. x. 19. The Historia Hierosolymitana of Jacobus a Vitri* 
aco (1. I. c. 21-50) and the Secreta Fidelmm Crucis of jyTarinus Sanutus (1. iii, p. 1) 
describe the state and conquests of the Latin kingo^ of Jerusalem. [The v^ork 
of Marinus (edited in Bongarsius, n. p. i sgg,) was written A.D. This 

Marinus Sanutus is distinguished as setiw*' from his later namesake, author of the 
Chronicon Venetum. The first Book of the work of James de Vitry is printed in 
Bongarsius, i. p. 1047 sgq.^ along with Bk. in. , which is by a different author. ^Bk 
ii. seems never to have been printed since the old edition of Moschus, 1597. For 
the history of the kingdom of Jerusalem, cp. below, p. 322, note i.] 

IS® An actual muster, not including the tribes of Levi and Benjamin, gave David 
an army of 1,300,000, or 1,574,000 fighting men ; which, with the addition 
women, children, and slaves, may imply a population of thirteen millions, ih a 
countrv sixty leagues in length and thirty broad. The honest and rations! Le 
Clerc (Comment, on 2 Samuel, xxiv. and i Chronicles, xxi. ) sestuat an^usto in 
Umite, and mutters his suspicion of a false transcript,— a dangerous suspicion I 

These sieges are related, each in its proper place, in the great history of 
William of Tyre, from the i\th to the xvmth book, and more briefly told by Bernar- 
dus Thesauranus (de Acquisitione Terrrn Sanctae, c.t*89-98, p. 732-740). Some 
domestic facts are celebrated in the Chronicles of Pisa, Genoa, and 
vith, ixth, and xuih tomes of Muratori. [Baldwin I. took Tripoli in U09 and gave 
it to Bertram, son ot Raymond of Toulouse. Tj're surrendered in 1124. The year 
1143 may be taken ?is the central year after which the kingdom begins to decline 
and the Christians have to fight not for conquest out for defence. Ascalon, 
however, was won ten years later (1153). In 1152 the County of Edessa waif 
surrendered to Manuel Conmenus.] c 

*^Quidam populus de insulis occidentis e^essus, et raaxime de eS. parte quae 
Norvegia dickur, William of Tyre (1, xi. c. 14, p. 804) marks their course per 
Britannicum mare ct Calpen to the siege of Sidon. 

i®®[For the hiistory of the principality of Antioch, which deserves more attention 
than it has received, see E. Rey’s Resume chronologique de la histoire des princes 
d’Antioche, in the Revue de FOrient Latin, iv. 321 sqq^ (X896L The Bella 
Aniiockena eff Gualterius Cancellarius was printed m Bongar^tis (vefl. i.k bid an 
improved text is published m the Recueil, vol. v. p. 81 sqq, and there m m new 
ed. by Hagemneyer (1896).] 
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t!ie ccmnts of Edessa atid Tripoli owned themse^es the vassals^ 
of the Mng of Jerusalem : the Latins reignea beyond the 
Euphrates ; and the four cities of Hems, Hamah, Damascus, attd 
Aleppo were the only relics of the Mahometan conquests in 
Syria.^®® The laws and language, the manners and titles, of the 
' Freiwiii nation and Latin church, were introduced into these 
transmarine colonies. According to the feudal jurisprudence, 
the principal states and subordinate baronies descended in the line 
of male and female succession ; but the children of the first 
conquerors,^®® a motley and degenerate race, were dissolved by 
luxury of the climate ; the arrival of new crusaders from Europe 
a doubtful hope and a casual event. The service of the 
feu&l tenures^®® was performed by six hundred and sixty-six 
knights, who might expect the aid of two hundred more under 
the banner of the count of Tripoli ; and each knight was 
attended to the field by four squires or archers on horseback 
Five ibousatid and seventy-five sen cants, most probably foot- 
soldiers, were supplied by the churches and the cities ; and the 
whole legal militia of the kingdom could not exceed eleven 
thousand men, a slendei**defence against the surrounding myriads 
of Saracens and Turks. But the firmest bulwark of Jerusalem 
was founded on the knights of the Hospital of St. John,^®® and of 

Benelathir, apud de Guignes, Hist, des Huns, tom. li. part ii. p. 150, 15X, 
A.n, H27. He must speak of the inland country. 

Sanut very sensibly descants on. the mischiefs o. female succession in a land, 
hc^tibus circumdata, ubi cuncta virilia et virtuosa esse debercnt. Vet, at the 
summons, and with the approbation, of her feudal ioid, a noble damsel was 
obli||ed to choose a husband and champion (Assises de Jerusalem, c, 242, &c.). 
See in M. de Guignes (tom. i. p. 441-471) the accurate and useful tables of these 
dynasties, which are chiefly drawn from the Ligfiages d'Outremer* 

^They were called by derision Pimllairrs, Pullani^ and their name is never 
pronounced without contempt (Ducange, Gloss. Latin, tom. v, p. 53^ ; and 
Ol^etvations sur JoinviUe, p 84, 85 ; Jacob, a Vitriaco, Hist. Hierosol. 1 . i. c. 67, 
72 i and Sanut, 1 . lii. p. vin. c, 2, p. 182). Illustnum virorum qui ad XeiTse 
Sanc!^ * , , liberationem in ipsd manserunt degeneres filii ... in deliciis 
eniitriti, moUes et effoeminati, &c. [The word does not necessarily imply mixture 
of blood; it is *'iis€jd loos^y as we use the word Creole” (Bishop Stubbs in 
Glossary to Itin^ Regis Ricardi, p. 455).] 

^®*This authentic detail is extracted from the Assises de Jerusalem (c. 324, 326* 
33t). Sanut (I iii. p. viii. c. i. p.»i74) reckons only 518 knights and 5775 
followers. 

^®*The sum-total, and the division, ascertain the service of the three great 
baronies at 100 knights each ; and the text of the Assises, whjph extends the 
number to 500, can only be justified by this supposition, 

X 35 Yot on gr^t emergencies (says Sanut) the barons brought a voluntary aid ; 
doMatem comiiivam mihtum juxta statum suum. 

William of Tyre (1. xviii. c. 3, 4, 5) relates the ignoble origin and early in- 
«>leiice of the Hospitalers, who soon J^erted their humble patron, St* John the 
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the temple eC i^iemon ; on the strange association of a mon- 
astic and militfly life, Which fanaticism might suggest, but which 
policy must approve* The flower of the nobility of Eitrope 
aspired to wear the cross, and to profess the vows, of these 
respectable orders ; their spirit and discipline were immortal ; 
and the speedy donation of twenty-eight thousand farm% or^ 
manors,^^® enabled them to support a regular force of cavalry 
and infantry for the defence of Palestine. The austerity of the 
convent soon evaporated in the exercise of arms ; the woAd was 
scandalized by the pride, avarice, and corruption of these Chris- 
tian soldiers ; their claims of immunity and jurisdiction disturbed 
the harmony of the church and state ; and the public pea^ 
was endangered by their jealous emulation. But in their most 
dissolute period, the knights of the Hospital and Temple 
maintained their fearless and fanatic character ; they neglected 
to live, but they were prepared to die, in the service of Christ ; 
and the spirit of chivalry, the parent and offspring of the 
crusades, has been transplanted by this institution from the holy 
sepulchre to the isle of Malta.^*^^ 

Eleemosynary, foi the moie august character of St John the Baptist. (See tfee 
ineffeciUril struggles of Pigi, Cntica, a.d. 1099, No. i4>i8,) They assumed the 
profession of arms about the year 1120, the Hospital was mafe? , the 'Templ&Ji/mt 
the 'leutonic order was founded A n 1190, at the siege of Acre{Mosheim, Instltut. 

P 389.390). [I he order of the Temple was founded about 1118. The Hospital 
was an older foundation, instituted by mei chants of Amalfi for the relief of sick 
pilgrims, but as a military order it wab*younger than the Temple ; m fact it was 
the foundation of the Templars which suggested the transformation of the Hospital 
mto a military ordei. The Tempi irs were distinguished by a white cloak and 
red cross, the Hospitallers by a white cross Bishop Stubbs, dwelling On the 
degeneration of the Franks in Palestine at the time of the Second or Tliird 
Crusade, observes “The only sound element m the country was the organiza- 
tion of the military orders. These procured a constant succession of fresh and 
healthy blood fiom Europe, they were not liable to the evils of minorities, their 
sehSi^h interests were bound up with the strength of the kingdom. If one grand 
m^ter fell another took his place. ... It may be safely said that if Palestine 
could have been recovered and mainiamed by the Western powers it would have 
bc^n by the knights of the Temple and the Hospital. If their system bad been 
adopted, P^Uestme might have been still in Christian hands ; or at least have con- 
tinued no ^ long as Cyprus" (Introduction to Itm. R^gis Ricardi, p. cvi. 

i^See St. Bernard de Laude Novm Militias Templi, composed A.D. 3:i3a«ti36, 
in Opp. tom. 1. p. u. p. 547-563, edit. Mabillon. Venet. 1750. Such an encomium,* 
which is thrown away on the dead Templars, would 1 ^ highly valued by the 
histCH'ians of Malta. 

Matthew Pons, Hist. Major, p 544. He assigns to the Hospitalers 19,000, 
to the Templars 9000 matieritiy a word of much higher impoit (as Hucange has 
rightly observed^ in the English than m the French idiom. Manor is a lordship, 
manmr a dwelling. 

^ In the three first books of the Histoire des Chevaliers de Malthe, par TAbb^ 
de Vertol, the reader may amuse himself w^ith a fair, and sometimes fiatterhig, 
picture the order, w hile it was employed for the defence of Palestme, StdJ*- 

sequent books pursue their emigrations to Rhodes and Malta, ^ 
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The spirit of freedom, wnich pervades the f^dal institiitioilB, 
was felt in its strongest energy by the volunt^rs of the cross, aSiSRaw 
who elected for their chief the n^ost deserving of his peeirs. 

Amidst the slaves of Asia, nnconscious of the lesson or example, 
a model of political liberty was introduced ; and the laws of the 
French kingdom are derived from the purest source of equality 
am justice. Of such laws, the first and indispensable condition 
is the assent of those whose obedience they require, and for 
whose benefit they are designed. No sooner had Godfrey of 
Bouillon accepted the office of supreme magistrate than he 
solicited the public and private advice of the Latin pilgrims 
who were the best skilled in the statutes and customs of 
*Elwope. From these materials, with the counsel and approba- 
tion of the patriarch and barons, of the clergy and laity, Godfrey 
composed the Assise of Jerusalem,^^^ a precious monument of 
feudal jurisprudence. The new code, attested by the seals of 
the king, the patriarch, and the viscount of Jerusalem, was 
deposited in the holy sepulchre, enriched with the improve- 
ments of succeeding times, and respectfully consulted as often 
as any doubtful question arose in the tribunals of Palestine. 

With the kingdom and city all was lost ; tlie fragments of the 
written law were preserved by jealous traditit)n,^^'^ and variable 
practice, till the middle of the thirteenth century ; the code 
was restored by the pen of John d*Ibelin, count of Jaffa, one of 
the principal feudatories ; and the final revision was accom- 


Assises de Jerusalem, in old Law-French, were printed with Beau- 
manoir’s Coutumesde Beauvoisis (Bourgesand Pans, 1690, in folio), and illustrated 
by Gaspard Thaumas de la Thaumassiere, with a comment and glossary. An 
Italian version had been published in 1535, at Venice, for the use of the kingdom 
of Cyprus. [The authoritative edition is that of the Comte de Beugnot : vol, I 
A^^ises de la Haute Cour, 1841 ; vol. ii. Assises de la Cour des bourgeois, 1843*] 
A la terre perdue, to^t fut perdu, is the vigorous expression of the Assise (c* 
Si 83 :[$ee Beugnot, vol, i. c. 47 in the Livre de Philippe de Navarre, p. 522; la 
lettre fust perdue — et tout ce fust perdu quant Saladin prist Jerusalem J). Yet 
Jerusalem capitulated with Saladin ; the queen and the principal Christians 
departed in peace ; and a (jpde so precious and so portable could not provoke the 
avarice of the conquerors. I have sometimes suspected the existence of, this 
original copy of the Holy Sepulchre, which might be invented to sanctify and 
authenticate the traditionary customs f(*f the French in Palestine. [See Appendix 16, ] 
^'*®A noble lawyer, Raoul de Tabane, denied the prayer of King Amauri 
(A.D, 1195-X205), that he would commit his knowledge to writing ; and frankly 
declared, que de ce qu* il savoit ne feroit-il ja nul borjois son paj;eill, ne nul sage 
hommelettr< 5 (c. 281). 

, 143 'pjjg. compiler of this work, Jean d’lbelin, was Count of Jaffa and Mcalon, 
X*ord of Bartjth (Berytus) and Rames, and died a.d. 1266 (Sanut, I. iii. p. xil 
c* 'S* 8)» The family of Ibelin, M^hich descended from a younger brother of a 
count of Chartres in France, long flourished in Palestine and Cyprus {see the 
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plkhed in the Jf»i* thirteeja hundred and sixty-nine, for the use 
of the Latin klilgdo^ of 

(jwrtofpOTM The justice and freedom of the constitution were maintained 
by two tribunals of unequal dignity, which were instituted by 
'Godfrey of Bouillon after the conquest of Jerusalem. The 
king, in person, presided in the upper court, the court of 
barons* Of these the four most conspicuous were the prince of 
Galilee, the lord of Sidon and Caesarea, and the counts of 
and Tripoli, who, perhaps with the constable and marshal, 
were m a special manner the compeers and judges of each Other. 
But all the nobles, who held their lands immediately of the 
crown, were entitled and Jiound to attend the king's court ; 
each baron exercised a similar jurisdiction in the subordintff? 
assemblies of his own feudatories. The connection of lord and 
vassal was honourable and voluntary : reverence was due to the 
benefactor, protection to the dependent; but they mutually 
pledged their faith to each other, and the obligation on either 
side might be suspended by neglect or dissolved by injury, 'pie 
cognisance of marriages and testaments was blended with Religion 
and usurped by the clergy ; but the civiLand criminal causes of 
the nobles, the mhentance and tenure of their fiefr, formed the 
proper occupation of the supreme court. Each member was 
judge and guardian both of public and private rights. It wa% 
his duty to assert with his tongue and sword the lawful 
of the lord ; but, if an unjust superior presumed to violgli^ 
freedom or property of a vassal, the confederate peers #ood 
forth to maintain his quarrel by word and deed. They bcA4lj 
affirmed his innocence and his wrongs , demanded the restitution 

Ligtiages de de*oa Mer, or d’Outremer, c 6, at the end of the Assises de Jdru- 
salem, an original book, which records the pedigrees of the French adveanUaws), 
sixteen commissioners chosen m the states d? the island, 
finished the 3d of November, 1369, sealed with four seals, and deposit^ ki the 
cathedral of Nicosia (see the preface to the Assises). 

n^^The ciuitioub John d’lbelin argues, rather than aflfirms, that TVipoll the 
fourth barony, and expresses some doubt concerning thfe right or pretension dC the 
constable and m irsh il (c 323 [c. 269, cp c. 271]). [1 npoli was the fourth fief of* 
the of Jerusalem, but it was not a barony of the prtnetj^hiy of Jertxs^em. 

The four fiefs of the kingdom wcie* (1) the principality of Jerusalem ; (a) 

E nneipahty of Am 10th ; (3) the county of Edessa ; (4) the counfr of Tnpoh, 

)ur toonies of the principality were : (1) the pnnci^hty of Galilee ; te) ttw lord- 
ship of Sidon and C esarea (Caesarea being held as a hef of Sidon); (3) theeouU|y m 
Jana and Ascalon , (4) the pimcipality of Hebron or St. Abraham, to which was 
afterwards joined tlie lordship of Kerak and Montreal beyond the Jordan 
mg all the south of Palestine except Ascalon). There is a good map of w l*rih* 
cipality of Jerusalem m the Eng. tr. of Behit ad^din lu wc Palesdpe ragr»»s 
Text Society J 
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of liis liberty or his lands ; suspended, after a #uitless demand^ 
their own service ; rescued their brother from prison; and em- 
ployed BVery weapon in his defence, without offering direct 
violence to tlie ^person of their lord, which was ever sacred in 
their eyes.^^ In their pleadings, replies, and rejoinders, the 
acbocates of the court were subtile and copious ; but the use of 
argument and evidence was often supersede by judicial combat ; 
and ibe Assise of Jerusalem admits in many cases this barbarous 
institution, which has been slowly abolished by the laws and 
mannem of Europe. 

The trial by battle was established in all criminal cases which 
elected the life or limb or honour of any person ; and in all chil ooSS 
timisactions of or above the value of one mark of silver. It 
appears that in criminal cases the combat was the privilege of 
the accuser, who, except in a charge of treason, avenged his 
peirsonal injury or the death of those persons whom he had a 
right to represent ; but, wherever, from the nature of the charge, 
testimony could be obtained, it was necessary for him to produce 
witnesses of the fact. In civil cases, the combat was not allowed 
m the means of establishing the claim of the demandant ; but he 
was obliged to produce witnesses who had, or assumed to have, 
knowledge of the fact. The combat was then the"*^ privilege of 
the defendant ; because he charged the witness witli an attempt 
l)y peijury to take away his right. He came, therefore, to be in 
the same situation as the appellant in criminal cases. It was 
not, then, as a mode of proof that the combat was received, nor 
as ipaking negative evidence (according to the supposition of 
Montesquieu) ; but in eveiy case the right to offer battle was 
founded on the right to pursue by arms the redress of an injury ; 
and the judicial combat was fought on the same principle, and 
with the same spirit^ as a private duel. Champions were only 
allowed to women, and to men maimed or past the age of sixty. 

The consequence of a defeat was death to the person accused, 
or to the champion or witness, as well as to the accuser himself ; 


^^Eatre seigiaor et homme ne n’a que la foi ; , , , mais tant que rhomme doit 
i tJcWa signor reverence en toutes *dhoses (c. izod). Tons les hornrnes dudit 
rqpmimesoiit par la dite Assise terms les uns as autres . , . et en oelle inani^.re 
qiae k seigiior mette main ou face mettre au cors ou au d’aucun d'yaus sans 
«sgaird et m.m eonnoissance de court, que tous les autres doiverV venir devant le 
mgnor, &c. The form of their remonstrances is conceived with the noble 

dT freedom. 

W See I*Es{«rit des Loix, 1. xxvai. In the forty years since its publication, no 
wcMrle has been more read and cnticised ; and the spirit of inquiry which it has 
wited is not the kast of our obhgalions to the author. 
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but in civil case^bc demandant was punished with infamy and 
the loss of his sim, while his witness and champion suffered an 
ignominious death. In many cases, it was in the option of 
the judge to award or to refuse the combat ; but tWo are speci- 
fied in which it was the inevitable result of the challenge : if a 
faithful vassal gave the lie to his compeer, who unjustly clain|fd 
any portion of their lord’s demesnes ; or if an unsuccessful suitor 
presumed to impeach the judgment and veracity of the wurt. 
He might impeach them, but the terms were severe and perilous; 
in the same day he successively fouglit all the members of the 
tribunal, even those who had been absent ; a single defeat ^as 
followed by death and infamy ; and, where none could hope fc jL 
victory, it is highly probable that none would adventure tie 
trial. In the Assise of Jerusalem, the legal subtlety of the 
count of Jaffa is more laudably employed to elude, than to 
facilitate, the judicial combat, which he derives from a principle 
of honcwr rather than of superstition 

Court of Among the causes which enfranchised the plebeians from tte 

bttvgoMM yoke of feudal tyranny, the institution of cities and corporations 
is one of the most powerful ; and, if those of Palestine are co** 
eval with tl^e *nrst crusade, they may be ranked with the niost 
ancient of the Latin world. Many of the pilgrims had escaped 
from their lords under the banner of the cross ; and it was the 
poli<*y of the French princes to tempt their stay by the assurance 
of the rights and privileges of freemen. It is expressly declared 
in the Assise of Jerusalem that, after instituting, for his knights 
and barons, the court of Peers, in which he presided himself, 
Godfrey of Bouillon established a second tribunal, in which his 
person was represented by his viscount. The jurisdiction of this 
inferior court extended over the burgesses of the kingdom ; and 
it was composed of a select number of tl^e most discreet and 
worthy citizens, who were sworn to judge, according to i;hc 
laws, of the actions and fortunes of their equalsJ^^ In the 
conquest and settlement of new cities, the example of Jerusalem 
was imitated by the kings and their gre^ vassals ; and above 

i^For the intelUgrnce of this obscure anh obsolete jurisprudence (c. So-rii), I 
am deeply indebted to the friendship of a learned lord, who, with an accurate and 
discerning ej'c, his surveyed the philosophic history of law. By his studies, 
posterity might ht enriched ; the ment of the orator and the Judge can be fslf 
only by his contenipoi aues. [The reference is to Lord Loughborougli -1 

Louis le Gios, who is considered as the father of this institution in France, 
did not begin his reign till nme years (a.u. i ioS) after Godfr^ of Bouillon {Arises, 
c a, 324). For Its origin and effects, see the judicious remarks of Robertson 
(History of Charles V. voL i p. 30*36, 251-265, quarto edition). 
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thirty similar corporatioiis were founded befor^^the loss of the 
Holy Land. Another class of subjects, the Symns,^®^ or Oriental syn*®# 
Christians, were oppressed by the zeal of the clergy, and pro- 
tected by the toleration of the state. Godfrey listened to their 
reasonable prayer that they might be judged by their o^n 
nat^nal laws. A third court was instituted for their use, of 
limBed and domestic jurisdiction ; the sworn members were 
Syrians, in Mood, language, and religion ; but the office of the 
president (in Arabic, of the rais) was sometimes exercised by 
the discount of the city. At an immeasurable distance below 
the nobles, the burgesses^ and the strangers , the Assise of J eru- 

condescends to mention the villains and slaves, the peasants vimnaa wid 
of me land and the captives of war, who were almost equally **^'^** 
considered as the objects of property. The relief or protection 
of these unhappy men was not esteemed worthy of the care 
of the legislator ; but he diligently provides for the recovery, 
though not indeed for the punishment, of the fugitives. Like 
hounds, or hawks, who had strayed from the lawful owner, they 
might be lost and claimed ; the slave and falcon were of the 
same value ; but three slaves, or twelve oxen, w eye accumulated 
to eqiia^l the price of the war-horse ; and a sum oftniwe hundred 
pieces of gold was fixed, in the age of chivalry, as the equivalent 
of the more noble animal.^^i 

W Every reader conversant with the historians of the crusades, will understand, 
by the peupledes Suriens, the Oriental Christians, Melchites, Jacobites, or Nesto- 
nans, who had all adopted the use of the Arabic language (vol. v. p. 145), 

See the Assises de Jerusalem (310-312). These laws were enacted as late as 
the year 1358, in the kingdom of Cyprus. In the same century, in the reign of 
Edward I. , 1 understand, from a late publication (of his Book of Account), that the 
price of a war-horse was not less exorbitant m England. 
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CHAPTEE LIX 

Preservation of the Greek Emmre — Numbers, Passage, and Event 
of ike Second ai^d Third Crusades — Si, Bernard — Meign of 
Saladin in Egypt <ind Syria — His Conquest of Jerusalem — 
Naval Crusades — Richard the First of England — Pope 
the Third ; and the Fourth and Fifth Crusades — The Ekiperor 
Frederic ike Secofid — Louis ike Ninth of France; and thcktm 
last Crusades — Expulsion of the Lathis or Franks by the Mame- 
lukes 

stMMNtM of In a style less grave than that of history, I should perhaps com- ’ 
A pare the Emperor Alexius ^ to the jackal, who is said to follow 

the steps, to devour the leavings, of the lion, Whate^lir 
had been his fears and toils in the passage of the first SsrOsadCi 
they were amply recompensed by the subsequent benefits whidh 
he derived from the exploits of the Franks. His dexterity and 
vigilance secured their first conquest of Nice; and fk>m this 
threatening station the Turks were compelled to evacuate the 
neighbourhood of Constantinople. While the crusaders, with 
blind valour, advanced into the midland countries of Asia> the 
crafty Greek improved the favourable occasion when the 
of the sea-coast were recalled to the standard of the sultan* Tl^ 
Turks were driven from the isles of Rhodes and Chios : the cities 
of Ephesus and Smyrna, of Sardes, Philadelphia, and Laodicea^ 
were restored to the empire, which Alexius enlarged fbon^ th^ 
Hellespont to the banks of the Maeander and the rocky shores 
of Famphylia. The churches resumed their splendour; th« 
towns were rebuilt and fortified ; and the desert countiy 
peopled with colonies of Christians, who were gently removed 
from the more distant and dangerous frontier. In these paternal 

* AnndsComnena relates her father’s conquests in Asia Minor, AJejclad# t d. p 
321: -325 [c.^, 6], 1. XIV. p 419 [c. 1]; his Cilician war against TancrejE|au<^J^^^* 
iBond, p. 3sJ%34S [e 7-12] ; the w^r of Epirus, with tedious prolidty, % xil. 

[c i-iaj, p. 3^‘4 c> 6 ; the death of Boheniond, 1. xiv. p. 419 £<& |The Cdhi* 
pleie history ofihe events described m this Chapter, from A, % jgpo id 1391^ Is tfae 
new work of Die Osschichte d*^ Konigreichs Jerusalem, 
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csms, we may forgive AlexinSj if he forgot the deliverance of the 
holy sepulchre ; but, by the Latins, he was stigmatized with the 
foOl re|«\>ach of treason and desertion. They had sworn fidelity 
and obedience to his throne ; but Ae had promised to assist their 
enterprise in person, or, at least, with his troops and treasures ; 
hisdbase retreat dissolved their obligations ; and the sword, which 
had been the instrument of their victory, was the pledge and 
title of their just independence. It does not appear that the 
emperor attempted to revive his obsolete claims over the kingdom 
of Jerusalem ; ^ but the borders of Cilicia and Syria were more 
recent in his possession, and more accessible to his arms. The 
grt^^t army of the crusaders was annihilated or dispersed ; the 
principality of Antioch was left without a head, by the suiprise 
and captivity of Bohemond : his ransom had oppressed him with 
a heavy debt ; and his Norman followers were insufficient to repel 
the hostilities of the Greeks and Turks. In this distress, Bohe- 
mond embraced a magnanimous resolution, of leaving the defence 
of Antioch to his kinsman, the faithful Tancred, of arming the 
West against the Byzantine empire, and of executing the design 
which he inherited li’om the lessons and exampfesc^ his father 
Ouiscard, His embarkation was clandestine ; and, if we may 
credit a tale of the Princess Anne, he passed the hostile sea 
closely secreted in a coffin.^ But his reception in France was 
dignified by the public applause and his marriage with the king’s 
daughter ; his return was glorious, since the bravest spirits of the 
age enlisted under his veteran command ; and he repassed the 
Adriatic at the head of five thousand horse and forty thousand 
foot, assembled from the most remote climates of EuropeJ The 
strength of Durazzo and prudence of Alexius, the progress of 
famine and approach of winter, eluded his ambitious hopes; 
and the venal confede^ftites were seduced from his standard. A 
treaty of peace ^ suspended the fears of the Greeks ; and they 


*The Iciags of Jerusalem sifbmitted, ho'wever, to a nominal dependence ; and in 
th« dates of their inscriptions (one is still legible in the church of Bethlem) they 
respectfuHy placed before their own the*ame of the reigning emperor (Ducange, 
i hssertalions stir Joinville, xxvii- p- 319J 

® Anna Comnena adds that, to complete the imitation, he was shut up with a 
dead «>ck; and condescends to wonder how the barbarian could egdure the con- 
J^nement and putrefaction. This absurd tale is unknown to the h^atins. 
i ^ Awo [Ahna, xii, c. 9, cp. ii. c. 9], in the Byzantine Geography, must 

I yet we are more credibly informed that our Heniy I. would not 

I suHcr him tolc’sy nmy troops in his kingdom (Ducange, Not. ad Alexiad, p. 41). 

® The copy df mb Jbreaty (Alexiad, 1 . xui. p. 406-416 [c. in]) is an original and 
carious piece, whi#h would ne<|uire, and mi^ht afford, a good map of the principality 
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w^e finally delii^^d by Ibe death of an adversary wbcnn neither 
cmtha could bind nor dangers could appal nor prosperity eottid 
satiate. His children succeeded to the principality of Antioch ; 
Jnit the boundaries were strictly defined, the homage was eloarly 
stipulated, and the cities of Tarsus and Malmistra ® were restKWd 
to the Byzantine emperors. Of the coast of Anatolia, they 
possessed the entire circuit from Trebizond to the Syrian gales. 
The Seljukian dynasty of Roum ^ was separated on all sides from 
the sea and their Musulman brethren ; the power of the sultans 
was shaken by the victories, and even the defeats, of the Franks ; 
and afrci the loss of Nice- they removed their throne to Cogni 
or leonium, an obscure and inland town above three hupi^d 
miles from Constantinople.® Instead of trembling for their 
capital, the Comnenian princes waged an offensive war against 
the Turks, and the first crusade prevented the fall of the de- 
clining empire. 

lEx^uom In the twelfth century, three great emigrations marched by 
land from the West to the relief of Palestine. The solders 
and pilgrims of Lombardy, France, and Germany were ex<^ted 
SBTiSiS?* by the exampii.»and success of the first crusade.® Forty-eight 
2^‘tjS years after "the deliverance of the holy sepulchre, the emperor 
^une I. and the French king, Conrad the Third and Louis the Seventh, 
^ ^ undertook the second crusade to support the falling fortunes of 
the Latins.^^ A grand division of the third crusade was led 


® [Mopsuestia, coirupted to Mampsista, Mansista, Mamista (Anna Comnena), 
whence Mamistra, Malmistra. In Turiush the form has become ultimately 
Missis , in Aiabic it is al-Massisa ] 

See in the h arned work of M. de Gmgnes (tom. n. part ii.) the history of the 
Seljukums of konium, Aleppo, and Damascus, as far as it may be collected horn 
the Greeks, and Arabians. The last are ignorant or regardless of ths 

aftairs of J^oum* r 

8 Iconmm is mentioned as a station by Xenophon, and by Strabo [xii. < 5 , section 
i] with the ambiguous title of Ku 3 (Koitokt.% (Cellarms, tom. u. p. 121). Vet St* Paul 
found m that place a multitude (irA^So?) of Jews and Gentiles, Under the eoitnpt 
name of /Cumjah, it is descnbed as a great city, w^^hariver and gardens, three 
leagues from the mountains, and decorated (I know not why) with Plato% ftmab 
(^Abulfoda, tabul w u. p. 303, vers Rciske ; and the Index Geo^phicus of Schhltstes 
from pbn Saul). [It is Soatra, not IcomiAn, that Strabo descnl^s as in 

the passage to winch C ellanus refers.] 

» For this supplement to the first crusade, see Anna Comnena (Aleaaas, I. xi% p» 
331 [c, S], &< 5 .)and the viuih book of Albert Aquensis [and Ekkehatd df Aura, 
Hierosolymita, m Recucil, Hist Dec. vol. v.]. 

to For the second crusade of Conrad III. and Louis VIL see ‘V^^lham of 
( 1 . XVI, c. i8-ao), Otho of Fnsingcn (i. i, c* ^-45, 59, 60), Matthew Barfs {Hist. 
Major, p. 68), Stmvms (Corpus Hist, Germamcae, p, 372, 373)) Sa^tores Eertun 
Francicarum a Duchesne, tom. iv. , Nicetas, m Vit. Manua. t i, c, 4, 3. % B 
41-48 ; Cmnamus, 1 . n. p. .^'-49 [p. 73 ryy„#ed. Bonn}. [Among the 
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by the emperor Frederic Barbarossa,ii who •sympathijsed with 
his brothers of France and England in the common loss of 
Jenisaieim These three expeditions may be compared m theic 
r^emblance of the greatness of numbers, their passage thiough 
the Greek empire, and the nature and event of their Turkish 
warfare ; and a brief parallel may save the repetition of a tedious 
narrative. However splendid it may seem, a regular story of 
the crusades would exhibit a perpetual return of the same 
causes and effects ; and the frequent attempts for the defence 
and recovery of the Holy Land would appear so many faint and 
unsuccessful copies of the original. 

^ L Of the swarms that so closely trod in the footsteps of the Their 
first pilgrims, the chiefs were equal in rank, though unequal in 
fame and merit, to Godfrey of Bouillon and his fellow-adven- 
tujpers. At their head were displayed the banners of the dukes 
of Burgundy, Bavaria and Aquitain ; the first a descendant of 
Hugh Capet, the second a father of the Brunswick line; the 
archbishop of Milan, a temporal prince, transported, for the 
benefit of the Turks, the treasures and ornaments of his church 
and palace; and the veteran crusaders, HuglMt;|ie Great and 
Stephen of Chartres, returned to consummate their unfinished 
vow* The huge and disorderly bodies of their followers moved 
forwards in two columns ; and, if the first consisted of two 
hundred and sixty thousand persons, the second might possibly 
amount to sixty thousand horse and one hundred thousand 
foot.^^ The armies of the second crusade might have j claimed 
the conquest of Asia : the nobles of France and Germany were 
animated by the presence of their sovereigns ; and both the 
rank and personal characters of Conrad and I^ouis gave a dig- 
nity to their cause and a discipline to their force, which might 
be vainly expected f#om the feudatory chiefs. The cavalry of 


Odo de Deogilo (Deuil), De Profectione Ludovici VII. rcgis Francarum in 
onentw, is important : Migne, Patrol. Lat. vol. 185, p. 1205 W* ^ 

enumeration of the sourctft, see Kugler, Studien zur Geschichte des zweiten 
JCremrjmges, r866.] 

11 p0j. third crusade, of Fredet^c Barbarossa, see Nicetas m Isaac. Angel, 
h h, c. 3-8, p. 257-266 j Struv. (Corpus Hist. Germ, p, 414), and two htstonans, 
who probably were spectators, Tagmo (in Senptor. Freher. tom. i. p. 406-416, 
Struv.) and the Anonymus de Expeditione Asiaticd; Frejd I. (m Camsu, 
Antiq. Lection, tom. lu. p. ii. p. 498-526, edit. Basnage). [A. (Proust, Tageno, 
Ansbert unddie Histona Peregrmorum, 1892. Fischer, Gestchichte des Kreuzzuges 

Kaiser Fnednehs I., 1670.3 

Anne, v|f‘ho i^tates these later sw’arms at 40,000 horse, and 100,000 foot, calls 
Normdiis, 1 &nd places at their head two brothers of Flanders. The Greeks 
strmigely of the names, families, and possessions of the Latin 
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the emperor, &ndt thmt of the Mhg, was each coihposed %lf 
seveiaty thousand knights and theit immediate attendants In 
the field, and, if the light-armed troops, the peasant InfaplW, 
thp women and children, the priests and monks, he rigototisfy 
excluded, the full account will scarcely be satisfied with 
hundred thousand souls. The West, from Rome to* Britain, i^ihs 
called into action ,* the kings of Poland and Bohemia obeyed 
the summons of Conrad ; and it is affirmed by the Oreeks add 
Latins that, in the passage of a strait or river, the Byzanl^ke 
agents, after a tale of nine hundred thousand, desisted from the 
endless and formidable computation.^^ In the third crusade, as 
the French and English preferred the navigation of the Medl^, 
terranean, the host of Frederic Barbarossa was less tiumerdhs. 
Fifteen thousand knights, and as many squires, were the flo’^er 
of the German chivalry ; sixty thousand horse and one hundred 
thousand foot were mustered by the emperor in the plains ol 
Hungary ; and after such repetitions we shall no longer he 
startled at the six hundred thousand pilgrims which credulity^ 
has ascribed to this last emigration.^^ Such extravagant reckoh- 
mgs prove onl^xhe astonishment of contemporaries ; but tkeit 
astonishment most strongly bears testimony to the existence 6f 
an enormous though indefinite multitude. The Greeks might 
applaud their superior knowledge of the arts and stratagemxdl 
war, but they confessed the strength and courage of the fVtedrtlf 
cavalry and the infantry of the Germans ; and the strangblt 

13 William of Tyre, and Matthew Pans, reckon 70,000 loricati jn each of th© 
armies. [The same number is given by the Annals of Pohide (ad ann. 3:t47)iy 
whicli weie first published m Pertz’s Mon. xvi. p. 48 5^7., in 1859,} 

The impctfcct enumeration is mentioned by Cinnamus (effi^«i4Korr« 

[in connexion v ith the crossing of the Danube ; Nicetas (p. 87, ed. Bonq) spcate* 
of a numbering at the crossing of the Hellespont], and confirmed tw Odo de 
apud Pucange ad Cmnamum, with the more precise sum ot 900,556* ^ £The 
Annals of Magdeburg give 650,000, and the Annals of Egraond i,i^x>,ooo*J Why 
must therefore the version and comment suppose the modest and msu:^deid: 
reckoning of 90,000? Does not Godfrey of Viterbo (Pantheon, p. xm» in 
tori, tom. yn* p 462) exclaim , 

Numerum si poscere quaeras-— * 

Milha millena mibtes agmen erat ? 

This extravagant account is given by All^rt of Stade (apud Struvium, p. 4t4 
fGhroniconj Fertz, Mon. xvu p. 283 my calculation is borrowed 

Godfrey of Viterbo, Arnold of Dubcck Chronica Slavorum, Pert®, Mon,^ xad. p- 
MK ^ 77 * 1 , apudrsundcra, and Bernard Thesaur, (c. 169, p, 804), The original 
writers are silent* The Mahometans gave him 200,000 or 260,000 men (BohadiUi 
in Vit. Saladin. p. no), 

I must observe that, m the second and third crusades, the subjects of Con- 
rad and Frederic are styled by the Greeks and Orientals Alamanni^ The Le9hi 
and Tsechi of Cinnamus are the Foies and Bohemians ; and it Is fior the 
that he reserves the ancient impellation of Germans, He lb® 

or B/itrarrot re icat Bperavoi, ii» 12^ 
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ajip ^ ^ gigantic statwre, who darted 

Ifom their ‘eyes, and spilt blood like water on the ground. 
Under th# banners of Conrad, a troop of females rode in the 
attitnda and armour of men ; and the chief of these Amassons, 
from their gilt spurs and buskins, obtained the epithet of the 
C^lden-dopted Bame. 

II, The numbers and character of the strangers was an object Tman* 
of terror to the effeminate Greeks, and the sentiment ot fear 
nearly allied to that of hatred. This aversion was suspended or 
so^ened by the apprehension of the Turkish power ; and the 
invectives of the Latins will not bias our more candid belief that 
the Emperor Alexius dissembled their insolence, eluded their 
hostilities, counselled their rashness, and opened to their ardour 
the road of pilgrimage and conquest. But, when the Turks had 
been driven from Nice and the sea-coast, when the Byzantine 
princes no longer dreaded the distant sultans of Cogni, they 
felt with purer indignation the free and frequent passage of the 
western barbarians, who violated the majesty, and endangered 
the safety, of the empire. The second and third crusades were 
undertaken under the reign of Manuel C'oiaraxaQus and Isaac 
Angelus. Of the former, the passions were always impetuous 
and often malevolent ; and the natm'al union of a cowardly and 
a mischievous temper was exemplified in the latter, who, with- 
out merit or mercy, could punish a tyrant and occupy his throne. 

It was secretly, and perhaps tacitly, resolved by the prince and 
people to destroy, or at least to discourage, the pilgrims by 
every species of injury and oppression ; and their want of pru*- 
deuce and discipline continually afforded the pretence or the 
opportunity. The Western monarchs had stipulated a safe pas- 
sage and fair market in the country of their Chnstian brethren ; 
the treaty had been^ ratified by oaths and hostages ; and the 
pooiNsst soldier of Frederic's army w'as furnished with three marks 
of silver to defray his expenses on the road. But every engage^ 
raent was violated by treachery and injustice ; and the complaints 
pf the Latins are attested by the honest confession of a Greek 
nistorian, who has dared to prefer truth to his countiy.^’^ In- 
stead of an hospitable reception, the gates of the cities, both in 
Europe and Asia, were closely barred against the cri^saders ; and 
the scanty pittance of food was let down in baskets from the 

Ni<»ta5 was a child at the second crusade, but m the third he commanded 
against the Franks the important post of Phihppopohs. Cuinamus is infected with 
ppejudbce and pride. 
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walls* Bxperiene^? m Ibisesjigfet satjiiglit excuse this timid jealeus^jf % 

but t^'he common duties of humanity prohibited the misttufe bf 
ch^h, or other poisonous ingredients^ in the bread ; md, should 
M^uuel be acquitted of any foul connivance, he is guilty of 
■ Ing base money for the purpose of trading with the pilgrmui* 
In every step of their march they were stopped or misled : tjie 
governors had private orders to fortify the passes, and break 
down the bridges against them : the stragglers were pillaged 
and murdered ; the soldiers and horses were pierced in the 
woods by arrows from an invisible hand ; the sick were burnt in 
their beds ; and the dead bodies were hung on gibbets along 
the highways. These injuries exasperated the champions of^ 
the cross, who were not endowed with evangelical patience; 
and the Byzantine princes, who had provoked the unequal ccm- 
flict, promoted the embarkation and march of these formidable 
guests. On the verge of the Turkish frontiers, Barbarossa spared 
the guilty Philadelpliia,^® rewarded the hospitable Laodicea, and 
deplored the hard necessity that had stained his sword with 
any drops of Christian blood. In their intercourse with the 
monarchs of (3<?ftfiany and France, the pride of the Greeks was 
exposed to an anxious trial. They might boast that on the lir$t 
interview the seat of Louis was a low stool beside the throne of 
Manuel ; but no sooner had the French king transported his 
army beyond the Bosphorus than he refused the offer of a second 
conference, unless his brother would meet him on equal terms^ 
either on the sea or land. With Conrad and Frederic the ce*’^- 
monial was still nicer and more difficult : like the successors of 
Constantine, they styled themselves Emperors of the Romaus,^ 
and firmly maintained the purity of their title and dignii^. The 
first of these representatives of Charlemagne would only eop*^ 
verse with Manuel on horseback in the ojfen field ; the second, 
by passing the Hellespont rather than the Bosphorus, declined 
the view of Constantinople and its sovereign. An emperor who 

t 

The conduct of the Philadelphians is blamed by Nicetas, while the ancmyniodS 
German accuses the rudeness ol his countryifnen {cidp^ nostiA). History wottld he 

f leasant, if we were embarrassed only by suck contradictions. It is fboon 

bcetas that we learn the pious and humane sorrow of Frederic. 

I'Spa, which Cmnamus translates into Latin by the word 
Ducang© works very haid to sane his king and country from such ignominy (s^ 
Joinville, disseriat. xxvu p. 317-320). Louis afterwards insisted on a meetiJ^ ht 
man ex asquo, not e\ equo, according to the laughable readings of some Mss.* 

Ego Romanoruin imperator sum, ille Romaniorum (Anonym. Caais. p. 

The piiolic and historical style of the Greeks was Yet 

mus owns, that ’l#4ir«paTwp is sy.ionymous to Boai^cvt. 
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liidi been crowned at Eome was reduced in •the Greek epistles 
to the humble appellation of Eea:, or prince of the Alemanni ; 
^Od the vain and feeble Angelus affected to be ignorant of the 
name of one of the greatest men and monarchs of the age* 
l^ile they viewed with hatred and suspicion the Latin pilgrims, 
the Greek emperors maintained a strict, though secret, alliance 
with the Turks and Saracens. Isaac ^ngelus complained that 
by lus friendship for the great Saladin he had incurred the 
enmity of the Franks ; and a mosque was founded at Constanti- 
nople fer the public exercise of the religion of Mahomet 

III. The swarms that followed the first crusade were destroyed 
. in Anatolia by famine, pestilence, and the Turkish arrows : and 
the princes only escaped with some squadrons of horse to accom- 
plish ^their lamentable pilgrimage. A just opinion may be 
formed of their knowledge and humanity : of their knowledge, 
from the design of subduing Persia and Chorasan in their way to 
Jerusalem ; of their humanity, from the massacre of the Chris- 
tian people, a friendly city, who came out to meet them with 
palms and crosses in their hands. The arms of Conrad and 
Louis were less cruel and imprudent ; event of the 

second crusade was still more ruinous to Christendom ; and the 
Greek Manuel is accused by his own subjects of giving season- 
able intelligence to the sultan, and treacherous guides to the 
Latin princes* Instead of crushing the common foe, by a double 
attack at the same time but on different sides, the Germans were 
urged by emulation, and the French were retarded by jealousy. 
Louis had scarcely passed the Bosphorus when he was met by the 
letuming emperor, who had lost the greatest part of his army in 
glorious, but unsuccessful, actions on the banks of the Maeander.22 
The contrast of the pomp of his rival hastened the retreat of 
Coprad ; the desertlbn of his independent vassals reduced him 
to his hereditary" troops ; and he borrowed some Greek vessels to 
execute by sea the pilgrimage of Palestine. ‘^2 Without studying 

la the epistles of Innocent III. (xiii. p. 184), and the History of Bohadin {p* 
130)* ^ the views of a pope anu a cadhi on this singular toleration. 

®®[This is quite inaccurate. At Nicaea, Conrad divided his army* About 
15*000 took the coast route under Bishop Otto of Freising, the king’s brother. 
Conrad himself proceeded to Dorylaeum with the main army ; Ihit after a march 
of eleven days wont of supplies forced him to turn back. The enemy harassed 
the Ti^eat, and 30,000 Germans are said to have perished. Conrad met the 
French army at Nicaea.} 

®*tThis, too. Is an inaccurate accmint. Louis proceeded westward to Lopadium, 
wha*e he waited for Conrad, and the two kings advanced together ^by 
Adramyttium, Pergamum, and Smyrna) to Eptiesus, where they spent Chrjst'* 
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th6 lessotis of or tlae nature of war^ the 

France advanced through the same country to a similar 
The vanguard, Which bore the royal banner and the oiifiamte of 
.St, Denys, had doubled their march with rash and incohsid^rate 
speed ; and the rear, which the king commanded in he 

longer found their companions in the evening camp. In dk^- 
ness and disorder, they were encompassed, assaulted, and oi^er- 
gjg whelmed by tbe innumerable host of Turks, who, in the art of 
war, were superior to the Chnstians of the twelfth century. 
Louis, who climbed a tree in the general discomfiture, was saV^ 
by his own valour and the ignorance of his adversaries ; and 
With the dawn of day he escaped alive, but almost alone, to the • 
camp of the vanguard. But, instead of pursuing his expedition 
by land, he was rejoiced to shelter the relics of his army in the 
friendly seaport of Satalia.^^ From thence he embarked fot 
Antioch ; but so penurious was the supply of Greek vessels that 
they could only afford room for his knights and nobles ; and the 

P lebeian crowd of infantry was left to perish at the foot of th^ 
'amphylian hills. The emperor and the king embraced and 
wept at Jerus^ltSlft*^ their martial trains, the remnant of mighty 
annies, were joined to the Christian powers of Syria, and a fruit- 
less siege of Damascus was the final effort of the second crusade. 
Conrad and Louis embarked for Europe with the personal fame 
of piety and courage ; but the Orientals had braved these potetit 
monarchs of the Franks, with whose names and military forcl:^ 
they had been so often threatened.^e Perhaps they had still 

mas, 1147, we learn from Conrad's letter to the abbot Wibald of Corvei (aal 
iTOporUnt source , published in the collection of Wibald’s letters, m JafiK, Hib. 
Germ, i no 78) Here Conrad fell ill, and returned to Constantinople on tket 
Emperor's invitation He set sail from Constantinople on March to, it48, saiid 
reached Acre in April, During their joint march I-^is VII, appears to have 
shown every consideration to his fellow-sovereign. The other part of Conuad’^ 
army, led by Otto of Freising, v,as cut to pieces near Mount Cadmus, south Of 
Laodjcea, It is to this misfortune that Gibbon’s action on the banks of#ie 
Mseander’ refers The same region was also disastnous to the army of l»ouis 

VII.] 

As counts of Vexm, the kings of France were the vassals and advocate^ of 
the monastery of St Denys. The saint's p^uliar banner, which th^ mceived 
from the abbot, was of a square form and a red or fiaming colour. The 
appeared at the head of the French armies from the xnth to the xvth c^tuiy 
(imeange sur jonfinllo, dissert, xvui, p. 244’253}. 

^[Thc ancient Attah.u > ‘ArmAftai'.] 

®®The original French histones of the second crusade are the Ges^ lAtdovici 
VII, published m the n th volume of Duchesne’s Collection. The same voluip^ft 
contains marw ortgmal letters of the king, of SugCT his mmisfer, to, 
documents of authentic history [This work, the Gesta Ludovici VII., is a Dada 
translation from the Grandes Ch&oniques de France , in which the history of the 
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to fear from the veteran genius of Frederic the First, wI|o 
in Ms youth had served in Asia under his uncle Conrads Forty 
cmpaigns in Germany and Italy had taught Barbarossa to cpm- 
nitand ; and his soldiers^ even the princes of the empire, were 
accustomed under his reign to obey. As soon as he lost sight 
o£ Philadelphia and ILaodicea, the last cities of the Greek froiv 
tier, he plunged into the salt and barren desert, a land (says 
the historian) of horror and tribulation. During twenty days^ 
every step of his fainting and sickly march was besieged by 
the innumerable hordes of Turkmans, whose numbers and fury 
seemed after each defeat to multiply and inflame. The emperor 
, continued to struggle and to suffer ; and such was the measure 
of his calamities tliat, when he reached the gates of Iconium, no 
more than one thousand knights were able to serve on horse- 
back. By a sudden and resolute assault, he defeated the guards^ 
and stormed the capital, of the sultan,^^ who humbly sued for 
pardon and peace. The road was now open, and Frederic ad- 
vanced in a career of triumph, till he was unfortunately drowned 
in a petty torrent of Cilicia.^® The remainder of his Germans 
was ccmsumcd by sickness and desertion, emperor's son 

expired with the greatest part of his Swabian vassals at the 
siege of Acre. Among the Latin heroes, Godfrey of Bouillon 
and Frederic Barbarossa alone could achieve the passage of the 
Lesser Asia ; yet even their success was a warning, and in the 
last and most experienced ages of the crusades every nation 
preferred the sea to the toils and perils of an inland expedition. 


fdgn of ^uis VII. is based on the Historia Ludovici, an extract from the 
Continuatio Sangemianensis of Aimoin (written c. 117080). This original has 
been edited recently by A. Molinier, Vie de Louis le Gros par Suger (caps. 1-7 are 
the wotk of the Ab^t Suger), 1887.] ^ 

^ Tcrram horroris et sflsuginis, terram siccam, stenlem, inamasnam. Anonym. 
Canis. p. 517, The emphatic language of a sufferer. 

380 ens inatimera, sylvestris, indomita, praedones sine ductore. The sultan of 
Cogni might sincerely rejoice in their defeat. Anonym. Cams. p. 517, 518. 

^See in the anonymous writer in the collection of Can&ius, Tagino, and 
(Vit. Saladin. p. 119, 120, c. 70 69]), the ambiguous conduct of 

^ihdge AVsIan, sultan of Cogni, who hated and feaied botii Saladin and Frederic. 

^The djesire of comparing two gfeat men has tempted many writers to drown 
Faerie in the river Cydnus, in which Alexander so imprudently bathed (Q. Curt, 
h hi c. 4, 5). But, from the march of the emperor, I rather judge that his Saleph 
fs the Cmyc^nu^ a stream of less fame, but of a longer coursm [This judgment 
^ right. Frederick was drowned in the Geuk Su or Calycadnus on his march 
from Larandato Seleucia.] 

. 31 Marinus Sanutus, a,d, 1321 ; lays it down as a precept, Quod stoius ecclesfre 
per terram nuMtenus est ducenda. He resolves, by the divine aid, the objection, 
or ralluET exception, of the first crusade (Secreta Fidelium Craas, 1 . if pars if e. i. 
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The emthnsiastiqt of thf crusade is a natural and sfmpie 
event, while hope was fresh, danger untried, and enterpitse 
congenial to the spirit of the times. But the obstinate par* 
. severance of Europe may indeed excite our pity and admiration j 

that no instruction should have been drawn from constant and 
adverse experience ; that the same confidence should hare 
repeatedly grown from j^he same failures ; that six succeeding 
generations should have rushed headlong down the precipice 
5iat was open before them ; and that men of every condition 
should have staked their public and private fortunes on the 
desperate adventure of possessing or recovering a tomb-stone 
two thousand miles from their country. In a period of two 
centuries after the council of Clermont, each spring and sumni^r 
produced a new emigration of pilgrim warriors for the defence 
of the Holy Land ; but the seven great armaments or crusades 
were excited by some impending or recent calamity ; the nations 
were moved by the authority of their pontiffs, and the example 
of their kings : their zeal was kindled, and their reason was 
silenced, by the voice of their holy orators ; and among these 
Bernard/"^^ th^„mewk or the saint, may claim the most honourable 
fVSSnw pl^ce. About eight years before the first conquest of Jerusalem, 
he was born of a noble family in Burgundy; at the age of 
three-and-twenty, he buried himself in the monastery of Citeaux, 
then in the primitive fervour of the institution ; at the end 
two years he led forth her third colony, or daughter, to the 
valley of Clairvaux in Champagne ; and was content, till the 
hour of his death, with the humble station of abbot of his OwU 
community, A philosophic age has abolished, with too libetal 
and indiscriminate disdain, the honours of these spiritual heroes. 
The meanest amongst them are distinguished by some energies 

®^The most authentic information of St. Bernard must be drawn from his own 
writings, published m a correct edition by P^re MabiUon [a vols, 1667I, and 
reprinted at Venice 1750, in six volumes m folia Whatever friendship could 
recollect, or superstition could add, is contained m tht? two lives, by his disctpleS!, 
in the vilh volume: whatever learning and criticism could asc^-tain, may be fOiS»4 
in the prefaces of the Benedictine editor. [Mabillon's collection contains 444 
letters ; m Migne’s Pati . Lat. vol. 182 there are 495. The life and works have been 
translated into Kughsh by S. J. Eales, 1889.*— Ifender, per heilige Bemhani UfKi 
sein Zeitalter (new ed. 1890) ; J, Cotter Morrison, The Life and Tlfees of St. Bern- 
hard of Clair vatA (new ed. 1884). There are endless other monographs.] 

Clairvaux, surnamed the Valley of Absyntli, is situate among the woods near 
liar-sur-Aufoe in Champagne. St. Bernard would blush at the pomp of the church 
and monastery ; he would ask for the library, and I know not whether he would be 
mu«^ edified by a tun of 800 muids (914 i-yth hogsheads), which almost rivals 
that of Heidelberg (Melanges Tirds d’une Grande Biblioth^que, tom. xlvi. p- 
X5*ao). 
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of the mi»d ; they were at least superior to their votaries and 
diseiples ; and in the race of superstition they ’attained the prize 
for which such numbers contended. In speech, in writing, in 
action, Bernard stood high above his rivals and contemporaSes ; 
his compositions are not devoid of wit and eloquence ; and he 
sq^nis to have preserved as much reason and humanity as may 
be reconciled with the character of a saint. In a secular 
life he would have shared the seventh part of a private 
inheritance; by a vow of poverty and penance, by closing 
his eyes against the visible world,^^ by the refusal of all 
ecclesiastical dignities, the abbot of Clairvaux became the oracle 
of Europe and the founder of one hundred and sixty convents, 

‘ Princes and pontiffs trembled at the freedom of his apostolical 
censure: France, England, and Milan consulted and obeyed 
his judgment in a schism of the church ; the debt was repaid 
by the gratitude of Innocent the Second ; and his successor 
Eugenius the Third was the friend and disciple of the holy 
Bernard. It was in the proclamation of the second crusade 
that he shone as the missionary and prophet of God, who called 
the nations to the defence of liis holy sepulchre.^^ At the par- 
liament of VCzelay he spoke before the ki!^’ ; .^nd Louis the ca.d. u«i 
Seventh, with his nobles, received their crosses from his hand. 

The abbot of Clairvaux then marched to the less easy conquest 
of the emperor Conrad: a phlegmatic people, ignorant of hisiatspaytrj 
language, was transported by the pathetic vehemence of his 
tone and gestures ; and his progress from Constance to Cologne 
was the triumph of eloquence and zeal. Bernard applauds his 
own success in the depopulation of Europe ; affirms that cities 
and castles were emptied of their inhabitants; and computes 
that only one man was left behind for the consolation of seven 
widows.^® The blin^^ fanatics were desirous of electing him for 


®*Tiie disciples of the samt (Vit. ima, 1 . lu. c. 2, p. 1232 ; Vit. 2da, c. 16, No. 
4 S» p* 1383) record a marvellous example of his pious apathy. Juxta lacum etiam 
Lausannensera totius diei^Jtmere pergens, pemtus non attendit, aut se videre non 
•vidit. ^ Cum enim vespere facto de eodem lacu socu colloquerentur, interrogabat 
«os uhi lacus ille esset ; et mirati sun|^ umversi. To admire or despise St. Bernard 
as he Ought, the reader, like mvself, should have before the windows of his library 
the beauties of that incomparabie landscape. 

^Otho Frisihg. 1 . i. c. 4. Bernard, Epist. 363, ad Franco^ Onentalcs, Opp. 
tom. i. p. 328, vit, iraa, 1. ui. c. 4, tom. vu p. 1235. 

^Mandastisetobedivi , . . raultiphcati sunt super nuraerum ; vacuantur urbes 
at'castella ; et jam non mveniunt quern apprehendant septem mulieres unum 
viruui ; ad^ ribique viduae vjvis remanent vins. Bernard. Epist. p. 247 p, 
246 ; 247 ; p. 447 ap. Migne], We must be careful not to construe pem as a 

substantive 
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their general ; but the eiciynpje of the hermit Peter w^s he%e 
his eyes ; and, While he the crusaders of the diy^ 

favour, he prudently declined a military command, in 
failure and victory would have been almost equally disgraceful 
to his character.^^ Yet, after the calamitous event, the abWt 
of Clairvaux was loudly accused as a felse prophet, the author 
of the public and private mourning ; his enemies exulte4f njs 
fiiends blushed, and hit apology was slow and unsatisfactojy* 
Hq justifies his obedience to the commands of the pope; , ex- 
patiates on the mysterious ways of Providence; impute^ the 
misfortunes of the pilgrims to their own sins ; and modestly 
insinuates that his missioil had been approved by signs and 
wonders.^® Had the fact been certain, the argument would be* 
decisive; and his faithful disciples, who enumerate twenty or 
thirty miracles in a day, appeal to the public assemblies of 
France and Germany, in which they were performed.^® At the 
present hour such prodigies will not obtain credit beyond the 
precincts of Clairvaux ; but in the preternatural cures of the 
blind, the lame, or the sick, who were presented to the man 
of God, it is impossible for us to ascertain the separate sbarei^ of 
accident, of fs>nc^"bf imposture, and of fiction. ^ 

tb«S5Some Omnipotence itself cannot escape the murmurs of its dis^or^- 
tmt ant votaries ; since the same dispensation which was appl^^uded 
as a deliverance in Europe was deplored, and perhaps, aif- 
raigned, as a calamity in Asia. After the loss in Jerusalem tlie 
Syrian fugitives diffused their consternation and sorrow: 
dad mourned in the dust; the Cadhi Zeineddin of Dama§^us 
tore his beard in the caliph’s presence ; and the whole d|van 
shed tears at his melancholy But the commanders of |:h^ 

faithful could only weep ; they were themselves captives in the 
hands of the Turks ; some temporal power was restored to the 
last age of the Abbassides ; but their humble ambition was con- 
s’ Quis ego sum ut disponam [castrorum] acies, ut egrediar ante facies arjna- 
torum, aut quid tarn remotum a professione me&, [fiiam] si vires [suppeta^nt 
etiamj si peritia [non deesset], &c, epist. 256, tom. i. p. 259 23S]. He sp^^fe 

with contempt of the hermit Peter, vir quidam, epist. 363 [p. 586 ap. Migne]. * 
Sic sed] dicunt forsitan iste, unde ^cimus quod a Dommo sermo egpressus 
Sit ? Qu^© signa tu facis, ut credamus tibi ? Non est quod ad ista ipse respon- 
deam j parcendum verecundiae meae ; responde tu pro me, et pro te ipso» seciindum 
quae vidisli et aUdisti [i^^. audisti et vidisti], et [/<?^. aut certe] secundum quod te 
tiH] inspiravent Deus. Consolat* [De Consideratione ad Eugenium, id* 
Papara] t ii, c. i [p. 744 ap. Migne] ; Opp. tom. u. p. 421-423. 

S^See the testimonies m Vita ima, 1 . iv. c. 5, 6. Opp. tom. vl p. t 

vi. c. t- 17 , p. 1287-3:314 

*&Abulmahasen apud de Guignes, Hist, des Huns, torn. ii. p. u. p. 00. 
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fiiieii to Bagdad and the adjacent province. IJbeir tyrants, the 
Seljiikian sultans, had followed the common law of the Asiatic 
dynasties, the unceasing round of valour, greatness, discord, de- 
generacy, and decay : their spirit and power were une<|ui to 
the defence of religion ; and, in his distant realm of Peraia, th^ 
Gh^tiaas were strangers to the name and the arms of Sangiar, 
the last hero of his race.^i While the sultans were involved inTiw»At*be!s8 
the silken web of the harem, the pious fask was xmdertaken hy 
their slaves, the Atabeks,^^ a Turkish name, which, like the rchttordiMui] 
Byzantine patricians, may be translated by Father of the Prince. 
Aseansar, a valiant Turk, had been the favourite of Malek Shah, CAfemuikwi 
from whom he received the privilege of standing on the right 
hand of the throne ; but, in the civil wars that ensued on the 
monarch’s death, he lost his head and the government of Aleppo. 

His domestic emirs persevered in their attachment to his son^engw. 
Zenghi, who proved his first arms against the Franks in the de- 
feat of Antioch ; thirty campaigns in the service of the caliph 
and sultan established his military fame ; and he was invested 
with the command of Mosul, as the only champion that could 
avenge the cause of the prophet. The puhlie hope was not 
disappointed : after a siege of twenty- five days, he stormed the 
city of Edessa, and recovered from the Franks their conquests 
beyond the Euphrates : the martial tribes of Curdistan were 
subdued by the independent sovereign of Mosul and Aleppo : 
his soldiers were taught to behold the camp as their only 
country ; they trusted to his liberality for their rewards ; and 
their absent families were protected by the vigilance of Zenghi. jjowcadiB. 
At the head of these veterans, his son Noureddin gradually 
united the Mahometan powers ; added the kingdom of Damascus 

^See his ariich in the B^Hothfeque Orientale of d’Herbelot, and de Guignes, 
tom. iL p. i, p* 230-261, ouch was his valour that he was styled the second 
Alex^uader; and such the extravagant love of his subjects that they prayed for the 
sultan a year after his decease. Yet Sangiar might have been made prisoner by 
the Franks, as well as by the U zes [Ghuzz], He reigned near fifty years ( A. r>. 1 103- 
1152), and was a munificent jiatron of Persian poetry, [M uizz ad-din Abu-l-Harith 
h^tjar, A,t>. xii7rj:r57; his power was practically confined to Khurasan.] 

the Chronolo^ of the Atabeki of Irak and Syria, in de Guignes, tom. i. 

P* ^ 54 ; a;hd the reigns of Zenghi and Noureddin m the same writer (tom. ii. p. li. 

P- who uses the Arabic text of Benelathir, Ben Schouna, and Abulfma; 

>^0 Bibiioth^ue Orientale, under the articles AiaJheks and Noureddin; and the 
Dynasties of Abulpharagius, p. 250-2^7, vers, Pocock. [For life of Zengl see 
Manley Lane-Poole, Saladin, chaps. 3 and 4 ; for the genealogy of the Atabeks, 
same writer’s Hohammadan Dynasties.] 

of Tyre (h xvi c. 4, 5, 7) describes the loss of Edessa, and the 
death of Zenghi. The corruption of his name into Sanguin^ afforded the Latins a 
J^mfoitable allusion to his sanguinary character and end, fit sanguine sangnmo- 
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to that of Aleppo, aM waged a lomg aad successM war against 
the Christians of Syria: he spread his ample reign fi?oin the 
Tigris to the Nile, and the Abbassides rewarded their &ith&l 
servant with all the titles and prerogatives of royalty, The 
Latins themselves were compelled to own the wisdom and 
courage, and even the justice and piety, of this implacable 
adversary^^ In his life and government, the holy warrior re- 
vived the zeal and simplicity of the first caliphs. Gold and silk 
were banished from his palace ; the use of wine from his do- 
minions; the public revenue was scrupulously applied to the 
public service; and the frugal household of Noureddin was 
maintained from the legitimate share of the spoil, which he 
vested in the purchase of a private estate. His favourite Sulfrma 
sighed for some female object of expense : Alas,” replied the 
king, 1 fear God, and am no more than the treasurer of the 
Moslems. Their property I cannot alienate ; but I still possess 
three shops in the city of Hems : these you may take, and these 
alone can I bestow.” His chamber of justice was the terror of 
the great and the refuge of the poor. Some years after the 
sultan’s death, oppressed subject called aloud in the streets 
of Damascus^, O Noureddin, Noureddin, where art thou now ? 
Arise, arise, to pity and protect us!” A tumult was appre- 
hended, and a living tyrant blushed and trembled at the name 
of a departed monarch. 

By the arms of the Turks and Franks, the Fatimites had been 
• deprived of Syria. In Egypt the decay of their character and 
influence was still more essential. Yet they were still revered 
as the descendants and successors of the prophet ; they main- 
tained their visible state in the palace of Cairo; and their 
person was seldom violated by the profane eyes of subjects or 
strangers. The Latin ambassadors ^ have described their own 
introduction through a series of gloomy passages, and glittoing 
porticoes ; the scene was enlivened by the warbling of birds and 

r 

**Noradiniis [Nur ad*din Mahmud ibit Zangl] William of Tyre, h 
33) maximus uominis et fidei Christianae persecutor ; princeps tamen jtisttis» «fer, 
providus, et secundum gentis suae traditiones rebgiosus. To this Catholic witness, 
we may add the pnmate of the Jacobites (Abulpharag. p. 267), guo non aifter er^ 
inter reges vito ratione magis laudabili, aut quae pTuribus justitias experimentis 
abundaret. Tne true praise of kings is after their death, and from the month td 
their enemies. [He won Damascus in iiS4*] 

\ 45 From the ambassador, William of Tyre ( 1 . xix. c. 17, 18) describes the palace 

of Cairo. In the caliph’s treasure were found, a pearl as lar^ as a piveon^s 
a ruby weighing seventeen Egyptian drams, an emerald a palm and a half in 
length, and many vases of crystal and porcelain of China (Renat^ot, p. 5316), 
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the mwraur of foimUiiis ; it was enriched by a display of rich 
hmlttnre and rare animals ; of the Imperial treasnres, some- 
thing was shown, and much was supposed ; and the long order 
of unfolding doors was guarded by black soldiers and domestic 
eunuchs. The sanctuary of the presence-chamber was veiled 
w^h a curtain ; and the vizir, who conducted the ambassadors, 
laid aside his scymetar, and prostrated himself three times on 
the ground ; the veil was then removed ; and they beheld the 
commander of the faithful, who signified his pleasure to the 
first slave of the throne. But this slave was his master; the 
vizirs or sultans had usurped the supreme administration of 
Egypt ; the claims of the rival candidates were decided by 
arms ; and the name of the most worthy, of the strongest, was 
inserted in the royal patent of command. The factions of 
Dargham and Shawer^® alternately expelled each other from 
the capital and country; and the weaker side implored the 
dangerous protection of the Sultan of Damascus, or the king of 
Jerusalem, the perpetual enemies of the sect and monarchy ot 
the Fatimites. By his arms and religion the Turk was most 
formidable; but the Frank, in an easy direct march, could 
advance from Gaza to the Nile ; while the intermediate situa- 
tiem of his realm compelled the troops of Noureddin to wheel 
round the skirts of Arabia, a long and painful circuit, which 
exposed them to thirst, fatigue, and the burning winds of the 
desert. The secret zeal and ambition of the Turkish prince rnna «xp«di* 
aspired do reign in Egypt under the name of the Abbassides ; but”*®*^**’^*^ 
the restoration of the suppliant Shawer was the ostensible 
motive of the first expedition ; and the success was entrusted 
to the emit Shiracouh,^^ a valiant and veteran commander. 

Dargham was oppressed and slain ; but the ingratitude, the ijld, 
jealousy, the just apprehensions, of his more fortunate rival, 
soon provoked him to invite the king of Jerusalem to deliver 
Egypt foom his insolent benefactors. To this union, the hircesg^gj^^ 
of Shiracouh were^ unequal ; he relinquished the premature SaSSS 
conquest ;-*itnd the evacuation of Belbeis, or Pelusium, was the 
condition of his safe retrea^. As the Turks defiled before the 
enemy, and their general closed the rear, with a vigilant eye, 
and a battle-axe in his hand, a Frank presumed to ask him if he 
were not afraid of an attack ? It is doubtle^ in your power 
to begin the attack,*' replied the intrepid emir, '^but rest 

^jjSb&war had been governor of Upper Egypt, Dirgham the chief of the guard 5 
both became vezha,] 

^^fAsadad-Uin Aba 1-Hanth Shirkuh <= Lion of the Faith, Father of the Lion, 

Mountain Lion).] 

YOL, YI, 22 
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itamited limt not <3^ my soidiem will go to jiaradis^ till }xe 
has sent m infidel to htell/" His report of the Hehes of the 
land, the effemirriacy of the natives, and the disorders 6i the 
government, revived the hopes of l^oureddin ; the cahph 
^ Bagdad applauded the pious design ; and Shiracouh descended 
a!d!* into Egj^pt a second time with twelve thousand Turks md 
eleven thousand Arabs Yet his forces were still inferior to 
the confederate armies of the Franks and Saracens \ and I can 
discern an unusual degree of military art in his passage of the 
iJile, his retreat into Thebais, his masterly evolutions in the 
battle of Babain, the surprise of Alexandria, and his marches 
^ and counter-marches in the flats and valley of Egypt, from the , 

tropic to the sea. His conduct was seconded by the courage 
of his troops, and on the eve of action a Mamaluke exclaimed, 
If we cannot wrest Egypt from the Christian dogs, why do We 
not renounce the honours and rewards of the sultan, and retire 
to labour with the peasants, or to spin with the females of the 
harem ? *' Yet after all his efforts in the field,^^ after the 
obstinate defence of Alexandria®^ by his nephew Saladin, an 
honourable capitulation and retreat concluded the second enter- 
prise of SbiracoulT; and Noureddin reserved his abilities for a 
third and more propitious occasion. It was soon offered by the 
ic ambition and avarice of Amalric, or Amaury, king of Jerusalem, 
j, A.X). imbibed the pernicious maxim that no faith should be 

kept with the enemies of God.®^*^ A religious warrior, the great 
master of the hospital, encouraged him to proceed; the emperor 
of Constantinople either gave, or promised, a fleet to act with 
the armies of Syria ; and the perfidious Christian, unsatisfied 
with spoil and subsidy, aspired to the conquest of Egypt; lli 
this emergency the Moslems turned their eyes towards the 
sultan of Damascus; the vizir, whom danger encompassed on 

LUoii to 

A.n 47a William of Tyre ; but Ibn al Athir gives the total number as 2000,} 

^Mumluc [mamlfikj, plur. Mantalic [mamalik], is defined by Pocock (Pto- 
ad Abulpharag. p. 7), and d'Herbelot (p. 545), servum emptifcium, seu qUi 
predo numerato m donum possessionem cedit. They fnquently occur m the ways 
of l^adin (Bohadm, p. 236, &c.) ; and it was only the Bdkariu [iMirl ; that 
&f im river; they are opposed to the Burji the prt) MamiGks who KXxjOjadpd 

them] Mamalrkes that were first introduced into E^pt byjhis descendants [nam^y 
by the Sultan Al-Saiih (1240-1249), who organized Turkish slaves as a bodyguardj# 
^ Jacobus a Vitriaco (p. 1116) gives the king of Jerusalem no more 374 
[%■« Franfe and the Moslems report the superior numbers 

of the enemy* a difference whidi may be solved by counting or omitting 1^ 
unwarlike Egyptians, 

^ It was the Alexandria of the Arabs, a middle term m extent and riches between 
the period of the Greeks and Romans, and that of the Turks (Savary, X^tr^ Sur 
PE^pte, tom. i. p. as, a6). 

[Acc. to William of Tyre, Aptialric was personafiy unwilling to undertake the 
Invasion.] 
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all Sides, yielded to tlieir uoiodmous wishes md Nou|red<^ 
seemed to be tempted by the feir offer of one tlurd of the 
r^yenm of the kingdom^^** The Franks were already at the gAtesi|r«*tat 
of Olio ^ but the suburH the old city, were burnt on their 
apimtoh ; they were deceived by an insidious negotiation ; and 
<he}r vessels were unable to surmount the barriers of the Nile. 

They prudently declined a contest with the Turks in the midst 
of an hostile country; and Amaury i^eiired into Palestine, with 
the shame and reproach that always adhere to unsuccessful in* 
justice. After this deliverance, Shiracouh was invested with a 
robe of honour, which he soon stained with the blood of the un- 
fortunate Shawer. For a .vhile, the Turkish emirs condescended 
to hold the offce of vizir ; but this foreign conquest precipitated 
the fall of the Fatimites themselves ; and the bloodless change 
was accomplished by a message and a word. The caliphs had 
been degraded by their own weakness and the tyranny of the 
vizirs : their subjects blushed, when the descendant and successor 
of the prophet presented his naked hand to the rude grip of a 
Latin ambassador; they wept when he sent the hair of his 
women, a sad emblem of their grief and teiTor, to excite the 
pity of the sultan of Damascus. By the^ommand of Nou^Endof 
reddin, and the sentence of the doctors, the holy names of cafipi a d. 
Abubeker, Omar, and Othman were solemnly restored; the^ 
taliph Mosthadi, of Bagdad, was acknowledged in the public 
pmyers as the true commander of the faithful ; and the green 
livery of the sons of Ali was exchanged for the black colour of 
the Abbassides. The last of his race, the caliph Adhed,®^ who 
survived only ten days, expired in happy ignorance of his fate ; C8«pt. isj 
his treasures secured the loyalty of the soldiers, and silenced 
the murmurs of the sectaries; and in all subsequent revolu- 
tions Egypt has never departed from the orthodox tradition of 
the Moslemjs .^2 * 

The hilly coimtry beyond the Tigris is occupied by the pas- aeign 
total tribes of the Curds a people hardy, strong, savage, 

^ A.U 1171 1193 

[This offer was made on the occasion of the first expedition.] 

®®c[They did not dechne the contest, but the Turks evaded them ] 

^^[Al-Adid Ahij-Mohammad Abd-AUah, a.d. 1160-71 ] 

® For this great revolution of Egypt, see William of Tyre (L xix. 5-7, la-sio 
5 12)^ Bohadin (in Vit. Saladm. p. 3039}, Abulfeda (m Excerpt. %:hultens, p. i-iah 
d^Herb^pt (Bibliot Orient, Abhed, Fathemah, but very incorrect), Renaudot (HisL 
Ratnarch. Alex. p. 522-525, 532-537), Vertot (Hist, des Chevaliers de Majthe, tom* 

1 p. 141-163, in and M, de Guignes (tom. u, p. u. p. 185-2x5). 

® For tl]« Curds, see de Ouignes, tom. i. p 416, 417, the Index Gec^grapMcus 
‘^hultens, and Tavernier, Voyages, p. i. p. 308, 309. The Ayoubites [the name 
Ayyfib corresponds to Job] d^scend^ from the tribe of the Rawadimi [Rawadiya], 
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impatient of the ,*^ake, addleted to rapine, and tenaijfious of the 
government of thJ&r national chie& The resemblance of name, 
situation, and manners seem to identify them ^th the (par- 
duehians of the Greeks ; ^ and they still defend against the 
.Ottoman Porte the antique freedom which they asserted against 
the successors of Cyrus. Poverty and ambition prompted t]bcm 
to embrace the profession of mercenary soldiers ; the service 
his father and uncle prepared the reign of the great Saladin ; ^ 
and the son of Job or Ayub, a simple Curd, magnanimously 
smiled at his pedigree, which flattery deduced from the Arabian 
caliphs,^® So unconscious was Noureddin of the impendix]^ 
^ ** ruin of his house that hC constrained the reluctant youth to 
follow his uncle Shiracouh into Egypt ; his military character 
tanA was established by the defence of Alexandria ; and, if we may 
believe the Latins, he solicited and obtained from the Christian 
general the profane honours of knighthood. On the death of 
Shiracouh, the office of grand vizir was bestowed on Saladin, as 
the youngest and least powerful of the emirs ; but with the 
advice of his father, whom he invited to Cairo, his genius ob- 
tained the ascendant over his equals, and attached the army 
to his person and interest. While Noureddin lived, these am- 
bitious Curds were the most humble of his slaves ; and the in^ 
discreet murmurs of the divan were silenced by the prudent 
Ayub, who loudly protested that at the command of the sultan 
he himself would lead his son in chains to the foot of the 
throne. Such language," he added in private, was prudent 
and proper in an assembly of your rivals ; but we are now above 

oae of ilie noblest , but, as tAfy-were infected with the heresy of the Metempyohosis, 
the oithodox sultans insinuated that their descent was only on the mother*® side* 
and that their ancestor was a stranger who settled among the Curds. 

HSee the mh book of the Anabasis of Xenophon. The ten thousand suffered 
more from the arrows of the free Carduchians than from the splendid w^kness of 
the Great King 

We aie indebted to the Professor Schultens (Lugd. Bat. lySS, 1732, infdlio) 
for the richest and rnobt authentic materials, a life of S^adm [Salah ad-Din] , his 
friend and minister the cadhi Bohadin [Baha ad-DmJ and copious extracts from 
the history of his kinsman, the Pnnce Abulfeda of Hamah. To these we may add. 
the article of Sa/aAedtiin in the Bibhothteue Onentale, and all that may be gieanea 
from the dynasties ot Abulphaiagius, fAlso the articles in the Biographical dic- 
tionary of ibn Khallikan, transl. by the Baron de Slane Maria’s Histoire de 
Saladin, publ m 17 5^8, is scholarly and well written. A new life from the orighial 
sources has mst keen written by Mr, Stanley Lane-Poole.] 

Since Abulfeda w.is himself an Ayoubite, he may share the praise, for iipltat- 
mg, at least tacitly, the modesty of the founder, 

w Hist. Hierosol m the Gesta Dei per Francos, p. 1152, [Itin. Reg. RIcard.* 
i. c. 3 : and cp. the romance L’ordene de chevalerie, in App. to Mann's Hist* de 
Saladin. 3 A similar example may be found in Joinville (p. 4», edilkm du 
Louvre) ; but the pious St. Louis refused to thgmfy infidels with the caAr pf 
Christian kmghthc^ (Ducangd^ Observations, p, yo). 
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ft&t and obedience; and the threats of Noureddin shall 
extort the tribute of a sugar-cane.” His seasonable death re*tA.D. hjh 
lieved them fi*om the odious and doubtful conflict : his son^ a 
minor of eleven years of age, was left for a while to the emh?s 
of Damascus ; and the new lord of Egypt was decorated by the 
cal^h with every title that could sanctify his usurpation 
the eyes of the people. Nor was Saladin long content with the 
possession of Egypt ; he despoiled the Christians of Jerusalem, 
and the Atabeks of Damascus, Aleppo, and Diarbekir ; Mecca tA.». utmsi 
and Medina acknowledged him for their temporal protector; 
his brother subdued the distant regions of Yemen, or the Happy 
Arabia; and at the boor of his death his empire was spread 
from the African Tripoli to the Tigris, and from the Indian 
ocean to the mountains of Armenia. In the judgment of his 
character, the reproaches of treason and ingratitude strike 
fordbly on our minds, impressed as they are with the principle 
and experience of law and loyalty. But his ambition may in 
some measure be excused by the revolutions of Asia,®^ which 
had erased every notion of legitimate succession ; by the recent 
example of the Atabeks themselves; by his reverence to the 
son of his benefactor ; his humane and generous behaviour to 
the collateral branches; by their incapacity and his merit; by 
the approbation of the caliph, the sole source of all legitimate 
power ; and, above all, by the wishes and interest of the people, 
whose happiness is the first object of government. In his 
virtues, and in those of his patron, they admired the singular 
union of the hero and the saint ; for both Noureddin and Saladin 
are ranked among the Mahometan saints; and the constant 
meditation of the holy warn appears to have shed a serious and 
sober colour over their lives and actions. The youth of the 
latter was addicted to wine and women; but his aspiring 
spirit soon renounced the temptations of pleasure for the graver 
follies of fame and dominion. The garment of Saladin was of 
coarse woollen ; water was his only drink ; and, while he emu- 

In these Arnbic titles, rehgionU [din] must always be understood ; Nou- 
ttddin, lumen r. ; BziodtUf decus ; Amadoddin^ columeo ; — lustre] : our 

hero’s proper name was Joseph, and he was styled SalahoddiUf salus; Al 
Malichm Al Nastrus^ rex defensor ; Abu Medapr [Abftd-Muzaffar], pater 
vtctoriag. Schultens, I^aefat [Saladm was not acknowledged by the Caliph 
till A.D. 1x75. He did not despoil Jerusalem nor the Atabegs«f Damascus, who 
did not exist apart from Aleppo.] 

. ® Abulfeda, who descended from a brother of Saladin, observes, from many 
^camples, that the founders of dynasties took the guilt for themselves, and left the 
reward to their innocent collater^s (Excerpt, p. 10). 

See his life and character in Renaudot, p. 537-548. [There is no evidence for 
ytmdiful di^pation on the part of Saladin, b^ond his recorded resofre to re- 
nounce pleasure when he became vezir of Egypt.1 



lated the temperance, he snrpassed the chastity, of .his 4^#hto 
pophet, Both^in fiiith and |]^actice he was a 3rigid Mmakmm; 
he ever deplcased that the defence of religion had mt ^lUpirei 
1dm to accomplish the pilgrimage of Mecca ; but at the^ 

> hours, five times each day, the sultan devoutly prayed with hht 
brethren ; the involuntary omission of fasting was scmpulcgmly 
repaid ; and his perusal of the Koran on horseback, between 
the approaching armias, may be quoted as a prooJ^ imwever 
ostentatious, of piety and courage.®^ The superstitious doctfine 
of tlie sect of Sh^fei was the only study that he deigned to 
encotirage ; the poets were safe in his contempt ; but alt pro* 
fene science was the object of his aversion ; and a philosii^h^, 
who had vented some speculative novelties, was seijsed and 
strangled by the command of the royal saint. The justice (d 
his divan was accessible to the meanest suppliant against hlm^ch 
and his ministers ; and it was only for a kingdom that Saladin 
would deviate from the rule of equity. While the descendants 
of Seljuk and Zenghi held his stirrup, and smoothed his gar- 
ments, he was afiable and patient with the meanest of his 
servants. So boundless was his liberality, that he distributed 
twelve thousand horses at the siege of Acre ; and, at the timoof 
his death, no more than forty seven drams of silver, and one piece 
of gold coin, were found in the treasury ; yet in a martial reign, 
the tributes were diminished, and the wealthy citiaiens eiyqyed, 
without fear or danger, the fruits of their industry^ Egypt, 
Syria, and Arabia, were adorned by the royal foundations of 
hospitals, colleges, and mosques ; and Cairo was fortified with a 
wall and citadel ; but his works were consecrated to public use 
nor did the sultan indulge himself in a garden or paliiee of 
private luxury. In a fanatic age, himself a fanatic, the genuine 
virtues of Saladm commanded the estee^m of the Christiaps; 
tlie empt'ror of Germany gloried in his friendship ; the Groek 
emperor solicited his alliance ; ^ and the conquest of Jerusalem 
difiused, and perhaps magnified, his fame both in %he East and 
West. ** ^ 

During its short existence, the kingdom of Jerusalem Iras 

klttKdoiiiu 

met, 

Hfes civU and religious virtues are celebrated m the first chapter of Bohadio 
(p. 4*'^)* Wmselfian e)e-witness and an honest bigot 

In many woikb. pamculaily Joseph's v>ell m the castle of Cmro, thesatefi 
and tlie patriarch have been confounded by the ignorance of natives and traveiii^ 
Anonym* Camsa, tom p u. p 504, 

Bolmdm, p. rsp, 130. 

®&For the iktm kingdom of Jerusalem, see William of Tyre, from th^ ixth 
to the xxud book. |acob. a Vitnaco, Hisu Hie|Psolym. 1. 1 . and Sewela 

Fidelmm Cracis, 1. in. p. vu-iv. • 
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the discoifd ef the Turks ahd Saracens ; and both 
the Fathmte ealijdis and the sultans of Damascus were tempted 
m saedfiee the cause of their religion to the meaner consider^- 
fei^s of private and present advantage. But the powers of 
Bgypt, Syria, and Arabia were now united by an hei-o, whom 
mttire and foitune had armed against the Christians. All with- 
out now bore the most threatening aspect ; and all was feeble 
and hollow in the internal state of JerusSlem.^® After the two 
irst Baldwins, the brother and cousin of Godfrey of Bouillon, fSawwini 
the Sceptre devolved by female succession to Melisenda, daughter Bafdwtem’ 
of the second Baldwin, and her husband Fulk, Count of Anjou, 
the tohet*, by a former marriage, of our English Plantagenets. 

Then two sons, Baldwin the Third and Amaury, waged a strenu- [Baldwin m. 
ous and not unsuccessful war against the infidels ; but the son Amoiric, 
of Amaury, Baldwin the Fourth, was deprived by the leprosy, a 
gift of the crusades, of the faculties both of mind and body. His iLidwin v. 
sister, SyMila, the mother of Baldwin the Fifth, was his natural 
heiress. After the suspicious death of her child, she crowned 
her second husband, Guy of Lusignan, a prince of a handsome tuny, mmi 
person, but of such base renown that his brother Jeffrey was 
heard to exclaim, Since they have made^i^fw a king, surely 
they would have made me a god ! The choice was generally 
blamed ; and the most powerful vassal, Raymond, count of Tri- 
poli, who had been excluded from the succession and regency, 
entertained an implacable hatred against the king, and exposed 
his honour and conscience to the temptations of the sultan. Such 

[Some itistructive observations have been made on the degeneracy of the race 
of the western settlers in Palestine, as a cause of the decline of the kingdom, by 
Bishop Stubbs {Itin. Regis, Ricardi, Introd. p. xcv. s^g',). “ There were eleven 

kings of Jerimlem in the twelfth century ; under the first four, who were all of 
iswopean birth, the state was acquired and strengthened ; under the second four, 
who Were bom in Palestine? the effects of the climate and the infection of Oriental 
habits were sadly apparent ; of these four three were minors at the time of their 
acce^ion, and one was a leper. The noble families which were not recruited, as 
the royal family with fresh members from Europe, fell more early into weak- 
ness and corruption. . . . ifhe moral degradation of the Franks need not have 
^tailed destruction from enemies not less degraded ; and their inferiority in num- 

Wotdd have been more than compensated by the successions of pilgnms. . . . 

the shortness and precariousness Sf life was an evil without remedy and in its 
effects ipreparable. Of these the most noticeable was perhaps one which would 
have arisen under any system, the difficulty of carrying on a fixed policy whilst the 
a^mistrators were perpetually changmg ; but scarcely secont^ to this was the 
mnuence in successions which was thrown into the hands of women. The European 
wom<^ were less exposed than the men to the injurious climate err to the fatigues 
of militaiy service ; and many of them having been bom in Pal^sitine were in a 
measure acclimatiss^ The feudal rights and burdens of heiress-ship, mairiage, and 
Were strictly observed ; consequently most of the heiresses lived to have two 
or three husbands and two or three families.”] * 
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were the of the holy city : a leper, a child, a womaa, 

a coward, and a trafetor ; yet its fate was delayed twelve yeai« 
by some supplies from Europe^ by the valour of the miMtaiy 
orders, and by the distant or domestic avocations of their great 
enemy* At length, on every side the sinking state was encircled 
n^tum of and '|)ressed by an hostile line ; and the truce was violated by 
SiSrS tio the Franks, whose existence it protected, A soldier of fortune, 
oKSSif Reginald of Chatillon,*had seized a fortress on the edge of the 
wStSSlf desert, from whence he pillaged the caravans, insulted Maho^ 
met, and threatened the cities of Mecca and Medina, Saladin 
condescended to complain; rejoiced in the denial of justice; 
and, at the head of fourscore thousand horse and foot, invade^d 
the Holy Land. The choice of Tiberias for his first siege 
suggested by the count of Tripoli, to whom it belonged ; and 
the king of Jerusalem was persuaded to drain his garrisons, and 
to arm his people, for the relief of that important place. By 
mSS,u the advice of the perfidious Raymond, the Christians were be- 
trayed into a camp destitute of water ; he fled on the first onset, 
with the curses of both nations ; Lusignan was overt^rO'im, 
with the loss of thirty thousand men ; and the wood of the true 
cross, a dire misfortune ! was left in the power of the infldek. 
The royal captive was conducted to the tent of Saladin ; and, 
as he fainted with thirst and terror, the generous victor pre- 
sented him with a cup of sherbet cooled in snow, witiJout 
suffering his companion, Reginald of Chatillon, to partake of tSiis 
pledge of hospitality and pardon. The person and dignity of 
a king,'* said the sultan, are sacred ; but this impious robber 
must instantly acknowledge the prophet, whom he has blas- 
phemed, or meet the death which he has so often deserved.*' 
On the proud or conscientious refusal of the Christian warrior, 
Saladin struck him on the head with his scymetar, and Reginald 
was dispatched by the guards.®^ The trembling Lusignan was 

^ Tempiaru ut apes bombabant et Hospitalara ul venti str| 3 ebant» et baresaes 
m exilio offerebant, et Turcopuli (the Christian hgh; troops) seraet ipsi in ignem 
injiciebant (Ispaham de Expngnatione KudsiticA, p. rfl, apud Schultens) : a 
men of Arabian eloquence, somewhat different from the style of Xenophon 1 
as the number of S^adin’s army must be ab exaggeration. He had 12,000 re^gular 
levksS. Perhaps his force amounted to 25 or 30 thousand, Mr. Oman (Art 
War, il p. 322) puts u at 60 or 70 thousand. F or a plan of the locality see ik 324] 
Xhe laiinstiafhrni, the Arabians insinuate, the treason of Raymond ; te, had 
he really embraced their religion, he would have been a saint and a hero in the 
eyes of the latter, [The treachery of Raymond is not proved and is probaUy un- 
true. Cp. Ernoul, ed, Mas-Latne, p. 169.] 

Reaud, Remnald, or Arnold de Ch&tillon, is celebrated by the Latins in his 
life and death ; but the circunmtances of the latter are more distinctly related by 
Bohadin ansi AbuifKla ; and |omviUe (HisW de St. Louis, p. 70) alludes to tfcw 
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seat Daaaascus to an honourable prison, and speedy rspsoip^ 
but the victoty was stained by the execution of two hundreu 
md thirty knights of the hospital, the intrepid champions and^!^/ 
martym of their faith. The kingdom was left without a head ; 
and of the two grand masters of the military orders, the one 
was* slain, and the other was made a prisoner. From all the 
cities, both of the sea-coast and the inland country, the garrisons 
had been drawn away for this fatal field. • Tyre and Tripoli alone 
could escape the rapid inroad of Saladin ; and three months 
after the Imttle of Tiberias he appeared in arms before the gates 
of Jerusalem 

He might expect that the siege of a city so venerable on^^ciwof 
mrth and in heaven, so interesting to Europe and Asia, would 
rekindle the last sparks of enthusiasm; and that, of sixty 
thousand Christians, every man would be a soldier, and every 
soldier a candidate for martyrdom. But queen Sybilla trembled 
for herself and her captive husband ; and the barons and knights, 
who had escaped from the sword and the chains of the Turks, 
displayed the same factious and selfish spirit in the public ruin. 

The most numerous portion of the inhabitants were composed of 
the Greek and Oriental Christians, whom experience had taught 
to prefer the Mahometan before the Latin yoke ; and the holy 
sepulchre attracted a base and needy crowd, without arms or 
courage, who subsisted only on the charity of the pilgrims. 

Some feeble and hasty efforts were made for the defence of 
Jerusalem ; but in the space of fourteen days a victorious army 
drove hack the sallies of the besieged, planted their engines, 
opened the wall to the breadth of fifteen cubits, applied their 
scaling ladders, and erected on the breach twelve banners of the 
prophet and the sultan. It was in vain that a hare-foot pro- 
cession of the queen, ^the women, and the monks implored the 
Son of Gk>d to save his tomb and his inheritance from impious 
violation. Their sole hope was in the mercy of the conqueror, 
and to their first suppliant deputation that mercy was sternly 
denied, ''He had iwom to avenge the patience and long- 
suffering of the Moslems ; the hour of forgiveness was elapsed, 

practice of Sala<iia, of never putting to death a prisoner who liad tasted his bread 
and salt. Some of the companions of Arnold had been slaughtered, and almost 
^crificed, in a valley of Mecca, ubi sacrificia mactantur ( Abulfcda,^. 3a). [Reginald 
aad been prince of Antioch in 1154 (by marriage with Constance, the heiress. He 
had been a prisoner at Aleppo for sixteen years, and, after his release, roamed an- 
other heiress, Stephanie of Hebron. He took part in the battle of Raralah in Which 
vras vanquidied m 1177.] 

m Vertot, who well describes t he loss of the kingdom and city { H ist. des Chevaliers 
de Malthe, tom* i* h ii- P* 226-278), inserts two original epistles of a kirfght-templar. 

^Renaudot, Hist. Patriarch. Alex. p. 545. ^ 
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and the was bow ariived to expiate m the 

iBBoeent blood ^ which had foeeix spilt by Godfrey aod fhf? 
orutsadem** Bat a desperate and successful struggile? ^ the 
Franks admonished the sultan that his triumph was< not sf0t 
secure ; he listened with reverence to a solemn adjmrat^on 
in the- name of the common Father of mankind; and a 
ment of human sympathy mollified the rigour of fanaticism and 
conquest. He consented to accept the city, and to apajfC ^e 
inhabitants. The Greek and Oriental Christians were permitted 
to live under his dominion ; but it was stipulated, that in forty 
days all the Franks and Latins should evacuate Jerusalem^ and 
be safely conducted to the sea^ports of Syria and Egypt ; that 
ten pieces of gold should be paid for each man, five fmr each 
woman, and one for every child ; and that those who wereiiinable 
to purchase their freedom should be detained in perpetual 
slavery. Of some writers it is a favourite and invidious theme 
to compare the humanity of Saladin with the massacre of the 
first crusade. The difference would be merely personal ; but we 
should not forget that the Christians had offered fb capitulate, 
and that the Mahometans of Jerusalem sustained the last ex- 
tremities of an asSaalt and storm. Justice is indeed due tcr Ihe 
fidelity with which the Turkish conqueror fulfilled the conditkms 
of the treaty ; and he may be deservedly praised for the glaqce 
of pity which he cast on the misery of the vanquished. Jnsli^d 
of a rigorous exaction of his debt, he accepted a sum of thirty 
thousand byzants, for the ransom of seven thousand poor two 
or three thousand more were dismissed by his gratuitous 
clemenej^ ; and the number of slaves was reduced to eleven or 
fourteen thousand persons. In his interview with the quee% hi® 
words, and even his tears, suggested the kindest consolatlmi^; 
his liberal alms were distributed among those who had been 
made oiphans or widows by the fortune ot war ; and, while Mie 
knights of the hospital were in arms against him, he allowed 
their more pious brethren to continue, during tlie term of a yea?# 
the care and service of the sick. In thtse acts of mercy, the 
virtue of Saladin deserves our admiration and love : he w^ 
above the necessity of dissimulation ; and his stem fanaticIssiB 
would have prompted him to dissemble, rather than to alfect, 
this profane 'Compassion for the enemies of the Koraiu jWP^er 
Jerusalem had been delivered fixim the presence of the strange?si, 
the sultan made his triumphant entry, his banners waving in the 
wind, and to the hannony of martial musia The great mosque 
of Omar# ^hich had been converted ^into a church# was agiain 
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pTophet Maliomiet | the 

a»d pavement weie purified with rose-water ; and a piilpit, the 
laho^ of NonreddiBj was erected in the sanctuary. But, when 
tlie golden cro«s that glittered on the dome was cast down, and 
dragged through the streets, the Christians of every sect uttered 
a l^entable groan, which was answered by the joyful shouts of 
the Moslems. In four ivory chests the patriarch had collected 
the crosses, the images, the vases, and the relics of the holy 
place : they were seized by the conqueror, who was desirous of 
presenting the caliph with the trophies of Christian idolatry. 

He was persuaded, however, to entrust them to the patriarch 
and prince of Antioch ; and the pious pledge was redeemed by 
hichard of England, at the expense of fifty-two thousand byzants 
of gold 

The nations might fear and hope the immediate and final ex- th© tuird 
pulsion of the Latins from Syria ; w'hich was yet delayed above Syeeftf* 
a century* after the death of Saladin."^^ In the career of victory, 
he was first checked by the resistance of Tyre ; the troops and gTyr® 
garrisons, which had capitulated, were imprudently conducted 
to the same port : their numbers were adequate to the defence 
of the place ; and the arrival of Conrad of^ontferrat inspired 
the disorderly crowd with confidence and union. His father, a 
venerable pilgrim, had been made prisoner in the battle of 
Tiberias ; but that disaster was unknown in Italy and Greece, 
when the son was urged by ambition and piety to visit the in- 
heritance of his royal nephew, the infant Baldwin. The view 
of the Turkish banners warned him from the hostile coast of 
Jaffa I and Conrad was unanimously hailed as the prince and 
champion of Tyre, which was already besieged by the conqueror 
of Jerusalem. The firmness of his zeal, and perhaps his know- 
ledge of a generous enabled him to brave the threats of the 
sultan, and to declare that, should his aged parent be exposed 
before the walls, he himself would discharge the first arrow, and 
glory in his" descent from a Christian martyr.^^ The Egyptian 

^For the conquest of Jerusalem, Bohadin (p. 67-75) and Abulfeda (p. 40-43) are 
Otar Moslem witnesses. Of the Christ^^n, Bernard Thesauranus (c, 151-167) is the 
most cr^ious and authentic ; see likewise Matthew Pans (p. 120-124). 

ai-Athir ; ImSd ad-Dm ; Abu Shama {m Goergcns, Quellenbeitragre zur 
Ge^iobte der Kreuzz(ig:e) ; De expugn. Terras Sanctas (cp. Apj^ndix i).] 

sleg^ of Tyre and Acre are most copiously described by Bernard 
Thesaursuius fde Acquisitione Temn Sanctae, c. 167-179), the author of the His- 
Hierosolymitana (p. 1150-1172, in Bongarsius), Abulfeda (p. 43-50)7 and 
Bohadin (p. 75-^79}- 

was at Acre that Conrad called.] 

heave followed a moderate and probable representation ofvthe fact; by 
Vertot, who adopts without reluctance a romantio tale, the old marquis is actually 
c’sposed to the darts of the besieged. 
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fleet wfts allowed to ee^car tbe harbour of Tyre ; but the ehalti 
was suddenly drawn, and flve galleys were either sunk or taken; 
rtmi a thousand Tmk« were slam in a sally ; and Saladin, after^fbcun^ 
is. u »3 ing his engines, concluded a glorious campaign by a di^aiseftti 
' retreat to Damascus. He Was soon assailed by a more fonnid^bk 
tempest. The pathetic narratives, and even the pictUreSi Ijiat 
represented in lively colours the servitude and profanation of 
Jftasalem, awakened ^e torpid sensibility of Europe ; ^ the 
emperor, Frederic Barbarossa, and the kings of France and 
England assumed the cross ; and the tardy magnitude of their 
armaments was anticipated by the maritime states of the 
Mediterranean and the Ocean. The skilful and provident 
Italians first embarked in the ships of Genoa, Pisa, and Venice.’ 
They were speedily followed by the most eager pilgrims of 
France, Normandy, and the Western Isles. The powerful succor 
of Flanders, Frise, and Denmark filled near an hundred ves^yis ; 
and the northern warriors were distinguished in the field by a 
lofty stature and a ponderous battle-axe."^ Their increasing 
multitudes could no longer be confined within the walls of Tyre, 
or remain obedient to the voice of Conrad. They pitied the 
misfortunes, and re^bred the dignity, of Lusignan, who was re- 
leased from prison, perhaps to divide the army of the Franks. 
He proposed the recovery of Ptolemais, or Acre, thirty nnles to 
the south of Tyre : and the place was first invested by two 
thousand horse and thirty thousand foot under his nomhud 
command. I shall not expatiate on the story of this memor^dik 
siege, which lasted near two years, and consumed, in a narrow 
8t^«fAer«. space, the forces of Europe and Asia. Never did the flame of 
enthusiasm bum with fiercer and more destructive rage; nor 
im. could the true believers, a common appellation, who consecrated 
their own martyrs, refuse some applause to the mistaken iseal 
and courage of their adversaries. At the sound of the holy 
trumpet, the Moslems of Egypt, Syria, Arabia, and tjbe Orientm 
jH*ovinces assembled under the servant of the prOphet:^® his 
camp was pitched and removed within a feV miles of Acre ; and 
he laboured, night and day, for t|ie relief of his brethren and 

’'^Northmanm et Golhi, et caeten popuh msularum quae inter occideniem ^ 
septemtnonem sitae sunt, gentes bdlicosas, corpons procen, mortis 
bipennibus arniatK, navibus rotundis quae Ysoachios [= esneoca, roitjca] dUisuatvr 
advectae. 

^The historian of Jerusalem (p. iio8) adds the nations of the East from the 
Tigris to India, and the suarthy tribes of Moors and Qetuhans, so thal Asia and 
Afnca foughttagainst Europe, 
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the «imoyi»iice of the Franks, Nine battles, not nnworthy of 
the nahie, were fobght in the neighbonrhood oT Mount Carmel, 
with ^eh vicissitude of fortune that in one attack the sultan 
forced hi^ way into the city ; that in one sally the Christians 
penetrated to the royal tent. By the means of divers and 
pigisons a regular correspondence was maintained with the be- 
meged ; and, as often as the sea was left open, the exhausted 
garrison was withdrawn, and a fresh supply was poured into the 
place. The Latin camp was thinned by famine, the sword, and 
the climate ; but the tents of the dead were replenished with 
new pilgrims, who exaggerated the strength and speed of their 
approaching countrymen The vulgar was astonished by the 
mport that the pope himself, with an innumerable crusade, was 
advanced as far as Constantinople, The march of the emperor 
h^ed the East with more serious alarms ; the obstacles which he 
eitcoutitered in Asia, and perhaps in Greece, were raised by the 
policy of Saladin ; his joy on the death of Barbarossa was 
measured by his esteem ; and the Christians were rather dis- 
mayed than encouraged at the sight of the duke of Swabia and 
his wayworn remnant of five thousand Germans. At length, in 
the spring of the second year, the royal fleets of France and 
England cast anchor in the bay of Acre, and the siege was more 
vigorously prosecuted by the youthful emulation of the two 
kings, Philip Augustus and Richard Plantagenet. After every 
resource had been tried, and every hope was exhausted, the 
defenders of Acre submitted to their fate ; a capitulation was 
granted, but their lives and liberties were taxed at the hard con- 
ditions of a ransom of two hundred thousand pieces of gold, the 
deliverance of one hundred nobles and fifteen hundred inferior 
captive, and the restoration of the wood of the holy cross. 
Some doubts in the agreement, and some delay in the execu- 
tion, rekindled the fury of the Franks, and three thousand 
Moslems, ^^ost in the sultan's view, were beheaded by the 
command of the sanguinary Richard.^^ By the conquest of 
Acre the Latin powefs acquired a strong town and a convenient 
harbour; but the advantage was most dearly purchased. The 

than once.] 

^ Bohadin, p, i8o ; and this massacre is neither denie<f nor blamed by 
the Christian historians. Alacriter jussa complentes (the English soldiers), 
tSalfridus a Vinesauf (1. iv. c. iv. p. 346), who fixes at 2700 the number of victims ; 
'Wise ore multiplied to 5000 by Roger Hoveden (p. 697, 698). The humanity or 
avarice of Philip Augustus was persuaded to ransom his prisoners (Jacob, a 
Vitriaoo, 1. i. c. ^8 99}, p. 1122). 
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mitiister and T*f f^ladin camputes, Ihma 

the enemy, that*iheir immbers, at different 
to five or sixl hiindred thousand ; that more than one jhifadr^ 
thousand Christians were slain ; that a far greater nai^hi^ -iras 
lost by disease or shipwreck ; and that a small portion of Ihls 
mighty host could return in safety to their native couniries?| 
aiciMWMiof Philip Augustus and Richard the First are the only,k|||gsof 
France and England who have fought under the same banilers ; 

the holy service in which they were enlisted was incessantly 
disturbed by theii national jealousy ; and the two factions which 
they protected in Palestine were more averse to each other 
than to the common enemy. In the eyes of the Orientals the 
French monarch was superior in dignity and power ; and, In the 
emperor’s absence, the Latins revered him as their tei:woral 
chiefs® His exploits were not adequate to his fame. I%^P 
was brave, but the statesman predominated in his chai^ljlr; 
he was soon weary of sacrificing his health and interest on a 
tjiuy.uitt] barren coast ; the surrender of Acre became the signal of his 
departure : nor could he justify this unpopular desertion by 
leaving the duke of Burgundy, with five hundred knights and 
ten thousand fooVfor the service of the Holy Land. The 
King of England, though inferior in dignity, surpassed his rival 
m wealth and military renown ; and, if heroism be conhned 
to brutal and ferocious valour, Richard Plantagenet will Stand 
high among the heroes of the age. The memory of da 

IJoug of the lion-hearted prince, was long dear and glorious to 
his English subjects ; and, at the distance of sixty years, it was 
celebrated in proverbial sayings by the grandsons of the Turks 
and Saracens against whom he had fought : his tremendous 
name was employed by the Syrian mothers to silence their 
infants 5 and, if an horse suddenly started from the way, bis 
rider was wont to exclaim, Dost thou think King Richard m 
in that bush ? ” cruelty to the Mahomet^s was the 

Bohadm, p 14 He quotes the judgment of Bahas-os and the prince pf SadpU. 
and adds, Ex illo luundo quasi hommum paucissimi redierunt. Among t,hc 
Christians who died before St. John d’Ac^'', I find the English mmm m 
FerreiSj Earl of Dei by (Dugdale, Baronage, p. i. p. 260), Mowbray (idem, p* 
12^, de Mandevil, de Fiennes, St. John, Scrope, Pigot, Tallxit, &c. 

^ Magnus hic apud cos, mterque reges eorum turn virtute, turn 
emtnens . * . suntnms rerum arbiter (Bohadm, p. 159). He does not Spaasa to 
have known the names either of Philip or Richard. 

Rex Angli® prmstrenuus . . . rege Gallorum minor apud eos 
ratione regnt atquc di^itatis ; sed turn dmtus fiorentior, turn beHicS. viitute mimP 
erat celetffior (Bohadm, p 161). A stranger might admire those liches; the 
national historians will tell Mith what lawless and wasteful oppression theyWPr« 
collected. ^ 

JomviUe, p. 17 CuideS'tu que ce soit le roi Rieijart/ 
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i I caimo^ believe that a soldU ^,^90 
fem Wd feaaie 35 S in the nse of his lance, would have descended 
to wh^ a dagger against his valiant brother, Conrad of Mont- 
fWrat,^^g slaiii at Tyre by some secret assassins.®^ After ca.©. um 
the sprren«ier of Acre and the departure of Philip, the king of 
En^anjd led the crusaders to the recovery of the sea~coast; 
anti the cities of Caesarea and Jaffa were added to the fragments 
of the kingdom of Lusignan. A mar4h of one hundred miles 
from Acre to Ascalon was a great and perpetual battle of rAt ascuoh 
eleven days,®^ In the disorder of his troops, Saladin remained 
on the field with seventeen guards, without lowering his stan- tsattio of 
dard or suspending the sound of his brazen kettle-drum : he 1^3 
•again rallied and renewed the charge ; and his preachers or 
heralds called aloud on the Unitamans manfully to stand up 
against the Christian idolaters. But the progress of these 
idclfters was irresistible ; and it was only by demolishing the 
walls and buildnigs of Ascalon that the sultan could preve^it 
them from occup 3 ring an important fortress on the confines of 
I%ypt. Duiring a severe winter the armies slept; but in the 
spring the Ifranks advanced within a day’s march of Jerusalem, 
under the leading standard of the English.^ king ; and his active 
spirit intercepted a convoy, or caravan, of seven thousand camels. 

Saladin had fixed his station in the holy city ; but the city 
was struck with consternation and discord : he fasted ; he prayed ; ^ ^ j, 
he preached ; he offered to share the dangers of the siege ; but ' 
his Mamalukes, who remembered the fate of their companions 
at Acre, pressed the sultan with loyal or seditious clamours to 
preserve his person and their courage for the future defence of 
the religion and empire.®® The Moslems were delivered by 

^ Yet he was guilty in the opinion of the Moslems, who attest the confession 
of the assassins that tlwy were sent by the king of England (Bohadin, p. 

K25); and his only defence is an absurd and palpable forgery (Hist de 
1 * Academic des Inscriptions, tom. xvi. p. 155-163), a pretended letter from the 
prince of the a^assins, the Sheich, or old man of the mountain, who justified 
Richard, by assummg to himself the guilt or merit of the murder, [For the forged 
letter see JRoMcht, Kege^ Regni HierosoL 71^ Cp. Itin. regis Ric. V. c. 26, 
where the old man of the mountain is called Senior de Musse^ f.e., of MasyaJT, a 
fort of the Assassins in the AnsariytpMts. See S. Guyard, Un grand-maltre des 

Assassins.} 

[The march was 60 miles from Acre to Jaffa, where there was a long halt 
Rlt?hard approached twice within sight of Jerusalem, Jan. and^une, 1192.} 

the distress and pious firmness of Saladin, as they are described by 
j^hadin (p. 7-t9 j 235-237), who himself harangued the defenders of Jenrsalem. 

TkHf fears were not unknown to the enemy (Jacob, a Vitriaco, 1 . i c. too, p. 

Vinisauf, 1. v. c. 50, p. 399)- 

^ Yet, unle^ the sultan, or an AyouHte prince, remained in Jerusalem, nee 
Curdl iSjrcis, neo Turci essent obtemperaturt Curdis (Bohadm, f>. 236). He 
draws aside a comer of the political curtain. 
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tltse sudden m they deemed, the miraculous retreat uf the 
Christians ; and the laurels of Bichard were blasted by the 
prudence or envy of his companions. The hero, ascending m 
hill, and veiling his face, exclaimed with an indignapt vidce. 
Those who are unwilling to rescue, are unworthy to view^ the 
sepulchre of Christ ! After his return to Acre, on the news 
that JaflTa was surprised by the sultan, he sailed with 
merchant vessels, and l^ped foremost on the beach ; the c^tle 
was relieved by his presence ; and sixty thousand Turks and 
Sar^kcens fled before his arms. The discovery of his weakness 
provoked them to return in the morning ; and they found 

him carelessly encamped" before the gates with only seventeen 
knights and three hundred archers. Without counting their* 
numbers, he sustained their charge ; and we learn from t}ie 
evidence of his enemies, that the king of England, grasping his 
lance, rode furiously along their front, from the right tp the 
left wing, without meeting an adversary who dared to encounter 
his career.®^ Am I writing the history of Orlando or Amadis ? 

During these hostilities a languid and tedious negotiation®® 
between the Franks and the Moslems was started, and continued^ 
and broken, and again resumed, and again broken. Some acts 
of royal courtesy, the gift of snow and fruit, the exchange of 
Norway hawks and Arabian horses, softened the asperity of re- 
ligious war : from the vicissitude of success the monarchs might 
learn to suspect that Heaven was neutral in the quarrel; nnr, 
after the trial of each other, could either hope for a dedsive 
victory.®^ The health both of Richard and Saladin appeared to 


Bohadin (p. 237), and even Jeffrey de Vinisanf (1. vi, c. 1-8, p. 403-409), 
ascnl^e the retreat to Richard himself ; and Jacobus a Vitriaco observes that, 
in his impatience to depart, in alterum virum mutatus est (p. 1123). Yet jfbinville, 
a French knight, accuses the envy of Hugh, duke of Furmindy (p. 116), without 
supposing, like Matthew Paris, that he wiis bribed by Saladin. 

{^Not exactly : four days later.] 

The expeditions to Ascalon, Jerusalem, and Jaffa are relat^ by Bokwiia 
(p. 184-349) and Abulfeda (p. 51, 52). The author of the Itinerary, €T the 
monlc of St. Allians, cannot exaggerate the Cadhi’s account of the prowess 
of Richard (Vmisauf, 1. vi. a 14-34, p. 412-421 ; [Matthew Paris], Hist. Major, 
p. 137-X43) ; iuid on the whole of this war <wbere is a marvellous agreement be- 
tween the Christ un and Mahometan writers, who mutually praise the virtues of 
their enemies. [For Jaffa cp. the Chron. Anglicanum of Ralph of Cbgipeshal! 
(Rolls Series), who was infca-med by Hugh Neville, an eye-witness, J 

88 See the progress of negotiation and hostility, in Bohadin (p. aojMido), 
who was himself an actor in the treaty. Richard declared his intention 
returning with new armies to the conquest of the Holy Landj and Ssdadhi 
ansuTSsrea the menace with a civil compliment (Vinisauf, L vi. c, ®8, p. 423)* 

®The most copious and original account of tliis holy war is Gamim a Yialsairf 
Itinerarlum Regis Anglorum Richaudi et aliosum in Tmam Hierosolymomm, id 
six books, published in the iid lolume of Gale's Scriptores Hist. Anglicanae (p* 
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be iB a declming state ; and they respectively suflfered the evils 
of distant and domestic warfere : Plantagenet irtipatient to 
punish a perfidious rival who had invaded Normandy in his 
absence ; and the indefatigable sultan was subdued by the cries 
of the people, who was the victim, and of the soldiers, who were 
the instruments, of his martial zeal. The first demands of the 
king*of England were the restitution of Jerusalem, Palestine, 
and the true cross ; and he firmly declared, that himself and his 
brother- pilgrims would end their lives in the pious labour, rather 
than return to Europe with ignominy and remorse. But the con- 
science of Saladin refused, without some weighty compensation, 
to restore the idols, or promote the idolatry, of the Christians : 

aaserted, with equal firmness, his religious and civil claim to 
tfie sovereignty of Palestine ; descanted on the importance and 
sanctity of Jerusalem; and rejected all terms of the establish- 
menty or partition, of the Latins. The marriage which Richard 
proposed, of his sister with the sultan's brother, was defeated 3 
by the difference of faith ; the princess abhorred the embraces 
of a Turk ; and Adel, or Saphadin, would not easily renounce 
a plurality of wives. A personal interview was declined by 
Saladin, who alleged their mutual ignoraifCe of each other's 
language ; and the negotiation was managed with much art 
aiid delay by their interpreters and envoys. The final agree- 
ment was equally disapproved by the zeak>ts of both parties, by 
the Roman pontiff^ and the caliph of Bagdad. It was stipulated 
that Jerusalem and the holy sepulchre should be open, without 
tribute or vexation, to the pilgrimage of the Latin Christians ; 
that after the demolition of Ascalon, they should inclusively 
possess the sea coast from Jaffa to Tyre; that the count of 
Tripoli and the prince of Antioch should be comprised in the 
truce; and that, during three years and three months, all 
hostilities should cease. The principal chiefs of the two armies 
swore to the observance of the treaty ; but the monarchs were 

247-429). [This work is still’sometiraes referred to under the name of GeofSrey 
Vinsam, though Bishop Stubbs (who has edited it for the Rolls Series under the 
^tle Itinerarium Regis Ricardi, 1864) kas demonstrated that it is not his work, 
it was written by an eye-witness of the capture of Jerusalem, and published between 
taooandl xa2o{Stubte, cp, cit* Introduction, p. Ixx.); and Bishop Stubbs advocates 
the authorship of a certain Richard, canon of the Holy Trinity^n Aldgate (cp. 

App. rjj Roger Hoveden [ed. Stubbs, 4 vols., 1868-71] and Matthew Fans fed. 
huard, 7 voU., 1872-833 afford likewise many valuable materials; and the former 
with accuracy the discipline and navigation of the English fleet. £Add 
Ra^h of Coggeshall, Rolls Series ; cp. Appendix r,} 

*®»fHot the r^son assigned. Saladin alleged unwillingness to fight with a 
aftar a friendly interview.] ^ 

Voii. VI. 23 
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satisfied with their word and their right hand; and the 

royal Majesty was excused from an oath^ which always iiiiplies 
some suspicion df falsehood and dishonour. Eichard emharked 
for Europe, to seek a long captivity and a prematine^grave; 
ahd thh space of a few months concluded the life and glories 
of Saladin. The Orientals describe his edifying death, irhich 
happened at Damascus ; but they seem ignorant of the equal 
distribution of his alms among the three religions,^ nr of the 
display of a shroud, instead of a standard, to admonish the East 
of the instability of human greatness. The unity of empire was 
dissolved by bis death ; his>ons were oppressed by the stronger 
arm of tlu ir uncle Saphadin ; the hostile interests of the Sultans 
of Egypt, Damascus, and Aleppo were again revived ; and fke 
h'ranks or Latins stood, and breathed, and hoped, in their for- 
tresses along the Syrian coast. 

£S!*iS«*Se Tke noblest monument of a conqueror’s fame, and of the 
terror which he inspired, is the Saladine tenth, a general tax, 
which was imposed on the laity, and even the clergy. Of the 
l^tin church, for the service of the holy war. The practice was 
too lucrative to expire with the occasion ; and thivS tribute be- 
came the foundation of all the tithes and tenths on ecelesiasticjal 
benefices which have been granted by the Roman pontiff? to 
Catholic sovereigns, or reserved for the immediate use of the, 
apostolic see.^*^ This pecuniary emolument must have tended 
to increase the interest of the Popes in the recovery of Palestine ; 
after the death of Saladin they preached the crusade by their 
epistles, their legates, and their missionaries ; and the accom- 
plishment of the pious work might have been expected from 
the 2eal and talents of Innocent She Third. Under that young 
and ambitious priest the successors of St. Peter attains the 
full meridian of their greatness ; and ^)n a reign of eighteen 
years he exercised a despotic command over the emperors and 
kings, whom he raised and deposed ; over the nations, whom an 
interdict of months or years deprived, for the offence of their 
rulers, of the exercise of Christian woAhip. In the council of 

80 Even Vmot (tom. i p. 251) adopts the foolish notion of the indifeasce of 
Saladia, who professed the Koran with his last twreaih. 

stSee the succession of the Ayoubites, in Almlpharagins (Dynast, p. asiy, &c*)* 
and the tables of M. de Guignes, I'Art de Verifier less Dates, and die BihJioth^tte 
Oriental©* 

»®Thomassin (Discipline de El^Iise, tom. iii. p. 311-374) has copionsly treated 
of the origin, abmes, and restrictions of these ttnihs^ A theory was startOdi 
not pursa^ that they were rightfully due to the pope, a tenth of the Invites’ tenth 
to & hifh-priest (Selden on Tithes* See his Works, wi hi p, il p. 

«®See the Gesta Innoccnfii III. p>y a contemj^toraiy] in Muratori, Senpt. Hear* 
Ital. (tom. iii. p, 486^568) [Migne, P. 1 .. 2x4, p. 
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the lateral! acted ajs th^ ecclesiastical, almost as the tem- 
poral, sovereign of the East and West. It was at the feet of his 
legate that John of England surrendered his crown ; and Inno- 
cent nmy boast of the two most signal triumphs over sejuse and 
humapity, the establishment of transubstantiation and the origin 
of the inquisition. At his voice, two crusades, the fourth and 
the hflh, were undertaj^en ; but, except«a king of Hungary, the 
princes of the second order were at the head of the pilgrims ; 
the forces were inadequate to the design ; nor did the effects 
correspond witfi the hopes and wishes of the pope and the 
people. The fourth crusade was diverted from Syria to Con- Thfl foturth 
stantinople ; and the conquest of the Greek or Roman empire TSfim 
by the Latins will form the proper and important subject of the 
next chapter. In the fifth, two hundred thousand Franks were The atth 
landed at the eastern mouth of the Nile. They reasonably 
hoped that Palestine must be subdued in Egypt, the seat and 
storehouse of the sultan ; and, after a siege of sixteen months, 
the Moslems deplored the loss of Damietta. But the Christian 
army was ruined by the pride and insolence of the legate Fela- 
gius, who, in the pope’s name, assumed the oharacter of general ; 
the sickly Franks were encompassed by the waters of the Nile 
and the Oriental forces ; and it was by the evacuation of Dami- 
etta that they obtained a safe retreat, some concessions for the 
pilgrirpSji and the tardy restitution of the doubtful relic of the 
true cross# The failure may in some measure be a-scribed to the 
abuse and multiplication of the crusades, which were preached 
at the same time against the pagans of Livonia, the Moors of 
Spain, the Albigeois of France, and the kings of Sicily of the 
Imperial family. In these meritorious services the volunteers 
might acquire at home the same spiritual indulgence and a 
larger measure of teiflporal rewards ; and even the popes, in 


tli« vtb crusade, and the siege of Damietta, m Jacobus a Vitriaco {L iiu p. 
iiaS-1149, in the Gesta Dei o| Bongarsius), an eye-wuness, Bernard Thesaurarnis 
hn Scri^, Muratori, tom. vii. p. 825-846, c. 190-207), a contemporary, and Sanutus 
(SecretaFideL Cnicis, 1 . iii. p. xt. c. 4-9). a diligent compiler ; and of the Arabiaas, 
Abulpharagms (Dynast, p, 294), and the Extracts at the end of Jomville (p. 533, 
537? S 40 , 547, &c.), (Also the & 5 ta obsidionis Damiatae in Muraton, S. R. h 8 , p. 
10S4 W- i Rohricht, Qumti belli sacri Sciipt. mm, p. 73 1^9. Holder- 

l^gger has vindicated the authorship for John CadagnelJus (Neue^Archiv, 16, 287 
i 89 i ),3 

^ To those who took the cross against Mamfroy, the pope xsss) granted 
pleiiissimam pexacaicrum remissioaera. Fideles mirabaatur quod tantum eis pro- 
^^ntteret pro sanguine Chnstianorura effundendo quantum pro cruore infidehum 
‘liiquando (Matthew Pans, p. 785). A high flight for %b^ reason the xm%h 
century I 
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their zeal agaiiiaf a dameatlc enemy^ were sometimes texMted 
to forget the distress of their Syrian brethren. From th|[lsst 
age of the crusades they derived the occasional command Bf an 
army and revenue; and some deep reasoners have suswcted 
that the whole enterprise, from the first sjmod of Plaeenti^ wm 
contrived and executed by the policy of Home. The snmiti0n 
is not founded either hk nature or in fact The smceimm of 
St. Peter appear to have followed, rather than guided, the im- 
pulse of manners and prejudice ; without much foresight of the 
seasons or cultivation of the soil, they gathered the ripe and 
stjontaot itm fru its of the swj>erstition ofthe times. They gathered 
these fruits without toil or personal danger : in the council of 
the Lateran, Innocent the Tnird declared an ambiguous resolu- 
tion of animating the crusaders by his example ; but the pilot 
of the sacred vessel could not abandon the helm ; nor was 
Palestine ever blessed with the presence of a Roman pontiC^ 
The persons, the families, and estates of the pilgrims were 
toViKitt# under the immediate protection of the popes ; and these spiritual 
patrons sotjn claimed tlie prerogative of directing their opera- 
tions, and enforcing,'“by commands and censures, the accomplish- 
ment of their vow. Frederic the Second,^ the grandson of 
BarbaroHsa, was successively the pupil, the enemy, and the victim 
of the church. At the age of twenty-one years, and in obedience 
to his guardian Innocent the Third, he assumed the cross ; the 
saiiu* promise was repeated at his royal and imperial coronations; 
ggr., and his marriage with the heir<‘ss of Jerusalem®^ for ever bound 

^ him lo defend the kingdom of his son Conrad. But, as Frederic 

advanced in age and authority, he rejicnted of the rash engage- 
ments of his youth ; his liberal sense and knowledge taught him 
to despise the phantoms of superstition and the crowns of Asia; 
he no longer entertained the iwime reverence for the successom 
of Imux'ent ; and his ambition was occupied by the restoration 
of the Italian monardiy from Sicily to the Alps, But the success 

dmple idea ts agreeable to the good sense of Moshdm (Instimt Hist* 
Eccles* p, 33a) nad the fine philosophy of Hume (Hist, of England* voL i p, 33^). 

^ origaitil materials for the ermade of EWderic II. may be drawn ftww 
Hiehard de bt. '<;enimno (m Muraton, .Sertf^. Rerum Itai lom* vtl p. i<xws-sot3 
t i hrcMfUca regiu Sicdae, a contemporary work preserved in t%0 redactions : Ed. 
tVrts, Mom xix. p 333 s^f,/ and Gandenfi (m the Monument j Stonci, pubOshed 
by the Societi Kajxilit^a di stona patna). xBBSl, iwd Xiatthew Pans (p. aB6, . 

1^. 304!. Ilje most mlionat mociems are Fleury (Hjst, Esscl^ tom, 

Vertoi (Chevallm de Malthe, tom* u 1 . in ), Giatinonc (Istoria CivSe di 
torn. H. t £Vi 4 , and Mumton (Anmdi dlhdia. tom. 

**»[YolAE»de, datighter of jain of Britafinc.] # 
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of this project would have reduced the popes to their primitive 
simplicity ; and, after the delays and excuses of twelve years, 
they urged the emperor, with entreaties and threats, to fix the 
time and place of his departure for Palestine. Tn the harliours 
of Sidly and Apulia, he prepared a fleet of one hundred galleys, 
atichof one hundred vessels, that were framed to transport and 
land two thousand five hundred knights, with their horses 
and attendants ; his vassals of Naples and Germany formed a 
|iowerful army ; and the number of English crusaders was 
magnified to sixty thousand by the report of fame. But the 
inevitable or affected slowness of these mighty preparations 
consumed the strength and provisions of the more indigent 
pilgrims ; the multitude was thinned by sickness and desertion, 
and the sultry summer of Calabria anticipated the mischiefs 
of a Syrian camjiaign. At length the emperor hoisted sail at 
Bnindusium, with a fleet and army of forty thousand men ; butca.u. asro 
he kept the sea no more than three days ; and his hasty retreat, 
which W'as ascribed by his friends to a grievous indisposition, was 
accused by his enemies as a voluntary^ and obstinate disobedience. 

For suspending his vow was Frederic excommunimted by C»re- 
gory the Ninth ; for presuming, the next year, to accomplish 
his vow, he was again excommunicated by the same pope.^ 

While he served under the banner of the cross, a crusade was 
preached against him in Italy ; and after his return he was 
compelled to ^isk pardon for the injuries which iie had suffered. 

The clergy and militarj^ orders of Palestine were previously in- 
structed to renounce his communion and dispute his commands ; 
and in his own kingdom the emperor was forr^^d to consent 
that the orders of the camp should be issued in the name of 
GikI and of the Christian republic. Frederic entered Jerusalem 
m triumph; and witlf his own hands (for no priest would per-^^ 
form the oflBce) he took the crown from the altar of the holy 
sepulchre. But the patriarch cast an interdict on the church 
v^hich his presence hac\ profaned ; and the knights of the hospital 
and temple informed the sultan how easily he might be surprisied 
and slam in his unguarded visit to the river Jordan. In such a 
^tate of fanaticism and faction, victory was hopeless and defence 
was difficult ; but the conclusion of an advantageous peace 
may be imputed to the discord of the Mahometans, and tlieir 

^ Poor Maratori toows what to think, but knows wa what to say. ** Chlnd qui 
^ capo/* ^c, p* 3S«f, 

Mofeammaii, laiS- 13384 
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personal esteem foi* tfa^e eharaeter of Frederic. The enemy^of 
the church is accused of maintaining with the miscreants an in* 
tercourse of hospitality and friendship^ unworthy of a Christian ; 
oCdespising the barrenness of the land ; and of indulging a pro^ 
fane thought that^ if Jehovah had seen the kingdom of Naples^ 
he never would have selected Palestine for the inheiitancut of 
his chosen people. Ye^ Frederic obtained from the sultan the 
restitution of Jerusalem, of Bethlem and Nazareth, of Tyre atiil 
Sidon ; the Latins were allowed to inhabit and fortify the city ; 
an equal code of civil and religious freedom was ratified for the 
scsctaries of Jesus, and those of Mahomet ; and, while the former 
worshipped at the holy sepulchre, the latter might pray 
preach in the mosque of the temple, from whence the prophet 
undertook his nocturnal journey to heaven. The clergy de* 
plored this scandalous toleration ; and the weaker Moslems 
were gradually expelled ; but every rational object of the 
crusades was accomplished without bloodshed ; the churches 
were restored, the monasteries were replenished ; and, in the 
of fifteen years, the Latins of Jerusalem exceeded the 
number of six thou^nd. This peace and prosperity, for which 
they were ungrateful to their benefactor, was terminated by the 
stivMKmof irruption of the strange and savage hordes of Carizmians.^^® 
inutti* AD. Fiymg from the arms of the Moguls, those shepherds of the 
Caspian rolled headlong on Syria and the union of the Franks 
with the sultans of Aleppo, Hems, and Dama.scus was xmuP 
ficieul to stem the violence of the torrent. Whatever stood 
againht them was cut off by the sword 4>r dragged into captivity; 
iiie imhtar)' orders were almost exterminated in a single battle; 
uSTosiUi and in the pillage of the city, in the profanation or the holy 
sepulchre, the l^titins confess ami regret the modesty and dis- 
cipline of the J’urks and Saracens. • 

Of the seven enisades, the two last were undertaken by Loui^ 
the Ninth* king of France, who lost his Ulierty in Egy|3t, and 
his life on the coast of Africa. Twenty -eight years after hia 
death, he was canonized at Rome ; and sixty*five miracles were 
readily found, and solemnly attested, to justify the claim of the 

confounfictl Or- mio^w nr chuirh of tiJW temple, wlOi 
Or Mf "Srpukhie, nod Ouir error te d<xx*sved Unh Vertot and Mara- 
toil 

rt-fC kruptinn » f the r’afirmt vns, or t or.tsmms, w retried hf Mattliew fturts 
(p. 4540* ^7), mil Lv Iwm-dk* N.« 4 gts. a«d Okj Ar.'ibsu.os (f*. iti, iia tpt, 

f they were calitO m .vs .tj|iua liy xbc Afyabl 
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royal saint.^^ The voice of history renders a* more honourable 
testimony^ that he united the virtues of a king, an hero, and a 
man ; that his martial spirit was tempered by the love of private 
and piiblic justice ; and that Louis was the father of his people, 
the i^end of his neighbours, and the terror of the infidels 
Superstition alone, in all the extent of her baleful influence,^*^® 
corrupted his understanding and his he^t ; his devotion stooped 
to admire and imitate the begging friars of Francis and Dominic ; 
he pursued with blind and cruel zeal the enemies of the faith ; 
and the best of kings twice descended from his throne to seek 
tlie adventures of a spiritual knight-errant A monkish his- 
torian would have been content to applaud the most despicable 
part of his character ; but the noble and gallant Joinville,^^^ 
who shared the friendship and captivity of Louis, has traced 
with the pencil of nature the free portrait of his virtues, as well 
as of his failings. From this intimate knowledge we may learn 
to suspect the political views of depressing their great vassals, 
which are so often imputed to the royal authors of the cmsades. 
Above ail the princes of the middle age, Louis the Ninth suc- 
cessfully laboured to restore the prerogati^jps of the crown ; but 
it was at home, and not in the Fast, thaf he acquired for him- 
self and his posterity ; his vow was the result of enthusiasm and 
sickness ; and, if he were the promoter, he was likewise the 
victim, of this holy madness. For the invasion of Kgypt, France 
wjsms exhausted of her troops and treasures ; he covered the 
sea of Cyprus with eighteen hundred sails ; the most modest 
enumeration amounts to fifty thousand men ; and, if we might 
trust his own confession, as it is reported by Oriental vanity, 
fee disemlmrked nine thousand five hiind.red horse, and one 

i«4 Read., if you can, ttw Me and miracles of ht. Ixjuis, by the confeswr of 
Qi3«eii Margaret (p. a9i*525. JomviIJe, du l^ouvrc). 

He believed all tliat Mothrr-cfaijrcli t,uighi (JomviJle p lo), but he caunoned 
Joinvitte against disputing with mhdels, “ R onime lay. said be m his oul 
language, '* d medurt* d& hi loy Cbresuenoe, ne doit pas defifeudre la loy 

<- tossiwnsi]^ ne mais que de respSe, de quot ii doit doimer parmi ie vcaitre de<le»», 
bail otjaame e»e y peut esrtrer ” (p. za loj), 

I have two editions of Joinville; the one (F’aris, t688) most valuable for the 
Observations of rhicange ; the other (Pans, au Louvre, 1761) most precious for 
tlie pure and atitbcstiuc teact, a Ms. of wfawh has been recently discovered. The 
Hst edited proves that the history of Si. Louis was bmshed a.d. 1309, wittMwt e** 
plamiiag, car even admiring, the age of the author, wthich must have exaeeded 
miiwny ymrs (IVefaoe* p. sii.. Observations dc Oocange, p. 17), fjoinvilie S Hi®- 
toife de BaaUnt Louys tX* may l>e now most oonveniently consulted In otie of the 
ediitotis of Natalis de Wadiy (rShy, Z874, &c | Thr nne Pans edition of zybi 
'si'as edited tw Mellot, Saiber, and Capperonmer, and inciuded iht Anoais of 
Wiliam 4m Naugist,} 
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htindred and thirty thousand foot> who performed their pil- 
grimage under the shadow of his power. 

In complete armour, the oridamme waving before him, Louis 
^ ia«* leaped foremost on the beach ^ and the strong city of X>amieti% 

^ which had cost his predecessors a siege of sixteen months, wis 

abandoned on the first assault by the trembling Moslems, ^ut 
Damietta was the first apd last of his conquests ; and in the fifth 
and sixth crusades the same causes, almost on the same ground, 
were productive of similar calamities. After a ruinous delay, 
which introduced into the camp the seeds of an epidemical 
disease, the Franks advanced from the sea-coast towards the 
capital of Egypt, and strove to surmount the unseasonable hi; 
undation of the Nile, which opposed their progress. Under the 
eye of their intrepid monarch, the barons and knights of France 
displayed their invincible contempt of danger and discipline: 
his brother, the count of Artois, stormed with inconsiderate 
valour the town of Massoura ; and the carrier-pigeons announced 
to the inhabitants of Cairo, that all was lost. But a soldier, who 
UD i»», afterwards usurped the sceptre, rallied the flying troops; the 
weal main body of the Clyistians was far behind their vanguard ; and 
Artois was overpowered and slain. A shower of Greek fire was 
incessantly poured on the invaders ; the Nile was commanded 
by the Egyptian galleys, the open country by the Arabs; all 
provisions were intercepted ; each day aggravated the sickness 
and famine ; and about the same time a retreat was found to be 
necessary and impracticable. The Oriental writers confess that 
Louis might have escaped, if he would have deserted his sub- 
jects : he was made prisoner, with the greatest part of his 
nobles ; all who could not redeem their lives by service of 
Utfmpuvity ransom were inhumanly massacred; and the walls of Cairo 
51^ were decorated with a circle of Christian Leads.^^® The king of 
France was loaded with chains ; but the generous victor, a great- 
ly TotnviUe, p. 32 ; Arabic Extracts, p 549. 

108 The last editors have enriched their joinville w^ith Jarge ajid curious extracts 
from the Arabic historians. Macnzi, Abulfeda, &c. See likewise Abulpharagitr^ 
(Dynast, p. 322'32$). who calls him by the corrupt name of Redefrans^ Matthew 
Pans (p. 6S3, 6§4) has described the nvm folly of the French and Enghxh 
fought and tell at Massoura. [Maknzi’s important work is now accessible in 
Quairemi^re’s French translation. See Appendix 1. The cru^de has been recently 
narrated by Mr. E j. Davis m a work entitled Invasion of Egypt in A.D. 1249 by 
Louis IX, of France and a History of the Contemporary Sultans of Egypt 

iw Savory, in his agreeable Lettres sur I’Egypt, has given a de^riptioh of 
Damietto (torn. i. lettre xxiii. p. 274-290) and a narrative of the expedition of St* 
Louis (xxv. p. fin his Art of War, ii. p. 338-50, Mr. Oman gives a 

account of ^he battle ot Mansurah. He shows that the battle was lost because the 
reckless charge of Robert of Apois led to the separ^ion of the cavalry and xxiimUf 
and It was omy by a combmaiion of cavalry and infantry that it was possible to 
deal with the horse-archers of the East.] ^ 
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grandson of the brother of Saladin, sent a robfe of honour to his 
royal captive ; and his deliverance, with that of his soldiers, was 
obtained by the restitution of Damietta and the payment of 
four hundred thousand pieces of gold. In a soft and luxurious 
climate, the degenerate children of the companions of Noureddin 
and Saladin were incapable of resisting the flower of European 
chivalry ; they triumphed by the arms mf their slaves or Mama- 
lukes, the hardy natives of Tartary, who at a tender age had been 
purchased of the Syrian merchants, and were educated in the 
camp and palace of the sultan. But Egypt soon afforded a new 
example of the danger of praetorian bands ; and the rage of these 
ferocious animals, who had been let loose on the strangers, was 
provoked to devour their benefactor. In the pride of conquest, 

Touran Shah/^ the last ot his race, was murdered by his 
Mamalukes 3 and the most daring of the assassins entered the 
chamber of the captive king, with drawn scymeiars, and their 
hands imbrued in the blood of their sultan. The firmness of 
Louis commanded their respect ; their avarice prevailed over 
cruelty and zeal ; the treaty was accomplished ; and the king of 
France, with the relics of his army, was peixnitted to embark for 
Palestine. He wasted four years within the walls of Acre, un- 
able to visit Jerusalem, and unwilling to return without glory to|B6tmto 
his native country. a eTSmi 

The memory of his defeat excited Louis, after sixteen years 
of wisdom and repose, to undertake the seventh and last of the 
crusades. His finances were restored, his kingdom was enlarged ; 
a new generation of warriors had arisen, and he embarked with 
fresh confidence at the head of six thousand horse and thirty 


the ransom of St. Louis, a million of byzants was asked and granted ; 
but the sultan’s generosity reduced that sum to 800,000 byzants, which are valued 
by Jomviile at 400,000 French hvres of his own time, and expressed by Matthew 
Pm-is by 100,000 marks of silver (Ducange, Dissertation xx. sur Jomville). 

^^^[Al-Muazzam Turan Shah, a.d 1249 50.] 

idea of the emirs #b choose Louis for their sultan is seriously attested by 
JomviUe (p. 77, 78), and does not appear to me so absurd as to M, de Voltaire 
(Hist. G^ndrafe, tom. 11. p. 386, 387). ^he Mamalukes themselves were strangers, 
rcl>e!s, and finals ; they had felt his valour, they hoped his conversion : and such 
a motion, which was not seconded, might be made perhaps by a secret Christian 
in then* tumultuous assembly. [An interesting monument of Mamluk history at 
this time is a com of the Mamluk queen, Shajar ad-Durr, the Tree of Pearls, who 
had risen from the condition of a slave. When the French landed in 13149, she 
concealed the death of her husband balib. After the battle of Mansurafa, the heir 
tited, and she w’as proclaimed qaeen, and reigned alone zi months. Then she 
niarried one Aibak ; slew him : and was herself beaten to death by^he slaves of 
a divorced wife of Aibak. The com was struck at the moment of the discomfiture 
of St, Louis, Sec Stanley Lane-Poolc, Coins amd fidcdals, p. i:^8-j6x.] 
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thousand foot. The loss of Antioch had provoked the enterprise ; 
a wild hope of baptMng the King of Tunis tempted him to steer 
for the Afoican coast ; and the report of an immense treasure 
reconciled his troops to the delay of their voyage to the Holy 
Lahd. Instead of a proselyte he found a siege; the French 
ais<i«ath panted an<3 died on the burning sands; St Louis expired inttis 
tent ; and no sooner haddie closed his eyes than his son and sue* 
SjS.^ 2 to cessor -gave the signal of the retreat.^^^ It is thus,’* says a liv^y 

^ writm*, that a Christian king died near the rums of Carthage, 

waging war against the sectaries of Mahomet, in a land to which 
Di&> had introduced the deities of Syria.” 

Th«iiiam«r A more unjust and absurd constitution cannot be devised than* 
that which condemns the natives of a country to perpetual ser- 
vitude, under the arbitrary dominion of strangers and slaves. 
Yet such has been the state of Egypt above five hundred 
years. The most illustrious sultans of the Baharite and Borgit© 
dynasties were themselves promoted from the Tartar and Cir- 
cassian bands ; and the four-and -twenty beys, or military chiefe, 
have ever been succeeded not by their sons but by their servants. 
They produce the great charter of their liberties, the treaty of 
roonquered Selim the First with the republic ; and the Othman emperor 
still accepts from Egypt a slight acknowledgment of tribute 
and subjeetion.^^^ With some breathing intervals of peace and 
order, the two dynasties are marked as a period of rapine and 
bloodshed ; but their throne, however shaken, reposed on the 


See the expedition in the Annals of St. Louis, by William de Nangis, p* 270- 
287, and the Ai abic Extracts, p. 545, 555 of the Louvre edition of Joinville, f 1 ^ 
Steinfeld, Ludwigs des Heihgen Kreuzzng nach Tunis, 1270, und die PoIot 
K arls T. von Sizilien (1896) ] 

114 Volume, Hist, Gt5n6iale, toin. 11 p. 391 . 

The chronology of the two dynasties of MamaliAces, the Baharites, Turlc$ or 
Tartars of Kipzak, and the Borgitcs, Circassians, is given by Pocock (Prolegomu 
ad Abulpharag, p. h-ji), and dc Guignes (tom, i. p. 264-270) [see S. Lai^-Poote, 
Mobammadan Dvnasbes, p. 80-83] i history from Abulfeda, Macrizi, &c., to 
the beginning of the it;th century, by the same M. de Guignes (tom. iv. p. tio- 
328), [Weirs (iesch. der Chalifen, vols. 4 and 5.] ‘ 

utiSavar^, Lettres sur TEgypt, tom. 11. iettre xv. p. 189-208. I much question 
the authenticity of this copy ; yet u is tru^ that Sultan ^lim conckided a Ueaty 
with the Circa-ssians or Mamalukes of Egypt, and leU them m possession of armSi 
riches, and power. See a new Abn^gd de 1 I^istoire Ottomane, composed in Egypt, 
and translated 1 /y M. Digeon (tom. i. p. 55-58, Pans, 1781), a curiems, auth^tic, 
and national history, 

’*^ 5 ’ [And Egypt vias governed by a Turkish Pasha, whose power was limited hf 
the council of beys.] 

U8Si totum quo regnura occup&runt tempus respicias, preserUm quod ini 
propius, rcfl^xies lUud l>ellis, pugnis, injuriis, ac rapmis refenura (Al jfaimahi, apnd 
Pocock, p. 31). The reign of Mohammed (a.p,^ 1311-1341) aioids an iiSlppy 
exception (de Guignes, tom. ivt p. anS-aio). 
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tw0 pillars of diseipline and v^our ; their sway extended over 
Egyptj, Nubia, Arabia, and Syria ; their Mamalukes were multi- 
plied from eight hundred to twenty- five thoussand horse ; arui 
their numbers were increased by a provincial militia of one 
hundred and seven thousand foot, and the occasional aid of 
si^ty-six thousand Arabs.i^^ Princes of such power and spirit 
could not long endure on their eoast^an hostile and indepen- 
dent nation ; and, if the ruin of the Franks was postponed about 
forty years, they were indebted to the cares of an unsettled 
reign, to the invasion of tlie Mogols, and to the occasional aid of 
some warlike pilgrims. Among these, the English reader will 
bbserve the name of our first Edward, who assumed the cross in 
*the lifetime of his father Henry. At the head of a thousand 
soldiers, the future conqueror of Wales and Scotland dehvered 
Acre from a siege ; marched as far as Nazareth with an army of 
nine thousand men ; emulated the fame of his uncle Richard ; 
extorted, by his valour, a ten years' truce ; and escaped, with ta 
dangerous wound, from the dagger of a fanatic a&'sassm.^‘^^ Anti- 
och, whose situation had been less exposed to the calamities lob# ©r 
of the holy war, was finally occupied and ruined by Bondocdar, 
or Bibars, sultan of Egypt and Syria ; the Latin principality was ^ 
extinguished ; and the first seat of the Christian name was dis- 

E copied by the slaughter of seventeen, and the captivity of one 
undred thousand, of her inhabitants. The maritime towns of 
Laodicea, Gabala, Tripoli, Berytus, Sidon, Tyre, and Jafia, and 
the stronger castles of the Hospitalers and Templars, succes- 
sively fell ; and the whole existence of the Franks was confined 
to the city and colony of St. John of Acre, which is sometimes 
described by the more classic title of Ptolemais. 

After the loss of Jerusalem, Acre, ^23 vt^liich is distant about 
seventy miles, became the metropolis of the Latin Christians, 

lliey are now reduced to 8500 ; but the expense of each Mamaluke may be 
rated at 100 louis, and Egypt groans under the avarice and insolence of these 
strangers (Voyages de Volnfiv, tom. i. p. 89-187). 

^®»See Carte’s History ofEngland, vol. li. p. 165-175, and his original authors, 
Thomas Wiltes [Wykes ; ed. by Luaiji, Annales Monastic!, iv. 1869] and Walter 
Homingford [Vvatterus Gisburniensis ; ed by H. C. Hamilton for the English 
Histoitoal l^ofciety, 1848] (1. in. c. 34, 35) m Gale's Collections (tom, ii. p. 97, 569- 
59at). They are both ignorant of the Princess Eleanor’s pi<^y in sucking the 
poi&oued wound, and saving her husband at the risk ol her own life. 

Sanutus, Swret. Fidelium Crucis, 1 . iiL p. xii. c. 9, and de Guignes, Hist, des 
Huns, tom. iv. p. 143, from the Arabic historians, 
n^ybars ai-Bundukdari = the arbalestier. ] 

The state of Acre is represented in all the chronicles of the times, and most 
accurately in John Villani* 1 . vii. c. 144, in Muratori, Scriptores Rcrdm Italicamm, 
tom. xiti. p, 337, 338. 
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and was adorned *with strong and stately buildings, with aque- 
ducts, an artificial port, and a double wail. The population was 
increased by the incessant streams of pilgrims and fugitives ; in 
the ^pauses of hostility the trade of the East and West was 
attracted to this convenient station ; and the market could offer 
the produce of every clime and the interpreters of every tongpe. 
But in this conflux of Rations every vice was propagated and 
practised ; of all the disciples of Jesus and Mahomet, the male 
and female inhabitants of Acre were esteemed the most corrupt ; 
nor could the abuse of religion be corrected by the discipline of 
law. The city had many sovereigns, and no government. The 
kings of Jerusalem and Cyprus, of the house of Lusignan, the 
princes of Antioch, the counts of Tripoli and Sidon, the great 
masters of tlie Hospital, the Temple, and the Teutonic otder, 
the republics of Venice, Genoa, and Pisa, the pope’s legate, the 
kings of France and England, assumed an independent com- 
mand ; seventeen tribunals exercised the power of life and death; 
every criminal was protected in the adjacent quarter ; and the 
perpetual jealousy of the nations often burst forth in acts of 
violence and blood. ^ Some adventurers, who disgraced the en- 
sign of the cross, compensated their want of pay by the plunder 
of the Mahometan villages ; nineteen Syrian merchants, who 
traded under the public faith, were despoiled and hanged by 
the Christians ; and the denial of satisfaction justified the arms 
of the sultan Khalil. He marched against Acre, at the head of 
sixty thousand horse and one hundred and forty thousand foot ; 
his train of artillery (if I may use the word) was numerous and 
weighty ; the separate timbers of a single engine were trans- 
ported in one hundred waggons ; and the royal historian, Abul- 
feda, who served with the troops of Hamah, was himself a 
spectator of the holy war. Whatever might be the vices of the 
Franks, their courage was rekindled by enthusiasm and despair ; 
but they were tom by the discord of seventeen chiefs, and over- 
^toMot whelmed on all sides by the power of the sultan. After a siege 
of thirty-three days, the double wall wasferced by the Moslems ; 
the principal tower yielded to Hieir engines; the Mamalukes 
made a general assault ; the city was stormed ; and death or 
slavery was the lot of sixty thousand Christians, The convent, 
or rather fortress, of the Templars resisted three days longer ; 
but the great master was pierced with an arrow ; and, of five 
hundred knights, only ten were left alive, less happy than the 
victims pf sword, if they lived to suffer on a scaffold in the 
unjust and cruel proscription of the w|iole order. The king of 
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Jerusalem, the patriarch and the great master of the Hospital 
effected their retreat to the shore ; but the sea was rough, the 
vessels were insufficient; and great numbers of the fugitives 
were drowned before they could reach the isle of Cyprus, which 
might comfort Lusignan for the loss of Palestine. By the com- 
mand of the sultan, the churches and fortifications of the Latin 
cities were demolished ; a motive of avarice or fear still opened 
the holy sepulchre to some devout §nd defenceless pilgrims ; 
and a mournful and solitary silence prevailed along the coast 
which had so long resounded with the world’s debate. ^^4 


i 24 See the final expulsion of the Franks, m Sanutus, 1 . in. p xn c. tx-22. 
Abulfeda, Macnzi, &c , in de Gmgties, tom. iv. p. 162, and Vertot, tom. 1. 1 . 
m p 407-42S. [An important source for the siege of Acre is the anonymous De 
Excidto vrbis Accents (falsely ascribed to Adenulf of Anagnia) published m 
Martene and Durand, Ampliss. CoUectio, vol. 5, p. 757 
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CHAPTEB LX 

Schism of the Greeks and iMtins — State 6f Constantinople — Hevott of 
the Bulgarians — haac Angelus dethroned hy his brother A lerius — 
Origin of the Fourth Ctmade — Alliance of the Frenth and Fe- 
neiians with the son of Isaac — Their naval expedition to Cofi-« 
sianlimrple — The two Sieges ^ and final Conquest of ike City hy 
the Latins 

Bcbism of the The restoration of the Western empire by Charlemagne was 
GroeiM speedily followed by the separation of the Greek and Latin 
churches.^ A religious and national animosity still divides the 
two largest communions of the Christian world ; and the schism 
of Constantinople, b^’ alienating her most useful allies and 
provoking her most dangerous enemies, has precipitated the 
decline and fall of the Roman empire in the East. 
aRb«ir«v«r- In the course of the present history the aversion of the 
ikun» * Greeks for the Latins has been often visible and conspicuous. 

It was originally derived from the disdain of servitude, inflamed, 
after the time of Constantine, by the pride of equality or do- 
minion, and finally exasperated by the preference which their 
rebellious subjects had given to the alliance of the Franks. In 
every age the Greeks were proud of their superiority in profane 
and religious knowledge ; they had first received the light of 
Christianity ; they had pronounced the hecrees of the seven 
general councils ; they alone possessed the language of Scripture 
and philosophy ; nor should the barbarians, immersed in the 
darkness of the West,^ presume to arggie on the high and 

^ In the successive centuries, from the ixth to the xviuth. Mosheim traces the schism 
of the Greeks, with learning, clearness, and impartiality : (Institut. 

Hist, Eccles. p. ;277) . Lt*o III. p. 303 , Phcums, p. 307, 308 ; Michael Cenilanus, 
p. 370, 371. &c. ^[Tlie relation l»ei>\een the eastern and western churches is 
traced by M. Duchesne in his essay L.’6glise grecque et le schisme grec, in Egtises 
s^par^s, p. 163 ] 

xat airorpoirotot, tTKorow! AwaSiStrrev, tq« ya.p 

Episi. p. 47, edit, Montacut). The O^riental patii- 
arch contimais to apply the images of thunder, earthquake, hail, wild-boar, pr«s- 
cursors ol Afiudtmsi, &c. tkc. 
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mj^terious questions of theolo^cal science. These barbarmns 
despised, in their turn, the restless and subtle levity of the 
Ofientals, the authoirs of every heresy ; and blessed their own 
simplicity, which was content to hold the tradition of the apos- 
tolic church. Yet, in the seventh century, the synods of Spain, 
and afterwards of France, improved or corrupted the Nicene 
creed, on the mysterious subject of the third person of the 
Trinity*® In the long controversies oJPthe East, the nature and prooeMioii 
generation of the Christ had been scrupulously defined ; and the 
well-known relation of Father and Son seemed to convey a faint 
image to the human mind. The idea of birth was less analogous 
to the Holy Spirit, who, instead of a divine gift or attribute, 

'was considered by the Catholics as a substance, a person, a God ; 
he was not begotten, but, in the orthodox style, he proceeded. 

Did he proceed from the Father alone, perhaps by the Son ? 
or fi'om the Father and the Son ? The first of these opinions 
was asserted by the Greeks, the second by the Latins ; and the 
addition to the Nicene creed of the word ^filioque kindled the 
flame of discord between the Oriental and the Gallic churches. 

In the origin of the dispute the Roman pontiflTs affected a 
character of neutrality and moderation ; ^ they condemned the 
innovation, but they acquiesced in the sentiment of their Trans- 
alpine brethren ; they seemed desirous of casting a veil of 
silence and charity over the superfluous research ; and, in the 
correspondence of Charlemagne and Leo the Third, the Pope 
assumes the liberality of a statesman, and the prince descends 
to the passions and prejudices of a priest.® But the orthodoxy 
of Rome spontaneously obeyed the impulse of her temporal 
poh'cy ; and the filioquc, which Leo wished to erase, was tran- 
scribed in the symbol, and chaunted in the liturgy, of the 


''^The mysterious subject of the procession of the Holy Ghost is discussed m the 
historical, theological, and controvei sial sense, or nonsense, by the Jesuit Petavms 
(i 3 oginata Theologica, torn. li. 1 . vn p. 362-440). fTechnically, the Greeks were 
right. The filioqne was an innovation on the symbolum recognized by the first 
four Councils.] * 

^ Before the shrine ox St. Peter he jgaced two shields of the weight of 94] pounds 
of pttre silver, on which he inscribed the text of both creeds (utroque symboJo), pro 
amora et cauield orthodoxas fidei (Anastas, in Leon. HI. m Muraton, tom. in. 
pars 1. p. 208}. His language most dearly proves that neither the filioque nor the 
Athanasian creed wca*e received at Rome about the year 830. * 

^ The Missi of Charlemagne pressed him to declare that all who rejected the 
jiUoque^ at least the doctrine, must be damned. All, replies the Pope, are not 
capable of reaching the altiora mysteria ; qui potuerit, et non voluerit, salvus ess© 
non potest (Collect. ConciL tom. ix. p. 277-286). The potisuri( would leave a large 
loop-hole of salvation I 
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Vatican. The Nicene and Athanasian creeds are held as the 
Catholic faith, without which none can be saved ; and both 
Papists and Protestants must now sustain and return the 
apathemas of the Greeks, who deny the procession of the Holy 
Ghost from the Son, as well as from the Father. Such article; 
AimipUA* of faith are not susceptible of treaty ; but the rules of discipline 
will vaiy in remote and independent churches ; and the reason, 
even of divines, might allow that the difference is inevitable 
and harmless. The craft or superstition of Home has imposed 
on her priests and deacons the rigid obligation of celibacy; 
among the Greeks, it is confined to the bishops ; the loss is 
compensated by dignity or annihilated by age ; and the parochial 
clergy, the papas, enjoy the conjugal society of the wives whom* 
they have married before their entrance into holy orders. A 
question concerning the Azyms was fiercely debated in the 
eleventh century, and the essence of the Eucharist was supposed, 
in the East and West, to depend on the use of leavened or 
unleavened bread. Shall I mention in a serious history the 
furious reproaches that were urged against the Latins, who, for 
a long while, remained on the defensive ? They neglected to 
abstain, according to the apostolical decree, firom things strangled 
and from blood; they fasted, a Jewish observance! on the 
Saturday of each week ; during the first week of Lent they 
permitted the use of milk and cheese ; ® their infirm monks 
were indulged in the taste of flesh; and animal grease was 
substituted for the want of vegetable oil ; the holy chrism or 
unction in baptism was reserved to the episcopal order; the 
bishops, as the bridegrooms of their churches, were decorated 
with rings ; their priests shaved their faces, and baptize 4 by a 
single immersion. Such were the crimes which provoked the 
of the patriarchs of Constantinople ; and which were justi- 
fied with equal zeal by the doctors of the Latin church.^ 

Ambltltmi Bigotry and national aversion are powerful magnifiers of every 
SSri? object of dispute ; but the immediate cause of the schism of the 

P&trtHWfil of ** 

OoaoiHurittnO' 

1^0. with 

France, after some harsher laws, thefelesiastical discipline is now relaxed ; 
milk, cheese and butter are become a perpetual, and eggs an annual, indulgence 
in Lent (Vie pnv^e des FranQois, tom. li. p. .e7-38). 

^ The original nionuments of the schism, of the cnarges of the Greeks against 
the l^uns, are deposited in the Epistles of Photius (Epist. Encydica* ii. p, 47-61 
[Ep. 4 in the ed. of Valettas, p. 165 sqq^l and of Michael Cerularius (Canisii 
Afitiq. Lectlones, tom. hi, p. I p. 281-324, edit. Basnage, with the prolix ansiiver 
of Cardinal Humbert [in C. Will, Acta et scripta quae de controvareiis ecdesiae 
graecae el laminae secuio xi. compostta extant, p. 173 sqq, ; and in Migne, F, G. 
vol 130 , 753 
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Greeks may be traced in the emulation of the leading prelates, 
who maintained the supremacy of the old metropolis superior to 
all, and of the reigning capital inferior to none, in the Christian 
world. About the middle of the ninth century, Photius,® an 
ambitious layman, the captain of the guards and principal sec- 
retary, was promoted by merit and favour to the more desirable 
office of patriarch of Constantinople.® In science, even ecclesi-DB»«c* 
astical science, he surpassed the cler^ of the age ; and the 
purity of his morals has never been impeached ; but his or- 
dination was hasty, his rise was irregular; and Ignatius, his 
abdicated predecessor, was yet supported by the public compas- 
, sion and the obstinacy of his adherents. They appealed to the 
tribunal of Nicholas the First, one of the proudest and most 
aspiring of the Roman pontiffs, who embraced the welcome op- 
portunity of judging and condemning his rival of the East. 
Their quarrel was embittered by a conflict of jurisdiction over 
the king and nation of the Bulgarians; nor was their recent 
conversion to Christianity of much avail to either prelate, unless 
he could number the proselytes among the subjects of his power. 

With the aid of his court, the Greek ^patriarch was victorious ; 
but in the furious contest he deposed, m his turn, the successor 
of St. Peter, and involved the Latin Church in the reproach of 
heresy and schism. Photius ^crificed the peace of the world 
to a short and precarious reign; he fell with his patron, the 
Caesar Bardas ; and Basil the Macedonian performed an act of [a,d, 
justice in the restoration of Ignatius, whose age and dignity had 
not been sufficiently respected. From his monastery, or prison, 
Photius solicited the favour of the emperor by pathetic com- 
plaints and artful flattery; and the eyes of his rival were 
scarcely closed when he was again restored to the throne of [a.©. 
Constantinople. A/ter the death of Basil, he experienced the 
vicissitudes of courts and the ingratitude of a royal pupil; theiA.©. 
patriarch was again deposed, and in his last solitary hours he 
might regret the freedom of a secular and studious life. 
each revolution, the^breath, the nod, of the sovereign had been 
accepted by a submissive chrgy ; and a synod of three hundred 

xth volume of the Venic^ edition of the Councils contains all the acts 
of the synods, and history of Photius ; they are abridged with a faint tinge of 
prejudice or prudence, by Dupin and Fleury. [The fullest modern histcwy of 
Photius is Hergenrdther's Biography, cp. Appendix i.j 

®[As successor of Ignatius, who was deposed because he excommunicated the 
Caesar Bardas for incest with his stepdaughter.] 

^®[Cp. Appendix i.] 

VOIi, VI. 


24 
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Msiiops was alwa) ^ prepared to hail the triumph, or to stigma- 
tize the fall, of l:he hloly or the execrable Photius.^^ By a 
delusive promise of succour or reward, the popes were tempted 
to countenance these various proceedings, and the synoSs of 
Constantinople were ratified by their epistles or legates. But 
the court and the people, Ignatius and Photius, were equs^ly 
adverse to their claims; their ministers were insulted or im- 
priscmed; the processioft of the Holy Ghost was forgotten; 
Bulgaria was for ever annexed to the Byzantine throne ; and 
the schism was prolonged by the rigid censure of all the multi- 
plied ordinations of an irregular patriarch. The darkness and 
corruption of the tenth century suspended the intercourse, with- 
out reconciling the minds, of the two nations. But, when the* 
Norman sword restored the churches of Apulia %o the juris- 
diction of Home, the departing flock was warned, by a petulant 
epistle of the Grecian patriarch, to avoid and abhor the errors 
of the Latins. The rising majesty of Rome could no longer 
SwawSoni- insolence of a rebel; and Michael Cerularius was 

StoiMchof ^excommunicated in the heart of Constantinople by the pope's 
legates. Shaking the dust from their feet, they deposited on 
^*1 WM Sophia a direhil anathema/^ which enumerates 

jiiif 16 ' the seven mortal heresies of the Greeks, and devotes the guilty 
teachers, and their unhappy sectaries, to the eternal society of 
the devil and his angels. According to the emergencies of the 
church and state a friendly correspondence was sometimes re- 
sumed ; the language of charity and concord was sometimes af- 
fected ; but the Greeks have never recanted their errors ; 
popes have never repealed their sentence; and from this 
thunderbolt we may date the consummation of the scjiism. 
It was enlarged by each ambitious step of the Roman ponMfls ; 
the emperors blushed and trembled at the ignominious fete 
of their royal brethren of Germany ; and the people wa^ scan- 
dalized by the temporal power and military life of the Latin 
clergy.^® 

OThe synod of Coiistantinople, held m the year 869, is the viuth of the general 
councils, the list assi'nihly of the Kist which ss recognised by the Roman church. 
She rejects the synodi, of Constantinople of the years 867 and 879, winch were, 
however, equally numerous and noisy ; but thgy were favourable to Photius. 

t® See this anaihehia in the Councils, tom. xi. p. 1457-1460. [See Hergenrother, 
Photius, voh hi. p. 730 for the conflict under Cerularius. Cp. Gfrorer, 
Byssantmische Ceschichten, vol. in. cap. 23, p. 514^4^7.] 

ta Anna Comnena (Alcxiod, L 1. p. 31-33 [c. 3:3]) represents the abhorrence, not 
only of the church, but of the palace, for Gregory VII,, the popes, and the Latin 
communion. Ci'he style of Cinnamus and Nicetas is stiH more vehement. Vet 
how calm IS the voice of history compared with tbatiof polemics I 
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The AveKaen of the Greeks and Latins was nourished 'thd 
manifested in the three ‘ first expeditions to* the Holy I^tod. 
Alexius Comnenus contoved the absence at least of the fotmid- 
able p%riins ; his successors, Manuel and Isaac Angeius, con- 
spired with the Moslems for the ruin of the greatest princes 
of the Franks ; and their crooked and malignant policy was 
seconded by the active and voluntary obedience of every order 
of their subjects. Of this hostile temper a large portion may 
doubtless be ascribed to the difference of language, dress, and 
manners, which severs and alienates the nations of the globe. 
The pride, as well as the prudence, of the sovereign was deeply 
wounded % the intrusion of foreign armies, that elaimed a right 
•of traversing his dominions and passing under the walls of his 
capital ; his subjects were insulted and plundered by the rude 
strangers of the West; and the hatred of the pusillanimous 
Greeks was sharpened by secret envy of the bold and pious 
enterprises of the Franks. But these profane causes of national 
enmity were fortified and inflamed by the venom of religious 
zeal. Instead of a kind embrace, an hospitable reception from 
their Christian brethren of the East, every tongue was taught 
to repeat the names of schismatic and heaetic, more odious to an 
orthodox ear than those of pagan and infidel ; instead of being 
loved for the general conformity of faith and worship, they were 
abhorred for some rules of discipline, some questions of theology, 
in which themselves or their teachers might differ from the 
Oriental church. In the crusade of Louis the Seventh, the 
Greek Clergy washed and purified the altars wliich had been 
defiled by the sacrifice of a French priest. The companions of 
Frederic Barbarossa deplore the injuries which they endured, 
both in word and deed, from the peculiar rancour of the bishops 
and monks. Their prayers and sermons excited the people 
against the impious *barbarians ; and the patriarch is accused of 
declaring that the faithful might obtain the redemption of all 
their sins by the extirpation of the schismatics.^^ An enthusiast, 

disputes over trivial pointspf theology and ceremony were the expression 
of the national enmity of the Greeks and I-atins ; and this aversion was the true 
cause of the schism ; the questions of controversy were a pretext.] 

His anonymous historian (de Eipedit. Asiat. Fred. I. in <iaaisu Lection. An- 
tiq. tom. iii. pars it jp. 511, edit. Basnage) mentions the sermons of the Greek 
patriarch, quomodo Graecis injunxerat in remissionem peccatorum peregrines oc- 
cidere et delere de terra. Tagino observes (in Scnptores Freher. tom. I p. 409, 
edit. Struv.), Gneci haereticos nos appellant ; clerici et monachi dictis et factisper’- 
sequuntur. We may add the declaration of the emperor Baldwin fifteen years 
afterwards: Haec est {e^ens) quas Latinos omnes non hommum noraltie, sed canum 
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HAmed DorotheiiSjf alarmed the fears, and restored the con- 
fidence, of the ^emperor, a prophetic assurance that the 
German heretic, after assaulting the gate of Blachemes, would 
be made a signal example of the divine vengeance. The p«^ 
sage of these mighty aruiies were rare and perilous events ; but 
the crusades introduced a frequent and familiar intercourse be- 
tween the two nations, which enlarged their knowledge witHout 
abating their prejudices The wealth and luxury of Constan- 
tinopi» tinople demanded the productions of every climate ; these im- 
ports were balanced by the art and labour of her numerous 
inhabitants ; her situation invites the commerce of the world ; 
and, in every period of her existence, that commerce has been 
in the hands of foreigners. After the decline of Amalphi, the 
Venetians, Pisans, and Genoese introduced their factories and 
settlements into the capital of the empire ; their services were 
rewarded with honours and immunities ; they acquired the pos- 
session of lands and houses ; their families were multiplied by 
marriages with the natives ; and, after the toleration of a Ma- 
hometan mosque, it was impossible to interdict the churches of 
the Roman rite.^® The two wives of Manuel Comnenus were 
of the race of the Fri»nks : the first, a sister-in-law of the Km- 
peror Conrad ; the second, a daughter of the prince of Antioch; 
he obtained for his son Alexius, a daughter of Philip Augustus, 
king of France ; and he bestowed his own daughter on a Mar- 
quis of Montferrat, who was educated and dignified in the palace 
of Constantinople. The Greek encountered the arms, and as- 
pired to the empire, of the West ; he esteemed the valour, and 
trusted the fidelity, of the Franks ; their military talents 
were unfitly recompensed by the lucrative offices of judges and 
treasurers ; the policy of Manuel had solicited the alliapce of 
the pope ; and the popular voice accused him of a partial bhis 

dignabatur ; quorum sanefumem effiindere pene inter menta reputabant (Gesta 
Innocent. III. c. 9a, in Muxatoii, Script* Rerum Italtcarum, tom. iu. pars i. p. 
536). There may be some exaggeration, but it was as effectual for the action and 
re-action of hatred. 

t*See Anna Comnena (Alexiad, 1 . vi. n 161, 162 [c. 5]), and a remarkaWe 
passage of NiceLis {in Manuel, 1 v. c. 9), who observes of the Venetians, Kara <crf^ 4 $ai 

Kat. KMVcrrat'Tti'OviroA.i.*' olicetas riXXofavro, &C. 

17 Ducange, Fam. Byzant. p. x86, 187. 

Nicetas in Manuel, 1 . vii. c. 2. Regnante enim {Manuele} ... aptid eum 
tantam Latmus populus repererat gratiam ut neglectis Graeculis stiis tanquam viris 
mollibus et effceminatis, . . , sohs I.a.tinis grandia commilteret negotia ... eTga 
eos profwsA liberabtate .\bundabat ... ex omni orbe ad eum tanquam ad bene- 
factorem notches ct ignobiles concurrelmnt. Willerm, lyr, xxii c. lo. 
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to the nation and religion of the Latins. During his rei^n, 
and that of his successor Alexius, they were * exposed at Con- 
stantinople to the reproach of foreigners, heretics, and favour- 
ites ; and this triple guilt was severely expiated in the tumult 
which announced the return and elevation of Andronicus.^^ 
people rose in arms ; from the Asiatic shore the tyrant dis- 
patched his troops and galleys to assist the national revenge ; im ‘ 
and the hopeless resistance of the stratigers served only to jus- 
tify the rage, and sharpen the daggers, oithe assassins. Neither 
age nor sex nor the ties of friendship or kindred could save 
the victims of national hatred and avarice and religious zeal ; 
the Latins were slaughtered in their houses and in the streets ; 
*their quarter was reduced to ashes ; the clergy were burnt in 
their churches, and the sick in their hospitals ; and some esti- 
mate may be formed of the slain from the clemency which sold 
above four thousand Christians in perpetual slavery to the Turks. 

The priests and monks were the loudest and most active in 
the destruction of the schismatics ; and they chaunted a thanks- 
giving to the Lord, when the head of a Roman cardinal, the 
pope’s legate, was severed from his body, fastened to the tail 
of a dog, and dragged with savage mockery through the city. 

The more diligent of the strangers had retreated, on the first 
alarm, to their vessels, and escaped through the Helles|>ont 
from the scene of blood. In their flight they burned and rav- 
aged two hundred miles of the sea-coast ; inflicted a severe 
revenge on the guiltless subjects of the empire ; marked the 
priests and monks as their peculiar enemies ; and compensated, 
by the accumulation of plunder, the loss of their property and 
friends. On their return, they exposed to Italy and Europe 
the wealth and weakness, the perfidy and malice of the Greeks, 
whosle vices were pointed as the genuine characters of heresy 
and schism. The scruples of the first crusaders had neglected 
the fairest opportunities of securing, by the possession of Con- 
stantinople, the way to the Holy Land ; a domestic revolution 
invited and almost* compelled the French and Venetians to 
achieve the conquest of the ^oman empire of the East, 

^ The suspicions of the Greeks w^uld have been confirmed, if they had seen the 
political epistles of Manuel to pope Alexander III. » the enemy of his enemy Fre- 
deric I. , in which the emperor declares his wish of uniting the Greeks and Latins 
as one fiock under one shepherd, &c. (see Fleury, Hist. Eccl^s, tom. xv. p. 187, 

2*3. 843l- 

^See the Greek and Latin Narratives in Nicetas (in Alexio Comneno, e. 10), 
and William of Tyre (I xxu. c. 10-13) ; the first, soft and concis^; the second, 
loud, copious, and tragical. 
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*^111 the series ef the Bj^ntine prmees, I have exhibited ^ the 
and aiafeition, the tyranny and felLof Andronietrs^ tiie 
n ' l^t male of the Conmenian family who reigned ^t Constantinople. 

JThe revolution, whidh cast him headlong h*om Ihe throne, saved 
and exalted Isaac Angelus,^! who descended by the females femi 
the same Imperial dynasty. The successor of a se^nd Nero in|ght 
have found it an easy task to deserve the esteem and ad^ctiou 
of his subjects ; they sometimes had reason to regret the'admin- 
istration of Andronicus. The sound and vigorous mind of the 
tyrant was capable of discerning the connection between his own 
and the public interest ; and, while he was feared by all who 
could inspire him with fear, the unsuspected people and the re- 
mote provinces might bless the inexorable justice of their masterl 
But his successor was vain and jealous of the supreme power, 
which he wanted courage and abilities to exercise ; his vices 
were pernicious, his virtues (if he possessed any virtues) were 
useless, to manldnd ; and the Greeks, who imput^ their calami 
ties to his negligence, denied him the merit of any transient or 
accidental benefits of the times. Isaac slept on the throne, and 
was awakened only by the sound of pleasure ; his vacant hours 
were innused by con*edians and buffoons, and even to these 
buffoons the emperor was an object of contempt ; his feasts aifd 
buildings exceeded the examples of royal luxury ; the number of 
his eunuchs and domestics amounted to twenty thousand ; and 
a daily sum of four thousand pounds of silver would swell to four 
millions sterling the annual expense of his household and table. 
His poverty was relieved by oppression ; and the public discon- 
tent was inflamed by equal abuses in the collection and the 
application of the revenue. While the Greeks numbered the 
tlays of their servitude, a flattering prophet, whom he rewarded 
with the dignity of patriarch, assured him of a long and victori- 
ous reign of thirty-two years ; during which he should extend his 
sway to mount Libanus, and his conquests beyond the Eu{dirates. 
But his only step towards the accomplishment of the prediction 
was a splendid and scandalous embassy tc Saiadin,^^ to demand 

The history of the reign of Isaac Angelus is composed, in three books, by the 
senator Nicet.is (p. 288-290); and his ofhees of logothete, or pnndpal secrd^, 
and judge of the veil, 01 palace, could not biibt* the impaitiality of the historian. 
He *t IS ti ue, after the fall and death of his benefactor. [Cp. abovei voi f!, 

p- 507-] 

^See BcAiachn, Vit. 8aladm. p. 129-131, 226, vers. SchuUens. The ambassador 
of Isaac was eqiatlly versed m the Gieek, French, and Arabic langmges : a rare in- 
stance in those tunes. His embassies w'ere received with honour, dismissed withemt 
efiect, and reported with scandal m the West ^ 
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the restitaticm of the toly sepulchre, and to propose an offensfve 
and defensive league with the enemy of the Christian name. In 
these unworthy liands, of Isaac and his brother, the remains of 
the Greek empire crumbled into dust. The island of Cyprus, 
whose name excites the ideas of elegance and pleasure, was 
usurped by his namesake, a Coranenian prince ; and, by a strange [cjyprMcon- 
concat€nati<m of events, the sword of our English Richard be- 
stowed that kingdom on the hmise of l!usignan, a rich compem 
sation for the loss of Jerusalem. 

The honour of the monarchy and the safety of the capital were Revolt of the 
deeply wounded by the revolt of the Bulgarians and Wallachians. aS'uS?*’ 
Since the victoiy of the second Basil, they had supported, above 
an hundred and seventy years, the loose dominion of the Byzan- 
tine princes ; but no effectual measures had been adopted to im- 
pose the yoke of laws and manners on these savage tribes. ^4 By 
the command of Isaac, their sole means of subsistence, their docks 
and herds, were driven away, to contribute towards the pomp of 
the royal nuptials ; and their fierce warriors were exasperated 
by the denial of equal rank and pay in the military service. 

Peter and Asan, two powerful chiefs, of the race of the ancient 
kings,25 asserted their own rights and the flational freedom ; their 
demoniac impostors proclaimed to the crowd that their glorious 
patron, St. Demetrius, had for ever deserted the cause of the 
Greeks; and the conflagration spread from the banks of the 

^ [For Cyprus under the Lusignans, the chief work is L. de Mas-Latrie’s Histoire 
de Tile de Chypre dans le r^gne des princes de la maison de Lusignan, 3 vols, 

1855-61.3 

(“For the Bulgarians and Wallachians in the nth century, we have some in- 
teresting notices in the Strategicon of Cecaumenos (see voL 5, Appendix, p. 505) ; 
especiany the account of the revolt of the Wallachians of Thessaly (Great Vlachia) 
m A.D. 1066, c. 171 J77.] 

^ Ducange, Familiae Ualmaticse, p. ^18-320. The original correspondence of 
the Bulgarian king and the Roman pontiff is inscribed m the Gesta Innocent. III. 
c. 66-82, p. 513-525. [For the foundation of the Second Bulgarian (or Vlacho- 
Bulganan) kingdom, see Jirecek, Geschichte der Bulgaren, c. 14 ; X6nopol, Histoire 
des Roumains, p. 172 , and L'empire valacho-bulgare in the Revue Historique, 

47 {1897), p. 278 17^. Thei% IS a Russian monograph, by T. Uspenski (1879), The 
two Asgnsclaimed to be descended from the old tsars ; but we cannot pay muchre^rd 
to such a claim. The question is w nether they were Bulgarians or Vlachs, The 
Roumanians would gla^y believe that they were Vlachs ; and they appeal to an in- 
cident recoixied by Nicetas (m Alex. Is. fill i. c. 5, p. Sxj, ed. Bonn). A priest was 
taken prisoner, and he besought Asgn ih Vlach, which was^lso his language” 
i^ttrak rov*A.<rS.y a<pf0^vcUf Si* o fio 4><a V t a 9 ws t 5 pty The natural 

inferencefrom this piece of evidence is confirmed by the fact that (i) Pope Innocent 
III. in his correspondence with John Aseii II. (C'alo-John) speaks to him as a Vlach 
or Roman (see next note) ; and (2) western historians assert that he was a Vlach 

Villehardouih, Conqu6te de Constantinople, xliii. sect. 202, ce^ohannis dtak 
un Blaque).] 
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Danube to the hjlis of Macedonia and Thrace. After some faint 
efibrts, Isaac Angelas and his brother acquiesced in their Inde- 
pendence ; and the imperial troojis were soon discouraged by 
the bones of their fellow-soldiers, that were scattered along the 
gwinnA.D. passes of mount Hsemus. By the arms and policy of John or 
Joannices, the second kingdom of Bulgaria was firmly established. 
The subtle barbarian sent an embassy to Innocent the Third, to 
acknowledge himself a genuine son of Rome in descent and re- 
ligion,^® and humbly received from the pope the licence of coin- 
ing money, the royal title, and a Latin archbishop or patriarch. 
The Vatican exulted in the spiritual conquest of Bulgaria, the first 
object of the schism ; and, if the Greeks could have preserved thq 
prerogatives of the church, they would gladly have resigned the 
rights of the monarchy. 

vmpptMoa The Bulgarians were malicious enough to pray for the long 
life of Isaac Angelas, the surest pledge of their freedom and 
wSf-Sfe, prosperity. Yet their chiefs could involve in the same indis- 
Aprils criminate contempt the family and nation of the emperor. 

all the Greeks,” said Asan to his troops, '^the same climate 
and diameter and education will be productive of the sabie 
fruits. Behold my larffce,” continued the warrior, ^*and the long 
streamers that float in the wind. They differ only in colour ; 
they are formed of the same silk, and fashioned % the same 
workman ; nor has the stripe that is stained in purple any su- 
perior price or value above its fellows.” ^7 Several of these 
candidates for the purple successively rose and fell under the 
empire of Isaac : a general who had repelled the fleets of Sicily 
was driven to revolt and ruin by the ingratitude of the prince ; 
and his luxurious repose was disturbed by secret conspiracies 
and popular insurrections. The emperor was saved by accident, 
or the merit of his servants : he was at leicgth oppressed by an 
iimbitious brother, who, for the hope of a precarious diadem, 
tbrgot the obligations of nature, of loyalty, and of friend - 

*The pope acknowledges his pedigree, a nobili urbis Romae prosapia geai- 
tores tui onginem traxerunt. This traditior , and the strong resemblance of the 
Ijatin and Wallachun idioms, is explained by M. d’AnviOe (Etats de TEurope, p. 
a58-36a). The liahan colonies of the Dacia of Trajan were swept avwty the 
tide of emignition ^from the Danube to the Vol;^, and brought back by another 
wave from the Volga to the Danube. Possible, but strange! [Compare Ap* 
pendix II.] 

s^This piirabk is in the best savage style; but I wsh the Wallach had 
introduced the classic name ot Mywans, the experiment of the magnet or load- 
stone, and the passage of an old comic poet (Nicetas, in Alex. Comneno, 1* i 
jx 299, 300). *■ 
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ship*®® While Isaac in the Thracian valleys pursued the idle «Sad 
solitary pleasures of the chase, his brother, Alexius Angelas, was 
invested with the purple by the unanimous suffrage of the camp ; 
the capital and tJie clergy subscribed to their choice ; and the 
vanity of the new sovereign rejected the name of his fathers 
for^he lofty and royal appellation of the Comnenian race. On 
the despicable character of Isaac I have exhausted the language 
of contempt ; and can only add that m a reign of eight years 
the baser Alexius was supported by the masculine vices of 
his wife Euphrosyne. The first intelligence of his fall was con- 
veyed to the late emperor by the hostile aspect and pursuit of 
the guards, no longer his own ; he fled before them above fifty 
miles, as far as Stagyra in Macedonia ; but the fugitive, without 
an object or a follower, was arrested, brought back to Constanti- 
nople, deprived of his eyes, and confined in a lonesome tower, 
on a scanty allowance of bread and water. At the moment of 
the revolution, his son Alexius, whom he educated in the hope 
of empire, was twelve years of age.^® He was spared by the 
usurper, and reduced to attend his triumph both in peace and 
war; hut, as the army was encamped on the sea-shore, an 
Italian vessel facilitated the escape of tlftj royal youth ; slid, in 
the disguise of a common sailor, he eluded the search of his 
enemies, passed the Hellespont, and found a secure refuge in 
the isle of Sicily. After saluting the threshold of the apostles, 
and imploring the protection of Pope Innocent the Third, 
Alexius accepted the kind invitation of his sister Irene, the 
wife of Philip of Swabia, king of the Romans. But in his 
passage tiirough Italy he heard that the flower of Western 
chivalry was assembled at Venice for the deliverance of the 
Holy Lemd ; and a ray of hope was kindled in his bosom, that 
their invincible swor^ might be employed in his father’s restora- 
tion. 

About ten or twelve years after the loss of Jerusalem, the Tit« fottrut 
nobles of France were again summoned to the holy war by the 
voice of a third prophet, less extravagant, perhaps, than Peter 

• 

**Tlie Latins aggravate the ingratitude of Alexius, by supposing that he had 
been released by his brother Isaac from Turkish captivity. This pathetic tale 
had doubtless been repeated at Veifice and Zara 5 but I do |iot readily discover 
as grounds m the Greek historians. 

^ See the reagn of Alexius Angelus, or Coranenus, in the three books of Nicetas, 

P* 5*91-35®. 

** f Aleicius is genemlly said to the son of Margaret of Hungaiy* Isaac's 
second wife. But this is doubtful. Cp. Pears, Fall of Constantj^iople, p. a 6 S, 
note a.] 
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tlie hermit, but far belw St, Bernard in the an 

and a statesmau. An illiterate prieat of the neighho«irh«iod of 
Paris, Folk of Neinlly/^ forsook his parochial duty, to assume 
the more flattering eharacter of a popular and itinerant mission-* 
ary* The fame of his sanctity and miracles was ;^read over 
the land ; he declaimed with severity and vehemen<^ against 
the viees of the age ; and his sermons, which he preached In 
the streets of Paris, converted the robbers, the usurpers, the 
prostitutes, and even the doctors and scholars of the university* 
No sooner did Innocent the Third ascend the chair of SU Peter 
than he proclaimed, in Italy, Germany, and France, the obillga- 
tion of a new crusade.^^ The eloquent pontiff described the 
ruin of Jerusalem, the triumph of the Pagans, and the shame 
of Christendom ; his liberality proposed the redempti<m of sins, 
a plenaiy indulgence to all who should serve in Palestine, either 
a year in person or two years by a substitute ; and, among his 
legates and orators who blew the sacred trumpet. Folk of 
Nemlly was the loudest and most successful. The situation of 
the principal monarchs was averse to the pious summons. The 
emperor Frederic the Second was a child ; and his kingdom 
of Germany was disputed by the rival houses of Brunswick and 
Swabia, the memorable factious of the Guelphs and Ghibelines. 
Philip Augustus oP France had performed, and could not be 
persua<ied to renew, the perilous vow ; but, as he was not less 
ambitious of praise than of power, he cheerfully instituted a 
perpetual fund for the defence of the Holy Lwd. Bicbard 
of England was satiated with the glory and misfortunes of his 
first adventure, and he presaimed to deride the exhortations of 
Fulk of Neuilly, who was not abashed in the presence of kinga 
You advise me,*' said Plantagenet, to dismiss my three 
daughters, pride, avarice, and incontinent^ : I bequeath them 
to the most deserving ; my pride to the knights-tempiars, my 
avarice to the monks of Cisteaux, and my inoontiaenoe to 4he 

See Fleiiry^ Hist. Ecol^s. tom. xvi. p, 26, &c. ' and Villehardouin, Ko. 
with the observations of Ducange, which I ^Iways mean to quote with the original 
text. 

®*T:tiecotitemponiry life of Pope Innocent III., published by Baluaennd Mtssta- 
tori (Scriptonss Italicanim, torn. iiC pars i. p. 486-568), is most wiluabte 

for the important and original documents which are inserted in the text. ^Tli® 
buU of the crtjsade may be read, c, 84, 85, 

s® For ce que cil pardon fut issi gran, si s’en esmeurent mult li oners des gens* 
et mult s*en croisierem, porce que ii pardons ere si gran. Villehardouin, Ho. 
Our philosophers may refine on the cause of the crusatdes, but such were the 
genuine feelihgs of a French knight. 
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prelates.” But the preacher was heard and. obeyed by tlie 
great vassals, the princes of the second order; and Theobald, 

^or Hdbauty count of Champa^e, was the foremost in the holy 
race. The valiant youth> at the age of twenty-two years, 
was encouraged by the domestic examples of his father, who 
inarohed in the second crusade, and of his elder brother, who 
had ended his days in Palestine with th^ title of King of Jerusa- 
lem: two thoirsand tw^o hundred knights owed service and 
homage to his peerage ; the nobles of Champagne excelled 
ail the exercises of war ; and, by his marriage with the heiress rrSaoe®*“ 
of Navan^e, Thibaut could draw a band of hardy Gascons from 
cither side of the Pyrenaean mountains. His companion in arms 
was Louis, count of Blois and Chartres ; like himself of regal 
lineage, for both the princes were nephews, at the same time, 
of the kings of France and England. In a crowd of prelates 
and barons, who imitated their zeal, I distinguish the biith and 
merit of Matthew of Montmorency ; the famous Simon of Mont- 
fort, the scourge of the Albigeois; and a valiant noble, Jeffrey 
of Villehardouin,®® marshal of Champagne, who has conde- 
scended, in the rude idiom of his age and country, to write or 
dkitate^® an original narrative of the councils and actions in 
which he bore a memorable part. At the same time, Baldwin, 
c*ount of Flanders, who had married the sister of Thibaut, 
assumed the cross at Bruges, with his brother Henry and the 

** This number of jfiefs (of which 1800 owed liege homage) was enrolled in the 
church of St Stephen at Troyes, and attested, a,d. 1213, by the marshal and 
butler of Champagne (Ducange, Observ, p. 254). 

Campania . . . militias pnvilegio singularius excellit ... in tyrociniis . , , 
prolusion© artnorura, &a Ducange, p. 249, from the old Chronicle of Jerusalem, 

A.D. ii77-ij;99. 

®®The name of Villehardouin was taken from a village and castle in the diocese 
of Troyes, near the river Aube, between Bar and Arcis. The family was ancient 
and noble ; the elder branch of our historian existed after the year 1400 ; the 
younger, which acquired the principality of Achaia, merged in tlm house of Savoy 
(Ducani^e, p. 235-245). 

^ This office was held his father and his descendants, but Ducange has 
not hunted it with his usual sagacity, I find that, in the year 1356, it was in the 
family of Conflans ; but these provmsials have been long since eclipsed by the 
national marshals of France. 

^This language, of which I shall ^iroduce some specimens, is explained by 
vigenere and Ducange, in a version and glossary. The PresMent des Brosses 
(M^hanisme d^ longues, tom. 11. p. 83) gives it as the example of a language 
which has ceased to be French, and is understood only by giammarians. 

® His age, and his own expression, rnoi que oeste oeuvre dicia (No. 62, &c.), 
may justify suspicion (more probable than Mr. Wood’s on Homer) that he 
<^ouid neither nraul nor write. Yet Champagne may boast of the ti»^o first his- 
tonans, the noble authors of French prose, Villehardouin and Joinville. 
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principal knighi;^ atid citizens of that rich and indnstrloiis 
province.^^ The vow which the chiefs had pronounced in 
churches, they ratified in toiimaments ; the operations of war 
were deWted in full and frequent assemblies; and it was re- 
solved to seek the deliverance of Palestine in Egjrpt, a country, 
since Saladin’s death, which was almost ruined by famine %nd 
civil war* But the fhtq of so many royal armies displayed the 
toils and perils of a land expedition ; and, if the Flemings dwelt 
along the ocean, the French barons were destitute of ships and 
ignorant of navigation. They embraced the wise resolution of 
choosing six deputies or representatives, of whom Viilehardouin 
was one, with a discretionary trust to direct the motions, and 
to pledge the faith, of the whole confederacy. The maritime 
states of Italy were alone possessed of the means of transport- 
ing the holy warriors with their arms and horses ; and the six 
deputies proceeded to Venice, to solicit, on motives of piety or 
interest, the aid of that powerful republic, 
stftteofthfl In the invasion of Italy by Attila, I have mentioned^ the 
l!S!S?iaoo flight of the Venetians from the fallen cities of the continent, 
and their obscure shelter in the chain of islands that line the 
extremity of the Adriatic gulf. In the midst of the waters, 
indigent, laborious, and inaccessible, they gradually coalesced 
into a republic ; the first foundations of Venice were laid in the 
island of Rialto ; and the annual election of the twelve tribunes 
was superseded by the permanent office of a duke or doge. On 
the verge of the two empires, the Venetians exult in the belief 
of primitive and perpetual independence.^ Against the I^tins, 
their antique freedom has been asserted by the sword, and may 
be justified by the pen. Charlemagne himself resigned all claim 
of sovereignty to the islands of the Adriatic gulf ; his son Pepin 
was repulsed in the attacks of the lagunas, er canals, too deep for 
the cavalry, and too shallow for the vessels ; and in eveiy age, 
under the German Cassars, the lands of the republic have been 
clearly distinguished from the kingdom of Italy. But the in- 

40 'llje cnisade and reigns of the counts^bf Flanders, Baldwin and his brother 
Henry* are the subject of a particular history by the Jesuit Doutremms (Constanti- 
nopolis Belgica, I'urnaci, 1638, in 4to), whiqh I have only seen with the eyes d 
Ducange. .. 

^ History* &c. voL in. p. 469-471. 

42 The foundation and indep^dence of Venice, and Pepin’s invasion* aredis^ 
cussed by Pagi ^Cntica, tom. iii. a.d. 810, No, 4* &c.} and Beretti jT)4sserL 
ChOFograph. Itahse medii ^vi, in Muratori, Senpt. tom. x. p. 153). The two 
critics have % slight bias, the Frenchman adverse, the Italian favou^le, to the 
republic. 
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habitatitas of Venice were considered by themselves, by stranglers, 
and by their sovereigns, as an inalienable portion of the Greek 
empire ; in the ninth and tenth centuries, the proofs of their 
subjection are numerous and unquestionable ; and the vain titles, 
the servile honoui's, of the Byzantine court, so ambitiously soli- 
cit^ by their dukes, would have degraded the magistrates of a 
free people. But the bands of this dependence, which was never 
aiisolute or rigid, were imperceptibly relaxed by the ambition 
of Venice and the weakness of Constantinople. Obedience was 
softened into respect, privilege ripened into prerogative, and the 
freedom of domestic government was fortified by the independ- 
ence of foreign dominion. The maritime cities of Istria and 
Dalmatia bowed to the sovereigns of the Adriatic ; and, when 
they armed against the Normans iu the cause of Alexius, the 
emperor applied, not to the duty of his subjects, but to the grati- 
tude and generosity of his faithful allies. The sea was their 
patrimony;'^ the western parts of the Mediterranean, from Tus- 

^ When the son of Charlemagne asserted his right of sovereignty, he was answered 
by the loyal Venetians, Stc SovXot tlyat, tov 'Ffaft-aCmv /3aertAeo>5( Constantin. 

Porphyrogenit. de Administrat. Imperii, pars iu a *5?8, p. 85) ; and the report of 
the jxth establishes the fact of the xth century, which is confirmed by the embassy 
of L/iutprand of Cremona. The annual tribute, which the emperor allows them to 
pay to the king of Italy, alleviates, by doubling, their servitude ; but the hateful 
word SoCXot must be translated, as in the charter of 827 (Laugier, Hist, de Vcnise, 
tom, i, p. 67, &c.), by the softer appellation cAsubditi, at Jt deles, [The relation of 
Venice to the Empire has been most recently investigated by E. Lentz, He es- 
tablishes the actual, not merely formal, dependence of Venice on Constantinople up 
to about the years 836-40(005 VerhaltnissVenedigs zu Byzanz ; Th. 1., Venedig als 
byzantinische Provinz, 1891), About that time the weakness of the Eastern Empire 
enabled Venice gradually to work her way to a position of independence. By 
military expeditions, undertaken on her own account, against the Slavonic pirates 
of the Adriatic and the Saracens who carried their depredations to Dalmatia and 
the northern part of the Eastern Riviera, and by entering into independent com- 
pacts with the neighbourii^ cities of Italy, Venice changed her condition from that 
of a province to that of a r^sjponsible power, and, when the Eastern Empire regained 
strength under Basil, it was impracticable to recall her to her former subordinate 
position, and the Emperors were perforce content with a nominal subjection. The 
man whose policy achieved this result was the Doge Peter Tradonicus. (Lentz, 
Der alimahliche Uebergang Venedigs von faktischer zu noraineller Abhsingigkeit 
von Byzanz, in Byz. Zeitsclu iiu p. 64 sqq. r894.) The earliest independent treaty 
made by Vemce was the Pactum Lc^jharii of 840 : a treaty not with the Emperor 
Lothar, but with a number of Italian cities under the auspices of Lothar (see A. 
Fama, Die Vertrkge der Kaiser mit Venedig bis zum Jahre, 983 : in Suppl. I. to 
the Mittheilungen des Inst, flir dsterm Geschichtsforschung, 1881 ; and for the text 
Romania, Storia documentata di Venezia, 1. 356)- For the Interrelations of Venice 
with the Eastern Empire, especially m the 12th century, see, C, Neumann in Byz. 
Zeitsch. i p, 366 sqq, ; and for the development of Venetian commerce, and the 
bearings thereon ol the Golden Bulls granted by the Emperors, Heyd, Histoire du 
commerce du levant au moyen 4 ge, 1885,] 

** Bee the xxvth and xxxth dissertations of the Antiquitates Medii Aftvi of Muratori 
From Anderson’s History of Commerce, I understand that the Venetians did not 
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c&ny to indeqd jfdwidoned to thoir of Pisa 

and Genoa ; but tbe Venetians acquired an early and lu<^i^ve 
share of the commerce of Greece and Egypt* Their licli'^ in^ 
creased with the increasing demand of Europe ; their 
tiires of silk and glass, perhaps the institution of their bank, are 
of high antiquity ; and they enjoyed the fruits of their ixnli^ry 
in the magnificence of public and private life. To assert, her fla|^ 
to avenge her injuries, to* protect the freedom of navigation, the 
republic could launch and man a fleet of an hundred galleys ; 
and the Greeks, the Saracens, and the Normans were encountered 
by her naval «arms. The Franks of Syria were assisted by the 
Venetians in the reduction of the sea-coast ; but their sseal was, 
neither blind nor disinterested ; and, in ^he conquest of Tyre, 
they shared the sovereignty of a city, the first seat of the com- 
merce of the world. The policy of Venice was marked by the 
avarice of a trading, and the insolence of a maritime power ; yet 
her ambition was prudent; nor did she often forget that, if armed 
galleys were the effect and safeguard, merchant-vessels were the 
cause and supply, of her greatness. In her religion she avoided 
the schism of the Greeks, without yielding a servile obedience 
to the Roman poiitilT ; ^nd a free intercourse with the infidels of 
every clime appears to have allayed betimes the fever of super- 
stition. Her primitive government was a loose mixture of de- 
mocracy and monarchy ; the. doge was elected by the votes of 
the general assembly : as long as he was popular and successful, 
he reigned with the pomp and authority of a prince ; but in the 
frequent revolutions of the state he was deposed, or banished, or 
slain, by the justice or injustice of the multitude. The twelR^h 
centuiy^ produced the first rudiments of the wise and jealous aris- 
tocracy, wliieh has reduced the doge to a pageant, and the pei^le 
to a cypher*^^ 

trade to England before the year 1323. The most flourishing state of their wealth 
and coronierce m the beginning of the xvth century is ^preeably described by the 
Abfo6 I>ubos (Hist, de la Eiguc de Cambray, tom. 11. p. 44^-480), 

The Venetians have been slow in writing and publiLhmg their history. Their 
most ancient monuments are^ i. The rude Chi’onicle (perhaps) of John Sagorninus 
(Veneria. 1765, in 8vo), which represents thefetate and manners of Venice in the 
year ro08. (Johannes was chaplain of the Doge Peter II. , at the beginning of the 
nth century* The name Sagorninus is due tql^ eiTor as to the authorship* The 
chronicle has fc^en c<.hted by Montneolo m the Fonti per la stoi la d'ltaha. Cronache 
Veneriane aniich. i. p. 594^^$/-. i89a3 2. The larger history of the doge (1342- 
1354), Andrew Dandolo, published for the first time in the xiith tom. of MuraiprL 
A.D* 1738. pi. Sunonbfdd, Andrews Daiidolo und seme Oeschichtswerke, 
lire History of Venice, by the Abb <5 Laugier (Paris, 1728), is a work of some merit, 
winch I have chiefly used for the constitutional part. [Dam’s Histoire de Venibe 
is most convenient for general reference. Romania’s Stpria documentata di Veneaito 
hifthlv snokef' of,] 
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WlieH the six ambassadors of the French pilgrims arrived at 
Venice, they were hospitably entertained in the palace of St. 
Mark by the reigning duke ; his name was Henry Dandoio ; ^ 
and he shone in the last period of human life as one of the most 
illustrious characters of the time. Under the weight of years, 
ai^d after the loss of his eyes,^^ Dandoio retained a sound under- 
standing and a manly courage ; the snirit of an hero, ambitious 
to signalise his reign by some memor^le exploits ; and the wis- 
dom of a patriot, anxious to build his fame on the glory and 
advantage of his country. He praised the bold enthusiasm and 
liberal confidence of the barons and their deputies : in such a 
cause, and with such associates, he should aspire, were he a pri- 
vate man, to terminate his life ; but he was the servant of the 
republic, and some delay was requisite to consult, on this arduous 
business, the judgment of his colleagues. The proposal of the 
French was first debated by the six sages who had been recently 
appointed to control the administration of the doge ; it was next 
disclosed to the forty members of the council of state ; and finally 
communicated to the legislative assembly of four hundred and 
fifty representatives, who were annually chosen in the six quarters 
of the city. In peace and war, the ddge was still the chief of 
the republic ; bis legal authority was supported by the personal 
reputation of Dandoio ; his arguments of public interest were 
Imlanced and approved ; and he vas authorised to inform the 
ambassadors of the following conditions of the treaty.^® It was 
proposed that the crusaders should assemble at Venice, on the 
feast of St. John of the ensuing year ; that flat-bottomed vessels 
should be prepared for four thousand five hundred horses, and 


^ Henry Dandoio was eighty-four at his election (a.d. 1192), and ninety-seven 
at his death (a.d. 1205) (jprobably not quite so old]. See the Observations of Du- 
cange snr Villehardoum, No, 204- But this extraordinary longevity is not observed 
by the original writers ; nor does there exist another example of an hero near an 
hundred years of age. Theophrastus might afford an instance of a writer of ninety- 
nine j instead of ^v»'€vii#eo»'ra{Proc3em. ad Character.), I am much inclined to read 

with his last editor Fischer, and the first thoughts of Casaubon. It is 
scarcely possible that the powers of the mind and body should support themselves 
till such a period of life. 

^ Hie modern Venetians (Lauder, tom. ii. p. 119) accuse the emperor Manuel ; 
but the calumny is refuted by VillehSirdouin and the old writers, who suppose that 
Dandoio lost hrs eyes by a wound (No. 34, and Ducange). * 

^ See the original treaty in the Chronicle of Andrew Dandoio, p. 323-326, fit 
was agreed that Egypt should be the object of attack (see above, p, 380). A special 
reason Cor this decision is said by Gunther (in Riant’s Exuviae Sacrae, i. yi)to have 
beat the distress then prevailing in Egypt owing to the fact that the Nile had not 
risen fer five years.l 
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niii% thousand squires, with a numuer of ships suffioi^t for the 
^mbarhation of fohr thousand five hundred knights and twenty 
thousand foot ; that during a term of nine months they shquld 
be supplied with provisions, and transported to whatsoever epa$t 
the service of God and Christendom should require ; and that 
the republic should join the armament with a squadron of 6|ty 
galleys. It was required that the pilgrims should pay, before 
their departure, a sum of eighty-five thousand marks of 4lver; 
and that all conquests, by sea and land, should be equally divided 
among the confederates- The terms were hard ; but the emer- 
gency was pressing, and the French barons were not less profuse 
of money than of blood. A general assembly was convened to 
ratify the treaty ; the stately chapel and palace of St. Mark ' 
were filled with ten thousand citizens ; and the noble deputies 
were taught a new lesson of humbling themselves before the 
majesty of the people. " Illustrious Venetians/' said the marshal 
of Champagne, ** we are sent by the greatest and most powerfill 
barons of France, to implore the aid of the masters of the sea 
for the deliverance of Jerusalem. They have enjoined us to faE 
prostrate at your feet ; nor will we rise from the ground till you 
have promised to avenge with us the injuries of Christ/’ The 
eloquence of their words and tears,^^ their martial aspect and 
suppliant attitude, were applauded by an universal shout ; as it 
were, says Jeffrey, by the sound of an earthquake. The vener- 
able doge ascended the pulpit, to urge their request by those 
motives of honour and virtue which alone can be offered to a 


piAwjii. A.D. popular assembly ; the treaty was transcribed on parcliment, at- 
tested with oaths and seals, mutually accepted by the weeping 
and joyful representatives of France and Venice, and dispatched 
to Rome for the approbation of Pope Innocent the Third.®® Two 
thousand marks w^ere borrowed of the merchants for the first 


expenses of the armament. Of the six deputies, two repassed 
the Alps to announce their success, while their four companions 
made a fruitless trial of the zeal and emulation of the republics 
of Genoa and Pisa. 


^ A reader of Villehardomn must observe the frequent tears of the marshal a»d 
his brother knights. Sachiez que la ot Tuamte lerme plor^e de (No. 17) ; 
mult plorant {thif ) , mainte lerme plor^e (No. 34) ; si ©rent mult piti6 «t plore* 
rent mult durentent (No. 60) ; 1 ot mamte lerme plor^ de pit^ (No, itoa). They 
weep on every occasion of grief, joy, or devotion. 

[Innocent appro\ed with reserve (for he distrusted Venice, with good reason^, 
making a special condition that no Christian town should be attacked- Cp. Gesta 
Innocentu, 84,<5 
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I%e execiitioii of the treaty was still opposed by 
diffioofties and delays.^* • The marehal, on his retutn to Troy^)S>^^^. 
was ^embraced and approved by Thibaut, count of Chaihpagnej, 
who had been unanimously chosen general of the confederates, 

But the health of that valiant youth already declined, and soon 
becsame hopeless ; and he deplored the untimely fate which eoh- 
demned him to expire, not in a field of battle, but on a bed of 
sickness. To his brave and numerous vassals the dying prince 
distributed his treasures ; they swore in his presence to accomplish 
his vow and their own ; but some there were, says the marshal, who 
accepted his gifts and forfeited their word. The more resolute 
champions of the cross held a parliament at Soissons for the elec- 
tion of a new general ; but such was the incapacity, or jealousy, 
or reluctance, of the princes of France that none could be found 
both able and willing to assume the conduct of the entei’prise. 

They acquiesced in the choice of a stranger, of Boniface, marquis ® 

of Motttferrat, descended of a race of heroes, and himself of con- 
spicuous fame in the wars and negotiations of the times ; nor 
could the piety or ambition of the Italian chief decline this 
honourable invitation. After visiting the French court, where 
he was received as a friend and kinsmflh, the marquis, in the 
(Church of Soissons, was invested with the cross of a pilgrim and 
the staff of a general ; and immediately repassed the Alps, to 
prepare for the distant expedition , of the East.^^ About the 
festival of the Pentecost, he displayed his banner, and marched 
towards Venice at the head of the Italians : be was preceded or 


[In the meantime Venice had played the Crusaders false It had been agreed 
that the object of the expedition was to be Egypt. During the months which elapsed 
between the treaty with the Crusaders (Maich, 1201) and the date they were to 
assemble at Vemce (June 24, 1202), the Republic negotiated with the Sultan of Egypt ; 
her envoys concluded a tre^y with him on May 13, 1202, and it was ratified at Venice 
m July. By this treaty, Venice undertook that the Ciusade should not attack 
%ypt, and received m return important concessions : a quarter m Alexandria, and 
the privilege that all pilgrims who visited the Holy Sepulchre under her protection 
shomd be safe (a privilege of great pecuniary value). It is clear that this treaty, 
carefully concealed, proves tjiat the diversion of the F ourth Crusade was a deliberate 
plan and not an accident. 7 'he treaty was first exposed by Hopf { Ersch und Gruber, 
EniEyklopadie, vol. 85, p. 188). It is mentioned by Emoul (William of Tyre’s Con- 
tinuator)* Eecueil, vol. 2, p. 250.3 

®®By a victory (A*ix 1191) over tl^ citizens of Asti, by a crusade to Palestine, 
and by an embassy from the pope to the German princes ( Muraton, Annah d' Italia, 
tom. X. p, 1%, afooj 

[Boniface of Mcntferrat went in October, 120X, to the court of Philip of Swabia, 
who was son-m-law of Isaac Angelas ; and he remained there till the first months 
of iao2. When he departed with an embassy to Pope Innocent to plead at Rome the 
cause of young Alexius, (See Gesta Innoceniii, 84.) At Philip's c<^rt a plot was 
hatchiSd. See below, note 63 ] 

voii. VI. 25 
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followed liy the of Ffaoider^ amd Hlois^ aiwl^ the isioa^ 

toeetaMe Imrocig of I^Vaoee ; hnd their numbers ^ere isweMWt% 
the pSlgitoisof G4ii?many,^ whose object and motives 
tov their own. The Venetians had folflilled^ and even 
their engagements ; stables were construct^ fear the holhs^^ ahd 
barracks for the troops ; the magaasines were abundantly 
Ished with forage and pro^visions ; and the fleet of transpoH%al&l$% 
and ^galleys was ready to hoist sail, as soon as the rhpttblic had ^ 
ceived the price of the freight and armament.^^ But th^t prioe far 
exceeded the wealth of the crusaders who were assembled at 
Venice. The Flemings, who^^e obedience to their court was 
taryand precarious, had embarked in their vessels for the Imigiuatl^ 
gation of the ocean and Mediterranean ; and many of the ffench 
and Italians had preferred a cheaper and more convenient passage 
from Marseilles and Apulia to the Holy Land. Bach ' pilgTlTfri 
might eom]plain that, after he had furnished his own Contributiim, 
he was made responsible for the deficiency of his absent toethren : 
the gold and silver plate of the chiefs, which they freely delivered 
to the treasury of St. Mark, was a generous but inadequate sacri- 
fice ; and, after all their efroi*ts, thirty-four thousand marks 
still wanting to compile the stipulated sum. The obstacle was 
removed by the policy and patriotism of the doge,^ who pro* 
posed to the barons that, if they would join their arms in redact- 
ing some revolted cities of Dalmatia, he would expose his person 
in the holy war, and obtain from the republic a long ittdulgenec^ 
till some wealthy conquest should afford the means of eatldyihg 
the debt. After much scruple and hesitation, they chose rather 
to accept the offer than to relinquish tiie enterprise ; and tlm fiixt 

®*Bee the crusade of the Germans m the Histona C. P. of Gantfier tCstChii 
Antiq, Lect tom iv. p. v, viu.), who celebrates the pilgrimage of bts abbi^ afaTtiltj 
one of the preaching rivals of Fulk of Nemlly. His monasteryt the CiSlie9reia» 
ordei, was situate in the diocese of Basil. [Gunther was prior of P^® m Elsas** 
I'lie work has been separately edited by the Count de Riant, 1:875.3 

**[The price was 4 marks a horse and 2 a man ; Which, reckoning the turtle at 
52 fram®, amounts to j^i8o,ooo Pears, Fall of Cons antinople, p. n34:.3 

[According to Robert de Clari, the Venetians kept the Crusaders iin]^tis 0 n< 5 <i 
in the island of S. Niccolb di Lido, and applied the screw of starvation* 
proposals were then made ; the first was, that the expedition shonld start ifei^ th^ 
Ikst, and that the spoil of the first city d'ovtremer which they attael^ he 

appropriated to pay the debt to Venice , the second was th^ should tie 
tacked, but this was confided only to the chiefs and concealed from the mass of 
the host , until they reached the doomed city* The account m the text, which 
sents the enterpnst' against Zara as started for the purpose of accommo^ljtog'die 
difficulty, and the Venetians as honestly prepared at this stage to ^ 

Crusaders to *he East, provided they were paid. ® the account whttdt ViUe^fd»ui» 
successfully imoosed upon the world.} 
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Ifea fleet eiiifl army were directed against 
stroi^ the Scl«tvoman coast, which hai remmtieed its 

kg^ee to Vmim and implored the protection of the king of 
The crmaders burst the chain or boom erf the hai> 
hoiir ; landed thcar horses, troops^ and military engines ; and com- 
peUed the inhabitants, after a defence of five days, to surrender 
at ato^tmn | their lives were spared, but the revolt was punished ckov. 3*3 
by the pillage of their houses and the demolition of their walls. 

The season was far advanced ; the French and Venetians resolved 
to pass l^e winter in a secure harbour and plentiful country ; but 
iheir repose was disturbed by national and tumultuous quarrels 
of the soldiers and mariners. The conquest of Zara had scattered 
•the seeds of discord and scandal ; the arms of the allies had been 
stained in their outset with the blood, not of infidels, but of Chris- 
tians ; the king of Hunga 3 :y and his new subjects were themselves 
enlisted under the banner of the cross, and the scruples of the 
devout were magnified by the fear or lassitude of the reluctant 
pilgrims* The pcq>e had excommunicated the false crusaders, 
who had pillaged and massacred their brethren ; and only the 
marquis Bonikee and Simon of Montfort escaped these spiritual 
thunders ; the one by his absence from^the siege, the other by 
his final departure fkim the camp. Innocent might absolve the 
simple and submissive penitents of France ; but he was provoked 
by the stubborn reason of the Venefians, who refused to confess 
theijr guilt, to accept their pardon, or to allow, in their temporal 
concerns, the interposition of a priest. 

The assembly of such fonnidable powers by sea and land had Amw»o« of 
revived the hopes of young Alexius ; and, both at Venice and with 
Zara, he solicited the arras of the crusaders for his own restora- 

alexins 


*^Jai^^6ra, now liSafa, a Roman colony, which acknowledged Augustus for 
Its parent. It is now only two miles round, and contains five or six thousand in- 
habitants; but the fortifications are strong, and it is joined to the mainland by a 
Wdge. See the travels of the two companions, Spon and Wbeler (Voyage de 
Oalmatie, deGr^, &c. tom. i. p. 64-70; Journey into Greece, p. 8-14); the last 
of whom, by mistaking Smtertla for Sestertii^ values an arch with statues and 
columns at twelve pounds. If in his time there were no trees near 2ara, the cherry- 
trees were not yet planted which prothice our incomparable marasquin. 

^ICatona (Hist. Critica Reg. Hungarim, Stirpis Arpad. tom. iv. p. 536 558) 
collects all the facts and testimonies most adverse to the conquerors of Zara. 

*^See the whole transaction, and the sentiments of the pope, in the Epistles of 
tnnooent III, Gesta, c. 86-88. 

® A pioflem reader is surprised to hear of the valet de Constantinople, as 
Wned in young Alexius on account of his youth, like the infants of Spam, and 
w jter of the Romans. The pages and valets of the knights were 

as noble as themselves (VUlehardouin and Pucange, No. 36), 
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tion amd his fathe/«^ dfellvsemnoe* The royal yotith 
meiidea hy Philip,* Hng G^rmmy ; ^ hist prayers aod pmmm 
excited the compassion of the camp ; and his canse was enpihifiieed 
and pleaded 1^ the marqnis of Montferrat®® and the 
Venice. A donble alliance and the dignity of 
connected^ with the Imperial family the two elder brofiati^^cif 
Bonifacse he expected^ to derive a kingdom fiom the impsr^ 

tant service ; and the more generous ambition of Dandolo was 
eager to secure the inestimable benefits of trade and dominion 
that might accrue to his country.®^ Their influence procured 
a favourable audience for -the ambassadors of Alexius; and, if 
the magnitude of his offers excited some suspicion, the motives 
and rewards which he displayed might justify the delay aid* 
diversion of those forces which had been consecrated to the 
deliverance of Jerusalem. He promised, in his own and his 
father’s name, that, as soon as they should be seated on the 
throne of Constantinople, they would terminate the long schism 
of the Greeks, and submit themselves and their people to the 
lawful supremacy of the Roman church. He engaged to ?e^ 
compense the labours and merits of the crusaders by the im^ 
mediate payment of two hundred thousand marks of silver j to 
accompany them in person to Egypt ; or, if it should be judgefl 
more advantageous, to maintain, during a year, ten thousand 

The Emperor Isaac, is styled Villehatdoum, Sursac (No. 35, &c.)v 
may derived from the trench .St/e, or the Greek Kwp (Kvpto«) melted into kfe 
proper name [from Stre for Kvp could not become Sur ) ; thefartliei' corTniaioiiS of 
Tursac and Conserac will instruct us what licence may have been used in old 

dynasties of Assyria and Egypt. 

[Whose court he visited a.D. lasi.] 

^ [1 he conduct of the Marquis of Montferrat was not more ingenuous than tMt 
ofI>andolo, He was, no more than Dandolo, a genuine crusader ; he tised the 
crusaders for his ov, n purpose, and that purpose was, from the beginning, to lesitom 
Alexius. 1 he plan IV as arranged during the winter at the court of Phdip of Swabia, 
to which Alexius had betaken himself after his escape from Constantinople ; Boni- 
late, as we have seen, w-as there too (above, p, 385 note 53); and there can be no 
doubt that there vi as a complete understanding between them. Cp. Gesta InnO- 
neniii, S 3 Philip nursed the dream of a union of the eastfsm and the western empires. 
Thus Borutace and I>Andolo (for different reasons) agieed on the policy of div^mg 
their exj^mou to Constantinople long before it started; they hoc^winked the 
mass of the cmsadeis , ind the difficulties about payment were pressed only for 
the purpose of accomplishing the ultimate object.] 

w Remit r and ''Jonrad the foimer marned Mana, daughter of the Emperor 
Manuel Conmenus , the latter wws the husband of Theodora Angela, sfeter m Ihe 
Emperors T^aao \nd Alexius Conrad abandoned the Greek court and princess f<^ 
the gloiy of dclendmg Tyre agam&t Saladm (Ducange, Fam. Byzant. p. tB% 20^}. 

Nicetas (m Akxio Comneno, I m. c. gs) accuses the doge and Venetians as 
the first authlFS of the war against Constantinople, and considers only US a 

«»ri3 «T##MiT4 the aiiival and ishamcful offers of the royal exile. 
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mmh during his life, five himdred knights, for the serfiee 
fof the Holy LanA These tempting eonditidns were> accepted 
' by die teptthiie of Venice ; and the eloquence of the doge and 
maiquls peisuaded the counts of Flanders, Blois, and St, Fol, 
with e%ht barons of France, to join in the glorious enterprise, 

A ^treaty of offensive and defensive alliance was confirmed by 
thdir oaths and seals; and each individual, according to his 
situation imd character, was swayed By the hope of public or 
private advantage ; by the honour of restoring an exiled monarch ; 
or by the sincere and probable opinion that their efforts in Pales- 
tine would be feuitless and unavailing, and that the acquisition 
of Constantinople must precede and prepare the recovery of 
‘Jerusalem. But they were the chiefs or equals of a valiant 
band of freemen and volunteers, who thought and acted for 
themselves ; the soldiers and clergy were divided ; and, if a 
large majority subscribed to the alliance, the numbers and 
argument of the dissidents were strong and respectable.^^ The 
boldest hearts were appalled by the report of the naval 
power and impregnable strength of Constantinople ; and their 
apprehensions were disguised to the world, and perhaps to 
themselves, by the more decent objections of religion and 
duty. They alleged the sanctity of a vow, which had drawn 
them from their families and homes to rescue the holy sepulchre ; 
nor should the dai*k and crooked counsels of human policy divert 
them from a pursuit, the event of which was in the hands of 
the Almighty. Their first offence, the attack of Zara, had been 
severely punished by the reproach of their conscience and the 
censures of the pope ; nor would they again imbrue their hands 
in the blood of their fellow-Christians. The apostle of Rome 
had pronounced ; nor would they usurp the right of avenging 
with the sword the schism of the Greeks and the doubtful 
usurpation of the Biyzaiitine monarch. On these principles or 
pretences, many pilgrims, the most distinguished for their valour 
^d piety, withdrew from the camp ; and their retreat was less 
pernicious than the open or secret opposition of a discontented 
party, that laboured, on evgry occasion, to separate the army 
and disappoint the enterprise. 

Notwithstanding this defection, the departure of the fleet and 
army was vigorously pressed by the Venetians, ^hose zeal forj^^^ST 

Villebatxioulii audl Gunther represent the sentiments o£ the two parties. The 
ahbca Martin left the army at Zara, proceeded to Palestine, was sent ambassador 
to CoQ^ante^le, and bSarae a reluctant witness of the second sie^ 
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the service of the • royal youtfe cdncealed a Jhst 
his (smily* ftey were niortlfifed By the^#ecem*|ji*i- 

ference whieti had been given to Pis^^ the rival' of 
they had a long arrear of debt and injury to litjuidAte' MWWhii 
By^aptine court ; and Dandolo might not discourage |:h!e i^Ollutef 
tale that Be had been deprived of his eyes by the ^ etap^^pldr 
Manuel, who perfidiously violated the sanctity of an aih|i4l(Sadi5^. 
A similar armament, for ages, had not rode the Adriatic ; It w&s 
composed of one hundred and twenty flat-bottomed Vessels Or 
pahmiers for the horses, two hundred and forty trahs|KUts 
filled with men and arms ; seventy store-ships ladCn with 
provisions; and fifty stout galleys, well prepared for tJt^B 
cotmter of an enemy.®^ While the wind was favoufablfe, the* 
sky serene, and the water smooth, every eye >Vas fi^fied li^th 
wonder and delight on the scene of military and naval pduip 
which overspread the sea. The shields of the knights AUil 
squires, at once an ornament and a defence, were arranged OU 
either side of the ships ; the banners of the nations and mmltfes 
were displayed from the stern ; our modem artillery was suppled 
by three hundred engines for casting stones and darts; the 
fatigues of the way were cheered with the sound of mitSlc; 
and the spirits of the adventurers were raised by the muttiki 
assurance that forty thousand Christian heroes were equkl to 
the conquest of the world.^^ In the navigation fi*om Venice 
and Zara, the fleet was successfully steered by the skill atid 
experience of the Venetian pilots ; at Durazzo the confederate* 
first landed on the territory of the Greek empire ; the isle of 


^ The bjrth and dignity of Andrew Dandolo gave hira tbe motive and 
Of searching in the archives of Venice the memorable story of his 
H*s brevity seems to accuse the copious and more recent narratives of SahMo 
(in Mnraton, Script. Rerum Italicamm, tom. xx.), BlohduSi Sabeliks®^, tod 
Rhamnusnia ^ 

Villehardoum, No. 62. His feelings and expressions are origmal^ lie 
weeps, but he rejoices m the glories and penis of wai^with a spirit unknoto tb st 
gtoentary writer. 

^ In this voyage, almost all the geographical names are corrupted by fhcXtdteiSN 
The modern apjtoation of Chalcis, and Euboea, is denved froth ifs 

which dishonours our maps (d*Anv|He;,^Qdc^;|:aphie 
Ancona, tom. 1. 263). [Negroponte is a corruption of kvfnvor (diwed 

<rri Nvii|M«r«r) With an attempt to make sense in the spirit of popmaf etyihc^My J 
negroponte, ** black bndge,*’ being suggested to Italians by the bridge of 
connecting the island with the mainland. But we also find the intehmedUalh feshn 
in the letters of Pope Innocent). It is remarkable that hi 
centuiy the of Chalcis (or the whole island ?) is called fsce 

Porphyr, de Caer. it. , c. 44, p. 657* ^ 4 px***^ Xfiy irw), aoimrehtly frohi ^ 



aflTorded a station and repose ; they^ doubled, witfiout 
aceidtpi^Lf, perilous cape of Malea, the ‘southern* point of 
Fd^c^nnosus, tjie Morea ; made a descent in the i^an<5|a of 
N^mpont wd Andros; and cast anchor at Abydus, on the 
AsWIic sido of the Hellespont, These preludes of conquest 
were ejssy apd bloodless ; the Greeks of the provinces, without 
or courage, were crushed by an irresistible force ; the 
presence of the lawful heir might justify their obedience ; and 
it was rewarded by the modesty and discipline of the Latins. 
As they penetrated through the Hellespont, the magnitude of 
their niavy was compressed in a narrow channel ; and the face 
of the watej*S was darkened with innumerable sails. They again 
• expanded in i:Ue bason of the Propontis, and traversed that 
pl^d sea> till they approached the European shore, at the 
abbey of St. Stephen, three leagues to the west of Constan- 
tinople* The prudent doge dissuaded them from dispershig 
them$|elv^s in a populous and hostile land ; and, as their stock 
of provisions was reduced, it was resolved, in the season of har- 
vest, to replenish their store-ships in the fertile islands of the 
Propontis* With this resolution they directed their course ; but 
a strong gale and their own impatience drove them to the 
eastward ; and so near did they run to the shore and city that 
s^me volleys of stones and darts were exchanged between the 
ships and the rampart. As they passed along, they gazed with 
admiration on the capital of the East, or, as it should seem, of 
the earth, rising from her seven hills, and towering over the 
continents of Europe and Asia. The swelling domes and lofty 
spires of five hundred palaces and churches were gilded by the 
sun an4 reflected in the waters ; the walls were crowded with 
soldiers and spectators, whose numbers they beheld, of whose 
temper they were ignorant ; and each heart was chilled by the 
reflection t^t, since the beginning of the world, such an enter- 
prise had never been undertaken by such an handful of warriors. 
Bui the momentary apprehension was dispelled by hope and 
valour ; irnid every man, says the marshal of Champagne, glance^ 
his eye pn the sword or lancq which he must speedily use in the 
glorious conflict.’^^ The Latins cast anchor before Chalcedon; 

[A| Coc£&, Alexias jomed the array as a of Boa^ace ; aad h^rc the 

was dearly brought before tbe Crusaders aad hotly debated ia an 
See Bobert 4e Cia«» § 3«» 33*] 

qae il ae ot si hardi cui ie cuer ne fremist (c. 67 ). - . . Chascaias 
ae^g^rdoit ses £Mrraes . * . que par teais ea aroot mestier (c. 68 jM| £kich h* the 
honesty of emawne t 
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th^ liiariiiers only ,i«r€re left in the vessels ; the soldiet«, 
j^nd aims Ivere safely landed ; and, in the luxury of an 
]^alace, the baron^ tasted the first-fruits of their sneehsS.. ,On 
tli^ third day, the fleet and army moved towards Sent^, 
Asiatic suburb of Constantinople ; a detachment of Oreek hoi^ 
was stnprised and defeated by fourscore French knight^ ; 
in a halt of nine days, tljp camp was plentifully supplied with 
forage and provisions. 

rmiUeM In felaling the invasion of a great empire, it may seem strange 

tbfwftpJrSf fhat I have not described the obstacles which should have 
checked tht progress of the ^strangers. The Greeks, in trUlij^ 
were an un warlike people ; but they were rich, industrious, and 
subject to the will of a single man, had that man been capable 
of fear when his enemies were at a distance, or of courage when 
they approached his person. The first rumour of his nephew*s 
alliance with the French and Venetians was despised by the 
usurper Alexius ; his flatterers persuaded him that in his con- 
tempt he was bold and sincere ; and each evening, in the doSe 
of the banquet, he thrice discomfited the barbarians of the 
West, These barbarians had been justly terrified by the report 
of his naval power ; and the sixteen hundred fishing-boat^ of 
Constantinople could have manned a fleet to sink them in the 
Adriatic, or stop their entrance in the mouth of the Hellespont^ 
But all force may be annihilated by the negligence of the prince 
and the venality of his ministers. The great duke, or admiral, 
made a scandalous, almost a public auction of the sails, the 
masts, and the rigging ; the royal forests were reserved for the 
more important purpose of the chase ; and the trees, sayS Nice- 
tas, were guarded by the eunuchs like the groves of religious 
worship.^® From this dream of pride Alexius was awakened 
by the siege of Zara and the rapid advances of the Latins ; al 
soon as be saw the danger was real, he thought it inevltaMe# 
and liis vain presumption was lost in abject despondency imd 
despair. He suffered these contemptible barbarians to pitch 
their camp in the sight of the palace ; dhd his apprOhensioi^ 
were thinly disguised by the pomp and menace of a suppliant 
embassy. The sovereign of the Romans was astonish^ (his 

t 

Eaudto urbem plus m solis navibus piscatorem abundare, quad jIIos ia toWJ 
pavlgio, Habebat enim miUe et sexcentas piscatonas naves . . , BeUicas autem 
sive mercalorias haU’bani infinitae multitudmts et portum tutisdmnm* 

Hist. C. l\ c. 8. p, 30 

Si Km Seo^vrevruiv nufivuStitruif 
Nicetas an Alex, Comaieno, 1 . in c. 9, p. 348. 
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wore instmeted to say) at the hostile appearance 
of the atrangei^. If these pilgrims were sincere in their vow 
for the delivers^nce of Jerusalem^ his voice must applaud^ and 
his tteesures should assist, their pious design ; but, should they 
dare to invade the sanctuary of empire, their numbers, were 
they ten times more considerable, should not protect them irom 
his just resentment. The answer of ^he doge and barons was 
simple and magnanimous : " In the cause of honour and justice,^' 
they said, " we despise the usurper of Greece, his threats, and 
his offers* Our friendship and his allegiance are due to the 
lawful heir, to the young prince who is seated among us, and 
to his father, the emperor Isaac, who has been deprived of his 
’sceptre, his freedom, and his eyes, by the crime of an ungrate- 
ful brother. Let that brother confess his guilt and implore 
forgiveness, and we ourselves will intercede that he may be 
permitted to live in affluence and security. But let him not 
insult u$ by a second message ; our reply will be made in arms, 
in the palace of Constantinople.’' 

On the tenth day of their encampment at Scutari, the crusa-raMaffooith* 
ders prepared themselves, as soldiers and as Catholics, for the jSye™' 
passage of the Bosphorus. Perilous indeed was the adventure ; 
the stream was broad and rapid ; in a calm the current of the 
Euxine might drive down the liquid and unextinguishable fires 
of the Greeks ; and the opposite chores of Europe were de- 
fended by seventy thousand horse and foot in formidable array^^ 

On this memorable day, which happened to be bright and plea- 
sant, the Latins were distributed in six battles, or divisions ; the 
first, or vanguard, was led by the count of Flanders, one of the 
most powerful of the Christian princes in the skill and number 
of his cross-bows. The four successive battles of the French 
were cmnmanded bji his brother Henry, the counts of St. Pol 
and Blois, and Matthew of Montmorency, the last of whom was 
honoured by the voluntary service of the marshal and nobles of 
Champagne. The sixth division, the rear-guard and reserve of 
the army, was condudled by the marquis of Montferrat, at the 
head of the Germans and Iiorabards. The chargers, saddled, 
with their long caparisons dragging on the ground, were em- 
barked in the flat palanders ) and the knight^ stood by the 

tise version of Vigen^re I adopt the well-sounding word ^lander ^ which 
used, I beheve, in the Mediterranean. But had I written in French, I should 
pve preferred the original and expressive denomination of vessiers, or huissierSf 
trom the or door, winch was let down as a drawbridge ; but which, at sea, 
closed into the side of the ship {sec Ducange au ViUehardouin, No. 14, and 
Joinville, p. *7, 28, du Louvre), 
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Bides of tn coBiplete aitnotii’, their Uhltk^ Ta^eA^ 

and their laneas ip,, their hands* Their numerons of 

and archers occupied the transports ; and each' ^rana&?t 
was towed hy the strength and swiftness of agaEeyJ' TMsix 
divisions traversed the Bosphorus, without encoin^feril^ an 
enemy or an obstacle ; to land the foremost was wi^h^^to 
conquer or die was the resolution, of every division and ot every 
soldier* Jealous of the pre-eminence of danger, the htdjg^ts in 
their heavy armour leaped into the sea, when it rose h|gh as 
their girdle ; the serjeants and archers were animated hy their 
valour ; and the squires, letting down the drawbridges of 
palanders, led the horses to the shore. Before the s^nadrons, 
^ould mount, and form, and couch their lances, the sevibisly 
thousand Greeks had vanished from their sight ; the finiid 
Alexius gave the example to his troops ; and it was only by the 
plunder of his rich pavilions that the Latins were informed that 
they had fought against an emperor. In the first consternation 
of the flying enemy, they resolved, by a double attack, io open 
the entrance of the harbour. The tower of Galata,^^ in the sub- 
urb of Pera, was attacked and stormed by the French, while 
the Venetians assumed the more difficult task of forcing the 
boom or chain that was stretched from that tower to the ByzsUi- 
tine shore. After some fruitless attempts, their intrepid per- 
severance prevailed ; tweifty ships of war, the relics of xhe 
Grecian navy, were either sunk or taken ; the enormohs and 
massy links of iron were cut asunder by the shears, or broken 
by the weight of the galleys ; and the Venetian fleet, ^afe lind 
triumphant, rode at anchor in the port of Constantinople* By 


avoid the vague expressions of followers, &c , I iise, after Viliehar<|oili9» 
tfee word serjeants foi all horsemen who were not kni^ts There were ^eqeaijls 
at arms, and serjeants at law , and, if we visit the parade and Westtoinit#*baii» 
we may observe the strange result of the distinction (Ducange, Giossar. litiSlJtii 
S0fvtenies^ ^c. tom. vi. p. 226-231). 

It is needless to observe that on the subject Oa Gsdata, the chaift, Ilfeicahge 
Is accurate and full. Consult likewise the proper chaptors Of the C. p* Chfistwia 
of the same author. The inhabitants of C^lata were so vain and, 
they applied to themselves St. Paul's Epistle to the Galatians. Wfj® 

on the city side, close to the gate of St. Eugenms Part of the chmn ts Stnl 
presdnred in the ceurt of the church of St. I^ene. Cp, Mordtxnaxm, B^uissc 
graf^ique de Constantinople, p. 49.] 

^The vessel that broke the chain was named the Eagle, Aqntla (GaOifei* 
Chronicon. p. 322), which Blondus <de Gestis Venet.) has chaajgi^ into AepfiH 
the north wind. Bucange, Observations, hfa 83, maintains the latter resddiui? 
hut he had n^t seen the respectable text of I>andolo , nor did fee enou|^ coapasder 
the topography of the harbour. The sOuth-east wcyold have bem a inoto 
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^efeievements, a nemuaixt of twenty tbmsund I^tius 
soii<|it^ licence of besieging a capital which c^^ntained aboy^ 
four htfndr^d thousand inhabitants/® able, tliough not 'f^riUhig, 
to Mxm an the defence of their country* Such an acenunt 
iktouM indeed snpp^se a population of near two millions ; bnt, 
i^tever abatement may be required in the numbers of the 
Greeks, the 5eii^ of those numbers will equally exalt the fear- 
less spirit 0f their assailants. 

In the choice of the attack, the French and Venetians wereniwt«i«g* 
divided by their habits of life and warfare. The former affirmed SoSSSS? 
with trqth that Constantinople was most accessible on the side 
of the sea and the harbour. The latter might assert with honour ^ “ 
that they had long enough trusted their lives and fortunes to a 
hail bark and a precarious element, and loudly demanded a trial 
of knighthood, a firm ground, and a close onset, either on foot 
or horseback. After a prudent compromise, of employing the 
two nations by sea and land in the service best suited to their 
character, the fleet covering the army, they both proceeded from 
the entrance to the extremity of the harbour ; the stone-bridge 
of the river was hastily repaired ; and the six battles of the 
French formed their encampment agaiflst the front of the capital, 
the basis of the triangle which runs about four miles from the 
port to the PrppontisJ® On the edge of a broad ditch, at the 
foot of a lofty rampart, they had leisure to contemplate the dif- 
ficulties of their enterprise. The gates to the right and left of 
their ni^pw camp poured forth frequent sallies of cavalry and 
light infismby, which cut off their stragglers, swept the country 
of provisions, sounded the alarm five or six times in the course of 
each day, and compelled them to plant a palisade, and sink an 
entrenchment, for their immediate safety. In the supplies and 
convoys the Venetians had been too sparing, or the Franks too 
vca^acious; the uspaf complaints of hunger and scarcity were heard, 
wl perhaps felt; their stock of flour would be exhausted in three 

ceufe tiul howcs on plus (Villehardoum, No. 134) must be understood 
of men of a militaiy age. Le B^u (Hist, du Bas Empire, tom. xx. p. 417) allows 
CotiMWibople a imllion of inhabvtants* of whom 60,000 horse, and an mfimte 
nuin^ pf foot-soldiers. In ite present decay the capital of the Ottoman empire 
jnay contain 400,000 souls (Bell's ':^[mvels, vot 11. p. 401, 402 ) ; but, as the Turks 
np registers, and as cireumstancp are fallacious, it is imp«®^»ble to asmtam 
(Niebuhrv Voyage en Arabic* tom* i. p. 18, 19) the real populousness of their 
cities. 

• ^On fhe most correct plans of Constantinople, I know not how to measure more 
man 4000 paces* Yet Vdlehardoum computes the space at three leagues (No, 86), 

If were not deceived, he must reckon by the old Galhc league of paces. 

Which hught sUli i>e used m Champagne, 
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their dlilgiist of Mt meat tfempted to taaite the 
flesh of thfeir horses. The trembling usurper was supported by 
Theodore Lasoaris, his son-in-law, a valiant youth, who as|}ired 
to' save and to rule his country ; the Greeks, regardless of Itot 
country, were awakened to the defence of their religion ; but 
their firmest hope was in the strength and spirit of the Varan^au 
guards, of the Danes and English, as they are named in the WH- 
ters pf the times.®® After ten days* incessant labour the ground 
was levelled, the ditch filled, the approaches of the be^egcrs 
were regularly made, and two hundred and fifty engines of 
assault e:^cerc*ised their varioiis powers to clear the ramp^, to 
batter the walls, and to sap the foundations. On the first Jlp- 
pearanee of a breach the scaling-ladders were applied ; the num* 
bers that defended the vantage-ground repulsed and oppressed 
Ihe adventurous Latins; but they admired the resolution of 
fifteen knights and serjeants, who had gained the ascent, and 
maintained their perilous station till they were precipitated or 
Cjftayin made prisoners by the Imperial guards. On the side of the 
harbour, the naval attack was more successfully conducted hy the 
Venetians ; and that industrious people employed every resource 
that was known and practised before the invention of gun-powder. 
A double line, three bow-shots in front, was formed by the galleys 
and ships ; and the swift motion of the former was supported by 
the weight and loftiness of the latter, whose decks and pdops 
and turret were the platforms of military engines, that discharge 
their shot over the heads of the first line. The soldiers, who 
leapt from the galleys on shore, immediately nlanted and as* 
cended their scaling-ladders, while the large snips, advancing 
more slowly into the intervals, and loweringa drawbridge, Opened 
a way through the air from their masts to the rampatt. In the 
midst of the conflict, the doge, a venerable aj^d conspicuous form, 
stood aloft, in complete armour, on the prow of his galley. The 
great standard of St, Mark was displayed before him ; Ms threats, 
promises, and exhortations urged the dil^ence of the rowets > 
fus vessel Wiis the first that struck ; and Dandolo was Ihe first 
warrior on the shore. Tlie nationst-admired the magnanimity of 
the blind old man, without reflecting that his age and infirmities 
diminished the^^rice of life and enhanced the value of immortal 
glory. On a sudden, by an invisible hand (for the standard- 

guards, the Varangi, ai:e styled by ViUehardotiin (No. 89, 
et Daaow avfitcaleurs haches. Whatever had been their ongin» a pi&lHi 

could not be mistaken m the nations of which they were at tmttiiue composed 
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bear^ was probably slaio), the banner of the republic was •iixed 
m tile rampart ; twenty-five towers were rapidly oconpied ; and^ 
by the emel expedient of fire, the Greeks were driven from the 
a<yacent quarter. The doge had dispatched the intelligence of 
his success, when he was checked by the danger of his con- 
^deratC^^ Nobly declaring that he would rather die with the 
pilgrims than gain a victory by their destruction, Dandolo re- 
linquished his advantage, recalled fiis troops, and hastened to 
the scene of action. He found the six weary diminutive battles 
of the French encompassed by sixty squadrons of tlie Greek ca- 
valry, the least of which was more numerous than the largest of 
their divisions. Shame and despair had provoked Alexius to the 
last effort of a general sally ; but he was awed by the firm order 
and manly aspect of the Latins ; and, after skiimishing at a 
distance, withdrew his troops in the close of the evening. The 
silence or tumult of the night exasperated his fears ; and the 
timid usurper, collecting a treasure of ten thousand pounds of 
gold, basely deserted his wife, his people, and his fortune ; threw 
himself into a bark, stole through the Bosphorus, and landed in 
shameful safety in an obscure harbour of Thrace* As soon as 
they were apprised of his flight, the Greek nobles sought pardon 
and peace in the dungeon where the blind Isaac expected each 
hour the visit of the executioner. Again saved and exalted by 
the vicissitudes of fortune, the cagtive in his Imperial robes was 
replaced on the throne, and surrounded with prostrate slaves, 
whose real terror and affected joy he was incapable of discerning. 

At the dawn of day hostilities were suspended ; and the Latin 
chiels were surprised by a message from the lawful and reigning 
emperor, who was impatient to embrace his son and to reward 
his generous deliverers,®^ 

But these generous deliverers were unwilling to release their »a»tw*fcion 
hostage, till th^ Bad obtained from his father the payment, or piror SSw 
at least the promise, of their recompense. They chose four 
basi^dors, Matthew of Montmorency, our historian the marshal Jriify 
of Chiinpagne, and^wo Venetians, to congratulate the emperor. 

The gates were thrown op^ on their approach, the streets im 
both sides wei^ lined with the battle-axes of the Danish and 

^ Wot the first si^ and conquest of Constantinople, we may read the od^al 
letter of the crusaders to Innocent III. Gesta, c. 91, p, 533, 534 ; Villehardomn, 

.No. 75-99 * Nicetas in Alexio Comaeno, t iii. c. 10, p. 349-35^ ; Dandolo, in 
Chr^ p* jjaa. Gunther and his abbot Martin were not yet returned from their 
ohsdnaie pilgrimage to Jerusalem, or St* John d’Acie, where the greatest part of 
the company had died of the plague. 
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English guard : the l^teseiiee fshamber glitteiBd pud 

je#eis, the false substitutes of virtue and power ; hy the 
the blind Isaae Ms wife was seated, the sister of thsO of 
Hilary ; and ly her appearance the noble matrons i^f. 0n^oe 
were drawn feom tlieir domestic retirement and unified if Hb tfae 
circle of senators and soldiers. The Latins, by the^outh of 
marshal, spoke like men conscious of their merits, bnt in- 
spected the work of their dwn hands ; and the empei|(nr clearly 
understood that his son’s engagement with Venice and fhe pif-r 
grimS must be ratified without hesitation or delay. Withdranfiug 
into a private chamber with the empress, a chamberlain^ an in^ 
terp*eter, and the four ambassadors, the father of young AJ^xius 
inquired with some anxiety into the nature of his stipula^ns : the 
submission of the Ej«stem empire to the pope, the succour of the 
Holy Land, and a present contribution of two hundred thousand 
marks of silver. — “These conditions are weighty,'* was his prudent 
reply ; “ they are hard to accept and difficult to perform*. Put twi 
conditions can exceed the measure of your services and dawsrls/* 
After this satisfactory assurance, the barons mounted on horse* 
back, and introduced the heir of Constantinople to the city and 
palace : his youth and man/ellous adventures engaged every heGpt 
CAw.n in his favour, and Alexius was solemnly crowned with his fafhet 
in tlie dome of St. Sophia, In the first days of Ms reign, the 
people, already blessed with the restsoration of plenty apd peace, 
Was delighted by the joyhil catastrophe of the tragedy ; the 
discontent of the nobles, their regret, and their fears, were cove®^ 
by the polished surface of pleasure and loyalty. The mxtmie of 
two discordant nations in the same capital might have becm preg- 
nant with mischief and danger; and the suburb of Oalata^^ # 
Pera, was assigned for the quarters of the French and Venetiail*. 
But the liberty of trade and familiar intercourse was allowed be* 
tween the friendly nations; and each day ^ the pilgrims wqfO 
tempted by devotion or curiosity to visit the churches and palaces 
of ^Ckmstantinople. Their rude minds^ insensible peifhaps^f the 
aits, were astonished by the magnificent scenery ; i^nd th^ 
poverty of their native towns enhanced the pc^ulotisiiw .fnd 
ridbeaof the first metrc^l^ of Chrisfoidonj.^^ Descendh^ fi^m 
his state, young Alexius was prompted by interest and gr^tude 
to repeat his fr^uent and familiar visits to his Latin allies ; and 

Compare, ia the rude energy of ViUdiaf^uin (No. 66, loo), laaidli ami 
OUtfide views of Constantmople, and their on ffie minds of i^|idgfiisis : 

Cette ville (says^e) que de totes les auties ^re sooveraine. See the pmdtel 
of Fulcherms Carnotensis, Hist, Hierosol 1 . i. c. 4, WUl 'Pyr, li 3, 
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in the feedoiH o£ tfee t^Me, the gay petulance ef the F»^ch 
suiUi^hiies ^got ihe emperor of the 3ast^ In their more 
serhUi^ emiigrent^a, it wa$ agreed that the re-union of the 
chutehea he the result of paMence and time ; but avarice was 
less tractable than seal 5 and a large sum was instantly disbursed to 
appea^e^ the wants, and silence the importunity, of the crusaders.^ 
jfiexitts was alarmed by the approaching hour of their departure ; 
their afosaaee might have relieved him from the engagement 
which he was yet incapable of performing ; but his friends would 
have left him, naked and alone, to the caprice and prejudice of 
a peifrdious imtion. He wished to bribe their stay, the delay of 
a year, by undertaking to defray their expense and to satisfy^ in 
their name, the freight of the Venetian vessels. The offer was 
agitated in the council of the barons ; and, after a repetition of 
their debates and scruples, a majority of votes again accpiiesced 
in the advice of the doge and the prayer of the young emperor. 

At the price of sixteen hundred pounds of gold, he prevailed on 
the marquis of Montferrat to lead him with an army round the 
provinces of Europe ; to establish his authority, and pursue his 
uncle, while Constantinople was awed by the presence of Bald- 
win and his confederates of France and Flanders. The expedi- 
tion was successful : the blind emperor exulted in the success of 
his arms, and listened to the predictions of his flatterers, that the 
same Providence whicli had raised him from the dungeon to the 
throne would heal his gout, restmb his sight, and watch over the 
long prosperity of his reign. Yet the mind of the suspicious old 
man was tormented by the rising glories of his son ; nor could 
his pride conceal from his envy that, while his own name was 
pronounced in faint and reluctant acclamations, the royal youth 
was the theme of spontaneous and universal praise*^® 

By the recent invasion the Greeks were awakened from 
dremn of nine centuries ; from the vain presumption that the ** 


at the Latins took off his diadem, and clapped on his 
head a woollen or hairy cap, to fieyakoirpeni^ koX vayKk4i.<rT0V KareppvvMVtiv OPOfia 
(Nicetal, p. 358). If thtlse merry companions were Venetians, it was the insolence 
of trade and a ccmimonwealth* 

^Villehaidouin, No. loi* Dandolo, p. 32a. The Doge affirms that the Vene- 
tians were |^id more slowly than the French : but he owns that the histories of the 
two nations differed on that subject. Had he read Villehardoum ? The Greeks 
complained, however, quod totius Graeciae opes transtulisSht (Gunther, Hist. C. 
P* c. m). See the lamentations and invectives of Nicetas (p. 355 [in Isaac, et Alex. 
C.I}). 

reign of Alexius Comnenus occupies three books in Nicetas, p. 291*3^ 
The short restc^ation of Isaac and his son is dispatched m flve [fpurl cnaptets, p. 
35 ^ 3 ^!*. 
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capital of the was impregnable to* foi:e%n 

The strangers of tbJe>Wesi had violated ‘ the eity, and |»^ptOsfipd 
the sceptre, of C!^orM8^tii^tine ; their Imperial clients soon 
as unpopular as themselves: the well-known vices of Isaac ^re 
rendered still more contemptible by his infirmities ; aurfl Ihc 
young Alexius was hated as an apostate, who had renounced 
manners and religion of his country. His secret covenant wilh 
the Lai^s was divulged or* suspected; the people, and especially 
the clergy^ were devoutly attached to their faith and supemtition; 
and every convent and every shop resounded with the dai^er )rf 
the church and the tyranny qf the pope.®® An empty treasury 
could ill supply the demands of regal luxury and foreign extor-r 
tion ; the Greeks refused to avert, by a general tax, the impend*- 
ing evils of servitude and pillage ; the oppression of thcj rich 
excited a more dangerous and personal resentment ; and, if l^e 
emperor melted the plate, and despoiled the images, of the sanc^ 
tuary, he seemed to justify the complaints of heresy and samlege. 
During the absence of marquis Boniface and his Imperial pupd, 
Constantinople was visited with a calamity which might be justly 
imputed to the zeal and indiscretion of the Flemish pilgrims.®^ 
In one of their visits to the city they were scandalized by the as- 
pect of a mosque or synagogue, in which one God was worshipped, 
without a partner or a son.®® Their effectual mode of contro^ 
versy was to attack the infidels with the sword, and their habita- 
tion with fire ; but the infiddis, and some Christian neighbours, 
presumed to defend their lives and properties ; and the 
which bigotry had kindled consumed the most orthodox a.nd 
innocent structures. During eight days and nights the? COH- 
fiagration spread above a league in front, from the harbour to the 
Propontis, over the thickest and most populous regions of the 
city. It is not easy to count the stately churches and palaoes 
that were reduced to a smoking ruin, to vaWe the merchmWI?^^ 
that perished in the trading streets, or to number the famili^ 
that were involved in the common destruction. By tins oufecage. 

When Nicetas reproaches Alexius for his impious league, tie bestows the* 
harshest names on the pope’s new religion^ tem ^ 

tov Ildira irpovofn^'toy Katyitrpdy . . . ft^rd^etrCy xe koX |fteTttiroti|<rtv it©®’ 

iBSiv {p, 348 [in Alex. hi. a 9]). Such was the sincere 
of every Greek to the last gasp of the empire. 

Nicetas [p. 355 [c. 2]) is positive in the charge, and specific the Fle»(iin|?s 
l^kapkloye^)* though he is wrong m supposing it an ancient name, VillehanJoijm 
(No, 107) exculpates the barons, and is ignorant (perhaps affectedly ignorant} of 
the names of tbo gmhy. 

®®[The mo^ue of the Musuiman merchants*} ^ 
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wMcii tlie doge and the barons in vain affected to diselate^ 
name of the Latins became still more unpopular ; and theeolcmy 
of that nation, above fifteen thousand persons, consulted their 
safety In a hasly^ retreat from the city to the protection of their 
standard in ibe suburb of Pera. The emperor returned hi 
triumph ; but the firmest and most dexterous policy would have 
b^i insufficient to steer him through the tempest which over^ 
whelmed the person and govemment*of that unhappy youth, 
His own inclination and his fathers advice attached him to his 
benefisujtors ; but Alexius hesitated between gratitude and pa- 
triotism, between the fear of his subjects and of his allies. By 
his feeble and fluctuating conduct he lost the esteem and con- 
fidence of both ; and, while he invited the marquis of Montferrat 
to occu|^ the palace, he suffered the nobles to conspire, and the 
people to arm, for the deliverance of their country. Regardless 
of his painful situation, the Latin chiefs repeated their demands, 
resented his delays, suspected his intentions, and exacted a de- 
cisive answer of peace or war. The haughty summons was 
delivered by three French knights and three Venetian deputies, 
who girded their swords, mounted their horses, pierced through 
the angry multitude, and entered with»a fearless countenance 
the palace and presence of the Greek emperor. In a peremptory 
tone they recapitulated their services and his engagements ; 
and boldly declared that, unless their just claims were fully and 
immediately satisfied, they should ifo longer hold him either as 
a sovereign or a friend. After this defiance, the first that had 
ever wounded an Imperial ear, they departed without betraying 
any symptoms of fear ; but their escape from a servile palace and 
a furious city astcmished the ambassadors themselves ; and their 
return to the camp was the signal of mutual hostility. 

Amtmg the Greeks, ail authority and wisdom were overborne 
hy the Impetuous multitude, who mistook their rage for valour, Sh 
their numbers for strength, and their fanaticism for the support 
and inibiration of Heaven. In the eyes of both nations, Alexius 
was fal^m and conteiqptible ; the base and spurious race of the 
Angeli lyas rejected with cl^orous disdain ; and the people of 
Constantinople eiicx)mpassed fhe senate, to demand at their hands 
a more worthy emperor* To^ every senator, conspicuous by his 
birth or dignity, they successively presented the purple ; by each 

Compare the suspicions and complaints of Nicetas (p. 359-363 [c. 3, 4I) with 
me blimt charges of Baldwin of Flanders {Gesta Innocent. Ilf. c. 93, p. 534)» Cum 
patriarch^ et mole nobilium, nobis promissis perjurus et^raendax. 

veil. VI. 
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the ^gateetit was Hie eonte^ 

Iteee dajrs j atid *we uaay learn fkwte tiie Mstoriaii^ 

©f the memteeg bf the ^embly, that fear a^d wmk^68»%ef^ 

^ the guardiam ©f their loyalty. A phantom, who hi 

©bh'vlcm, W8® foreibly proclaimed by the crowd Wt^thfe ahtli# 
of the tumult, and the leader of the war, was a ^rflnee ^ th® 
home of iDucas ; and his common appellation of mit 

be discriminated by thd' epithet of Mourzoufle,^^ whiili iri 
vulgar idiom expressed the close junction of his black and «ii»g 3 r 
eye-brows. At once a patriot and a courtier, the ffeffi&tts 
Mourzouflei who was not destitute of cunning and Co&a^, Op- 
posed the Latins both in speech and action, inflamed the^p$tSS|#m 
and prejudices of the Greeks, and insinuated himself mto th® 
favour and confidence of Alexius, who trusted him with hho office 
of Great Chamberlain and tinged his buskins with the cdlouys of 
royalty. At the dead of night he rushed into the lmd-ehmill?lsr 
with an aflrighted aspect, exclaiming that the palace was att^ked 
by the people and betrayed by the guards. Starting his 
couch, the unsuspecting prince threw himself into the arms of 
his enemy, who had contrived his escape by a private staircase. 
But that staircase terminated in a prison ; Alexius Was sds#, 
wiSSwd* stiipped, and loaded with chains ; and, after tasting some dbljfs 
the bitterness of death, he was poisoned, or stranded, or beaten 
W 8 with clubs, at the command^ and in the presence, of the 

The emperor Isaac Angelus soon followed his son t© giave, 
and Mourzoufle, perhaps, might spare the superfluous crimt^ of 
hastening the ex^tinction of impotence and blindnessj ^ ‘ 
fiscondsiefie. The death of the emperors, and the usurpation ©f 

had changed the nature of the quarrel. It was no lo^er the 
disagreement of allies who over-valued their servicesm^ neglected 
their obligations : the French and Venetians forgot thedr emu- 
plaints against Alexius, dropt a tear on theHintimely fat© ©flftek 
Companion, and swore revenge against the perfidious tia1i©ii who 
had crowned his assassin. Yet the prudent doge was «diit 
©lined to negotiate ; he asked as a debt, a aubsid^i pr d fynet 

WHis aame was Nicholas Canabus : he Reserved the praise 
irengmnceof Mouraoufle (pw 362 [^43). I , t ^ hm 

Vi|tehardau«;j| (No. 1x6) speaks of him ^ a favourite, without ktnywieg ifeat he 
was a prince of the blood, Angelvt and Pttcas, Ducange, who pries intoCiwy 
corner, believes him to be the son of Isaac DucasSebastocrator, and second cot>Si» 
erf young iWiexius. , 

^£Fro«i this tune, Boniface, havii^ Ic^t his Alexius, was no lon|;nf * 1 * 

cordial co-op^tation with the Doge. Dandolo earned out the rest <rf his |d»tt hh®* 
self. Cp. Fears, Fall of Constantinople, p. 334.] 
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woald, ttie 0 cmf^reiw?e b^ve bpen abruptly broken, if the zeah^ 
policy of lioprasoofle had npt refused to sacrifice the Omeh chprch 
to the ^fety* ci^ the state.®^ Aroidst the invectives of his foreign 
anddop^est^c demies, we may diacem that he was not iw^worthy 
of the cjwwter which he had assumed^ of the public champion ; 
th^seoo»|d siege of iQonstantinopJe was far more laborious than 
the fii«t 5 the treasmy was replenished, the discipline was re- 
stored^ hj * severe inquisition into the abuses of the former reign; 
and Moiirsonfle, an iron mace in his hand, visiting the posts 
and afie^fhig the port and aspect of a warrior, was an object qf 
terror to his soldiers, at least, and to his kinsmen. Before and 
after the of Alexius, the Greeks made two vigorous and 

welhconducied attempts to burn the navy in the harbour ; but 
the skill and courage of the Venetians repulsed the fire-ships ; 
and the vagrant fiames wasted themselves without injury in the 
sea,^ fn a nocturnal sally the Greek emperor was vanquished 
by lleniy, brother of the count of Flanders ; the advantages of 
numb^ and surprise aggravated the shame of his defeat ; his 
bpckla? was found on the field of battle ; and the Imperial 45tan- 
dard,®® a divine image of the Virgin, was presented, as a trophy 
and a relic, tp the Cistercian mcaiks, the disciples of St. Bernard. 
Near three months, without excepting the holy season of Lpnt, 
were consumed ip , skirmishes and preparations, before the Latins 
were ready or resolved for a genera? assault. The land^fortifica- 
tions had been found impregnable ; and the Venetian pilots re- 
inesented that, on the shore of the Propontis, the anchorage was 
unsafe, and the ships must be driven by the current fiar away to 
the straits of the Hellespont ; a prospect not unpleasing to 
the reinctant pi%rims, who sought every opportunity of breaking 
tlie annyi. , From the harbour, therefore, the assault was deter- 
inined fhe assailants and expected by the besieged ; and the 
empenc:^ had placed his scarlet pavilions on a neighbouring height, 
to direct and animate the efibrts of his troops. A fearless spec- 
tator, ii^ose niind could enter^wn the ideas of pomp and pleasnre, 

**TfejS probable i» and attested by Nicetas (p. 3$s [in Mws. 

^ « 3 ), m emitted as scandalous by the delicacy of Dandolo and Villehardouin, 

w Baldivfn mmtUms both attempts to fire the fleet (Gest. #c. 9c, p. 534, 535) ; 
Viils 3 sudoulh (No, 113-^15) only describes the first. It is remarkable that nether 
of these warnors observe any peculiar properties in the Gtecdk fire. 

tSWamge INo. X19) pours forth a torrent of learning: on the G&nfanon /«- 
This l^ner of the Virgin is shown at Venice as a trophy and relic j If it 
oe genuine, me pious doge must '^have cheated the moin^ of Citeaua. 
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might have the kmy of two emhitttlei} 

which e:xtende4 hbowe hidf a leapi^e> the one on the^ip and 
galleys, the other on the walls and lowers, raised abore ihe ordi- 
{AptHoi na^y levd by several stages of wooden turrets. Their 

was sjaint in the discharge of darts, stones, and hre, the 
ett^es ; but the water was deep ; the French were bold; thfe 
Venetians were skilful : they approached the walls ; and a des;^ 
rate conflict of swords, spears, and battle-axes was fought on the 
trembling bridges that grappled the floating to the stable 
teries. In more than an hundred places the assault was urged 
and the defence was sustained ; till the superiority of ground and 
numbers Anally prevailed, and the Latin trumpets sounded a 
retreat. On the ensuing days the attack was renewed with 
equal vigour and a similar event ; and in the night the dOge and 
the barons held a council, apprehensive only for the public 
danger ; not a voice pronounced the words of escape or treaty ; 
and each warrior, according to his temper, embraced the hope 
of victory or the assurance of a glorious death.®^ By th^ ex- 
perience of the former siege, the Greeks were instructed, but 
the Latins were animated ; and the knowledge that Constanti- 
nople might be taken was of more avail than the local precau- 
tions which that knowledge had inspired for its defence. In the 
third assault two ships were linked together to double tteir 
Strength ; a strong north wind drove them on the shore ; ths 
bishops of Troyes and Soissons led the van ; and the auspicious 
names of the Pilgrim and the Paradise resounded along tko 
line The episcopal banners were displayed on the walls ; «U 
hundred marks of silver had been promised to the first adven- 
turers ; and, if their reward was intercepted by death, theh 
names have been immortalised by fame. Four towers iWESPe 
scaled ; three gates were burst open ; and the French knlghl^ 
who might tremble on the waves, felt thebaselves inviUcib^ OU 
horseback on the solid ground. Shall I relate that the thOh^auds 
who guarded the emperor's person fled on the approach, and 
before the lance, of a single warrior } Their ignominiv^us flight 
is attested by their countryman Njlcetas ; an army of phantcuns 
marched with the French hero, and he was magnified to a giant 

w ViUchardouln (Na ia6) confesses that mult ere grant peril: and Ouadienis 
{M\^ C K c. X 3 ) affirms tot nulla spes victorim amdere pmmt* ¥et Urn W#* 
tlespises those who thought of flight, and tlie monk prai^ his emnUymop 
ynw resolved on death. 

arBaldwiitoand all the writers honour the names of these two millevs, 
ausplcia 
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in the eyes of the Greeks.®® Whfle the fugitives deserted tlfehr 
posts and east away their ams, the Xatim enteifed the city uttdet 
the batmers of their leaders ; the streets and gates o|)ened Ibt 
their passage ; and either design or accident kindled a third 
iiagratioHj which consumed in a few hours the measure df three 
of J:he largest cities of France.®® In the close of the evening, 
the Imrons checked their troops and fo^ified their stations ; they 
were awed by the extent and populousness of the capital, which 
might yet require the labour of a month, if the churches and 
l^laces were conscious of their internal strength. But in the 
morning a suppliant procession, with crosses and images, an^ 
nounced the submission of the Greeks and deprecated the wrath 
*of the conquerors : the usurper escaped through the golden gate ; 
the palaces of Blaehemm and Boucoleon were occupied 1^ the 
count of Flanders and the marquis of Montferrat ; and the em- 
pire, which still bore the name of Constantine and the title of 
Roman, was subverted by the arms of the Latin pilgrims.^®® 

Constantinople had been taken by storm ; and no restraints, r 
except those of religion and humanity, were imposed on theS 
conquerors by the laws of war. Boniface, marquis of Montferrat, 
still acted as ^their general ; and the 0rreeks, who revered his 
name as their future sovereign, were heard to exclaim in a 
lamentable tone, Holy marquis-king, have mercy upon us ! ** 
His prudence or compassion opened^ the gates of the city to the 
higitivCs J and he exhorted the soldiers of the cross to spare the 
lives of their fellow-Christians. The streams of blood that doW 
down the pages of Nicetas may be reduced to the slaughter of 
two thousand of his unresisting countrymen ; i®i and the greater 

^ With an allusion to Homer, Nicetas cills him iwea [«VMe^pyvtos], nine 

or eighteen yards high, a stature which would indeed have excused the 
terror of the Oredk. [In Rfurz, c. 2, p. 754, cd B.] On this occasion, the historian 
seems fonder of the marvellous than of his country, or perhaps of truth. Baldwin 
exclaims in the words of the psalmist, Persequitur unus ex nobis centum alienos. 

^ Vitlehahiouin (No. 130) is again ignorant of the authors of fhis more 
fire, which|jiS asenbed by C^unther to a quidam comes Teutonicus (c. 14). They 
ashamed, the incendiaries I 

^®®For the second siege and conquest of Constantinople, see Villehardouin (No. 
tt3-i3a), Baldwin’s iid Epistle to Innocent III. (Gesta, c. 92, p, 534*537), with 
tbe whole ragn of Mourzoufle in N^etas (p. 363-375); and borrow some hints 
from Bandolo (CHiron. Venet. p. 323-330) and Gunther (Hist Q. P. c. 14-18), who 
the decorations ci prophecy and vision. The former produces an oracle oi 
the Erythrsean sybil, of a great armament on the Adriatic, under a Mind chief, 
®gainM Eysantitim, &c. Curious enough, were the prediction antenor to the fact 

^^Ceddertint tamm ed die civium quasi duo millia, &c. (Gunther, c. 18), 
Arithitmtic is an excellent touchstone to try the amnlincations dt passion and 
rhetwic. 
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palt, naipsaciredj %h^ strai^er^, hnt l^y %hp 

W&0 , IwmI feepa <lriirpp Unpm tfoe city, and who p:^p^isp4 
revenge of g MixiK 3 |»hant i^ction. Yet of these soj%4 

iveie less inlnd&l, of injuries than of benefits ; and Hice^ hin^ 
smi warn indebted for his safety to the generosity of A y^e|j3a|ii 
merehant* Pope Innocent the Third acousps the pilgrims^ 
respecting^ ip likmr lust, neither age nor sex nor religions H^ro 
fossion ; and bitterly larhents that the deeds of darjknesSi forol- 
cation, adnJteiy, and incest were perpetrated in open day J and 
that noble matrons and holy nuns were polluted by tfie gi^pis 
and peasai'ts of the Catholic camp.^®^ It is indeed probable 
timt the licence of victory prompted and covered a 
of fi^ns ; but it is certain that the capital of the East contained* 
a stock of venal or willing beauty, sufficient to satiate thp de- 
sires of twenty thousand pilgrims ; and female prisoners irerfs 
no longer subject to the right or abuse of domestic slavp^^^ 
The mar<|uis of Montferrat was the patron of discipline and 
decency ; the count of Flanders was the mirror of chastity : 
they forbidden, under pain of death, the rape of n)ia*ticd 
women, or virgins, or nuns ; and the proclamation was some- 
times invoked by the vmquished and respected by the vintota 
Their cnuelty and lust were moderated by the authority of tfie 
chiefs and feelings of the soldiers ; for we are no longer de- 
scribing an iiTuption of the northern savages ; and, howve^ 
ferocious they might still' appear, time, policy, and rej^im 
bad civilised the manners of the French, and still mo;re offhe 
Italians. But a free scope was allowed to their avaifce, wludb 
was glutted, even in tlie holy week, by the pillage of OmstfU** 
tinople* liie right of victoiy, unshackled by any promise or 
treaty, had confiscated the public and private wealth of the 
GriJeks ; mid every hand, according to its size and streui^tb, 
might lawfully execute the sentence, and^ seize fhe forfoittKee. 
A portable and universal standard of exchange was fouiqd lU 
the coined and uncoined metals of gold and silver, wblcih e#oh 
captor at home or abroad might convert into the ppssessi^W 

s®»Qai«lam <says Innocent III, Gesta, e. 04, p. S3S) neo religiom. Uec 
aec seiml pepercerunt , sed foraicationes, a^nltena, et incestus in occtills 
exercente^ ucm btjlnm maritatas et vidims, sed et matronas et virgines 
dicatas, cj^esuerunt spurcitiis garcionum. ViUehardonm takes no native Uiiise 
common Incidents, 

Nicetas saved, and afterwaids married, a noble virgin (p. 3^0 (hi llfc ^ 1 % 
c. 3I), whom a soldier , nfir*. jukojaruiri. imAApcr had a lm c wa 

in spite of the ivroKai^ ivreblfutra tt ytf9*6iFm*f, ^ 
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most sfoitable to Iik tenipet au^ «^atfon. Of tlie 
^biefi tm4« and luxufy had accutnulated, the m&s, 
jfiirsi the ^eips, spices and ridh tnoVfeables, were* the nsJosI 
precionSi m they could not be procured for money ite the rtMaE* 
countiie» of Europe. An order of rapine* was instituted*; not mvisiimoi 
was th<^ share of each individual abandoned to industry oT ********’ 
chance. Under the tremendous penalties of perjury, excom- 
munication and death, the Latins were bound to deliver their 
plunder into the common stock : three churches were seledfeed 
for the deposit and distribution of the spoil ; a single share was 
allowed to a foot soldier ; two for a serjeatit on horseback ; four 
to a knight ; and larger proportions accoi*ding to the rank ami 
merit of the barons and princes. For violating this sacred en- 
gagement, a knight, belonging to the count of St. Paul, was 
hanged, with his shield and coat of arms round his neck ; his 
example might render similar offenders more artful and discreet ; 
but avarice was more powerful than fear ; and it is generally 
believed that the secret far exceeded the acknowledged plunder. 

Yet the magnitude of the prize surpassed the largest scale of 
experience or expectation.^®^ After the whole had been equally 
divided between the French and Tfenetians, filly thousand 
marks Were deducted to satisfy the debts of the former, and 
the demands of the latter. The residue of the French amounted 
to four hundred thousand matks pf silver,^®® about eight hun- 
dred thousand pounds sterling ; nor can I better appreciate the 
value of that sum in the public and private transactions of the 
age than by debning it at seven times the annual revenue of 
the kingdom of England.^®® 

In this great revolution, we enjoy the singular felicity of Misery of uie 
comparing the narratives of Villehardouin and Nicetas, the op- **’^*®*^® 
posite fedings of tlje marshal of Champagne and the Byzantine 

the gej?eral mass of wealth, Gunther observes, ut de pauperibus et hdvenis 
mes dit^ihu redderentur (Hist C. P. c i8) , ViUehcirdouin (No. 132 [250]), that 
since themeatioh, ne fuifent gaaigni6 dans en] une vine ; Baldwin (Gesta, 
c- utlantum tota non videatui ^ssidere Latmitas. 

l®®Viltehard0mii» No. J33'i35* Instead of 400,000, there is a various reading 
nf joojoc^ Thp Venetians had offered to take the whole booty, and to give 400 
marks to ench knighl* ®oo to each priest and horseman, and too to each fwt- 
firidier : th^ womd have been great losers (Le Beau, Hist, du Bas-^Emptre# teen. 

XX. p, i§p6 know not from whence). 

the ooTOch of Lyons (A..D. 1245) the English ambassadors stalled the 
’’Cvtsane tjf the crown as below that of the foreign cleigy, which amounted to 
60,000 marks a year (Matthew Pans, p. 454 ; Hume's History ofipuj^and^ vol il 
P* 170). ^ 
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At the ^tpt fiew, it ^should seem that the Fealfli 
Comtaatinop^le w^s transferred from one nation to «mo^er« 
and that the loss and sorrow of the Greeks is escaotly halaneed 
, hy the joy and advantage of the Latins. But in the mlsemhle 
aeeount of war the gain is never equivalent to the loss^ the 
pleasure to the pam ; the smiles of the Latins were tranSi|;nt 
and fallacious ; the Greeks for ever wept over the ruins of tpeir 
country ; and their real calamities were aggravated by saedlege 
andfnockery. What benefits accrued to the conquerors from 
the three fires which annihilated so vast a portion of the build- 
ings and riches of the cfty ? What a stock of such things as 
could neither be used or transported was maliciously or wantonly 
destroyed ! How much treasure was idly wasted in gaiping, ^ 
debauchery, and riot i And what precious objects were bartered 
for a vile price by the impatience or ignorance of the soldiar% 
whose reward was stolen by the base industry of the last of the 
Greeks I These alone who had nothing to lose might derive 
some profit from the revolution ; but the misery of the dipper 
ranks of society is strongly painted in the personal adventures 
of Nicetas himself. His stately palace had been reduced to 
ashes in the second coaflagration ; and the senator, with his 
family and friends, found an obscure shelter in another house 
which he possessed near the church of St. Sophia. It was 
the door of this mean habitation that his friend, the Venetian 
merchant, guarded, in the disguise of a soldier, till Nicetas could 
save, by a precipitate flight, the relics of his fortune and the 
chastity of his daughter. In a cold wintry season these fugb 
tives, nursed in the lap of prosperity, departed on foot ; his wife 
was with child ; the desertion of their slaves compelled them to 
carry their baggage on their own shoulders ; and their women, 
whom they placed in the centre, were exhorted to conceal their 
beauty with dirt, instead of adorning it wifn paint and jewels* 
Every step was exposed to insult and danger ; the threats of 
the strangers were less painful than the taunts of the plebeia^% 
with whom they were now levelled ; nor did the exilesibreathr^ 
in safety till their mournful pilgrira^e was concluded at Selym- 
bria, above forty miles from the capital. On the way bbey 
overtook the patriarch, without attendance, and almost without 
apparel, riding \m an ass, and reduced to a state of apostolical 

The disorders of the sack of Constantinople, and his own adiientures, aare 
feelmgly described by Nicetas* p, 367-369. and in the Stattis Urbv C F. p. 37S*^84* 
His complaittts-even of sacrilege are Justified ^ Innocent III, {Cxesta, c, pa) ; oat 
ViUehardouin does not betrhy a symptom of pirf or remorse, 
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poverty) wlikh, liad it been voluntary, might perhaps have blkft? 
meritorloui^. In the meanwhile his desolate Aurehes pi^8i^»*g»fta<i 
iuaid by the Heentiousness and party-sseal of the Latins* After 
stripphig the gems and pearls, they converted the chalices into 
drinking-cups ; their tables, on which they gamed and feasted, 
weie covered with the pictures of Christ and the saints ; and 
they trardpled under foot the most yenerable objects of the 
Chrhttian worship. In the cathedral of St. Sophia the ample 
veil of the sanctuary was rent asunder for the sake of the golden 
fringe ; and the altar, a monument of art and riches, was broken 
m pieces knd shared among the captors. Their mules and 
hcu’ses were laden with the wrought silver and gilt carvings, 

> which they tore down from the doors and pulpit ; and, if the 
beasts stumbled under the burden, they were stabbed by their 
impatient drivers, and the holy pavement streamed with their 
impure blood. A prostitute was seated on the throne of the 
patnarch ; and that daughter of Belial, as she is styled, sung 
and danced in the church, to ridicule the hymns and processions 
of the Orientals. Nor were the repositories of the royal dead 
secure from violation ; in the church of the Apostles the tombs 
of the empetjprs were rifled ; and it said that after six cen- 
turies the corpse of Justinian was found without any signs ot 
decay or putrefaction In the streets the French and Flemings 
clothed themselves and their horsey in painted robes and flowing 
head-dresses of linen ; and the coarse intemperance of their 
feasts insulted the splendid sobriety of the East. To expose 
the arms of a people of scribes and scholars, they affected to 
display a pen, an mk-horn, and a sheet of paper, without dis- 
cerning that the mstruments of science and valour wCre alike 
feeble and useless in the hands of the modern Greeks. 

Thefr reputation |nd their language encouraged them, how- UMtnwttoa 
ever, to despise the ignorance, and to overlook the progress, of 
the Latins* In the love of the arts the national diflerencC 
was still mbre obvious and real ; the Greeks preserved with 

jjiunder 6 ( the churdi, see the Chronicle of Novgorod, in Hopfs 
Chmiiii|aes Gngco-Romanes.] 

If t ngfetly apprdiend the Greak of Nicetas's receipts, their favourite dishes 
were boded buttocl^ of beef, salt pork and pease, and soup •made of garlic and 
sharp or sour herbs (p. 382) 

. Nicetas uses very harsh expressions, wop aypa/i/xaTotf SapjSapouf, «itl ffuov 

aafi’iHV (Fragment, apud Fabric Bibliot. Graec. tom. vi. p 414]- 'Fhis re- 
prcudi, it is true, applies most strongly to their ignorance of Greek, and of Homer. 

In their own language, the Latins of the xiith xiuthicentunes w®re not destitute 

of literature. Harris’s Philological Inquiries, p. m c 9, 10, 11. 
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%h^ l># jtfeeir #i^stors^ which " 

h^tat^ j pji ^he $tmc^op of the statue^ of Cpp 3 i;^^||p| 3 ^ 
we are provoked to join m the complamtis and Ipyefstivegkn^ 
^BJ^nthae h^twiaix.^^^ We have seen how the 
adorned by the yanity and despotism of the lmp>6nal 
hi the aroins of paganism some gods and heroes werd 
the a|s:e of superstition ; and the forum and hippodrpiue 
dlgpihed with the relics of a better age* Sever^ o;^ th^e pe 
described by Nicetas/^ in a florid and affected style ; ^d i^*a 
hh descriptions I shall select some interesting particulars^ ^ h 
Yhe victorious charioteers were cast in bromse, at their O’^ cy 
the public charge, and fitly placed m the hippodrome; ti|ey 
stood aloft m their chariots, wheeling round the goal ; th^^|ipec~^ 
tators could admire their attitude, and judge of the rescnfihhfacf | 
and of these figures the most perfect might haye been trans|- 
pqrted from the Olympic stadium. 2. The sphyn:^, riyer-^rsCi 
aUfd crocodile denote the climate and manufacture of Bgyp^ ipu 
the spoils of that ancient province. 3. The she-wolf 
Romulus and Remus ; a subject alike pleasing to the o/d and tkc 
ne^ Romans, but which could rarely be freated befcr® the decline 
of the Greek sculpture. ^ 4. An eagle holding and tearing ^ ser- 
pent in his talons : a domestic monument of the Bysantineis, 
which they ascribed, not to a human artist, but to the ipagic 
power of the philosopher Apollonius, who, by his t^isman« 
delivered the city from such venomous reptiles. 5* An ass and 
his driver, which were erected by Augustus in his cokuw of Nif O" 

r lis, to commemorate a verbal omen of the victory ot Actium* 
An equestrian statue, which passed, m the vidgar opInjinUi 
for Joshua, the Jewish conqueror, stretching opt bis bwq b? 
stop the course of the descending sun. A more classical trad||3i«f^ 
recqgnised the figures of Bellerophon and Pegasns ; and 
attitnde of the steed seemed to mark that lie trode on 
than on the earth. 7. A square and lofty obelwk of hr«^f tha 
ffidas were embossed with a variety of picturesque and rffrai 

m Nicolas was of Chonoe in Pbi^gia ([iwir] the old Colossae of $t. Paunt 
raised himself to the honours of senator, judge of the veil, and great 
hehdkl the fidl of the empire^ retired to Nice, and composed an 
from the death of Alexius Comnenus to the r^gn of Henry, (See above, vol 5, 
pendix, p. 507 3 

n®A mantisciipi of Nicetas, m the Bodleian library, contains tb^ carious frag- 
ment on the Statues of Constantinople, which fraud, or shame*, or mthar card»~ 
ne^. has dropt m the common editions. It is published by Fabricius (Bibhot. 
Ortne. tom. 40s 416). and Immodemtely praise^ hy the late ingenious, Mr* 
Harris of Salisimry (Philological Inquiries, p. m, c. 5, p. 301 -3ra). 



scen^ ; W»ds ^Uigbig' ; TusticS kbourinj^ or playWig on Ifeeir pi ; 
slie«|> 'Blealaig ; ianTO? skip]^tig ; the sea, and a scene of fish 

^ tetle naked Ctipids lahghing, pjaying, and pelting e^eh 
etlifer ?Hth apples I and, on the snnimit, a female figui^ tnpttin^ 
Witt tte s^ghtest ^breath, and therice denoihinatedl^Ac fifind's 
8. iPhe Phxygian shepherd presenting to VehUs 
pj*lia of beanty, the apple of discor#. p. The incomparable 
slatae of Helen, which is delineated by Nicetas in the words of 
admiration and love : her well-turned feet, snowy arms, rosy lipS, 
hewitching i^rOiles, swimming eyes, arched eye-brows, the harmony 
of her shape, the lightness of her drapery, and her flowing loekS 
that Waved in the wind : a beaiity that might have nioved her 
^barbarian destrc^ei’s to pity and remorse. 10. The manly Or 
divine form of Herenles,!^® as he was restored tb life by the 
ma^r-hand of Lysippus, of such magnitude that hiS ihuWb 
waa equal to the waist, his leg to the stature, of a eonitubiti 
man i his chest ample, his shoulders broad, his liitibs strbhg 
and muscular, his hair curled, his aspect commanding. With- 
out his bow, or quiver, or club, his lion's skin thrown carelessly 
over him, he was seated on an osier basket, his right leg 
and ^rm stretched to the utmost, his felt knee bent, and sup- 
porting his elbow, his head reclining on his left hand, his 
countenance indignant and pensive. 11. A colossal statue of 
Juno, which had once adorned her^temple of Samos ; the ehoT^ 
mous head by four yoke of oxen was laboriously draVm to the 
pakee. 1% Another colossus, of Pallas or Minerva, thirty feet 
m height, and representing, with admirable spirit, the attnbutes 
and character of the martial maid. Before we accuse the Latins, 
it is "Just to remark that this Fallas was destroyed after the first 
siege by ttie fear and superstition of the Greeks themselves. 
Ttie other statues of Jbrass which I have enumerated were broken 
and melted by the unfeeling avarice of the crusaders ; the cost 
and labonr Uvere consumed in a moment; the soul qf gOnful 
evaporated in smoke ; and the remnant of base metal was coined 
mto mdhey for the payment of the troops. Bronafe is not the 

inornate tfee statue of Hercules. Mr. Hams quotes a Greek epigram^ and 
engrave a beaiubful wfcwch do^ not however copy the attitude of the statue, 

in the latter. Hercules had not his club, and his right leg and, arm were eiclended. 

*^•1 transcribe these proportions, which appear to me inconsistent with each 
other, and may possibly show that the boasted taste of Nicetas was no more than 
^Ifectalicm and vanity. 

*^®Nicetas. in Isaaco Angelo ot Alexio, a 3, p. 359. The editor very 

properly that the hi^^tonan, in hts bombast lAyle, produces ex puhceel^ 

pfaant^ 
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durable uf : fmia the marble form of Fhtdias’ 

and Praxiteles the Latins might turn aside with stu|iid,45om^ 
tempt ; but, unless they were crushed by some accidental 

^th<* 5 e useless stones stood secure on their pedestals.^^^ Hie most 
enlightened of the strangers, above the gross and sensual purioila 
of their countrymen, more piously exercised the right of eonqijpst 
in the search and seizure of the relics of the saints* Immense 
was the supply of heads and bones, crosses and images, that were 
scattered by this revolution over the churches of Europe ; and 
sueh^as the increase of pilgrimage and oblation that no branch, 
perhaps, of more lucrative plunder was imported from the East.^^® 
Of the writings of antiquity many that still existed in the twelfth 
century are now lost. But the pilgrims were not solicitous to' 
save or transport the volumes of an unknown tongue ; the pejrish- 
able substance of paper or parchment can only be pres^ved by 
the multiplicity of copies ; the literature of the Greeks hud almost 
centred in the metropolis ; and, without computing the extent 
of our loss, we may drop a tear over the libraries that have 
perished in the triple fire of Constantinople. 


two passages of Nicetda (edit Pans, p. 360. Fabric. ^.^408)* the laitns 
are branded with the lively repi oach of ot tov Kakov avtpatrrQi and their 

avarice of brass is clearly expressed Yet the Venetians had the merit of removing 
four bronze horses from Constantinople to the place of St, Mark (Satmto, Vite de* 
Dogl, In Muralon, Script. Remm Italicarum, tom. xxu. p. 534) 
m Wmckelman, Hist, de l*Art» tom. m. p. 269, 270. 

uesee the pious robbery of the abbot Martin, who transferred a rich carjg^^ to 
his monastery of Pans, diocese of Basil (Gunther, Hist. C. P. c. ig, 23, ^24^. Vet 
in secreting this booty the samt incurred an excommunication, and perhaps bfoite 
hi& oath* 

Fleury, HisU EccMs. tom. xvi. p, X39^i4S. 

ISO I shall conclude this chapter with the nonce of a modern hjs^tory, 
Illustrates the taking of Constantinople by the Latins ; but which has fal^n soine* 
what late into my hands. Paolo RamuSio, the son of thv compiler of Voyages* was 
directed by the senate of Venice to write the history of the conquest ; 4 nd this order, 
which he received m his youth, he executed m a mature age, by an elqgant ifStin 
work, de Bello C onstantmopohtano et Imperatonbus Comnenis per Oallos et 
Vteftetos re^titutis [Libn vi. ; older edition, 1604] (Venet. 1633, in folfo). Rhimtislo 
IRannusio], or Rhamnusus, transcribes and translates, iiequitnr ad unguhm, a Ms* 
of ViUehaidouin. which he possessed ; but he enriches his narrative with Grc^ aiid 
Latin materials, and we are indebted to hirS for a correct state of the fleet, the 
names the fifty Venetian nobles who commanded the galleys of the republic, 
and the patnot opposition of Pantaleon Barbus to the choice of the doge for 
emperor* 
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CHAPTER LXS 

Parkttm of ike Empire the French and Venetians — Five I^aUn 
Emperors of ike Houses of Flanders and Courtenay — Thmr 
Wars against the Bulgarians and Greeks- — Weakness and 
Poveri^ of the Latin Empire — Recovery of Comtaniinople by 
ike Greeks^Geaei'al Consequences if the Crusades 

AiTtR the death of the lawful princes, the French and Vene- Election of 
tians, confident of justice and victory, agreed to divide 
regulate their future possessions. ^ It was stipulated by f 
that twelve electors, six of either nation, should be nominated ; troatyj 
that a majority should choose the emperor of the East ; and 
that, if the vq^es were equal, the decisfon of chance should as- 
certain the successful candidate. To him, with all the titles 
and prerogatives of the Byzantine throne, they assigned the two 
palaces of Boucoleon and Blachernaa, with a fourth part of the 
Greek monarchy. It was defined that the three remaining 
portions should be equally shared between the republic of 
Venice and the barons of France ; that each feudatory, with 
an honourable exception for the doge, should acknowledge 
and perfijrm the duties of homage and military service to the 
supreme head of the empire ; that the nation which gave an 
emperor should resign to their brethren the choice of a patri- 
arch ; and that the plgriras, whatever might 1 heir impatience 
to visit the Holy Land, should devote anoth^pp^l^ar to the con- 
quest and defence of the Greek provinces. |!er the conquest ' ^ 

of Constantinople by the Latins, the treaty w^ confirmed and 
executed ; and the first and most important step was the crea- 
tion of an emperor. The six electors of the French nation were 

^ See the original treaty of partition, in the Venetian Chronicle of Andrew Dan- 
Uolo» ji, 326-330 [Tafel und Thomas. Urkunden zur altem Handels- und Staats- 
geschiehte der Republik Venedig, i. 454. The treaty was concluded and drawn 
before the city was taken], and the subswjuent election in Villehardouin. No* 

J 3 ^i 40 , with Dticange in bis Observations, and the 1st book of Iws 
Constantinople sous i’Emmre des Franiyois. * .camm. tcL,^ iti. p. 1, 
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aU*e<sel€siasti€s^ of JUksos, ^he archbishop elect of licre 

hi Palei^tine, and *the bishops of Troyes, Soissons, Hali|^epi|94t, 
awd Bethlehem, the last of whom exercised In the ea^^p the 
office of pope's legate ; their profession and knowledge ^re 
respectable ; and, as they could not be the objects, they ^re 
best qualified to be authors, of the choice. The si3| lfen^|fi«is 
were the principal servfints of the state, and in thiSs list l^lte 
noble families of Querini and Contarini are still proiid^ lo dis- 
cover their ancestors. The twelve assembled in the chapel of 
the palace ; and, after the solemn invocation of the Holy Ohpst, 
they proceeded to deliberate and vote. A just irapuh^ re- 
spect and gratitude prompted them to crown the virtues the 
doge ; his wisdom had inspired their enterprise ; and the mos^ 
youthful knights might envy and applaud the exploits of blind- 
ness and age. But the patriot Dandolo was devoid of all per- 
sonal ambition, and fully satisfied that he had been ju«%ed 
worthy to reign. His nomination was overruled by the 
tians themselves ; his countrymen, and perhaps hi^ fHends,^ re- 
presented, with the eloquence of truth, the mischiefe tha^^ipigh^ 
;&/rise to national freedom and the common cause from fhe ^akm 
of two incompatible characters, of the first magistrate of as re- 
public and the emperor of the East. The exclusion of the d®ge 
left room for the more equal merits of Boniface and Bald^lp $ 
and at their names all meaner candidates respectfully withdirew. 
The marquis of Moiitferrat was recommended by bis mat^^re age 
and fair reputation, by the choice of the adventurers 
wishes of the Greeks ; nor can I believe that Venice tt^ ni|s^ 
tress of the sea, could be seriously apprehensive of a pe|^ 
at the foot of the Alps.® But the count of Flanders waj i^e 
chief of a wealthy and warlike people ; he was vali|ua|:| 
eflcid chaste ; in tlie prime of life, since he was only 
years of age ; of V.lescendant of Charlemagne, a c^oushr of} ^the 
king of Fra ^ compeer of the prelates and barons ^irho 

had yieldec v« reluctance to the command of a lbre%ner. 
Without hu.pel, these barons, with the doges and rnatquis 
thdr head, e 4 >eeted the decision qf the twelve electors# ft was 

» After men turning the nomination of C»e do^e by a FreiKh ^ect<y, 
man Andrew Dandolo approves his exclusion, quidam Venetomm fidelis at not^tis 
senex, qsus oratione satis probabili, &c , which has been embroidered modeni 
writers from Blondus to Le Beau. 

s Nicetes (p. 3@4), with the vain ignorance of a Greek, di^Wrlbesffie 

"“'Tirat as a manfime power, Xofunap^ttv wmip^ Was dNS" 

' ne heme of Domtxirdyi^ which exteadw along the ^ 
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by ibe bishpp of Soissons^ in tbe ^>f Ms opf- 

have sworn to obey the prince whom weshpuM 
ehoojiS94. by *nr imitntooas suffrage, Baldwin, count of Flandeis^ 
andvpiaiBaul^ is now your sovereign, and the emperor of the 
East^^ He was saluted with loud applause, and the proclama- 
was re-echped throughout the city by the joy of the Latins , 
asitl trembling adulation of the Gieeks. Boniface was the 
hrst lo kiss the hand of his rival, and to raise him on the buck- 
ler ; and Baldwin was transported to tjie cathedral and solemnly 
invited with the purple buskins. At the end of three weeks 
he was caiownfed by the legate, in the vacancy of a patriarch ; bpt 
thi? Venetian clergy soon filled the chapter of St. Sophia, seated 
nThomas Morosini on the ecclesiastical throne, and employed 
every art to^ perpetuate, in their own nation, the honours and 
ben^ces Of the Greek church.^ Without delay, the successor 
ofO^^tantine instructed Palestine, France, and Rome of this 
memorable revolution. To Palestine he sent, as a trophy, the 
gates of Constantinople and the chain of the harbour ; * and 
adopted from the Assise of Jerusalem the laws or customs best 
adapted to a French colony and conquest in the East,^ In his 
epistlas, the natives of France are encouraged to swell tliat 
colony and to secme that conquest, to people a magnificent city 
and a fertile land, which will reward the labours Imth of the 
priest and the soldier. He congratiilates the Rpman pontifi on 
the restoration of his authority in the East ; invites him to ex- 
tinguish the Greek schism by his presence in a general council ; 
and implores his blessing and forgiveness for the disobedient 
plgrtas. > Firudence and dignity are blended in the answer 
of InnocentJ In the subvemion of the Byzantine empire, he 
airaigns the vices of man and ailores the providence of, God ; 
the eonquetors will |)e absolved or condemned by their future 


eacactad an oath from Thomas Morosini to appoint no canons of St. 
Sophia, the lawful electors, except Venetians who had lived ten years at Venice, 
&C. Bttt .the fcaeign clersy were envious, the pope disapproved this national 
monopoly, and c>f die six Latin patriarchs of Constantinople only the first and 
last were Venetians. 

®H‘icetas, p. 3S3. 

*^The Arises df jerasalem, at 1 eas^ the Assise of the Haute Cour, was probably 
not codSS^ so early as xaa4. But it bad been introduced intb the Peloponnesus 
before 1^75.3 

. ^ Tlte feis^ks of Innocent III. are a rich fund for the ecclesiastical and civi! in- 
^tituticm tw the Latih empire of Constantinople ; and the most important of these 
epistkss (dt whieh the colveotjon in 2 y«^ m folio, is published by ^€^heai Salute) 
nre ijaserted in Ills Oesta, in Muratori, Script. R^um Ralicarum, tom, iii. p. i, e. 
94- TMume, jpatrol. Lat. vols. ai4, ax*;, aid.} 
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conduct ; the vali^ty of their treaty depends on the 
of St, Peter ; but he inculcates their most sacred <iuty of 
h^hing a just subordination of obedience and tribute, the 
Greeks to the Latins, from the magistrate to the clergy, and iW 
the clergy to the pope. 

In the division of the Greek provinces,® the share ef 
Venetians was more ample than that of the Latin 
No more than one fourth was appropriated to his domain ; a 
clear moiety of the remainder was reserved for Venice ; and the 
other moiety was distributed among the adventurers of PtaUce 
and Lombardy, The veiterable Dandolo was proclaimed despot 
of Romania, and invested, after the Greek fashion, with the- 
purple buskins. He ended, at Constantinople, his long anfl 
glorious h'fe ; and, if the prerogative was pei'sonal, the title was 
used by his successors till the middle of the fourteenth century, 
with the singular though true addition of lords of one iPE>urth 
and a half of the Roman empire.® The doge, a slave of the 
state, was seldom permitted to depart from the helm of the re- 
public ; but his place was supplied by the bail, or regent^ who 
exercised a supreme jurisdiction over the colony of Venetlims; 
they possessed three of the eight quarters of the city ; and his 
independent tribunal was composed of six judges, four com- 
sellers, two chamberlains, two fiscal advocates, and a constable. 
Their long experience of th3 Eastern trade enabled them to se- 
lect their portion with discernment ; they had rashly accepted 
the dominion and defence of Hadrianople ; but it wa^ the mom 
reasonable aim of their policy to form a chain of factories end 
cities and islands along the maritime coast, from the neighbw- 
hood of Ragusa to the Hellespont and the Bosphorus, 
labour and cost of such extensive conquests exhausted theh 
treasury ; they abandoned their maxims of^,governmenti adi^ted 
a feudal system, and contented themselves with the homage of 
their nobles/® for tlie possessions which these private vasjs^s 

®ln the treaty of partition, most of the names are corrapted by the i 
they Jnight be restored, and a good map, iAuted to the last age of the Bl^aathw? 
empire, would be an improvement of geography ; but, alas I d^AnvSk isi>oi0»crr‘ 
[The act of j^rimon annexed to the tieatydvith geographical notes was by 

I'afel in hi$ Symbnlse cnticse geographiam Bysiantmam Spectantes, parta^J 

^ Their style was Dominus quartae partis et dimidiae imperii Rcunanl, tfll 
vanni Dolhno, Who was elected Doge m the year 1^56 (Sanuto, p. 530, 
the government of Constantinople, mQ Ducange, Hmtoire de Cl. 1 ?. p. 37. 

Ducang^iHist. de C* D, lu 6) has marked the conquests made hy file slate of 
nobles of Venice of the isliinds of Candia. Corfu, Cephalonia, ^ante, Naxm, 

Melos, Andros, Mycon^, Scyro, Cea, and Lemilos. [See Appendix i:S.J 
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uBdert^k to ?pdi|oe and maintain. Ai;id thus it wa^s that 
famitjr Baaut, a<jqidred the 4uehy of Naxoa, which myolved 
the gfeate^ part of the Archipelago. For the price of tm thou*^ 
Saudi the republic purchased of the marquis of Mont- 
ferrat the fertile ^laud of Crete, or Candia, with the ruh^s of an 
hoadred cities ; but its improvement was stinted by the proud 
aud'^^ww spirit of an aristocracy ; and the wisest senator^ ^ 
wckuM confer that the sea, not the land, was the treasury of St. 
Mark* tn the moiety of the adventurers, the marquis Boniface 
might claim the most liberal reward ; and, besides the isle of 
Crete, his exclusion from the throne was compensated by the 
royal title and the provinces beyond the Hellespont. But he 
prudently exchanged that distant and difficult conquest for the 
lEingdotn of Thessalonica, or Macedonia, twelve days* journey 
from the capital, where he might be supported by the neigh- 
bouring powers of his brother-in-law the king of Huugary.^^ 
His progress was hailed by the voluntary or reluctant acclama 
lions of the natives ; and Greece, the proper and ancient Greece, 
again received a Latin eonqueror,^^ who trod with indifference 
that classic ground. He viewed with a careless eye the beau- 
ties of the valley of Terape ; traversed jvith a cautious step the 


Boniface sold tibe isle of Candia, Avg. i2, A. d. 1204. See the acts in Sanuto, 
P- 533 i hat I cannot understand how it could be his mother’s portion, or how 
she cotdd be the daughter of an emperor Alexius. [Boniface^s ^efutatio Creiis is 
pnnted ki Tafel u. Thomas» Urkunden, 512, afld in Buchon, Recherdaes et Mate*- 
riaux, i 10. Crete had been formally promised him by the young Alexius. He 
seems to have claimed Thessalonica on the ground that his brother had been 
cr«^ted of Thessalonica by Manuel, see above, p. 372. The erection of the 

kingdotn ofTt«?ssalonica was by no means agreeable to Baldwin ; it threatened, 
weakaned, and peishaps ruined the Empire of Romania, It was nearly coming to 
war Iwtiymi B^dwm and Bomface, but the Doge persuaded Baldwin to yield. J 

the year tars, the doge Peter Zani sent a colony to Candia, drawn from 
«>ve*y qttarter Venice. But, in their savage manners and frequent rebellions, 
the Ctodkits may be cumps||red to the Corsicans under the yoke of Genoa ; and, 
when 1 compare the accounts of Belon and Tournefort, I cannot discern much 
difference between the Venetian and the Turkish island. 


'^[He married Margaret, widow of Isaac Angelus.] 

^yoieh^ouin (No. 150. t6o, i 73 -» 77 ) and Nicetas (p. 387-394) describe the 
fayeditton into Qreece of the marquis Boniface. The Choniate might derive his 
nfformation breoi his brother Michaelearchbishop of Athens, whom he paints as 
iin oratpr, a statesman, and a sainb His encomium of Athens, and the description 
or Temp^ should be published from li^ Bodleian Ms. of Nicetas (Fabric. Bibliot: 

^ n 405), and would have deserved Mr. Harris'^s inquiries* [The 
Akewninatos have been published in a fuU edition by S. I.ampros 
a voK). The dirge on Athens had been already publi^ed by Bois- 
^ Anecdota Grceca> 373 ^ 9 * Gregcrovim in his Gesch. der 

Alhen ma Mhtmalter (where he draws a most Interesting sketch of Akomii^ 
^ in caps, 7 and 8) gives specimens of a German translation ofjhe dirge, m 
®43'4'J ■* 


VOL. VT. 
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stfaits of Thermopylce ; occupied tbe unknown cities of 
Athens, and ArgoS ; and assaulted the fortifications of Cojintt and 
Napoli,^® which resisted his arms« The lots of the Latin pflgriins 
. were regulated by chance, or choice, or subs^tient esmahge ; 
and they ahui^ed, with intemperate joy, the triinnph oVSer me 
lives and fortunes of a great people. After a minute of 

the provinces, they weighed in the scales of avarice the ifeymue 
of each district, the advantage of the situation, and the nmple 
or scanty supplies for the maintenance of soldiers and horses. 
Their presumption claimed and divided the long-lost depen- 
dencies of the Roman sceptre ; the Nile and Euphrates rmied 
through their imaginary realms ; and happy was the wandor 
who drew for his prize the palace of tne Turkish sultan of 
Iconium.^^ I shall not descend to the pedigree of families 
the rent-rolls of estates, but I wish to specify that the Counts 
of Blois and St. Pol were invested with the duchy of Nice and 
the lordship of Demotica ; the principal fiefs were held hy the 
service of constable, chamberlain, cup-bearer, butler, and chief 
cook 5 and our historian, Jeffrey of Villehardouin, obtained a 
fair establishment on the banks of the Hebrus, and united the 
double office of marshai of Champagne and Romania. At the 
head of his knights and archers each baron mounted on horse- 
back to secure the possession of his share, and their first efforts 
were generally successful. But the public force was weal^ened 
by tlieir dispersion ; and a thousand quarrels must arise undet 


[Leo Sguros of Nauplia made himself master of NaupUa, Argc®, Corinth, 
Thebes. He besieged Athens (see below, p. 484, note 72) ; and the Acropolis, defended 
by the archbishop Akominatos, defied him. From Thebes he went to Thessalf, and 
ineetmgthe Emperor Alexius at Larissa married his daughter and received front hin* 
the title of Sehastohyperlatos, When Boniface and his knights a|>proaohed| fatbe*'' 
in-law and son-in-law retreated to Thermopylae, but did not await the apprtirasdi of 
the enemy, Bodonitea close to the pass was granted Boniface as a fief tO<lny 
Pallavicini, Before he proceeded against Thebes, Amphissa, which about tins 
time assumes the name Salona (or Sula), w^as taken, and given with the neigh' 
bouring districts including Delphi and the port of Galaxidi to Thomas of Stronton* 
court. For Thebes and Athens see below, p. 484,3 

Napoli di Romania, or Nauplia, the ancient se^. -port of Argos.fis nfda®® 
of strength and consideration, situate on rocky peninsula, with a good harbt^ 
(Chandler’s Travels into Greece, p. 227JL [if narrowly escaped beccunlng w*® 
capital of the modern kingdom of Greece.] 

I'? I have softened the expression of Nicetas, who strives to expose the 
tion of the Franks. See de Rebus post C, P. expugnatam, p, 375-3S4. 

A city surrounded by the river Hebrus, and six leagues to the soUtfi of Ba** 
drianople, received from its double wall the Greek name of DidymotrichOs* 
sibly corrupted into Demotica and Dimot. I have preferred the mcane 
and modem ctppelUtion of Demotica. This place was the last Turkic 
Charles XI h ^ 
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a li^w, mkd among men, whose sole umpire was the sword. 

Within three months alter the conquest of (xjustantiUople, the 
empaior and the king of ThessaloniOa drew their hostile fol- 
lowers into the field ; they were reconciled by the authority of 
ihe doge, the advice of the marshal, and the firm freedom of 
th^ peers. 

Two fugitives, who had reigned at Cdtistaiitinople, still asserted gjwitof^he 
the title of emperor; and the subjects of their fallen throne mae. 
might be moved to pity by the misfortunes of the elder Alexius, 
or excited to revenge by the spirit of Mourzoufle. A domestic 
alliance, a common interest, a similar guilt, and a merit of ex- 
tirguishing his enemies, a brother and a nephew, induced the 
more recent usurper to unite with the former the relics of his 
power. Mourzoufie was received with smiles and honours in 
the camp of his father Alexius ; but the wicked can never love, 
and should rarely trust, their fellow-criminals : he was seized in 
the hath, deprived of his eyes, stripped of his troops and trea- 
sures, and turned out to wander an object of horror and contempt 
to those who with more propriety could hate, and with more 
justice could punish, the assassin of the emperor Isaac and his 
son. As the 4;yrant, pursued by fear or remorse, was stealing 
over to Asia, he was seized by the Latins of Constantinople, and 
condemned, after an open trial, to an ignominious death. His 
judges debated the mode of his execution, the axe, the wheel, or 
the stake ; and it was resolved that Mourzoufle should ascend 
the Theodosian column, a pillar of white marble of one hundred 
and forty-seven feet in height.^^ From the summit he was cast 
down headlong, and dashed in pieces on the pavement, in the 
presence of innumerable spectators, who filled the forum of 
Taurus, and admired the accomplishment of an old prediction, 
which was explained |>y this singular event. The fate of Alexius 

quarrel is told by Villehardouin (No. 146-158) with the spirit of freedom. 

The merit and reputation of the marshal are acknowledged by the Greek historian 
(p» TTopa, rot^ Aarii^ff Swa/^vov trrpartvfjiatn t Unlike some modem heroes, 

whose explOTtS are only visible in their own memoirs, 

^Se© the fete of Mourroufle in l!gicetas{p. 393), Villehardouin (No. 141-14^, 
and Guntherus (c. 20, ai). Neither the maim^ nor the monk afford a gram 
of pity for a tyrant or rebel, whose punishment, however, was more unexampled 
crane, 

^ The crnlumu of Arcadius, which represents in basso-relievo his victories, or 
feose of his father Theodosius, is still extant at Constantinople. It is described 
^d measured, Gyllius (Topograph, iv. 7), Banduri (ad L i. Antiquit. C, P. p. 507, 
and Touraefort (Voyage du Levant, tom. ii. lettre xii. p. 231). [Nothing of 
^®^olutnn remains now except its base.] 

~The nonseme of Gunther and the modern Greeks* concerning this cotmmna 
jatidka is unworthy of notice ; but it is singular enough that, fifty yesus before the 
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h \m tragical : fee %mt by tfec marqmis a eaptiw to IlWy, 
mA a pft to tfee Mog tfee Eotaans ; bat fee fead lait la 
apfplaad his fortune, if the senietiee of impfiscmtn^t aid wAh 
were dbanged from a fortress in tbe Alps to a Alia. 

But Ills dimghter, before the national calamity, had bei^ gir^ 
in imrdage to a young hero, who continued the sueoeail@Si^4Uid 
restored the throne, of tlit’ Greek pnncea*-^ The vdbisw of Tlico' 
wmkhiot* (lore jfeascans was signalised in the two sieges of Constantinople. 

After the flight of Mourssoufle, when the latins were alfeady ih 
offered himself as their emperor to the soldims and 
peopfo ; and his ambitioh, which might l>e virtuous, was iw- 
dfnihteilly brave. Could he have infused a soul into tl^ 
tude, thty might have crushed the strangers under their feet jj 
their abject d«*spair refosed his aid ; and Tlieodore retired to 
breathe the ait of freedom in Anatolia, beyond the immediate 
view aitd pursuit of the conquerors. Under the title, at Arst of 
despot, and afterwards of emperor, He drew to his star^Uud tie 
bolder spirits, who were fortified against slavery by the ecmtmnpt 
of life ; and, as t*very means was lawful for the public safoty, im- 
plored without sfTuple \he alliance of the Turkish sultan. Mice, 
where I’heodon* establishtd his residenc«‘, Fnisa and Philadelpllia, 
Smyrna and Kphesiis, opened their gates to their deliverer; he 
dwvwl strength and reputation from his victories, and even foom 
his defeats ; and the sueeea or of Constantine preserved a frag- 
ment ofthe empire from the Imnks of the Mmander to the sutuidM 
of Nuxanedta, and at length of Constant mople. Another pdrtion, 
iSSSSSi* distant and obscure, was fmssessed by the lineal heir of the 
C'onnieni, a stm of the virtuous Matuiel, a grandson of the tfimA 
Andionicus. His name was Alexius ; and the epithet of gr^S 
was applied perhajm to his stature, rather than to hk exfWti* 
By the Indulgence of the Angtdi/'^^ he wi|a appoteted governor 

l^tm th<* ixks Tsreues ^Cbiiuui, ix 277) rtlates the dream m 

who an aiiny m iht* foniui, and a tiiaa silUng cm tfee cculuma, hi® 

tiaads iind vnucrmg a loud t xolaitunon. c 

«lla^dYnastte« of Trebutond, a^isd Epintii fof whicli Mkwtw Wiw tb^ 
miih.-iut much or mr-e leicrnedly catpbred. md *«• 

isrwwred, m ihe Famib» BvEaiumm of llticaai^ia 

•qEatt^ci , h> / hr help of h»s aunt queen Thaaw of Ibena. On fiat ^teaslh d 
Andrsmk'ii^ in 1J185 hts gmndsems. Alexius and tsmvid, JBWtpftd t» lljeoa 
Thfir miat bc*|>t d Alexius to found the indepcxidwt «Sat« <rf Ttaporai hi IrVEH] 
md there tie a<*t«ned the Utte of Gmad-Kofisaoio*. Hi» Iwther DasM 
IV t'cmtneai new made isommoii ciiiiBis witih Has 
Nle»i aijaiisit llw eommtm cwemios rithar Tin la or Latins. Oa tba 
lliewlw drfoaied I'^wd and -ftTestei^ hts kingdom from felm, Ivftvlai 

ealy a «mll fe|pcm abotu Sittopefi jis). and in’iai^ ibc Tujtsoaplwvd BaK^w 
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Of Aifee of T>Ol)i«oii(! : ^ his birth gave hhWiamWtron, the 

Independence ; and, wilhoiit changing hisiitle, he reigned 
m pfcaefe feem Sinope to the Phmis, along the coast of the jBlack 
Rea. Hl$ nameless son and successor is described as the vassal 
ofthemdto, whom he served with two hundred lances; that 
Cemnrn^ian |^ce was no more than duke of Urebis&oud, ami 
title of ein|3eror was first assumed by the pride and envy of the 
grandson of Alexius, In the West, a third fragment was saved niodMiwto 
myim the common shipwTCck l>y Michael, a bjistard of the house 
of AfSgeli/^ who, before the revolution, had been known as an 
hostage, a soldier, and a rebel. His flight from the camp of the 

* marquis Boniface secured his freedom ; by his marriage with the 
governor's daughter he commanded the important place of 
fhimjwi, assamed the title of despot, and founded a strong and 
cfmspicuous principility in Epirus, .Etoha, and Thessaly, wdiich 
have ever b©en peopled by a warlike nwe. The Greeks, who 
had offered their service to their new^ sovereigns, were exeinded 
by the hauglity I^tins from all civil and nidit^ny honours, as a 

Davidl fell hgiitmn*. On the other h.inci Alexius mamtiaineri lumself at rebwontl, 
and the Empue of Trebi^owi survived the Turkislf conquest oi i unstanunople by 
eight yttars. j * 

*** KxcejJt sonic fnwjts in Fachymer and Niccphonis Oregoras, Wrhicb vut? hereafter 
\m u&Mji* the Byyantmc writers disdain to sjxiak of i^ic empire oi lreU?.oiid, or 
prmespahty of the Lmi ; and among the Litms, u is conspHu<»us only m llw 
romances of the xivtb or xvth centuries. Yet^hc mdcf.ui'gable Oncangc nas dug 
oat Byx. p. 192) t¥ro authentic passages m Vincent of Ikrativaia <1 jdcxi c. 

*44b ahd the prolouotaty Ogeous {apud Wadmg, a ik 1279, No. 4b t'i be short 
hisipiy of the Empt’srors cl TrebiK>nd from 120 j 1126, by Mitluud Panaretos uf 
TiroiifOttd pived In first half of t5th oentary) ivsis puhlisheti by 1‘afel at the end of 
hsa oditwi} otf Eitsmthius f p. 36a ), 21833. It m irauskucd ta bt. MartilVs Od, 

of Lehr's Hist, du bas-emmre, voL xx p. 48a 'I he fii-st, who went 

tbof«xughly into the history of Tiebirond. was F ilhufTriv'^r, rund he published more 
material^ Seethe Afchandlongen of the Ba^an.an Aeadt iny, 301., vol. 3, 1843; 

^ Owidbidhte 4ea Kai«crthum« von Tiapcsrunt, 1827. T b^* story is told at Icuglh 
hr Finlay m History of Cmiixo, voi. iv. p. 31/7 //, But th're is nnwh mote 
material, and A. rapadopulos-Reranuiti b.isrcc* ndy^iS^ylis.md vol. u of Tonu's 
IbstorliB Imperil '1 rapeauntmu And a new h'>tory of Traperus, fr^mi the 
times to the present day, lias appustrcd m modern Cireek : tih 

(Odeaai iM. by T. E. Evang elidrs } 

^fHi$ Stinson Andromcm Gsdm sua:*cce<1**d b«m m 1222, and w«t5 surcoedsd In 

* *35 % |oh», the eldest son of Akiauw rctgm^i only three years. 1 hen Oantt' 

Manuel? and tlwa® |ofeo, who assumed the title ** Empt-ror of the East, lijuma and 

avoKSwe the title of Romat^ Kmperor, m ortl**F to ke^’p the pwitru'iili 
l*sdte»ifeIo|^ of &ttitanuaoplc. IVratea mas a |mrt of tla* Vrmyja which acliiiow- 
kdgsd IiIk $my.} 

Miefeael was natural son of Constantine Angclus, uncle of the Itttc 

^«sd AteitJa 1X1* He and his successors assumed the itaine 

mmdered in sueoeeded by ins tiroilier 'ftextorej 

portrait of tbe ¥rmck hmitm k drawn m Niosus tiy the lia«i of pfe|«lfe 

leWtltniffiKt * t£tp iXkmiP I#if *A#« «»< «pyp 

m fifty ysfwfrwr 4 rmv pafmtmp tw<« pwhms t 

fluic I«ra«' immafimt mm rirf *ko-v r»v fjfrfstv rw. 
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tmiion bom to ti'SQpble and obey. Their resentment prompted 
them to show that they might have been use&l jWeiMfe, sinee 
they eould be dangerous enemies ; their nerves were braced by 
adversity ; whatever was learned or holy, whatever was noble w 
valiant, rolled away into the independent states of Trebizond, 
,iEpirus, and Nice ; and a single patrician is marked by the^im^ 
biguous praise of attachment and loyalty to the Franks. The vul- 
gar herd of the cities and the country would have gladly submitted 
to a mild and regular servitude; and the transient disorders 
of war would* have been obliterated by some years of industry 
and peace. But peace was banished, and industry was cmshedi 
in the disorders of the feudal system. The Roman emporors. 
of Constantinople, if they were endowed with abilities^ were 
armed with power for the protection of their subjects ; their laws 
were wise and their administration was simple. The Latin throne 
was filled by a titular prince, the chief, and often the servant, of 
his licentious confederates : the fiefs of the empire, from a king- 
dom to a castle, were held and ruled by the sword of the barmis ; 
and their discord, poverty, and ignorance extended their ramifi- 
cations of tyranny to the most sequestered villages. The Greeks 
were oppressed by the double weight of the prieast, who was in- 
vested with temporal power, and of the soldier, who was infiamed 
by fanatic hatred : and the insuperable bar of religion and lan^ 
guage for ever separated tl^ stranger and the native. As long 
as the crusaders were united at Constantinople, the memmy of 
their conquest and the terror of their arms imposed silence on 
the captive land; their dispersion betrayed the smallness ofthda* 
numbers and the defects of their discipline ; and some failures and 
mischances revealed the secret that they were not invindible. 
As the fear of the Greeks abated, their hatred increased. They 
murmured ; they conspired ; and, before j year of slaveiy had 
elapsed, they implored or accepted the succour of a barbadan, 
whose power they had felt, and whose gratitude they trusted.^ 
TheBtagariaa The Latin conquerors had been saluted with a solemn and 
' early embassy from John, or Joannice,«or Calo-Jolia, the re- 
volted chief of the Bulgarians and Walachians. He deemed 
himself their brother, as the votary of the Roman pontiff, from 
whom he ha^ received the regaPtitle and an holy banner ; and 
in the subversion of the Greek monarchy he might aspire to 

^ I hea^ begin use, with fresedom and confidence, the eight bodks of^^the 
Histoire de P. sous I'Empige des Fran9ois, winch Dticange has as a 
supplement to Villehard^am ; and which, in a barbarous syle, deserves the praise 
of an original and classic work. 
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the mme of their friemi and accompliee. Bijut Calo-^ohn WHS 
astonished to hnd that the count of Flanders had assumed the 
pomp and pride of the successors of Constantine ; and his am- 
jbassadors were dismissed with an haughty message, that the 
rehel must deserve a pardon by touching with his forehead the 
foo(^tooi of the Imperial throne. His resentment ould havw 
exhaled in acts of violence and blood ; %is cooler policy watched 
the rising discontent of the Greeks ; affected a tender concern 
for their sufferings ; and promised that their first struggles for 
freedom should be supported by his person and kingdom. The 
compiracy was propagated by national hatred, the firmest band 
, of association and secrecy : the Greeks were impatient to sheathe 
their daggers in the breasts of the victorious strangers ; but the 
eiteeution was prudently delayed, till Henry, the emperor's 
brother, had transported the flower of his troops beyond the 
Hellespont, Most of the towns and villages of Thrace were 
tarue to the moment and the signal : and the I-atins, without 
arms or suspicion, were slaughtered by the vile and merciless 
revenge of their slaves. From Demotica, the first scene of the 
massacre, the surviving vassals of the count of St. Pol escaped 
to Hadriaiiople ; but the French and Venetians who occupied 
that^ City were slain or expelled by the furious multitude ; the 
garrisons that could effect their retreat fell back on each other 
towards the metropolis ; and the foiAresses that separately stood 
agsinst the rebels were ignorant of each other’s and of their 
sovereign's fate. The voice of fame and fear announced the 
revUlt of the Greeks and the rapid approach of their Bulgarian 
*fliy I and Calo-John, not depending on the forces of his own 
kini^om, had drawn from the Scythian wilderness a body of 
fourteen thousand Comans, who drank, as it was said, the blood 
of their csaptives, and^ sacrificed the Christians on the altars of 
their gods.^^ 

Aiatrmed by this sudden and growing danger, the emperor 
d^patched a swift messenger to recall count Henry and his 
troops^ amd, had Baldwin expected the retium of his gallant 

In Calo-JoWs answer to the Pope, we may find his claims and complaints 
(G^asta Innocent. Ill, c. ic^, X09) ; he was cherished at Rome as the prodigal son. 
TTbe name JTn/a-John was also used of John Vatatzes, and c>r the young John 
LascHtis* son of Theodore li, ; see M 61 iar^^, ^la-topU rov / 3 «o'. rijc Nixatm, p* 54 ** 
note,] 

St The Comans were a Tartar or Turkman horde, which encamped in the xirth 
and Xnith centuries on the verge of Moldavia. The greater part wer«| Pagans, but 
some were Mahometans, and the whole horde was <x>nvSrteci to Ciinstianity 
31370) ^ tewis, king of Hungaiy, [See above, p. 14^, n. 52, and p. 238* n. 
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|>rothpr, with a suj^ply of tweiitiy thousand Armon^il81» iJWght 
l;iave enoomxtered the invader witl^ numbers and a d^^ifive 
Murcb superiority ot arms and discipline. But the sph^it of chiiipliy 
could seldom discriminate caution from cowardice ; and the 
peror took the field with an hundred and forty knights^t wd" 
^heir train of archers and serjeants. The marshal, dkh 
suaded anti obeyed, led the vanguard in their march to I^^awia^ 
nople; the main body was commanded by the count of,BJoiS5 
the aged doge of Venice followed with the rear; and ^thefr 
scanty numbers were increased on all sides by the fiigith^e 
Latins. Tliey undertook to besiege the rebels of Hadriano|do ; 
and such was the pious tendency of the crusades that they euir ^ 
ployed the holy week in pillaging the countiy for their sub- 
sistence, and in framing engines for the destruction of their 
fellow-Chnstians. But the Latins were soon interrupted and 
alarmed by the light cavalry of the ComanSj^^ who bpldly skfr-* 
mislied to the edge of their imperfect lines ; and a prociarua^ 
tion was issued by the marshal of Romania, that pn th^ 
trumpet’s sound the cavalry should mount and famv lad 
that none, under pain of death, should abandon themselvea 
a desultory and dangerbus pursuit. This wise injunction was 
first disobeyed by the count of Blois, who involved the omparpr 
in his rashness and ruin. The Comans, of the Parthton or Tartar 
school, filed before their firsj^ charge ; but, after a career of tw0 
leagues, when the knights and their horses were almost breath^ 
less, they suddenly tm'iied, rallied, a^d encompassed the h-eayy 
Defofttiuid squadrons of the Franks. The count was slain on the field ; the 
A D. emperor was made prisoner; and, if the one disdaina4 to fly# 
j305,Aprm6 other refiised to yield, their personal bravery n^dc aipw 

atonement for their ignorance or neglect of the idi A" 

general,®- 

Proud of his victory and his royal prize, the Bu%arhwo»? 
vanced to relieve Hadrianople and achieve the destrui^^IL of 
the Latins. They must inevitably have been destroyed. If tb#j 
iparsfial of Romania ha<i not displayedt a copl cqppyage 
consummate skill, uncommon in all ages, but most uncommon 
in those times, %vlien war was a passion rather than a sei^c^e. 
E«tr»at oJf His grief and fears were poured into iSie firm and fiiitMul boSoni 
theiattoB doge ; feut in the camp he diffused an assurance of safety, 

Nicetas, from ignorance or maiice, imputes the defeat to the oowawKce’of 
Bandolo (p. ^5) ; but ViUeha^doum shares his own glory with his venerable friend, 
qui viels hoim ^re et gote ne veoit, mats mult <6re sages ei pfxm et 

m)* 
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eouid diily be rea^sed hy the general belief. All day h|i 
xnaMained his perilous station between the city and the barba- 
: Villehirdouin decamped in silence at the dead of night ; 

^md his idastea'ly i?*etreat of three da3rs would have deserved the 
predse of Xendphon and the ten thousand. In the rear the 
Mafshul supported the weight of the pursuit; m th^ front h«» 
moderated the impatience of the fugitives ; and, wherever the 
Oomans approached, they were repelled by a line of impenetrable 
speaiT^. On the third day, the weary troops beheld the sea, the 
solitary town of Rodosto,^^ and their friends, who had landed 
from the Asiatic shore. They embraced, they wept ; but they 
united their arms and counsels ; and, in his brother’s absence, 
count Henry assumed the regency of the empire, at once in a 
state of childhood and caducity. If the Comans withdrew 
from the summer-heats, seven thousand Latins, in the hour of 
danger, desertfed Constantinople, their brethren, and their vows. 

Soine partial success was overbalanced by the loss of one hun^ 
dred and twenty knights in the field of Rusium ; and of the 
imperial domain no more was left than the capital, with two 
or three adjacent fortresses on the shores of Europe and Asia. 

The king of Bulgaria was resistless and inexorable ; and Calo- 
John respectfully eluded the demands of the pope, who con- 
jured his new proselyte to restore peace and the eniperor tt> 
the afRiot^d Latins. The deliverance of Baldwin was no longer, 
he said, in tlhe power of man . that prince had died in prison ; of the 

and the maxmer of his death is variously related by ignorance 
and credulity. The lovers of a tragic legend will be pleased to 
hear that the royal captive was tempted by the amorous queen 
of due Bulgarians ; that his chaste refusal exposed him to the 
frd^sehobd ©f a woman and the jealousy of a savage; that his 
handa and feet were ^severed from his body ; that his bleeding 
truids: '^as cast among the carcases of dogs and horses ; and that 
he breadiied. three days before he was devoured by the birds of 
prey.^® About twenty years afterwards, in a wood ^ the Nether- 

®® truth of geography and the dfigmal text of VJlehardoum (No. 194 fs^J) 
pMoteiJWaosio [Rhaedestus] three days’ journey (trois jorn^es) from Hadnano^c; 
but Vi^eai^re, in his version, has most absurdly substituted trots keures ,• ana mis 
error, which is not corrected by Ducange, has entrapped several moderi:^, whose 
nanlies i J^hajll spare. 

^ ?flie re^ and end of Baldwin are related by Villehardouin and Nicetas ip* 

386^416) ; and their omissions are supplied by Ducange, m his Oteervations, and 
to nj i^his first book. • 

bnfching away all doubtful and improbabl^f circumstances, we ma|r 
prove the death of Baldwins i. By the firm belief of the French bar<ms (VilhaMtiT’* 
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lands^ an hermit announced himself as the true Baldl^im the^m* 
neror of 'Constantinople, and the lawful sovereign of Flanders. 
He related the wonders of his escape, his adventures, and his 
penance, among a people prone to believe and to rebel : and, in^ 
the first transport, Flanders acknowledged her long-lost sover^ 
'^^ign. A short examination before the French court dete0:ed 
the impostor, who was 'j[)unished with an ignominious death ; 
but the Flemings still adhered to the pleasing error ; and the 
countess Jane is accused by the gravest historians of sacrificing 
to her ambition the life of an unfortunate father. 

K«ign and In all civilised hostility a treaty is established for the exchange 
Henr^^’A D. or ransom of prisoners ; and, if their captivity be prolonged, their , 
S. fell; ^ condition is known, and they are treated according to their rank 
with humanity or honour. But the savage Bulgarian was a 
stranger to the laws of war ; his prisons were involved in dark- 
ness and silence ; and above a year elapsed before the Latins 
could be assured of the death of Baldwin, before his brother, the 
regent Henry, would consent to assume the title of emperor. 
His moderation was applauded by the Greeks as an act of rare 
and inimitable virtue. ^Their light and perfidious ambition was 
eager to seize or anticipate the moment of a wacancy, while a 
law of succession, the guardian both of the prince and people, 
was gradually defined and confirmed in the hereditary monarchies 
of Europe. In the suppoit of the Eastern empire Henry was 
gradually left without an associate, as the heroes of the crusade 
retired from the world or from the war. The doge of Venice, 
the venerable Dandolo, in the fulness of years and glory, sunk 
into the grave. The marquis of Montferrat was slowly recalled 
from the Peloponnesian war to the revenge of Baldwin and the 
defence of Thessalonica. Some nice disputes of feudal homage 
and service were reconciled in a personal interview between the 
emperor and the king ; they were firmly united by mutual esteem 
and the common danger ; and their alliance was sealed by the 
ea«m »3 nuptial of Henry with the daughter of the Italian prince. He 
soon deplored the loss of his friend and father. At <She persua- 
sion of some faithful Greeks, Boniface made a bold and successful 
inroad among the hills of Rhodope ; the Bulgarians fled on his 

douin, No. 230). 2. By the declamtion of Calo-John himself, who excuse bis not 
releasing the captive empeior, quia debitum camis exsolverat amearoere teneretur 
(Gesta Innocent, IIL, c. 10^. 

3 * SeethbMory of this impostor from the French and Flemish writers iiltbieange, 
Hist de C P. iii. 9 ; anh the ridiculous fables that were beheved by the monlts of 
jSt. Alban’s m Matthew Pans, Hist Major, p. 271, 272. 
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i^ppmach ; they assembled to harass his retreat. On the intel- 
ligence that his rear was attacked, without waiting for any 
defensive armour, he leaped on horseback, couched his lance, 
and drove the enemies before him ; but in the rash pursuit he 
pierced with a mortal wound ; and the head of the king of 
Thessalonica was presented to Calo-John, who enjoyed the h<^ 
oiSps, without the merit, of victory. *It is here, at this melanT 
choly event, that the pen or the voice of Jeffrey of Villehardouin 
seems to drop or to expire ; and, if he still exercised his military 
office of marshal of Romania, his subsequent exploits are buried 
in oblivion.^® The character of Henry was not unequal to his 
arduous situation : in the siege of Constantinople, and beyond the 
Hellespont, he had deserved the feme of a valiant knight and a 
skilful commander ; and his courage was tempered with a degree 
of prudence and mildness unknown to his impetuous brother. 
In the double war against the Greeks of Asia and the Bulgarians 
of Europe, he was ever the foremost on shipboard or on horse- 
back ; and, though he cautiously provided fbr the success of his 
arms, the drooping Latins were often roused by his example to 
save and to second their fearle^^s emperor. But such efforts, and 
some supplies of men and money fronf France, were of less avail 
than the errors, the cruelty, and the death of their most formid- 
able adversary. When the despair of the Greek subjects invited 
Calo-John as their deliverer, they Jioped that be would protect 
their liberty and adopt their laws; they were soon taught to 
compare the degrees of national ferocity, and to execrate the 
savage conqueror, who no longer dissembled his intention of dis- 
peopling Thrace, of demolishing the cities, and of transplanting 
the inhabitants beyond the Danube. M^ny towns and villages 
of Thrace were already evacuated ; an heap of ruins marked the 
place of Philippopolis, and a similar calamity was expected at 
Demotica and Hadf ianople ^by the first authors of the revolt. 
They raised a cry of grief and repentance to the throne of 
Honry ; the emperor alone had the magnanimity to forgive and 

Villel^douin, No. 257. I quote, with regret, this lamentable conclusion, 
where we lose at once the original tSstory, and the rich illustrations of pucange. 
The la-s i |>ages may derive some ]%ht from Henry's two epistles to Innocent III. 
(Giestai c. 106, 107). fVillehardauin'sistory is poorly continued by Henry of Valen- 
eiennes, whose chronicle is printed along wife ViUehardouin^n Wailly’s ^htion 

^ sa'^e was alive in laia, but he probably died soon afterw^Js, wahmt 

returning to France (Ducange, Observations sur Villehardouin, p. 2381. His ha m 
Mes^inople, the gift of Boniface, was the ancient Maximianopolis, ^hich nourished 
ia the time of Ammianus Marcellinus, among the oities of 'Fhrace (No. J41). 
[Messinopolis is the Mosynopolis of Greek historians,] 
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churcih without the wails, lest he should seem to imply, or hi 
bestow, any right oi^ sov^ereignty over the ancient captal of the 
empire. Tho Venetians had engaged to transport Peta* and his 
forces beyond the Adriatic, and the empress, with her four cjhil- 
dren, to the Byzantine palace ; hut they required, as the pri#^ 
of their service, that he should recover Durazzo from the despot 
ol^Spirus. Michael Angelas, or Comnenus, the first of hlS 4 yfl- 
tAD. mil asty, had bequeathed the succession of his power and ambition 
to Theodore, his legitimate brother, who already threatened mad 
invaded the establishments of the Latins. After discharging his 
debt by a fruitless assault, the emperor raised the siege to prose^ 
cute a long and perilous journey over land from Dutazzo to Thes- 
salonica. He was soon lost in the mountmns of Epirus; the 
passes were fortified ; his provisions exhausted ; he was delayed 
Hiiofcptwtf and deceived by a treacherous negotiation ; and, after Peter of 
AD.^£S?i2i9 Courtenay and the Roman legate had been arrested in a banquet,* 
the French troops, without leaders or hopes, were eager to ex- 
change their arms for the delusive promise of mercy and bread. 
The Vatican thundered ; and the impious Theodore was threat- 
ened with the vengeance of earth and heaven ; but the captive 
emperor and his soldiers were forgotten, and the reproaches of 
the pope are confined to the imprisonment of his* legate. No 
sooner was he satisfied by the deliverance of the priest and a 
jH*omise of spiritual obedience, than he pardoned and protected 
the despot of Epirus. His peremptory commands suspended the 
ardour of the Venetians and the king of Hungary ; and it was 
only by a natural or untimely death that Peter of Courtenay 
was released from his hopeless captivity. 

Bobwt, zm- The long ignorance «f his fate, and the presence of the lawful 
sovereign, of Yolande, his wife or widow, delayed the proclama- 
AD, 1228 ^ emperor. Before her death, and in the midst of 

her grief, she was delivered of a son, who mas named Baldwin, 
the last and most unfortunate of the Latin princes of Constanti- 
nople. His birth endeared him to the barons of Romania ; b*d: 
his childhood would have prolonged the troubles of a minoiity, 
and his claims were superseded by t|ie elder claims of hm 

^Acropolita {c. 14) affirms that Peter of fourtenay died by the sword 

ym 4 v 0 oA) ; UU from his dark expressions, I should conclude a previous 
capacity, w; wai'Tar apSijv Seor/iura; votyjaai <rvv voxn trKeve<ri, The Chronicle o{ 

Auxerre delays the emperor^s death till the year 1219 ; and Auxerre is in the nei|^- 
bourhood of Courtenay. 

44 See the reign and death of Peter of Courtenay in Ducange (Hist, de C. F. i 
ii. c. 22*28), whaTeebly strives tcr^ excuse the neglect of the emperor by Honomis 
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rm Tkc first of these, Philip of Courtenay, who derived* 
his mother the inheritance of Namur, had the wisdom to pre^ 
thte Substance of a marquisate to the shadow of an empire ; and 
m his refusal, Eobert, the second of the sons of Peter and Yo- 
Thndb, was called to the throne of Constantinople. Warned by 
his father*s mischance, he pursued his slow and secure journey 
through Germany and along the Danube ; a passage was opeffba 
by his sister's marriage with the king of Hungary ; and the 
emperor Robert was crowned by the patriarch in the cathedral 
of Sh Sophia. But his reign was an sera of calamity and disgrace; 
atid the colony, as it was styled, of New France yielded on all 
sides to the Greeks of Nice and Epirus. After a victory, which 
he owed to his perfidy rather than his courage, Theodore An» 
geto entered the kingdom of Thessalonica, expelled the feeble CAD mi] 
Demetrius, the son of the marquis Boniface, erected his standard 
on the walls of Hadrianople, and added, by his vanity, a third 
or fourth name to the list of rival emperors. The relics of the 
Asiatic province were swept away by John Vauces, the son-in- 
la% and successor of Theodore Lascaris, and who, in a triumphant 
roigo of thirty-three j^ears, displayed the virtues both of peace 
and war. Under his discipline, the «words of the French mer* tA d tm-w 
cenaries were the most effectual instrument of his conquests, and 
their desertion from the service of their country was at once a 
symptom and a cause of the rising ascendant of the Greeks. By 
the construction of a fleet he mtained the command of the 
Hellespont, reduced the islands of Lesbos and Rhodes,^^ attacked 
the Venetians of Candia, and intercepted the rare and parsi- 
monious succours of the West. Once, and once only, the Latin 
emperor sent an army against Vataces^ and, in the defeat of 
that army, the veteran knights, the last of the original conquerors, 
wer^ Idft on the field of battle. But the success of a foreignA.D imj 
enemy was less palhful to the pusillanimous Robert than the in- 
solence of his Latin subjects, who confounded the weakness of 
the emperor and of the empire. His personal misfortunes will 
prove ^e anarchy pf the government and the ferociousness of 
the tiimss. The amorous jjouth had neglected his Greek bride, 
the daughter of Vataces, to introduce into the palace a beautiful 
maid, of a private, though noble, family of Artois ; and her 
mother had been tempted by the lustre of the*purple to forfeit 


^®fWhen the empire was overthrown by the crusaders, Leo Gabalas made him- 
self master of lihod^. In 1233 John Vatatzes compelled him 
sti|«tewascy, but left him m poss€^on. The island conqucied by me imigms 
of St. Jolm in 1310.3 
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her engagements with a gentleman of Burgundy, tiis iwe ^03$ 
conveited into rage f he assembled his friends, forced tfe^ 'palainl 
gates, threw the mother into the sea, and inhumanty ont hff this 
nose and lips of the wife or concubine of the emperor. Inalbad 
of punishing the offender, the barons atowed and applauded 
lavage deed,^^ ni^hich, as a prince and as a man, it was imfiaSmby 
that fiobert should forgive, c He escaped frmn the guilty city w 
implore the justice or compassion of the pope ; the empOror was 
comly exhorted to return to his station ; before he could obey, 
he sunk under the weight of grief, shame, and impotent resent* 
ment.^’' ' ' 

BaMwinn. It was only in the age of chivalry that valour could ascend 
jweittelto from a private station to the thrones of Jerusalem and Cmistantb 
nople. The titular kingdom of Jerusalem had devolved to Mary, 
^the daughter of Isabella, and Conrad of Montferrat, and the 
grand-daughter of Almeric or Amaury. She was givOn to John 
of Brienne, of a noble family in Champa^e, by the puMic voice, 
and the judgment of Philip Augustus, who named him as the 
most worthy champion of the Holy Land.^ In the fifth crusade, 
he led an hundred thousand Latins to the conquest of Egypt ; 
by him the siege of Damieffta was achieved ; and thp subsequent 
failure was justly ascribed to the pride and avarice of the legate* 
After the marriage of his daughter with Frederic the Second,^ 
he was provoked by the emperor s ingratitude to accept the 
command of the army of the church ; and, though advanced in 
life, and despoiled of royalty, the sword and spirit of John of 
Brienne were still ready for the service of Christendom. In the 
seven years of his brother s reign Baldwin of Courtenay had not 
emerged from a state d£ childhood, and the barons of Emnimia 
felt the strong necessity of placing the sceptre in the hands of h 
man and a hero. The veteran king of Jerusalem mi^t have 

e Marini^ Sanutus (Secreta Fidelium Crucis, 1 .^ ii. p, 4, c. 18, p, 73) i^s so 
delighted with this bloody deed that he has transoribed it m his margin af a bohiii;h 
exempltam. Yet he acknowledges the damsel for the aw{iii wife d Robert. 

See the rrign of Robert in Ducange (Hist, de C. P. I hi. c. i-ia)* 
thinks that Robwt should have seimi the ciftprit immediately, and .huughim in 
his armour before the palace gates, with his shield round his neck ** (iv.'p, 1^;.] 
^Rex igitur Francias, deliberatione habit^Aespondit nuntiis, se datumm homi- 
tiem SyrisB partibits ^tum, in armis probum {pmux}^ in bellis secunim, in agenda 
providum, Johannem comitem Brennensem. Sanut. Secret, Fidelium, t Ih. p. xi 
C. 4, p, 205. Matthew Pans, p. 159. ^ 

Giannone (Istotia Civile, tom. ii. 1 . xvi. p. 380-385) discusses the marrkii^ of 
FrcdaicII, witlithe daughter o^John of Brienne, and the double union ^4he 
crowns of Naples and Jerusalem. 




the name and oilee of regent ; they agreed to imr«rA*D.n8»3 
hM hlaf life the' title and prerogatives of empeiOi*, ©*t 
tte so^^oc^dition that Baldwin should marry Ms seoond darter muFf} 
^d^l^ceed at a toaatore age to the throne of Constantino|^e.^<^ 
rais?*est^eetation, both of the Greeks and Latins, was kindledhjr 
th^ rendwn, the choice, and the presence of John of Brienne * 
add lihey kdmired his martial aspect, 4 iis green and vigwous Sge 
of more than fourscore years, and his size and stature, which 
surpassed the common measure of mankind.®^ But avarice and 
the of ease appear to have chilled the ardour of enter- 
prise ; his troops were disbanded, and two years rolled away 
without' action or honour, till he was awakened by the dan- 
g€SPOUs alliance of Vataces, emperor of Nice, and of Azan, king 
of Iktlgadla.®^ They besieged Constantinople by sea and land, ca b, mwj 
with ma army of one hundred thousand men, and a fleet of three 
hundred ships of war ; while the entire force of the Latin em- 
peror was r^uced to one hundred and sixty knights and a small 
aMltion serjeattts and archers. I tremble to relate that, 
in^ead of defending the cit3’^, the hero made a sally at the head 
of his cavalry j arid that, of forty-eight squadrons of the enemy, 
no tnoare than three escaped from fbe edge of his invincible 
sword. Fired by his eisampie, the infantry and citizens boarded 
the Wssels that anchored close to the walls ; and twenty-hve 
wdTe 'dragged in triumph into tlje harbour of Constantinople. 


®®[For the act see Buchon, Recherches et Mat( 5 riaux, p. 

Aprppplita, c. zj. The historian was at that lime a boy, and educated at 
C<Mistantinopk. In 1233, when he was eleven years old, his father broke the Latin 
citain, l^t a sqplendid fortune, and escaped to theGr^k com! of Nice, where his son 
wa$, raised to the higl^t honours. 

did not arrive at Constantinople till 1231.] 

^^f^drthis able and hjimane prince, see Jiredek, Geschichte der Bulgaren, dh^% 
xvi. He defeated the forces of Thessalonica and Epirus in the battle of K lokotnitssa 
(near the Strymon), 1230, and extended his power over the greater part of Thrace, 
ll^cedonia and Albania, His empire touched three seas and included the cities of 
Mgrade and Hadrianople. An inscription in the cathedral of Trnovo, which he 
buifi, reoiirds his deeds ts follows : In the year <^38 [==» 1230] Indiction ^ I, 
Joannes A^n, the Tsar, faithful savant of God in Christ, sovereign of the Bul- 
garians, son cif the old Asan, have Imilt this magnificent church and adorned it with 
paintings, in honour of the Forty Martyrs, with Whose help, m the 12th year of ray 
nssigh* when the church was painted* I made an expe 4 ition to Roniamaand de- 
feaieC Greek army and took the Tsar, Kyr Thodor Kom'Ain, prisons, W^ ail 
hishodySMis* I conciuered all the countries from Odrin [Hadnanoptej to 0 iut» 
[Durazzo],— Greek, Albanian and Servian. The Franks have only feUraoo tm 
' about Tzarigrad [Constantinople] and that city itself ; but even they «ul> 

miitm to my empire when they had no other Emperor but roe^and I pemuttm 
thehi to ckafeim^ as God so willed. For vsithout hte neith^ word is 

accomplished. Glory to him for ever. Amen.** 0 irecek, p. 25*'®*)] 

VOL. VI. 28 
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iA.j>. M863 At the summons of the emperor, the viassals and allies armed 
in her defence ; brdke through every obstacle that opposed their 
passage ; and, in the succeeding year, obtained a second tictory 
over the same enemies. By the rude poets of the age, John^f 
Brienne is compared to Hector, Roland, and Judas MaOcabmusf®^ 
J>ut their Credit and his glory receives some abatement from ^e 
sitence of the Greeks. The empire was soon deprived of 'the 
tA.n 1237 ] last of her champions ; and the dying monarch was ambitious to 
enter paradise in the habit of a Franciscan friar. 

Baldwin. In the double victory of John of Brienne, I cannot discover 
Mig«h the name or exploits of his pupil Baldwin, who had attained the 
^uiyss * age of military service, and who succeeded to the Imperial 
dignity on the decease of his adopted father. The royal 
youth was employed on a commission more suitable to" his 
temper ; he was sent to visit the Western courts, of the pope 
more especially, and of the king of France ; to excite their 
pity by the view of his innocence and distress ; and to dbtain 
some supplies of men or money for the relief of the sinking 
empire. He thrice repeated these mendicant visits, in which 
he seemed to prolong his stay and postpone his return ; of the 
five-and-twenty years of his reign, a greater numbpr were spent 
abroad than at home ; and in no place did the emperor deem 
himself less free and secure than in his native country and his 
capital. On some public occ^ions, his vanity might be SooUied 
by the title of Augustus and by the honours of the purple ; and 

Philip Mouskes, bishop of Tournay (A.D. 1274-1282), has composed a poem, 
or rather a string of verses, in bad old Flemish French, on the Latin emperors of 
Constantinople, which Ducan^e has published at the end of Villehardouin. {What 
Ducange published was an extract from the Chronique nmde of Mousk^, which 
began with the Trojan war. The whole work was first published by* De Reiflenteg 
in 1836. Gibbon identifies Mousk^ with Philip of Ghent, who became l^hop of 
Tournay in 1274. This is an error. Mouskes was a nati-\je of Tournay and d^ in 
1244.3 Sec p. 224, for the prowess of John of Bnenne. 1 

N’Aie, Ector, Roll' ne Ogiers 
Ne Judas Machabeus li fiers 
Tant ne fit d’arraes en estors 
Com fist li Rois Jehans cel jor^?, 

Et il defers et il dedans 
La paru sa force et 5 es sens 
Et li hardiment qu’il avoit, 

*®{John As§n, threatenqi by the approachrof Zenghis Khan (see below, chap. 
Ixiv,), gave up the war and made a separate f»ace and alhance with the Eastern 
Emperors. But the alhance was soon abandoned, and Asen returned to his frieiKi* 
ship with Nicaea.3 

See the reign of John de Brienne, in Ducange, Hist, de C. P. L iii, C, *3-5*6. 

See the reign of Bddwm lU till his expulsion from Constantinople, in Du- 
cange (Hist, de C. P, 1 . iv. 1-34, the end 1 . v. c. 1-33). 
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at the general council of Lyons, when Frederic the Second was 
eacconnnwnicated and deposed, his Oriental colleague was ea- 
thn>ned on the right hand of the pope. But how often was 
thje exile, the vagrant, the Imperial beggar humbled with scorn, 
*1!l(snHed with pity, and degraded in his own eyes and those of 
th|e nations! In his first visit to England he was stopt at 
IB>ver by a severe reprimand that l^e should presv me, witbOuf 
leave# to enter an independent kingdom. After some delay, 
Baldwin, however, was permitted to pursue his journey, was 
entertained with cold civility, and thankfully departed with a 
present of seven hundred marks. From the avarice of Rome 
he could only obtain the proclamation of a crusade, and a 
treasurer of indulgences : a coin whose currency was depreciated 
by too frequent and indiscriminate abuse. His birth and mis* 
fortunes recommended him to the generosity of his cousiti, 

Juewis the Ninth ; but the martial zeal of the saint was diverted 
ik>m CJonstantinople to Egypt and Palestine ; and the public 
and private poverty of Baldwin was alleviated, for a moment, 
by the alienation of the marquisate of Namur and the brdship 
of Courtenay, the last remains of his inheritance. By such 
shameful or ruinous expedients he once more returned to Ro- 
mania, with an army of thirty thousand soldiers, whose numbers ca-u. uatj 
were doubled in the apprehension of the Greeks. His first 
di^atches to France and England announced his victories and 
his hopes ; he had reduced the ^country round the capital to 
the distance of three days’ journey ; and, if he succeeded against 
an important though nameless city (most probably Chiorii),®*^ [A.a ia«i 
the frontier would be safe and the passage accessible. But 
these expectations (if Baldwin was sincere) quickly vanished 
like a dream ; the troops and treasures of France melted away 
in his unskilful hands; and the throne of the Latin emperor 
Was protected by ft dishonourable alliance with the Turks and 
Comans. To secure the former, he consented to bestow his 
niece on the unbelieving sultan of Cogni ; to please the latter, 

Matthiew Paris relates the two visits of Baldwin 11 . to the English court, p. 

3 S> 6 » 6j 7 ; his return to Greece adnata manu, p. 407, his letters of his nomen 
formidabile, &c,, p. 481 (a passage which had esca^d Ducange), bis expulsion, 
p. 850. » . 

^Ixiuis IX.. disapproved and stopped the ahenation of C5urtenay i 

iv, c. Si 3 % It is now annexed to the royal demesne, but granted for a term 
to tbe family of Boulanvilliers. Courtenay, in the election of Nemours lu the isle 
' 4e Futinoe, is a toyra of 900 inhabitants, with the remains of a castle (Meiaiiges 
tirfe d’une grande Bibjioth^ue, tom. xiv. p. 74-77). 

^[Tzumlos.} 
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he ce^piplied with thehr Pagan rites : a cbg wa§ sacrjfced be- 
tween lie two anniea; and the contracting parties 
other’s bloody as a pledge of their fidelity.®^ In the paj^MJeipr 
prison of Constantinople, the successor of Augustus demolished 
the vacant houses for winter-fuel, and stripped the Aeadi^Oilf 
the ehurches for the daily expenses of hi^ fam%A SoiP 
i^^ous loans were dealt with a scanty hand by the merdnultl 
of Italy ; apd Philip, his son and heir, was pawned at yeniee 
as the security for a debt.®^ Thirst, hunger, and nakedPCiSJ^ 
are positive evils ; but wealth is 'relative ; and a princei who 
wpuld be rich in a private station, may be exposed tho m- 
crease of his wants to all the anxiety and bitterness of poi^crty. 

5ut in this abject distress the emperor and empire were still 
pos^fessed of an ideal treasure, which drew its fantastic Vidue 
frpm the superstition of the Christian world. The merif of 
the true cross was somewhat impaired by its frequent divisi^ I 
and ^ captivi^ among the infidels might shed smne sus- 
picion on the fragments that were produced in the East mid 
West. But another relic of the Passion was preserved in the 
Imperial chapel of Constantinople; and the crown of thom% 
wli^h had been placed qp the head of Christ, was equally 
precious and authentic. It had formerly been the practice of 
the Egyptian debtors to deposit, as a security, the mummiefe of 
their parents ; and both their honour and religion were hounds 
for the redemption of the pkdge. In the same manner, and 
in the absence of the emperor, the barons of Romania borrowed 
the sum of thirteen thousand one hundred and thirty -four piecf^ 
of gold,®^ on the credit of the holy crown ; they failed iH the 
performance of their centract ; and a rich Venetian, Nich<^aa 
Querini, undertook to satisfy their impatient creditors, on cour 
dition that the relic should be lodged at Venice, become his 
absolute property if it were not redeemed vithin a shml and 
definite term. The barons apprised their sovereign qf thq Wrih 
treaty aikl impending loss ; and, as the empire could not afJ 
ford a ransom of seven thousand pounds sterling, Baldmn was 

Ojcanville, p. 104, du Louvre. A i^oinaii pdnee, wfao di^ wilbou* 
was burled at tlie gates of Constaiutinople with a live retinue of slaves and 

horses. 

Santa. Saaret Fifiel. Crucis, L ii. p. iv, c. 18, p. 73, 

Under the woitfe Perfa rus, Perfera^ Hyferpirumy Dueange is short and vague 
genus. From a corrupt passage of Ountherus (Hist. C, P. c. 8, p. m). 

I guess that the Perpera was the nummus aureus, the fourth part of aias^k m 
silver, or about t«m shillings sterfing in value. In lead it wotdd be tob con- 
temptible. ^ ' ‘ 
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aa||i<ms to snatch the prize ttam the Venetians, and to It 
©aote hc^nr and enaoluraent in the hands of the ^saost 
Christian Mng.^^ Yet the negotiation was attended wi^ some 
ddlica^* In the ptirchase of relics, the saint would haire started 
guilt of sihiopy ; bnt, if the mode of expression were 
digged# he might laii^ully repay the debt, accept the gift, smi 
ad^nowX^ge the obligation. His ^ambassadors, ^wo Domiiii-^ 
cans» were dispatched to Venice, to redeem and receive the holy 
which had escaped the dangers of the Sea the galleys 
of Vataces. On opening a wooden box, they recognised the 
seals of the doge and barons, which were applied on a shrine of 
silver; and within this shrine the monument of the Passion 
was inclosed in a golden vase. The reluctant Venetians yielded 
to jnstiee and power; the emperor Frederic granted a hree 
and honourable passage ; the court of France advanced as far 
as Troyes in Champagne, to meet with devotion this Inestimable 
relic ; it was borne in triumph through Paris by the king him- 
self barefoot, and in his shirt ; and a free gift of ten thousand 
marks of silver reconciled Baldwin to his loss. Ilie success 
of this transaction tempted the Latin emperor to offer with 
the same generosity the remaining famiture of his clmpel ; a 
large and authentic portion of the true cross ; t}>e baby -linen* 
of the Son of God ; the lance, the sponge, and the chain, of his 
Passion ; the rod of Moses ; and part of the scull of St. John tire 
Baptist. For the reception of thbse spiritual treasures, twenty 
thousand marks were expended by St. Louis on a stately foun- 
daticm, the holy chapel of Paris, on which the muse of Boih^ii 
has bestowed a comic immortality. The truth of such remote 
Und ancient relics, which cannot be proved by any human 
testimony, must be admitted by those who believe in the 
miracles which they have performed. About the middle of the 
IkSft ngCj invetemte ulcer was touched and cured }yy an holy 
prickle of the holy crown : the prodigy is attested by the 


®*Fo3!r^« translation cif the holy crown, &c. from ConstantmoijU* to Rtris, see 
JOuc^ge (l^isU de C. P. L iv. c. 11-14, 24, 35), and Flcury (Hist. ICccl^b. tom. 

m tir^ d’une grande Biblioth^ue, tom. xliii. p. aor^ao^ 'Hie 

o£ Boileaa exhibits the inside, the soul and manners of the Sam^ CMpem 
many fricts relative to the insttttttion are collected and (explained by cUm* 
misiitahpxa. Brossette and de St. Marc. 

^ ll yiras pettoormed A. t>. 1656, hfarch 24, on the nidce of ; and that 

^ipfsrh^ get&s, with Araauld, Nicole, &c. were on thtf spot to thieve and attj^t 
a SHraclCWhieh coidbnnded the Jesuits, and «aved Port RoyalTOmwea dO 
tom. vu p. 17^187, m his eloquent History of Port Royal^ 9 
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mogt^^io^ and enlightened Christians of France ; nor will the 
&et he easily disproved, except by those who are armed with 
a general antidote against religious credulity.®^ 

SSffiSiu latins of Constantinople were on all sides encompass^ 

Ai^nSr-dei and pressed : their sole hope, the last delay of their ruin# wasm 
the division of their Greek and Bulgarian enemies ; and* of this 
iiope they were deprived cby tne superior arms and policy of 
Vataces, emperor of Nice, From the Propontis to the rocky 
coast of Famphylia, Asia was peaceful and prosperous under his 
reign ; and the events of every campaign extended his influence 
in Europe. The strong cities of the hills of Macedonia md 
Thrace were rescued from the Bulgarians ; and their kingdom 
was circumscribed by its present and proper limits, along the 
southern banks of the Danube, The sole emperor of the Romans 
could no longer brook that a lord of Epirus, a Comnenian prince 
of the West, should presume to dispute or share the honours of 
CAD. tmi the purple ; and the humble Demetrius changed the colour of 
his buskins, and accepted with gratitude the appellation of des- 
pot. His own subjects were exasperated by his baseness and 
incapacity : they implored the protection of their supreme lord. 
After some resistance, the kingdom of Thessalonica was united 
to the empire of Nice ; and Vataces reigned without a com- 
petitor from the Turkish borders to the Adriatic gulf. The princes 
of Europe revered his merit and power ; and, had he subscribed 

^ Voltaire (Si^cle de Louis XIV. c. 37 ; Oeuvres, tom ix. p. 178, 179) strives 
to invalidate tbe fact ; but Hume (Essays, vol. ii. p. 483, 484), with lUOTe skill and 
success, seizes the battery, and turns the cannon against his enemies. i 

The gradual losses of t^e Latins may be traced in the third, fotutlij and 
fifth books of the compilation of Ducange; but of tbe Greek conquests he has 
dropped many circumstances, which may be recovered from the large history 
of George Aciopolita, and the three first books of Nicephorus Gregoras, two 
writers of the Byzantine series, who have had the good forfune to meet with 
learned editors, Leo Allatius at Rome, and John Boivin in the Academy In- 
scriptions of Paris. 

(The conquest of Thessalonica, from the young Demetrius, son of Boniface, 
by Theodore Angelus, desixit of Epirus, and Theodore’s assumption of the Im- 
perial title A, D, 1222 , have been briefly mentioned above, p.^ 431. His brothel Manuel, 
and then his son John, succeeded to the Empicff of Salomca. It was a matter of 
political importance for Vatatzes to bring this rival Empire into subjection ; he 
mailed against Thessalonica, but raised the siege (a.0. 1243) on condition that 
John should lay down the title of Emperor and assume that erf de^t. jerfm dfed 
m the following y^r and was succeeded by his brother Demetrius ; but in 11446 
Demetrius was removed by Vatatzes, and Thessalonica became definitely pait of 
the ewire of NicaeA Thus the Thessalonian empire ksted 1222-104:^ 
while Epirus Imd split off from the empire of Salonica, in 1236-7, under Mif^ael 
II, (a bastard sen of Michael If), whose Despotate survived that Empire. ,, Seq^ 
below, note 71.3*1 
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' an orthiijdox creed, it should seem that the pope would hm& 
abandoned without reluctance the Latin throhe of Con$tan1inodte.» 

But the death of Vataces, the short and busy reign of Theoi&e 

t i son, and the helpless infancy of his grandson John, suspendeci 
e restoration of the Greeks, In the next chapter I shall w- 
|jam their domestic revolutions; in this place it will be sttfc 
ficient to observe that the young prince was oppressed bf*1;li« 
ambition of his guardian and colleague, Michael Palaeologus, who 
displayed the virtues and vices that belong to the founder of a 
new dynasty, . The emperor Baldwin had flattered himself thatniciuwj 
he might recover some provinces or cities by an impotent negotta- 
tioUi His ambassadors were dismissed from Nice with mockery 
and contempt. At every place which they named, Palaeologus^^”^^^ 
alleged some special reason which rendered it dear and valuable 
in his eyes : in the one he was born ; iii another he had been first 
promoted to military command ; and in a third he had enjoyed, 
and hoped long to enjoy, the pleasures of the chase, ^^And 
what, then, do you propose to give us said the astonished de- 
puties, ** Nothing,'* replied the Greek, not a foot of land. If 
your master be desirous of peace, let him pay me, as an annual 
tribute, the, sum which he receives €rom the trade and customs 
of Constantinople. On these terms I may allow him to reign. 

If he refuses, it is war. I am not ignorant of the art of war, and 
I trust the event to God and my jword." An expedition against 
the despot of Epirus was the first prelude of his arms. If a victory 
was followed by a defeat; if the race of the ComneUi or AiigeligB*wi»flf 
survived in those mountains his efforts and his reign ; the captiv- 
ity of Villehardouin, prince of Achaia, deprived the Latins of th ^ 
most active and powerful vassal of tllbir expiring monarchy/^ 

The republics of Venice and Genoa disputed, in the first of their 
naval wars, the command of the sea and the commerce of the^ 

Bast. Pride and*interest attached the Venetians to the defence 
of Constantanople : their rivals were tempted to promote the 
designs of her enemies, and the alliance of the Genoese with the 


‘?®Geck^g;e Acropolita, c, Ixxviif. p. 89, 90, edit. Paris. 

n rrhis idctory was won by Palasologus, brother of Mic^l, in the pkin 
gonia near Kastoria, in Macedonia, The dtespot of Epirus, Michael IRl 
. of Michael I,), had extended bis sway to the Vardar, and threalmedl 
Monica. He was supported by Manfred, king of S*ciJy, who sent four hundred, 
knights to his aid, as well as Wdliam Villehardouin, prince of Achaia. Finlay 
places the coronation of Michael Palaeologus in Jan. the battle of^ 

Felagonia (Hi. 339) ; but it seems to have been subsequent m Jan. 2260; Secj 
M^arais^, tov /Sao-tJU^OW Tig* Nmmw«s #c.t,a. (tSgS), p. 5^^543*3 
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scMsniiitie ccmquemlr piwvoked the indi^aJlaon of the Lathi 
chiMrehJ^ . * 

Intent ofi his ^eat object, the emperor Michael visited hi 
JSwr^bf person and strengthened the troops and fortifications of Ifeaifc 
AD. mi,*’ The remains of the Latins were driven from their last possess^oni^j 
£J yJ 25 without success the suburbs of Oalata t and oon^- 

sponded with a perfidious b&ron/^ who proved unwilling, Or un- 
able, to open the gates of the metropolis. The next spring/* 
his favourite general, Alexius Strategopulus, whom he * had 
decorated with* the title of Caesar, passed the Hellespont with 
eight hundred horse and some infantry,^* on a secret expedition. 
His instructions enjoined him to approach, to listen, to watch, 
but not to risk any doubtful or dangerous enterprise against the 
city. The adjacent territory between the Propontis ahd the 
Black Sea was cultivated by an hardy race of peasants and out- 
laws, exercised in arms, uncertain in their allegiance, but inclined 
by language, religion, and present advantage, to the party of the 
Greeks. They were styled the voluni^ersp and by their free 
service the army of Alexius, with the regulars of Thrace and 
the Coman auxiliaries/® was augmented to the number of five 
and twenty thousand men. * By the ardour of the- vblynSieers, 

^^2 The Greeks, ashamed of any foreign aid, disguise the alliance and succour of 
the Genoese ; but the fact is proved by the testimony of J, Viliam (Chron. 1. vi. c. 
71, in Muraton, Script. Rerum Italicarun, tom. xiii. p. 202, 203) and Wiitip.m de 
Nangis (Annales de St. Louis, p. 246, in the Louvre Joinville), two impartial 
foreigners ; and Urban IV. threatened to deprive Genoa of her archbishop. [For 
the treaty of Michael with Genoa in March, 1261, see Buchon, Recherches et 
mat^rlaux, p. 462 sqq, (in French), or Zachana v. Lingenthal, Jus. Grasco-Rom,, 
lii. p. (in I^tin). The Genoese undertook to furnish a fleet; butwh^ 

these shi]^ arrived Michael was'ydready in possession of the city.} 

'^^fSpring, 1260.] , 

, 24 f^seau de Cayeux (if that is the name), who was married to a sister-in-flaw of 
John Vatatzes. Cp. M^liarak^s, op, cif. p. 551-2.] ^ 

2*5 [Michael himself this spring passed and repassed repeatedly from Asia to 
Europe* He first look Selymbria, which was a valuable basis for furth^ op^ations 
(Pachymeres, p. no). Ecclesiastical business then recalled him to Asia; and 
having settled this he recrossed the Hellespont and for the second time besieged 
Galata (Pachymeres, p. 1 18 sqg . ). He raised the siege and r(..turned to Nym|*haeum, 
where he concluded treaty with the Genoese.! 

25 Some precautions must be used in reconciling the discordant numljars ; the 
800 soldiers of Nicetas ; the 25,000 of Spandupino (apud Ducange, L v. c. st4) ; 
the Greeks and Scythians of uAcropolita ; and the numerous army of Michael, in 
the Epistles of pope Urban IV, (1. 129). 

22 They are described and named by Pachymer(i, 11. c. 14), fTfae 

chief of these, who was very active in the capture of the city, was named Kutritzs^lis.| 
25 It is needless to seek these Con^ps in the deserts of Tartary, or even of Mob 
davia. A piart of the horde had submitted to John Vataces and was prc^b^ljr 
^tled as a nurseryof soldiers on some waste lands of Thrace (Cantarmen. 1 1 c. aj. 
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hy IjijSi own apjtoion, the C^ar was stimwMfced 
thp preciso orders of his master, in the just couftdemce 
soooess would plead his pardon and rewards The weakuiesi of 
^Co^ista^tiooplo, aod the distress and terror of the weio 

i|l^l|»^to the observation of the volunteers; and they vepre- 
the present moment as the most propitious to surpns^ 
aUd oo3E»^nest* A rash youth, the new governor oi the Vens0l*ia*i 
wlopy, h*^d sailed away with thirty galleys and the best of the SSSStatti 
]p|*enjch kmghts, on a wild expedition to Daphnusia, a town on 
the ,Blaek Sea, at a distance of forty leagues ; and the remain* 

Batins were without strength or suspicion. They were 
il^form^d that Alexius had passed the Hellespont; but their 
apprehibnslons were lulled by the smallness of Ins original 
numbers, and their imprudence had not watclied the sabse» 
qnent increase of his army. If he left his main body to second 
and snpporji; his operations, he might advance unperceived in 
the. night with a chosen detachment. While some applied 
scaling ladders to the low^est part of the walls, they were secure 
cjf an jold Greek, who would introduce their companions through 
a s|]^bferranean passage into his house ; they could soon cm 
the inside break an entrance through the golden gate, which 
had been lo^ obstructed ; and the conqueror would be in the 
l^eaxt of the city, before the Latins were conscious of their 
danger* After some debate, the Caesar resigned himself to the 
of the volunteers ; they were trusty, bold, and successful ; 
apd in describing the plan I have already related the execution 
and success.®^ But no sooner had Alexius passed the threshold 
of the golden gate than he trembled at his own rashness ; ht 
paused, he dehberated, till the desper^e volunteers urged Mm 
Awards by the assurance that in retreat lay the greatest and 
ipost inevitaMe danger. Whilst the Cicsar kept his regulars m 
firm array, the (Mmans dispersed themselves on all sides ; ipi 
alarm was -sounded, and the threats of fire and pillage ccnnpelled 
the cifeens to a decisive resolution. The Greeks of Constan* 

w [Ilaplinusia, a town on a little Island (now desert and named Kefken Adassil 
oflT the coast of Buhyma, about^yo miles east of the mouth of the Bosphorim 
Thymas was another name. Cp. Ramsay, Hist. Geography of Asia Minor, p, x8iS, j 
[Near the Gate of Selymbria^or Pegae (see above, vol ii. , pUn opp. p. 149) ; 
it was through this gate that the entrance was to^ hraken.} 

^ The loss ctf Constantmople is briefly told by the Latins ; the conquest is de* 
scribed with more satisfaction by the Greeks : by Acropohta (a Sjb Pachynw |L 
Hi c. iah, st}, Nieephorus Gregoms{l. iv. c. i, 2). See Ducange, Mist. oeC F. t 
V, c. I9«27* [it is also desenbed by Phrantzes, p. 17*20, ed. Bona ; and in an anemy- 
tag^ poem on the Loss (1204) and Recovery (12614 of ConstaMinople, composed 
in A.i>. 1592 (published by Buchon, Recherches historiques 2, fi.'335 *^45/*] 
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tiiioplb i^membered tbeir native sovereigns ; the Genoese mer^ 
ehants, their recent *allianee and Venetian foes; every quarter 
was in arms ; and the air resounded with a general acK^lamation 
of Long life and victory to Michael and John, the augilst enn, 
perors of the Romans • ' Their rival Baldwin was awakened 1^ 
the sound ; but the most pressing danger could not pronq^ 
hitrf^ draw his sword in the^defence of a city which he d^ertm, 
perhaps, with more pleasure than regret : he fled from the palace 
to the sea-sliore, where he descried the welcome sails of the 
fleet returning from the vain and fruitless attempt on Daphnusia. 
Constantinople was irrecoverably lost; but the Latin emperor 
and the principal families embarked on board the Venetian 
galleys, and steered for the isle of Eubcea, and afterwards for 
Italy, where the royal fugitive was entertained by the pope 
and Sicilian king with a mixture of contempt and pity. From 
the loss of Constantinople to his death, he consumed thirteen 
years, soliciting the Catholic powers to join in his restoration : 
the lesson had been familiar to his youth ; nor was his last 
exile more indigent or shameful than his three former pilgrim- 
ages to the courts of Europe. His son Philip was the heir of 
an ideal empire ; and the pretensions of /tis daughter Catherine 
were transported by her marriage to Charles of Valois, the 
brother of Philip the Fair, king of France. The house of 
Courtenay was represented in the female line by successive 
alliances, till the title of emperor of Constantinople, too bulky 
and sonorous for a private name, modestly expired in silence 

and oblivion ,‘^2 

After this narrative of the expeditions of the Latins to Pales- 
tine and Constantinople^ I cannot dismiss the subject without 
revolving the general consequences on the countries that were 
the scene, and on the nations that were the actors, of these 
memorable crusades.®^ As soon as the arms df the Franks were 
withdrawn, the impression, though not the memory, was erased 
in the Mahometan realms of Egypt and Syria. The faithfiil 

82 See the three last books (L v.-viil), and tbo genealogical tables of Dticange. 
In the year 1382, the titular emperor of Constantinople was James de Batix [titulaa- 
Emperor, 1373-1383]. duke of Andria in the kirgdom of Narfes, the son of Mar- 
garet, daughter of Cathennef de Valois [married to Philip of Tarentum], daughter 
of Catherine [married to Charles of Valois], daughter of Philip, son of mldidil II. 
(Ducange, t viii, c. 37, 38). It is uncartam whether he left any posterity. 

83 Abulfeda, who mw the conclusion of the cnisades, speaks of the Idngdom of 
the Franks, and th<^ of the negroes as equally unknown (Prolegom. ad Qoogimh 
Had he not disdamed the Latin language, how easHy raigjit the Syrian prince have 
found books and ftiterpreters I 
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di^ssiples of the prophet were never tempted by -a pro&w 4esw« 
to stady tile laws or lan^age of the idolaters ; nor did the w»f 

J teity of their primitive manners receive the slightest akeratum 
om liieir intercourse in peace and war with the unknown 
sl^hingets of the West. The Greeks, who thought themselves 
prouA h«* "who were only vain, shewed a disposition somewhat 
less inflexible. In the efforts for the recovepr of .heir empite 
they emulated the valour, discipline, and tactics of their antag** 
oaists. The modem literature of the West they might justly 
desf^e ; but ite free spirit would instruct them in the rights of 
; and some institutions of public and private life were 
adopted from the Trench, The correspondence of Constanti- 
nople and Italy diffused the knowledge of the I,atin tongue : a^ 
several of the fethers and classics were at length honour^ witli 
a Greek version.®* But the national aud religious prejudices of 
the Orientals were inflamed by persecution ; and the reign of 
the Latins confirmed the separation of the two churches. 

If we compare, at the sera of the crusades, the Latins of 
Europe with the Greeks and Arabians, their respective degrees 
of knowledge, industry and art, our rude ancestors must be 
content with the third rank in the scale of nations. Ihmr su^ 
dessive improvement and present superiority may be ascribed to 
a peculiar energy of character, to an active and imitative spirit, 
unknown to their more polished^rivals, who at that time wero 
in a stationary or retrograde state. With such a dispositmn, the 
Latins should have derived the most early and essential benefits 
from a series of events which opened to their eps the pw^ct 
of the world, and introduced them to ® 

course with the more cultivated region* of the East. The fiwt 
and most obvious progress was »“ Ju® 

arts which are strongly prompted by the thirst of wealth, the 
SL of necessity, %nd the gratification of the sense or vwty. 
Among the ^rowd of unthinking fanatics, a captive or a 
fflj^^metimes observe the superior refinements of Cairo and 

rtvBB by rtuet (deIntffpre^one| de clans ^ „ 

Plaaudes, a monk of Constantinople ( a,d. MetamofpbotS^ 

has translated Caesar's Commentaries, fke bommum Boethfe Bo 

Sfd SSoides of Ovid, Cthe phil^by of 

Consolatione], (Fabr^ Bib. Gr^ tom. x. 

dtst B^e^SorHedTerimg von jpiutarcbs Motaliay *B77)]‘)* 
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Coostatttinople : the fiiist importer of windwtilk wak th^ bette- 
fector of liatioirts ; laSid, f f stich blessings are enjoyed ahy 

grateful remembrance, histoiy has condescended to 
more apparent luxuries of silk and sugar, which 
into Italy irom Greece and Egypt. But the intellectual! ^i^nts 
^of the Latins were more slowly felt and supplied ; llie atdohi2>of 
studious curiosity was awakened in Europe by diiferent battsOs 
and more recent events ; and, in the age of the crusades, thejr 
viewed with careless indifference the literature of the Gi^ee*kS 
and Arabians. " Some rudiments of mathematical and medibinfal 
knowledge might be imparted in practice and in figures j 
sity might produce some interpreters for the grosser business df 
merchants and soldiers ; but the commerce of the Or^^ntals had 
not diffused the study and knowledge of their language!^ in the 
schools of Europe.^® If a similar principle of religion repulsed 
the idiom of the Koran, it should have excited their patience 
and curiosity to understand the original text of the gospel ; and 
the same grammar would have unfolded the sense of Plato' and 
the beauties of Homer. Yet in a reign of sixty years, the 
Latins of Constantinople disdained the speech and learnii^ of 
their subjects ; and the iriknuscripts were the only treaStrres 
which the natives might enjoy without rapine or eUvy. Aris- 
totle was indeed the oracle of the Western universities ; but it 
was a barbarous Aristotle ; and, instead of ascending to the 
fountain-head, his Latin votaries humbly accepted a corrupt and 
remote version from the Jews and Moors of Andalusia. 'The 
principle of the crusades was a savage fanaticism ; and the most 
important effects were analogous to the cause. Each pilgrim 
was ambitious to return with his sacred spoils^ the irelio^ of 
Greece and Palestine ; and each relic was preceded mid Al- 
lowed by a train of miracles and visions. The belief Of the 
Catholics was corrupted by new legends, their practice hy hew 
superstitions ; and the establishment of the itujUisitiOti, '^tlle 
mendicaUt orders of monks and friars, the last abuse of Indulr. 

Windmills, first invented in the dry country 'of Asia Minor, were used in Nor- 
mandy as early as the year 1105 (Vie pnv^ des Franfois, tom. i, p. 43, 435 Du- 
cange, Oloss. Latin, tom. iv. p. 474). « 

^See die oomplaivts, of ‘iRoger Bacon (Biographia Britannica^ voC i.f 
Kippis^s edition). If Bacon himself, or Gerbert, understood Greek,^ 

pr<^igies, and owed nothing to die commerce of the East. , f 

^ Sudt was the opinion of the great Ldbnitz (Oeuvres de Fmitend^ tortn v;. p» 
458), M master of histoiy of tie middle ages. I shall only instance ttieped^ee 
of the Carmelite® and the flight of the house of Loretto, which wea'e bothderiv^ 
from Palestine. ? 
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gmoi^% and tfee inal process of idolatry, flowed from the^bldfes^ 
f^l fo«mtaki of the holy w^. The active spirit of the iMim 
p^i$d toe viMs of their reason and reli^on ; and, if toe 
iMid ttoth centuries were the times of darkness, the thir*- 
teenlii^^d fourteenth were the age of absurdity and fable. 

Jn the profossion of Christianity, in the cultivation of a fertpcr 
knd^^toe northern conquerors of thb Eoman empire insen^biy 
mulled: with the provincials and rekindled the embews of the 
a»ts of antiquity. Their settlements about the age of Charle- 
txii^e had acqijired some degree of order and stability, when 
toey were ©veiwheimed by new swarms of invaders, the Nor- 
mans, Saracens, and Hungarians, who replunged the western 
eounfries of Europe into their former state of anarchy and bar- 
barism 4 About the eleventh century, the second tempest had 
subsided by the expulsion or conversion of the enemies of 
(Christendom : the tide of civilisation, which had so long ebbed, 
began to flow with a steady and accelerated course ; and a 
foirer prospect was opened to the hopes and efforts of the rising 
generations. Great was the success, and rapid the progress, 
during the two hundred years of the crusades ; and some philo- 
sophers have® applauded the propitious influence of these holy 
wars, which appear to me to have checked, rather than for- 
warded, the maturity of Europe.®^ The lives and labours of 
millions, which wer€ buried in thp East, would have been more 
profitably employed in the improvement of their native country : 

aecumulatfid stock of industry and wealth would have over- 
flowed in navigation and trade ; and the Latins would have 
been enriched and enlightened by a pure and friendly corre- 
iqK>ndence with the climates of the Earf. In one respect I can 
Indeed perceive the accidental operation of the crusades, not so 
much in producing a benefit, as in removing an evil. The larger 
portion of the inl&bitants of Europe was chained to the soil, 
witoout j&eedom, or property , or knowledge ; and the two oMers 
pf eeclesiastics and nobles, whose numbers were comparatively 
sfoall, «alone deserved the name of citizens and men. This 
oppres^ivQ system was supported by the arts of the clergy and 


88 If I the Saracens with the barbarians, it is aniy relative to their wars, w 
rs^erir^oads. in Italy and France, where thejr sole purpose was to plunoer ana 
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the isfw^oi?dsef the barons. The authority of the priestfit operated 
in the darker ages ‘as a salutary antidote : they prevented the 
total extinction of letters, mitigated the fierceness of the tim^^ 
sheltered the poor and defenceless, and preserved or revived^ 
the peace and order of civil society. But the independenSe, 
,/apine, and discord of the feudal lords were unmixed with ^y 
semblance of good ; and ^very hope of industry and impibve- 
ment was crushed by the iron weight of the martial aristocracy. 
Among the causes that undermined the Gothic edifice, a con- 
spicuous place must be allowed to the crusades. The estates 
of the barons were dissipated, and their race was often extin^ 
guished, in these costly and perilous expeditions. Their poverty 
extorted from their pride those charters of freedom which un- 
locked the fetters of the slave, secured the farm of the peasant 
and the shop of the artificer, and gradually restored a substance 
and a soul to the most numerous and useful part of the com- 
munity. The conflagration which destroyed the tall and barren 
trees of the forest gave air and scope to the vegetation of the 
smaller and nutritive plants of the soil. 


Digression on the Family of Courtenay. 

The purple of three emper(^V*s who have reigned at Constanti- 
nople will authorise or excuse a digression on the origin and 
singular fortunes of the house of Courtenay, in the three princi- 
pal branches ; I. Of Edessa ; 11. Of France ; and III. Of Eng- 
land ; of which the la^t only has survived the revolutions of 
eight hundred years. 

I. Before the introduction of trade, which scatters riches, and 
of knowledge, which dispels prejudice, the prerogative of birth 
is most strongly felt and most humbly acknowledged. In every 
age the laws and manners of the Germans have discriminiybed 
the ranks of society : the dukes and counts, who shared the 
empire of Charlemagne, converted their office to an inheritance ; 
and to his children each feudal lordrtiequeathed his honour and 


^ I have applied, but not confined, myself to A Genealogical History 
and I lltistrioits Family of Courtenay^ by Ezra CUaveland, Tutor fo Str Pf/tlMkm 
Courtenay, and Fecior of Honiton ; Exon, 1735, in folio. The first part is ex- 
tracted from WiHiain of Tyre ; the second from Etouchet’s Frenda hisU»:y4 and the 
third from variot^memonals,4fmbhc, provincial, and private, of the Courten^s of 
Devonshire, The rector of poniton has more gratitude than, aad inoi® 

industry than crl'^icisiUt 
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his sword. The proudest families are content to lose, hi the 
daiiness of the middle ages, the tree of their pedigree, whiohi 
however deep and lofty, must ultimately rise from a plebeian 
root ; and their historians must descend ten centuries below the 
Christian sera, before they can ascertain any lineal succession by 
the evidence of surnames, of arms, and of authentic records* 

W^h the first rays of light we dis^iem the nobiaty and opd- 
Imce of Atho, a French knight : his nobility, in the rank and 
title of a nameless father ; his opulence, in the foundation of the 
castle of Courtenay, in the district of Gatinois, about fifty-six 
miles to the south of Paris. From the reign of Robert, the sou 
of Hugh Capet, the barons of Courtenay are conspicuous among 
the immediate vassals of the crown ; and Joscelin, the grandson 
of Atho and a noble dame, is enrolled among the heroes of the 
first crusade. A domestic alliance (their mothers were sisters) 
attached him to the standard of Baldwin of Bruges, the second oottnu 
couht of Edessa : a princely fief, which he was worthy to receive, a ». tmmt 
and able to maintain, announces the number of his martial fol- 
lowers ; and, after the departure of his cousin, Joscelin himself 
was investeii with the county of Edessa on both sides of the 
Euphrates. By economy in peac-j his territories were re- 
plenished with Latin and Syrian subjects : his magazines with 
corn, wine, and oil ; his castles with gold and silver, with arms 
and horses. In a hojy warfare of thirty years he was alternately 
a conqueror and a captive ; but ""he died like a soldier, in an 
horse-litter at the head of his troops ; and his last glance beheld 
the flight of the Turkish invaders who had presumed on his age 
and infirmities. His son and successor, of the same name, was 
less deficient in valour than in vigilance ; but he sometimes 
forgot that dominion is acquired and maintained by the same 
arts. He challenged the hostility of the Turks, without securing 
the firiendship of the prince of Antioch ; and, amidst the peace- 
fill luxury of Turhessel, in Syria, Joscelin neglected the defence 
of the Christian frontier beyond the Euphrates. In his absence, 

BcInghI, the first of the Atabeks, besieged and stormed his capital, 

Edessa, ^which was ibebly defended by a timorous and disloyal 

« The primitive record of the famiy is a passage of the Contmuator of Aimoiii, 

^ moijk m who wrote in the xiith century. See his Ohronick, in the His- 

torians of France 4 tom. xi. p. 176). 

s®T'urbessel, or as it is now styled Telbesher, is fixed by Anville fwr ^4 
mmty miles from the great passage over the Euphrates at Zeugin^ B^ner, 

imw &ari ICaleh, a Targe mound with rums near the vilkg^J ofitTulbashar, two 
days* jousnay north of Aleppo (Sir C, Wilson, noteto»3ahs ad*Di%i p* 
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c^rDwd of Orientals ; the Franks were oppresse4 in a. bold attempt 
for /its reco^very, and Courtenay ended his day® in the ptem of 
Aleppo* He still left a fair and ample p^imonj, Bnt the 
victorious Turks oppressed on all sides the weakness of a widow 
and orphan ; and, for the equivalent of an annual pension, th^y 
resign^ to the Greek emperor the charge of defending, and the 
shaisoe of losing, the last^yelics of the Latin conquest. /Kie 
countess-dowager of Edessa retired to Jerusalem with her two 
children : the daughter, Agnes, became the wife and mother of 
a king ; the son, Joscelin the Third, accepted the office of sene- 
schal, the first of the kingdom, and held his new#%states in PaleST 
tine by the service of fifty knights. His name appears with 
honour in all the transactions of peace and war ; but he finaSy 
vanishes in the fall of Jerusalem ; and the name of Courtenay, 
in this branch of Edessa, was lost by the marriage of his two 
daughters with a French and a German baron. 

IL While Joscelin reigned beyond the Euphrates, his elder 
brother, Milo, the son of Joscelin, the son of Atho, continued, 
near the Seine, to possess the castle of their fathers, which wa^ 
at length inherited by Rainaud, or Reginald, the youngest of his 
tliree sons. Examples of genius or virtue must be rare m the 
annals of the oldest families ; and, in a remote age, their pride 
will embrace a deed of rapine and violence ; such, however, as 
could not be perpetrated without some superiority of courage, or 
at least of power. A descend!ant of Reginald of Courtenay may 
blusii for the public robber who stripped and imprisoned several 
mercliants, after they had satisfied the king's duties at Sens aod 
Orleans, He will glory in the offence, since the bold offender 
could not be compelled to obedience and restitution, till the 
regent and the count of Champagne prepared to march against 
him at tlie head of an army.^^ Reginald bestowed bfe' estates 
iPhoir auiMio* on his eldest daughter, and his daughter oiap.tiie seventh son of 
king Louis the Fat ; and their marriage was crowned with a 
immerous offspring. We might expect that a private should 
have merged in a royal name ; and that the descendants* of 

of France and Elizabeth of Courtenay woiMd have enidyed th^ 

o 

His possessions are distinguished in the Assises of Jerusalem {a amOng 
the feudal tenures of 4he kirigdom, which must therefore have been coHeot^ Wfewfeen 
the years 1153 and 1187, His pedigree may be found in the Lign^^ges d^Outneiuer, 
e. 16. 

^Tbe mpine and satisfaction of Regktald de Cpurtenay ,aire prepcH^eEOt«% • 
arranged in th^epistles of the abbot and regent Suger (cxiv, cxvih besft 
memorials of tl^e age (Huchpsne, Seriptores Hist, Franc, tom, m p* 
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title and honours of princes of the blood. But this legitimate 
claim was lon^ neglected and finally denied f and the muses of 
their disgrace will represent the story of this second branch. 
1. Of all the families now extant, the most ancient, doubtless, 
and the most illustrious is the house of France, which has occu- 
pied the same throne above eight hundred years, and descends, 
in gf clear and lineal series of males, fr«m the middle of i,he niflth 
century.^^ In the age of the crusades it was already revered 
both in the Bast and West. But from Hugh Capet to the mar- 
riage of Peter i[jo more than five reigns or generations had 
elapsed ; and so precarious was their title that the eldest sons, 
as a necessary precaution, were previously crowned during the 
lifetime of their fathers. The peers of France have long main- 
tained their precedency before the younger branches of the 
royal line ; nor had the princes of the blood, in the twelfth 
century, acquired that hereditary lustre which is now diffused 
over the most remote candidates for the succession. S. The 
barons o£ Courtenay must have stood high in their own estima- 
tion, and in that of the world, since they could impose on the 
son of a king the obligation of adopting for himself and all his 
descendants tl^e name and arms of th^ir daughter and his wife. 
In tl^e marriage of an heiress with her inferior or her equal, such 
exchange was often required and allowed ; but, as they continued 
to diverge from the regal stem, th§ sons of Bouis the Fat were 
i^setisibly confounded with their maternal ancestors ; and the 
new Courtenays might deserve to forfeit the honours of their 
birth, which a motive of interest had tempted them to renounce. 
S. The shame was far more permanent than the reward, and a 
momentary blaze was followed by a long^darkness. The eldest 
son of these nuptials, Peter of Courtenay, had married, as I have 
already mentioned, the sister of the counts of Flanders, the two 
first emperors of Cofistantinople ; he rashly accepted the iuvita- 

In the becmniug of the xith century, after naming the father and grandfather 
of Hugh Capet, the monk Glaber is olmged to add, cujjus genus valde m-ame r®- 
peg^ur obscSkum- Vet weiare assured that the gieat-grandfather of I high Capet 
was Hobert the Strong, count of Anjou (a, o. 863-S73). a noble Frank of Neustna, 
Neustncus . , . generosae stirpis, ymo was slam in the defence of his <xDuntry 
again^ the Normans, dum patnae fines tuebatur. Beyond Robert, all is conjecture 
or fable. It is a probable conjecture diat the third race descended front the second 
by Childebrand, the brother of Charles MarteL It is an alf»urd fable that the 
second was albeit to the first by the marriage of Ansbert, a Roman ^natw and 
the ancestor of St. Arnoul, with Blitilde, a daughter of Clotaire 
orfiln of the house of France js an ancient but incredible opinion. fc>ee a judicious 
rnwoir of M. de Foncemagne (Memoires de 1 ' Academic des Inscriptioiis, tom. xx$ 
p. He promised to declare his own opinion in a memoir. 

whSt has never appeared. 

voii. VI. 29 
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the bari?oi|iS ef Romania ; his two«oiis^ Robett and Baldwin, 
suceessively held tod lost the remams of the Lathi empire in 
the East, and the gipand-daughter of Baldwin the Second again 
mingled her blood with the blood of France and of Valois. To 
support the expenses of a troubled and transitdiy rd^gn, their 
patrimonial estates were mortgaged or sold ; and the la^ em- 
petOrs of Constantinople depended on the annual charity of RStne 
and Naples- 

While the elder brothers dissipated their wealth in romantic 
adventures,’’ and the castle of Courtenay was pr^^^faned by a ple- 
beian owner, the younger branches of that adapted name W^re 
propagated and multiplied. But their splendour was clouded by 
poverty and time ; after the decease of Robert, great butte of 
France, they descended from princes to barons ; the next genera- 
tions were confounded with the simple gentry * the descendants 
of Hugh Capet could no longer be visible in the rural lords of 
Tanlay and of Champignelles. The more adventurous embraced, 
without dishonour, the profession of a soldier ; the least active 
and opulent might sink, like their cousins of the branch of 
Dreux, into the condition of peasants. Their royal descent, 
in a dark period of four hundred years, became each d^y more 
obsolete and ambiguous; and their pedigree, instead of being en- 
rolled in the annals of the kingdom, must be painfully searched 
by the minute diligence of heralds and genealogists. It was not 
till the end of the sixteenth century, on the accession of a ikmiJw 
almost as remote as their own, that the princely spirit of the* 
Courtenays again revived ; and the question of the nobility pro- 
voked them to assert the royalty of their blood. They appealed 
to the justice and compassion of Henry the Fourth; obtaineda 
favourable opinion from twenty lawyers of Italy and Germitngr, 
and modestly compared themselves to the descendants of kfng 
David, whose prerogatives were not imjmired by the la^e of 
ages, or the trade of a carpenter.®® But every ear was dem, and 
j every circumstance was adverse, to their lawful claims. The 
Bourbon kings were justified by the neglect of the Vs^lois f the 
princes of the blood, more recent and lofty, disdained the alliance 

9 ® Of the various petitions, apologies. &c. . published by the princes q£ Coartaaay* 
I have seen the thr^ following all in octavo . i. De Stirpe et Orlgitie 4 e 

Courtenay : addita sunt Responsa celebernmorum Europae Jurisconsuftortua, Bads, 
1607. 2. Representation du Proo^d^ tenu a Tinstance faicte devant le Roi, par 

Messieurs de Courtenay, pour la conversation de 1 Honneur et Oignit^ 4 ^ letjr 
Maison, Branch 4 e la Royalle Matson de France, a Pans, 1613. 3 » Repr^entation 
du sub^t Messidsrs de Salles et de FravUle. de la Matson dc Courte- 

nays, a se rearer hors du“Royaume, 1614, It was an homicide, for 
Courtenays exp eted to be pardoned, or tried, as princes of the blo^ 
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of kiodbed ; tho parliament, without tlioir 

proo% elnded a dangerous precedent by an arbitrary distoOtioJa 
and. established St^ Louis as the first father of the royal Ime.^ A 
repetition of complaints and protests was repeatedly disregarded : 
and Iba hopeless pursuit was terminated in the present centuiy 
^ the doath of the last male of the Their pauddi 

and widpus situation was alleviated by the pride of conscious 
virtue; they sternly rejected the temptations of foituue and 
favour ; and a dying Courtenay would have sacrificed his son, if 
the youth coidd have renounced, for any temporal interest, the 
d^ht titl^f a legitimate prince of the blood of France. 

HL According to the old register of Ford Abbey, the Courte- m The 
nays of Devonshire are descended from Prince Florusj the second 
son of l^eter, and the grandson of Louis the Fat.^^o This fable 
of the grateful or venal monks was too respectfully entertained by 
our antiquaries, Camden and Dugdale ; but it is so clearly 
repugnant to truth and time, that the rational pride of the family 
now refuses to accept this imaginary founder. Their most faith- 
ful historians believe that, after giving his daughter to the king’s 
so% Beginald of Courtenay abandoned his possessions in F ranee, 
and ehtained from the English momft’ch a second wife and a new 
inheritance. * It is certain, at least, that Henry the Second dis- 
tinguished in his camps and councils a Reginald, of the name, 
arms^ and, as it ixia}^ be fairly presumed, of the genuine race of 

1 . 07 'j'jjg sense of the parliaments is thus expressed by Thuanus : Print i pis nomen 
tnis(|uam in Gallic tributum, nisi iis qui per matres e regibus nostris originem re- 
petunt ; qui nunc tantum a Ludovico Nono beatse meraonae numerantur : nam 
Coriina^t et Drpeenses, a Ludovico crasso genus ducentes, hodie inter eos minime 
reiifensentur : — a distinction of expediency rather i>han justice. The sanctuy of 
Louis IX, cotdd not invest him with any special prerogative, and all the desctndntits 
jpf Capet must be included m his original compact with the French nation. 

®8The last hiale of the Courtenays was Chailes Roger ^ who died m the year 
without leaving sjw sons. The last female was Helen de Courtenay, who 
married Louis de Beaufmmont. Her title of Prinojsse du Sang Royal de France 
wass^pressed (February 7, 1737) by an arf^i of the parliament of Pans. 

^ The singular anecdote to which I allude, is related in the Recueil des Pthies 
int^essmites et peu connues (Maestricht, 1786, in four vols. jzmo); and the un- 
edkor [M. de la Place, of Calaxi^ quotes hb author, who had received it 
k’om Helen de Courtenay, Marquise de Beaufremont, 

Dugdale, Monasticon Anglic Jnum, vol. L £.786, Yet this fable must have 
been invented before the reign of Edwaid III. The profuse devotion of the three 
irst^g^erations to Ford Abbey wa» followed by oppression on one side and iti- 
gdSM^tude on the other ; and in the sixth generation the morics ceased to register 
thMB births, actions, and deaths of their patrons. 

wrintiis Britannia, in the list of the earls of Devonshire. H»s expression, e 
mgio sanguine ortos creilunt, betrays, however, some doubt or suspicion. 

his Baronage, p. h p. 634, he refers to his own Monasia:on, Should he 
not have corrected the register of Ford Abbey, and annihilated the ^antom Floras^ 
by Ibe unqisestionable e^ehce of the French histonauis? 
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the Courtenays of France. The right of wardship enabled a 
feudal lord to reward his vassal with the marri^e and estate of 
a noble heiress ; and Reginald of Courtenay acquired a fair 
establishment in Devonshire, where his posterity has been seated 
above six hundred years. From a Norman baron, Baldwin de 
^Bnoniis, who had been invested by the Conqueror, Hawise, the 
wife\>f Reginald, derived the honour of Okeharapton, which -v^^as 
held by the service of ninety-three knights ; and a female might 
claim the manly offices of hereditary viscount or sheriff^ and of cap- 
tain of the myal castle of Exeter. Their son Rohjjrt married the 
sister of the earl of Devon ; at the end of a centuiy, on the faOure 
of the family of Rivers/^^ his great-grandson, Hugh the Second, 
succeeded to a title which was still considered as a territorial 
dignity ; and twelve earls of Devonshire, of the name of Courte- 
nay, have flourished in a period of two hundred and twenty years. 
They were ranked among the chief of the barons of the realm ; 
nor was it till after a strenuous dispute that they yielded to the 
fief of Arundel the first place in the parliament of England ; their 
alliances were contracted with the noblest families, the Veres, 
Despensers, St. Johns, Talbots, Bohuns, and even the Plan tag- 
enets themselves ; and in U contest with John of LancSiSter, a 
Courtenay, bishop of London, and afterwards archbishop of 
Canterbuiy, might be accused of profane confidence in the 
strength and number of his kindred. In peace, the earls of 
Devon resided in their numerous castles and manors of the west ^ 
their ample revenue was appropriated to devotion and hospitality ; 
and the epitaph of Edward, surnamed, from his misfortunes, the 
blind j from his virtues, the good, Earl, inculcates with much ingenu- 
ity a moral sentence, which may, however, be abused by thought- 
less generosity. After a grateful commemoration of the fifty-five 
years of union and happiness, which he enjoyed with Mabel his 
wife, the good Earl thus speaks from tomb fehe : 

What we gave, we have ; 

What we spent, we had ; 

What we left, we lost.^'^ 

f 

Besides the third an^ most valuable bobk of Cleaveland*s History, I have con- 
sulted Dugdale, thd father of our genealogical science (Baronage, p. i. p. 

^^This great family, de Ripuarits, de Redvers, de Rivers, ended, in Edward 
the First s Lme, m Isabella de Foitibus, a famous and potent dowage^, who long 
suivived her brother and husband (Dugdale, Baronage, p. i. p. 254-257J. 

CJeaveljmS, p. 142, some it is assigned to a Rivers, earl of pevpijl 
th^ denotes thB xv|h rather thai^ the xuHh t^mury, 
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But th^r tosses, in this sense, were far superior to thei? g;ifls 
and expenses ; and their h^irs, not less ^an the poor, we^ 
the objects of their paternal care. The sums whieh they paid 
for livery and seisin attest the greatness of their possessions ; 
anbd several estates have remained in their family since the 
thirteenth and fourteenth centuries. In war, the Courtenays# 
England fulfilled the duties, and deserved the honouiit, of 
chivalry. They were often entrusted to levy and command the 
militia of Devonshire and Cornwall ; they often attended their 
supreme lord to the borders of Scotland ; and in foreign service, 
for a stipulates^ price, they sometimes maintained fourscore 
men at arms and as many archers. By sea and land they 
fought under the standard of the Edwards and Henries ; their 
names are conspicuous in battles, in tournaments, and in the 
original list of the order of the Garter ; three brothers shared 
the Spanish victory of the Black Prince ; and in the laj>se of 
six generations the English Courtenays had learned to despise 
the nation and country from which they derived their origin. 
In the quarrel of the two Boses, the earls of Devon adhered 
to the house of Lancaster, and three brothers successively died 
eithei^wi the field or on the scaffold. * Their honours and estates 
were restorecT by Henry the Seventh ; a daughter of Edward 
the Fourth was not disgraced by the nuptials of a Courtenay ; 
their son, who was* created marquis of Exeter, enjoyed the 
favour of his cousin, Henry the Eighth ; and in the camp of 
*i5loth of Gold he broke a lance against tlie French monarch. 
‘But the favour of Heniy was the prelude of disgrace ; his dis- 
grace was the signal of death ; and of the victims of the jealous 
tyrant, the marquis of Exeter is one df the most noble and 
guiltless. Plis son Edward lived a prisoner in the Tower, and 
died au exile at Padua ; and the secret love of Queen Maty, 
whom he slighted, perhaps for the princess Elizabeth, has shed 
a romantic colour on the story of this beautiful youth. The 
relics of his patrimony were conveyed into strange families by 
the marr^ges of his four aunts ; and hi.s personal honours, as if 
they had been legally extinct, were revived by the patents of 
succeeding princes. But there still survived a I incal descendant 
of Hugh, the first earl of Dew>n, a younger branch of the Cour* 
tenays, who have been seated at Powderham CUstle above four 
hundred years, from the reign of Edward the I'hird to the 
present hour. Their estates have been increased by the grant 
and improvement of lands in Ireland, and the;f bave been 
recently restored to the honours of the pee&ge, YetJ^he Courte** 
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nays still retain the plaintive motto, which asserts the hwiocence, 
and deplores the mil, of their ancient house.^®® While they 
sigh for past greatness, they are doubtless sensible of present 
blessings ; in the long series of the Courtenay annals, tne most 
splendid sera is likewise the most unfortunate ; nor can ^n 
^opulent peer of Britain be inclined to envy the emperors of 
Constantinople, who wandered over Europe to solicit alms ^or 
the support of their dignity and the defence of their capitaL 


OH lapswi I Qutdfecif motto which was probably adoj^vtcd by the Powder- 
ham branch, after the loss of the earldom of Devonshire, The primitive 
arms of the Courtenays were, or^ ih^ ee torieaux^ gules, which seem to denote their 
affinity with Godtrey of Bouillon and the ancient counts of Boulogne, 

fSome further information on the family of the Courtenays will be found in a 
short note in the Gentleman's Magazine for July, 1839, p. 39. Cp. Smithes note m 
his ed, of Gibbon, vol, vii p. 354 j 
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CHAPTEB LXII 


The Greek ErUf^ors of Nice and ComiatHinoph — Elmation cmd 
Reign of Michael Palcpologus — Hu false Umon. mih ike Pope 
and the Latin Church — Hostile Desigm of Charles qf Anjou-^ 
Revolt qf Sicily — War qf the Catalans in Asia and Greece-^ 
Revolutions and Present State qf Athens 


The loss of Cpnstantmople restored a momentary vigour to the 
Greeks. From their jmlaces the princes and nobles were driven 
into the field ; and the fragments of the falling monarchy were 
grasped by the hands of the most vigorous or the most skilful 
candidjites. In the long and barren pages of the Byzantine 
annals,^ it would not be an easy task to equal the two char-sjwdowtwi 
acters of Theodore Lascaris and John Ducas Vataces,^ who re-nS'ian 
planted and upheld Jfche Roman standard at Nice in Bithynia. 

The difference of their virtues #as happily suited to the di- 
versity of their situation. In his first efforts the fugitive Las- 
caris commanded only three cities and two thousand soldiers ^ 
his reign was the season of generous and active despair ; in 
every military operation he staked his kfe and crown ; and his 
enemies, of the Hellespont and the Maeander, were surprised 
by his celerity and subdued by his boldness. A victorious reign 


IFor the reigns of the Nicene emperors, more especially of John Vataces and 
m son* Ifceir minister, George Acropolita. is the only genuine contemporary , hat 
George Pachymer returned to Constantinople with the Greeks, at the ot nine* 
STjHS^deScnpt. By.ant c. «. 34 . P- 564-578; fatac B.bl. 01 . 

1^0^8-460). Yet^he history of Nicephoros Gregoras, though of the *1^ 
cmtury ^ a valuable narrative froAi the taking of Constantinople by the Latins. 
rWe have subsidiary contemporary sources, such as the autobiography oi JNice- 

Greek by Antonios M^liarak^s ‘i<rTopia tw paora€^ov Nt«atay if«i tw tm 

”'»N^horSG^oras(L 11. c. i)distmgiushesbetw*nthe 4 «^j«^otLaseans, 

andS^i^^^atatk The two portraits are m a very goo<StetyJc 
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of eighteen years ejcpanded the principality of Nice to the 
df an empire. The throne of his successor and son- 
in-law, Vataces^ was founded on a more solid basis^ a larger 
scope, and more plentiful resources ; and it was the temper «is 
well as the interest of Vataces to calculate the risk, to expert 
fhe iQoment, and to ensure the success of his ambitious designs. 
In the decline of the Latins I have briefly exposed the progress 
of the Greeks : the prudent and gradual advances of a conqueror, 
who, in a reign of thirty-three years, rescued the provinces from 
national and foreign usurpers, till he pressed ^ all sides the 
Imperial city, a leafless and sapless trunk, whieh must fall at 
the first stroke of the axe. But his interior and peaceful ad- 
ministration is still more deserving of notice and praise.® The 
calamities of the times had wasted the numbers and the Sub- 
stance of the Greeks ; the motives and the means of agriculture 
were extirpated ; and the most fertile lands were left without 
cultivation or inhabitants. A portion of this vacant property 
was occupied and improved by the command, and for the benefit, 
of the emperor ; a powerful hand and a vigilant eye supplied 
and surpassed, by a skilful^ management, the minute diljgence 
of a private farmer ; the royal domain became the garden and 
granaiy of Asia ; and without impoverishing the people the 
sovereign acquired a fund of innocent and productive Wealth. 
According to the nature of tlie soil, hisclahds were sown with 
corn or planted with vines ; the pastures were filled with horses' 
and oxen, with sheep and hogs ; and, when Vataces presented 
to the empress a crown of diamonds and pearls, he informed 
her with a smile that th^s precious ornament arose from the sale 
of the eggs of his innumerable poultry. The produce of his 
domain was applied to the maintenance of his palace and hospi- 
tals, the calls of dignity and benevolence ; the lesson was still 
more useful than the revenue ; the plough Vas restored to its 
ancient security and honour ; and the nobles were taught to 
seek a sure and independent revenue from their estates, instead 
of adorning their splendid beggary by tb^ oppressioa of the 
people, or (what is almost the same) by the favours of the court. 
The superfluous stock of corn and cattle was eagerly purchased 
hy the Turks, Wv'th whom Vataces preserved a strict aud sincere 
alliance ; but he discouraged the importation of foreign manu- 
factures, the costly silks of the East and the curious labours of 

s Pachymer',fL i, c. 23, 24 ; Nic. Greg. L ii. c. 6. The reader of the Byaantiaes 
must observe haw rarely we are indulged with such precious details, 
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the Italian looms, The demands of nature and ne^^sslty^ 
was he accustomed to say, «are indispensable; but the indnence 
of passion may rise and sink at the breath of a monarch ; and 
both his precept and example recommended simplicity of man- 
ners and the use of domestic industry. The education of you th 
the revival of learning were tijje most serious oojecrt%of^his 
care ; and, without deciding the precedency, he pronounced 
with truth that a prince and a philosopher ^ are the two most 
eminent characters of human society. His first wife was Irene, 
the daughte^pf Theodore Lascans, a ^oman more illustrious 
by her personal merit, the milder virtues of her sex, than by 
the blood of the Angeli and Comneni, that flowed in her 
Veins and transmitted the inheritance of the empire. After 
her death, he was contracted to Anne, or Constance, a natural u. i9U| 
daughter of the emperor Frederic the Second ; ^ but, as the 
bride had not attained the years of puberty, Vataces placed 
in his solitary bed an Italian damsel of her tram ; ^ and his amoi^- 
ous weakness bestowed on the concubine the honours, though 
not the title, of lawful empress. His frailty was censured as 
aflJa^tious and damnable sin by the monks; and their rude 
invectives cscercised and displayed the patieiu*e of the royal 
lover. A philosophic age may excuse a single vice, which was 
redeemed by a crowd of virtues ; and, in the review of his 
feults, and the more intemperate passions of Lascaris, the judg- 
ment of their contemporaries was softcJiied by gratitude to the 
second founders of the empire.^ The slaves of the Latins, with- 
out law or peace, applauded the happiness of their brethren who 
had resumed their national freedom# and Vataces employed 


^ Moi'ot yap airavTiap avQpunrtiiP ovoixoaToraroi fiaaikfvt Kat (Gt*org, ACrO- 

pot c. 32). The empcifor, in a familiar convex '^’ation, examined and encouraged 
the Studies of his future logothete. 

®rHer mother was Bianca Lancia of Piedmont Fredenck seems to have 
mamed her ultimately (towards tiie close of his life) and legitimised her children 
(Matthew Pans, ed. Lond , vol. 7, p. 216). The lady’s true name was Constance 
(as westeMt writers call<^ her) ; only Greek wnlcrs name her Anna, so that she 
was probably baptized under this ftame into the Greek church,] 

®fXbe Greek writers call her the MapKc^tvo— Marchioness. Her with the 

Einpcsror caused an incident which jffroduced a quarrel between him and NkJq)bot'tiS 
Blemmydes. She entered the Monastery of St. Grego*^ m grand Costum^ 
Blemmydes, when he observed her presence, ordered the communion service to be 
discontmuei Vatat/es relused to punish a just man, as the Marchionos 
manded» but showed his resentment by breaking off all relations with him, ^ Be- 
sides Nicephorus Gregoras, 1. p 45, 46, we have a descnpi,*rt of the incident 
from the pen of Blemmydes himself m his autobiogisi.phy, c. 41 Heisenberg).] 
^ Compare Acropohta (c. rS, 52) and the two first books of NK^horus Gregoras. 
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the laiwiahle policy of® convincing the Greeks of every domimoii 
that at wm their interest to be enrolled in the number <rf has 
subjects. 

WodoreLwi. A Strong shade of degeneracy is visible between John Vataees 
igd^c^^'ajid his son Theodore; between the founder who sustainea 
pa683i Angw»t the^ wf^ight, and the heir wh^ enjoyed the splendour, of the Ii% 
periml crown.® Yet the character of Theodore was not devoid 
’ of energy ; he had been educated in the school of his father, 

in the exercise of war and hunting: Constantinople was yet 
spared; but in the three years of a short reign ^e thrice led 
his armies into the heart of Bulgaria.® His virtues were sullied 
( by a choleric and suspicious temper : the first of these may be 

ascribed to the ignorance of control ; and the second might 
naturally arise from a dark and imperfect view of the corrup- 
Iis®n tion of mankind. On a march in Bulgaria he consulted on a 
question of policy his principal ministers ; and the Greek In*- 
gothete, George Acropolita, presumed to offend him by the 
declaration of a free and honest opinion. The emperor half 
unsheathed his scymetar ; but his more deliberate rage reserved 
Acropolita for a baser punishment. One of the first of 

the empire was ordered to dismount, stripped of his robes, and 
extended on the ground in the presence of the prince and array. 
In this posture he was chastised with so many and such heavy 
blows from the clubs of two guards or executioners that, when 
Theodore commanded them to cease, the great logothete was 
scarcely able to rise and crawl away to his tent. After a se- 
clusion of some days, he was recalled by a peremptory mandate 
to his seat in council ; %*>nd so dead were the Greeks to the 
sense of honour and shame that it is from the narrative of the 
sufferer himself that we acquire the knowledge of his disgrace.^® 

® A Persian saying, that Cyrus was the father ^ and D^ius the master^ of Ms 
subjects, was applied to Vataces and his son. But Pachymer (1. i. c. 23) has mis- 
taken the mild Darius for the cruel Cambyses, despot or tyrant of hiS people. ^ By 
the institution of taxes, Darius had incurred the less odious, but more contemptible, 
name of KaiojAosr, merchant or broker (Herodotus, iiL 89).^, 0 

® [Theodore led two expeditions in person against the Bulgarians, in and 
1257. At the mid of the second expedition he had a meeting with Tfieodora Petfa^ 
leipha, the wife of Michael II. , Despot of Ephus, at Thessalonica, where a m«tr* 
riage was both arranged and- celebrated betw^n his daughter Maria and her son 
Nicephorus, The third expedition, to which Gibbon refers, was that of 
against Michael II., which howevm* w'as conducted not by Theodore but by 
Michael Pal^ologus, the future emperor,] 

Acropolita (<i 63) seems to admire his own firmness in sustaining a beating, 
and not returning to council tul he was called He relates the exploits of Theo- 
dore, and his o-vm senrices, from c. 53 to c. 74 of his History, See the third book 
of Nicephorus Qregoras, {Among some unpublished works of this remarkable 
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The cMelty of the emperor was exasperated by the pa^ of 
sickness, the approach of a premature end, and the suspidmi of 
Mson and magic.ii The lives and fortunes, the eyes and limbs, 
o| his kinsnfen and nobles were sacrificed to each sally of pas- 
sioiO 9 and, before he died, the son of Vataces might deservn 
from the people, or at least from t^e Court, the apj.ellati#n bf 
tyrant^. A matron of the family of the Palseologi 12 pro- 
voked his anger by refusing to bestow her beauteous daughter 
on the vile j^ebeian who was recommended by his caprice* 

Without regatxS^ to her birth or age, hei body, as high as the 
nhck, was inclosed in a sack with several cats, who were pricked 
with pins to irritate their fury against their unfortunate fellow- 
captive. In his last hours the emperor testified a wish to for- 
give and be forgiven, a just anxiety for the fate of John, his 
son and successor, who, at the age of eight years, was con- 
demned to the dangers of a long minority. His last choice Jgajrttjrof 
entrbsted the office of guardian to the sanctity of the patriarch a!? «»***** 
Arsenins, and to the courage of George Muzalon, the great *^**^ ^^"*'*** 
domestic, who was equally distinguished by the royal favour and 
thOiP^lic hatred. Since their connection with the Latins, the 
names and privileges of hereditary rank had insinuated them- 
selves into the Greek monarchy ; and the noble families were 
provoked by the elevation of a worthless favourite, to whose 
influence they imputed the errciTs and calamities of the late 
feign. In the first council after the emperor's death, Muzalon, 
frem a lofty throne, pronounced a laboured apology of his con- 
dact and intentions : his modesty was subdued by an unanimous 
assurance of esteem and fidelity ; and his most inveterate ene- 
mies were the loudest to salute him as the guardian and saviour 

mcmarcli, Theodore Lascaris, is an encomium on George Acropolites, There is also 
a rhetorical estimate of h?s contemporary Frederick II a work which ought to have 
been published long ago. George Acropolites made a collection of his letters ; 
some of these are extant but not yet printed. Professor Krurabacher desig- 
nates Theodore II. “ as statesman, writer, and man, one of the most interesting 
figures of Byzantium, a SOTt of oriental parallel to his great contemporary Frederick 
11. ; adeg^&rate, no doubt ,* intellectuafly highly gifted, bodily^ weak, without moral 
fonje. With a nervous system fatally preponderant “ {op. cit p. 478). On his 
theolt^c^ prcductions cp. J, Draseke, Byz. Zeitschrift, ui. p 498 sqq^'l [Since this 
note was written, an edition of tho Correspondence of Theodore Lasceris wa 3 
published by N. Festa.] * » 

tHe aeems to have suffered from a cerebral disease, and to have been sub* 
jecsttofits of epilepsy. Cp. M^harakiGs, of>. cit. p. 479.] 

* of Palaeologus.] 

ts J^chymar (L L e, ai) names and di^riminatas fif^en or twemyiGreek ^mlhe^ 
iwt* $m»> oMoi, obr mlpct, ic«l (rvyrnKponfro Does he mean, by thhl 

decoration, a figm^ive or a real golden chain ? Perhaps both. * 
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of the Bom^s. Eight days were sufficient to prepare the exe- 
cution of the conspiracy. On the ninth, the obsequies of the 
deceased monarch were solemnised in the cathedral of Magne- 
sia/^ an Asiatic city, where he expired, on the banks of th^ 
Permus and at the foot of Mount Sipylus. The holy rites were 
infemppted by a sedition of /he guards ; Muzalon, his brothei;^^ 
and his adherents were massacred at the foot of the altar ; and 
the absent patriarch was associated with a new colleague, with 
Michael Palsnologus, the most illustrious, in birth and ment, of 
the Greek nobles. 

rMniiyund Of those who are proud of their ancestors, the far greater 
jjart must be content with local or domestic renown : and few 
there are who dare trust the memorials of their family to the 
public annals of their country. As eai*ly as the middle of the 
eleventh century, the noble race of the Palaeologi stands high 
and conspicuous in the Byzantine history : it was the valiant 
George Palaeologus who placed the father of the Comneni on 
the throne ; and his kinsmen or descendants continue, in each 
generation, to lead the armies and councils of the state. The 
purple was not dishonoured cby their alliance ; and, had 
of succession, and female succession, been strictly observed, the 
wife of Theodore Lascaris must have yielded to her elder sister, 
the mother of Michael Palaeologus, who afterwards raised his 
family to the throne. In his ferson, the ‘splendour of birth was 
dignified by the merit of the soldier and statesman : in his early 
iKoi^Td youth he was promoted to the office of Comtahle or commander 
tTTawAos] French mercenaries ; the private expense of a day iiever 

exceeded three pieces gold ' but his ambition was rapacious 
and profuse ; and his gifts were doubled by the graces of his 
conversation and manners. ' The love of the soldiers and people 
excited the jealousy of the court ; and Micljae) thrice escaped 

[So Pachymeres, Gregoras, and Phrantzes ; but Acropolita says tbe thirds p* 
Bonn,] 

i®The old geographers, with Cellarius and d’Anville,|^d our trav€^ers, parti- 
cularly Pococic and Chandler, will teach us to distinguish the two Magnesias of 
Asia Minor, of the Masander and of Sipylus. * The latter, our present object, is 
still Nourishing for a Turkish city, and lies eight hours, or leagues, to the north- 
east of Smyrna (Toumefojt, Voyage du Lefant, tom. in*, lettre xxiii. p. 365-370. 
Citandler's Travels idto Asia Minor, p. 267). 

i®See Acropolita (c. 75, 76, &c.), who lived too near the times ; Bachymer (I. i, 
a 13*25) ; Gregoras (I m. c. 3-5). 

Xhe pedign^ of Pala^'ologus is explained oy Ducange (Famll. Byzant. p. 236, 
&c.) ; the eveifts of his piivatfe life are related by Pachymer (I i, c, 7*12), and 
Gregoras (1. ii, 8, L liu 2, 4, 1. iv, i), with visible favour to the father of the mga- 
ing dynasty. 
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from the dangers in wliich he was involved by his own'impru- 
d^nbe or that of his friends. I. Under the reign of Justice and 
Vataces, a dispute arose between two officers, one of whom 
accused the other of maintaining the hereditary right of the 
Falaeologi, The cause was decided, according to the new juris* 
prudence of the Latins, by single combat : the d^fehdant 
o\rerthrown ; but he persisted in fleclaring tliat himself alone 
was guilty ; and that he had uttered these rash or treasonable 
speeches without the approbation or knowledge of his patron. 

Yet a cloud ^ suspicion hung over the innocence of the coii« 
stable ; he wa% still pursued by the whispers of malevolence ; 
and a spbtile courtier, the archbishop of Philadelphia, urged 
him to accept the judgment of God in the fiery proof of the 
ordeaU® Three days before the trial, the patienPs arm was in- 
closed in a bag and secured by the royal signet ; and it was in- 
cjimbent on him to bear a red-hot ball of iron three times from 
the altar to the rails of the sanctuary, without artifice and with- 
out injury. Palaeologus eluded the dangerous experiment with 
sense and pleasantry, I am a soldier,’* said he, and will 
b oldly enter the lists with my accusers ; but a layman, a sinner 
liEemyself„ is not endowed with* the gift of miracles. Your 
piety, most holy prelate, may deserve the interposition of 
Heaven, and from your hands I will receive the fiery globe, the 
pledge of my innticeyace.” Tl^ archbishop started; the em- 
.peror smiled ; and the absolution or pardon of Michael was 
approved by new rewards and new services. IL In the suc- 
ceeding reign, as he held the government of Nice, he was 
secretly informed that the mind of the absent prince was pois- 
oned with jealousy ; and that death or blindness would be his 
final reward. Instead of awaiting the return and sentence ofiAH.im} 
Theodore, the constable, with some followers, escaped from the 
city and the emipire ; and, though he was plundered by the 
Turkmans of the desert, he found an hospitable refuge in the 
court of the sultan. In the ambiguous state of an exile, Michael 
reconciled the d#ies of gratitude and loyalty ; drawing his 
sword against the Tartars ; admonishing the garrisons of the 


Acropolita (c. 50) relates the circtunstances of fhis c’lnous adventure, which 
seems to have ^cap^ the more recent writers. 

U>Pachymar (h i. c. 12), who speaks with proper contempt of this barbarous trial, 
*aiSrms that he had seen in his youth many persons who had sustained, without 
injury, the fiery ordeal. As a Greek, he is credulous , but ingenuity of the 
Greeks might furnish some remedies of art or frauHIt against their own superstition 
mr that of their tyrant. 
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Roman limit ; and pwmoting, by his influence, the resitotation 
of peace, in which his* pardon and recall were liononraMy in^ 
eluded. III. While he guarded the West against the dei^pot 
AB. 12683 of Epirus, Michael was again suspected and condemned in the 
palace ; and such was his loyalty or weakness that he submitted^ 
to he led in chains above six hundred miles from Ilurazzo to 
Nice. n?he civility of the niessenger alleviated his disgrace ; 
the emperor’s sickness dispelled his danger ; and the last lufeath 
of Theodore, which recommended his infant son, at once ac- 
knowledged the innocence and the power of Palseo^ogus. 

Is th^SSn? innocence had been too unworthily treated, and his 

power was too strongly felt, to curb an aspiring subject in the 
fair field that was offered to his ambition. In the council after 
the death of Theodore, he was the first to pronomice, and the 
first to violate, the oath of allegiance to Muzalon ; and So dex- 
terous was his conduct that he reaped the benefit, without incur- 
ring the guilt, or at least the reproach, of the subsequent massacre. 
In the choice of a regent, he balanced the interests and passions 
of the candidates ; turned their envy and hatred from himself 
against each other, and forced every competitor to OMm tha^ 
after his own claims, those ofrPalaeologus were best .entitlSl to 
the preference. Under the title of Great Duke, he accepted or 
assumed, during a long minority, the active powers of govern- 
ment ; the patriarch was a vei^rable nangie’, and the factious 
nobles were seduced, or oppressed, by the ascendant of his genius. 
The fruits of the economy of Vataces were deposited in a strong 
castle on the banks of the Hermus,^! in the custody of the frith- 
fui Varangians ; the constable retained his command or influence 
over the foreign troops ; he employed the guards to possess the 
treasure, and the treasure to corrupt the guards ; and, whatsoever 
might be the abuse of the public money, his character was above 
the suspicion of private avarice. By himself, or by his emis- 
saries, he strove to persuade every rank of subjects that their own 
prosperity would rise in just proportion to the establishment of 
his authority. The weight of taxes was suspmaded, tJie pe^ietual 
theme of popular complaint ; and he prohibited the triala by the 
ordeal and judicial combat. These barbaric institutions were 

i 

c 

20 \yithout companng PAchynier to Thucydides or Tacitus, I wU laraise his 
narrative ( 1 . i. c. 13-32. 1 . ui. c 1-9), which pursues the ascent of Palaeologus with 
eloquence, peispicuity, and tolerable freedom. Acropolita is more cautious, and 
Gregoras more conci^ 

2 * fin AstytKioff on the Scamander. The trc^isures here yf&ee deposited bV 
Theodore II.] 
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fi^bolished or undermined in France 22 and England ; 
and the appeal to the sword offended the*sense of a civilised,^ 
and the temper of an unwarlike^ people. For the hiture mainte- 
nance of th^ir wives and children the veterans were grateful ; 
the priest and the philosopher applauded his ardent zeal for the 
advancement of religion and learning ; and his vague promise oi 
r^arding merit was applied by candidate to his own hopes. 
Consoious of the influence of the clergy, Michael successfully 
laboured to secure the sufirage of that powerful order. Their 
expensive joun^ey from Nice to Magnesia afforded a decent and 
ample pretencd^ the leading prelates were tempted by the liber- 
ality of his nocturnal visits ; and the incorruptible patriarch was 
flattered by the homage of his new colleague, who led his mule 
by the bridle into the town, and removed to a respectful distance 
the Importunity of the crowd. Without renouncing his title by 
royal descent, Palseologus encouraged a free discussion into the 
advantages of elective monarchy ; and his adherents asked, with 
the insolence of triumph, What patient would trust his health, 
or what merchant would abandon his vessel, to the hereditary 
skill of a physician or a pilot ? The youth of the emperor and 
tlflWft^ending dangers of a minority required the support of a 
mature and experienced guardian ; of an associate raised above 
the envy of his equals, and invested with the name and preroga- 
tives of royalty. For the interest of the prince and people, 
V?^ithout any views for himself or his family, the Great Duke 
consented to guard and instruct the son of Theodore , but he 
sighed for the happy moment when he might restore to his 
firmer hands the administration of his patrimony, and enjoy the 
blessings of a private station. He wSfe first invested with the 
title and prerogatives of despot, which bestowed the purple orna- 


^ The judicial coml^t was abolished by St. I^uis m his own tern tones*, ami 
his e^caraple and authority were at length prevalent in France {Esprit des l^oix, u 
xki^iii. c. 29), . M. 

^ In civil cases, Henry II, gave an option to the defendant ; GlanviHe prefers 
the prooLby evidence, and that by judicial combat is reprobated in the Fleta* Yet 
the trial oy battk has never been abrogated in the English law, and it was ordered 
by the judges as late as the begintiing of the last century. 

®*Yet an ittgeniems friend has urged to me, in mitigation of this practice, 
TJkat, in nations emerging from barbarism, it moderates the licence of private war 
and arbitrary revenge, a. 'That it is less absurd thafi the trials by the ordeal, or 
boiling water^ or the cross, which it has contributed to abohvb. 3. 
at least as a test of peisonal courage : a quality so seldom unitfd with a base div 
.poslUm that the danger of the trial might be some check to a maliciom piose^or, 
and an us^ul barrier against injustice supported by powei . ^le rallatit and un- 
fortunate earl of Surrey might probably have escape hi& unmerited fate, had not 
his demand of the combat against his accuser been over-ruled. 
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and the seeond place in the Roman monarchy. It was 
afterwards .agreed that John and Michael should be proclaimed 
as joint emperors, and raised on the buckler, but that the pre- 
eminence should be reserved for the birth-right of the former. 
A mutual league of amity was pledged between the royal part- 
^ners ; and, in case of a rupture, the subjects were bound, by their 
oath of allegiance, to declaac themselves against the aggress</r : 
an ambiguous name, the seed of discord and civil war. R^lseolo- 
gus was content ; but on the day of his coronation, and in the 
r^, AD. cathedral of Nice, his zealous adherents most veljpmently urged 
the just priority of his age and merit. The unseasonable dispute 
was eluded by postponing to a more convenient opportunity the 
coronation of John Lascaris; and he walked with a slight diadem 
in the train of his guardian, who alone received the Imperial 
Michael crown from the hands of the patriarch. It was not without ex- 
treme reluctance that Arsenius abandoned the cause of his pupil; 
but the Varangians brandished their battle-axes ; a sign of assent 
was extorted hrom the trembling youth ; and some voices were 
heard, that the life of a child should no longer impede the settle- 
ment of the nation. A full harvest of honours and employments 
was distributed among his friends by the grateful Palsrt^^ggs. 
In his own family he created a despot and two sebastocrators ; 
Alexius Strategopulus was decorated with the title of Caesar ; 
and that veteran commander soon repaid the obligation, by re- 
storing Constantinople to the Greek emperor. 

It was in the second year of his reign, while he resiaed in the 
palace and gardens of Nymphspum,^^ near Smyrna, that the first 
,jtiiy 25 arrived at the dead of night; and the stupendous 

intelligence was imparted to Michael, after he had been gently 
waked by the tender precaution of his sister Eulogia. The man 
was unknown or obscure ; he produced no letters from the vic- 
torious Caesar ; nor could it easily be credited, after the defeat 
of Vataces and the recent failure of Palaeologus himself, that the 
capital had been surprised by a detachment of eight hundred 

25 The site of Nymphaeum is not clearly defined in anciint or modem ^ography. 
[Turkish Nif ; it lay on the road from SrayiVia to Sardis. Cp. Ramsay, Asia 
Minor, p. 108.3 But from the last hours of Vataces (Acropolita, c, 52) it is evident 
the palace and gardens of his favourite residence were m the neighbourhood of 
Smyrna. Nymphaeun mi^ht be loosely placed in Lydia {Gregoras, t vi. 6). 
[Pachymeres says that Michael was at Nymphseura when he received the glad 
tidings ; but Gregoras says Nicaea, and Acropolites says Meteorion. As Acro- 
pohtes was with Michael at the time, we must follow him (so M^liarak^s, p. 509). 
Meteorion “ must^^ave been the Hermos valley, and may possibly be the purely 
Byzantine fortress Gurdiik l^^lcsi, a few miles north of Thyateira, near die site cl 
Attaleia (Ramsay, ai, p. 131).] 
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soldiers. As an hostage, the doubtful author was confined; with 
the assurancse of death or an ample recompense ; and the court 
was left some hours in the anxiety of hope and fear, till the me$« 
sengers of Alexius arrived with the authentic intelligence* and 
displayed the trophies of the conquest, the sword and sceptre^^ 
the buskins and bonnet,^^ of the usurper Baldwin, which he ha4 
dropt in his precipitate flight. A geiferal assembly of "he bishops, 
senatd^, and nobles was immediately convened, and never per^ 
haps was an event received with more heartfelt and universal 
joy. In a stutlied oration, the new sovereign of Constantinople 
congratulated ll^p own and the public fortune. There was a 
time,'* said he, a far distant time, when the Roman empire ex- 
tended to the Adriatic, the Tigris, and the confines of Ethiopia. 
After the loss of the provinces, our capital itself, in these last 
and calamitous days, has been wrested from our hands by the 
barbarians of the West. From the lowest ebb, the tide of pros- 
perity has again returned in our favour ; but our prosperity was 
that of fugitives and exiles ; and, when we were asked. Which 
was the country of the Romans ? we indicated with a blush the 
cluUate of the globe and the quarter of the heavens. The Divine 
Pfovififence has now restored to our*arms the city of Constantine, 
the sacred seat of religion and empire ; and it will depend on 
our valour and conduct to render this important acquisition the 
pledge and omen 4#f/uture victories.*' So eager was the 1*^" 
patience of the prince and people that Michael made his 1^*^***^' 
phal entry into Constantinople only twenty days after the ex- 
pulsion of the Latins. The golden gate was thrown open at his 
approach ; the devout conqueror dismounted from his horse j; 
and a miraculous image of Mary, th^ Conductress, was home 
before him, that the divine Virgin in person might appear to 
conduct him to the temple of her Son, the cathedral of St. 
Sophia. But, aft€r the first transport of devotion and pride, he 
sighed at the dreary prospect of solitude and ruin. The palace 
was defiled with smoke and dirt, and the gross intemperance of 
the Fmnks ; wholf streets had been consumed by fire, or were 
decayed by the injuries o,{ time ; the sacred and proftne edifices 

^This sceptre, the emblem of justice and power ^was a long staC such as was 
used by the tooes m Homer. By the latter Greeks it named and 

the Imperial sceptre was distinguished as usual by the red or purple colour. 

Acropolita afl5rms (c. 87) that this bonnet was after the French fashion ; but 
firom the ruby at the point or summit Ducange (Hist. ^ ^ ^* 9 / 

beheves that it was the high-crowned hat of the Gri|pks, Could Acropohta mistake 
the dress of his own court? 

voii. VI. 30 
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were^'striijped tlidt ornaments ; and, as if they were oonseions 
of their approaching exile, the industry of the Latins had he^n 
confined to the work of pillage and destruction. Tmde had 
expired under the pressure of anarchy and distress ; and the 
number of inhabitants had decreased with the opulence of fee 
rcity. It was the first care of the Greek monarch to reins^^te 
the dobles in the palaces ^f their fathers ; and the houses or 
the ground which they occupied were restored to the 'families 
, that could exhibit a legal right of inheritance. But the far 

greater part was extinct or lost ; the vacant property had de- 
volved to the lord ; he repeopled Constantiiyjple by a liberal 
invitation to the provinces ; and the brave volunteers were seated 
in the capital which had been recovered by their arms. The 
French barons and the principal families had retired with their 
emperor ; but the patient and humble crowd of Latins was fit- 
taehed to the country, and indifferent to the change of masters. 
Instead of banishing the factories of the Pisans, Venetians, and 
Genoese, the prudent conqueror accepted their oaths of alle- 
giance, encouraged their industry, confirmed their privileges, and 
allowed them to live under the jurisdiction of their prop ey ma g- 
istrates. Of these nations, the Pisans and Venetians presewed 
their respective quarters in the city ; but the services and powers 
of the Genoese deserved at the same time the gratitude^® and the 
jealousy of the Greeks. Th^ir mdepend^rnt colony was first 
planted at the sea-port town of Heraclea in Thrace. They were 
speedily recalled, and settled in the exclusive possession of the 
suburb of Galata, an advantageous post, in which they revived 
the commerce, and insulted the majesty, of the Byzantine em- 
pire,^® 

raltnoloetis The recovery of Constantinople was celebrated as the aera of 
ijjSShSfc a new empire : the conqueror, alone, and by the right of the 
renew’^ed his coronation in the church bf St, Sophia ; and 
^ ^ the name and honours of John Lascaris, his pupil and lawfbl 
sovereign, were insensibly abolished. But his claims still lived 
in the minds of the people ; and the royal youth must speedily 
attain the years of manhood and ambifJjOn. By fear or conscience, 
Palaeologus was restrained from dipping his hands in iimocent 
and royd blood ; but the anxiety an usurper and a parent 

[The Genoese had sent ships, in accordance with the treaty of N3rmphaeum ; 
but these had not arrived m time to be of actual service.] 

^ See Pachyn^ei^l. 2, c, 2'§-33}, Acropolita (c. 8S), Nicephorus Giworas (t iv. 
7), and tor the treatment of thV: subject l^tms, Ducange (1. v. c. 30, 3i|. 
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urgeid lita to^ s^ure his throne by one of those imperfect cringes 
so to>illar to the modem Greeks. The loss* of sight incapaci- 
tated the young prince for the active business of the world : 
instead of the brutal violence of tearing out his eyes, tife visual 
nerve was destroyed by the intense glare of a red-hot bason, ^ 
and^John X/ftsearis was removed to a distant castle, where he, 
spent 3^ny years in privacy and oblivion. Such cool ^nd 
delibemtfe guilt may seem incompatible with remorse ; but, if 
Michael could trust the mercy of Heaven, he was not inacces- 
sible to the reproaches and vengeance of mankind, which he 
had provoked by ^melty and treason. His cruelty imposed on a 
servile court the duties of applause or silence ; but the clergy 
had a right to speak in the name of their invisible master; and 
their holy legions were led by a prelate, whose character was 
above the temptations of hope or fear. After a short abdication 
of his dignity, Asrsenius had consented to ascend the ecclesi- 
astical throne of Constantinople, and to preside in the restora- 
tion of the church. His pious simplicity was long deceived by 
the arts of Palaeologus ; and his patience and submission might 
sootjjigJ^e usurper, and protect the safety of the young prince. 

On the news oS his inhuman treatment, the patriarch unsheathed 
the spiritual sword ; and superstition, on this occasion, was en- 
listed in the cause of humanity and justice. In a synod of 
bishops, who were stftnnlated by the example of his zeal, the 
* pata'iarch pronounced a sentence of excommunication ; though m exoomiauni 
‘his prudence still repeated the name of Michael in the public 
prayers. The eastern prelates had not adopted the dangerous a ». laeinca 
maSkims of ancient Rome ; nor did th^ presume to enforce 
their censures, by deposing princes, or absolving nations from 
their oaths of allegiance. But the Christian who had been 
sepiirated from God and the church became an object of horror ; 
and, in a turbulent "^and fanatic capital that horror might arm 
the hand of an assassin or inflame a sedition of the people. 

ijUlder invention Ibr extinguishing the sight was tried by the philosopher 
DemoK^ituS on himself, when he soaght to withdraw his mind from the vmible 
world : a foolish story 1 The word adacinare, in Tatin and Italian, has furnished 
Ducar^e (Gloss. Latin.) with an opportunity to review the various mt^es of 
blinding' t the morse violent were, scooping, burning wifti an ^ron or hot vinegar, 
and hiding the head with a strong cord till the eyes burst from theii sockets. 

Ingenioi^ tyrants I 

• «tSiee the first retreat and restoration of Arsenius, in Pachymer (1. iu c. rs, h hi. 
e. I, n), and Nicephorus Gregoras (L iii. c. i, i iv. c. i). Postenitjnu&tly 
the and of Arsenius, the virtues of an hymit, the vi<^ of a minister 

%L acii. c. a). 
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Palaeologus felt Ms danger, confessed his guilt, and deprecated 
his judge*: the act was irretrievable ; the prize was obtained ; 
and the most rigorous penance, which he solicited, would have 
raised thb sinner to the reputation of a saint. The unrelenting 
patriarch refused to announce any means of atonement or iny 
hopes of mercy ; and condescended only to pronounce that^^ for 
so ^teat a crime, great indeed must be the satisfaction. ** Do 
you require/' said Michael, that I should abdicate the e^upne ? 
And at these words he offered, or seemed to offer, the sword of 
state. Arsenius eagerly grasped this pledge of sovereignty ; but, 
when he perceived that the emperor was unvhlling to purchase 
absolution at so dear a rate, he indignantly escaped to Ms cell, 
and left the royal sinner kneeling and weeping before the door.^^ 

The danger and scandal of this excommunication subsisted 
A.D, 1396-1812 abovc three years, till the popular clamour was assuaged by 
time and repentance ; till the brethren of Arsenius condemned 
his inflexible spirit, so repugnant to the unbounded forgiveness 
of the gospel. The emperor had artfully insinuated that, if 
he were still rejected at home, he might seek, in the Boman 
pontiff, a more indulgent judge ; but it was far more easv.^nd 
effectual to find or to place that judge at thet headTor the 
Byzantine church. Arsenius was involved in a vague rumour of 
conspiracy and disaffection ; some irregular steps in his ordina- 
tion and government were liable to censiiere ; a synod deposed 
him from the episcopal office ; and he was transported undor a 
guard of soldiers to a small island of the Propontis. Before his 
exile, he sullenly requested that a strict account might be 
taken of the treasures ^of the church ; boasted that Ms whole 
riches, three pieces of gold, had been earned by transcribing 
the Psalms ; continued to assert the freedom of his mind ; aiid 
denied, with his last breath, the pardon which was implored 
by the royal sinner. After some delay, '^Gregoiy, bishop of 
Hadrianople, was translated to the Byzantine throne ; but his 
authority was found insufficient to support the absolution of 
the emperor; and Joseph, a reverend monk, was substituted to 
tliat important function. This edifying scene was represented 

f- 

^The crime and excommunication of Michael are fairly told by Pachymer 
(L iiL c. ifo, 14, 19, &c ), and Gregoras ( 1 . iv. c. 4). His confesaon and j^tnance 
restore! their fre^om. 

s^Pachymer relates the exile of Arsenius ( 1 . v, c. 1-16); he was one of the* 
commissaries visited hii^ in the desert island. The last testament of the 
unforgiving patriarch is stii? extant (Dupin, Biblioth^ue Ecddsiastique, tom, x 
P 95 )- 
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in the presence of the senate and people; at the end 
ye^rs^ the humble penitent was restored to \he communion of 
the faithful ; and humanity will rejoice that a milder treatment 
of the captive Lascaris was stipulated as a proof of his femorse* 

But the spirit of Arsenius still survived in a powerful faction 
of tjje monks and clergy, who persevered above fv>rty-eight* 
years in^n obiitinate schism. Their scruples were treated ^^iih 
tendeime^s and respect by Michael and his son ; and the recon- 
ciliation of the Arsenites was the serious labour of the ehureii 
and state. In flie confidence of fanaticism, they had proposed 
to try their cause a miracle ; and, when tlie two papers that 
contained their own and the adverse cause were cast into a 
fiery brazier, they expected that the Catholic verity would he 
respected by the flames. Alas ! the two papers w'ere indiscrim- 
inately consumed, and this unforeseen accident produced the 
union of a day, and renewed the quarrel of an age.^'* The 
final treaty displayed the victory of the Arsenites ; the clergy 
abstained during forty days from all ecclesiastical functions; 
a slight penance was imposed on the laity ; the body of Arsenius 
was^^T^ited in the sanctuary ; and in the name of the de- 
parted saint the prince and people were released from the sins 
of their fathers. 

The establishment of his family was the motive, or at least 
the pretence, of the cfime of Palaei^ogus ; and he was impatient 
tohonfirra the succession, by sharing with his eldest son the »ec. 
honours of the purple. Andronicus, afterwards sumamed 
Elder, was proclaimed and crowned emperor of the Eomans,^S|w 
in the fifteenth year of his age ; and, from the first a»ra ^ 
prolix and inglorious reign, he held that august title nine ' * ‘ 
years as the colleague, and fifty as the successor, of liis father. 
Miehael himself, had he died in a private station, would have 
been thought more worthy of the empire ; and the assaults of 
his temporal and spiritual enemies left him few moments •to 
labour for his own fame or the happiness of his subjects. He 
wrested ifom the Franks several of the noblest islands of the 

§ 

^ Pachymer (I vii. c. 22) relates thi^iraculous trial like a philosopher, and treats 
ijanadar contempt a plot of the A^enites, to hide a»reveiation in the coffin of 
some old saint {h vii. c. 13). He compensates this mcreduhty by an image that 
weeps, another that bleeds (I vii. c. 30), and the miraculous cures of a deaf and a 
. mute patient (h xi c. 32). 

®^The story of the Arsen tes is spread tnrough the thirteen bc^ks of Pachymer. 

Their union and tnuraph are reserved for Nicephorus Gregoras c. 9), Who 
neither loves nor esteems these sectaries. 
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Arciapdlago, Lenbog, CMos, and Ehodes;®® his brother Con- 
stantine was sent to command in Malvasia and Sparta ; and: 
eastern Mde of tlie Morea, from Argos and Napoli to Cape T«b- 
narus, repossessed by the Greeks. This effusion of Cin^s^an 

blood was loudly condemned by the patriarch; and theiliso- 
Jent priest presumed to interpose his fears and scruples between 
the^arms of princes. ButJ in the prosecution of these Western 
conquests, the countries beyond the Hellespont were Ic^ naked 
to the Turks; and their depredations verified the prophecy 
of a dying senator, that the recovery of Constantinople would^ be 
the ruin of Asia. The victories of Michael^were achieved by 
his lieutenants; his sword rusted in the palace; and, in the 
transactions of the emperor with the popes and the king of 
Naples, his pohtical arts were stained with cruelty and fraud. 

Hiiunionwith I. The Vatican was the most natural refuge of a Latin em** 
a.d. peror, who had been driven from his throne ; and pope Urban 
the Fourth appeared to pity the misfortunes, and vindicate the 
cause, of the fugitive . Baldwin. A crusade, with plenaiy indul- 
gence, was preached by his command against the scMsmatic 
Greeks; he excommunicated their allies and adher ^ts ; s oli- 
cited Louis the Ninth in iStvour of his kinsman ; •and demanded 
a tenth of the ecclesiastic revenues of France and England for 
the service of the holy war.^^ The subtile Greek, who watched 
the rising tempest of the Wqst, attempfeti to suspend or soothe 
the hostility of the pope, by suppliant, embassies and respectfril 
letters ; but he insinuated that the establishment of peace Umst " 
prepare the reconciliation and obedience of the Eastern church. 
The Roman court could not he deceived by so gross an artifice ; 
and Michael was admonished that the repentance of the son 
should precede the forgiveness of the hither ; and thatymi^ii (an 

ambiguous word) was the only basis of friendship and alliimce. 

1 / 

^ [These islands were subject to Michael, but not conquered by him; see 
Appenchx iS.] 

[Michael released William Villehardouin, prmcecof Achaia, wto had 
taken prispnear at the battle of Pelagonia (see c^ve, p. 439). For his liberty William 
undertook to become a vassal of the Empire, and to hand over to Michael the for- 
tresses of Misithra, Maina and Monemyasia. See (besides Pachymeres, Gibbon's 
source) the Chronicle of ^orea (in Buchon, throniques l^trang^res. Cp. A^n i )-3 

^ Of the 3CIU bo6ks of Pachymer, the jBrst six (as the ivth and vth of Ni- 
cephorus Gregoras) contain the reign of Michael, at the time of whose d^ihube 
was forty years of age. Instead of breaking, like his editor the Pi^e Po«IS|m,. 
his histor} into two parts, I icAlow Ducange and Cousin, who number thexiuh^ws 
in one series. * 

3 »Ducans?e, Hist, de C. P, L v, c. 33, &c. from the Epistles of Vrban IV. 
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Afte^r ft loi^^ and arected delay, the approach of danger ancl^he 
importimity of Oregory the Tenth compeUed^him to enter on a 
more seadous negotiation ; he alleged the example of the great 
• and the Greek clergy, who understood the intentions of 
tiielf prince, were not alarmed by the first steps of reconciliation 
and respect. But, when he pressed the conclusion of t'ce treaty 
they strenuously declared that the L^ins, though not m name, ' 
were heretics in fact, and that they despised those strangers as 
the ’i^ilest and most despicable portion of the human race.^^ It 
was the task of ^he emperor to persuade, to corrupt, to xntimh 
date, the most poj^llar ecclesiastics, to gain the vote of each indi- 
vidual, and alternately to ui^e the arguments of Christian charity 
and the public welfare. The texts of the fathers and the arms of 
the Franks were balanced in the theological and political scale ; 
and, without approving the addition to the Nicene creed, the 
most moderate were taught to confess that the two hostile 
propositions of proceeding from the Father bv the Son, and of 
proceeding h?om the Father and the Son, might be reduced to 
a safe and catholic sense.^^ The supremacy of the pope was a 
easy to conceive, but more painful to acknow- 
ledge ; yet Michael represented to hfs monks and prelates that 
they might submit to name the Roman bishop as the first of the 
patriarchs, and that their distance and discretion would guard 
the liberties of the FidSit^rn church from the mischievous conse- 
quences of the right of .appeal. We protested that he would 
sacrifice his life and empire rather than yield the smallest point 
of orthodox faith or national independence ; and this declara- 
tion was sealed and ratified by a golden bull. The patriarch 
Joseph withdrew to a monastery, to resf^n or resume Jiis throne, 
according to the event of the treaty ; the letters of union and 
otedicnco were subscribed by the emperor, his son Andromcus, 
and thirty-five archlfishops and metropolitans, with their respec- 
tive synods ; and the episcopal list was multiplied by many dio- 
ceses which were annihilated under the yoke of the infidels. 
An embassy was composed of some trusty ministers and pre- 


‘•^From their jwercantile jntercotgrse with the Venetians and Genoese, they 
branded the I^atins as Kdmjkot and (Paehymqr, 1. v. c. lo) **Somc are 

heretfcs in name ; others, hike the Latins, m said the JeSmed Vecensft v. e, 

ra), whosOon afterwards became a convert (c. 15, rd), and a patriarch (c, 554). 

• *^tn thhi class we may place Pachymer himself, whose copious and candid 
narrative occupies the vth and vith boo)^ of his history. Yet th^Ureek is silent on 
the council of iLyons, and &eems to believe that the popes always raeided in Rome 
and Italy, ^ 
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lates ; they embarked for Italy, with rich ornaments and rare 
perfumes for the® altar of St Peter; and their secret orders 
authorised and recommended a boundless compliance. They 
CA ». 12741 were received in the general council of Lyons, by pope Gregory 
the Tenth, at the head of five hundred bishops.^ He**eni- 
braced with tears his long4ost and repentant ehildren ^ ac- 
cepted the oath of the kmbassadors, who abjured the schism 
in the name of the two emperors ; adorned the preiStes With 
the ring and mitre ; chaunted in Greek and Latin the Nicene 
creed, with the addition oi^filioque; and rejoiced ih the union 
of the East and West, which had beei^- reserved for his 
reign. To consummate this pious work, the Byzantine de^ 
puties were speedily followed by the pope’s nuncios ; and their 
instruction discloses the policy of the Vatican, which bould 
not be satisfied with the vain title of supremacy. After viewing* 
the temper of the prince and people, they were enjoined to 
absolve the schismatic clergy who should subscribe And swear 
their abjuration and obedience; to establish in all the churches 
the use of the perfect creed ; to prepare the entrance of a car- 
dinal legate, with the full powers and dignity of his officer and 
to instruct the emperor ih the advantages which he tni^t de» 
rive from the temporal protection of the Roman pontiff. 
the found a country without a friend, a nation in which 

im^ A D the names of Rome and Unio^ were propdtinced with abhorrence. 

The patriarch Joseph was indeed removed ; his place was filled ’ 
by Veccus,^^ an ecclesiastic of learning and moderation; and the* 
emperor was still urged by the same motives, to persevere in 
the same professions. But, in his private language, Palaaologus 
affected to deplore the pride, and to blame the innovations, of 
the Latins ; and, while he debased his character by this double 
hypocrisy, he justified and punished the opposition of his subjects* 
By the joint suffrage of the new and the ancient Rome, a sentence • 


^®See the Acts of the Council of Lyons in the year 1274. Fleury, Hist. 
EccMsiastique, tom. xvui. p, 181-199. Dupin. Eccles. tonft x. p. 135, 

[George Acropohtes was the chief ambassadc^ of Michael.] 

^^This curious instruction, which has been drawn with more or less honesty by 
Wading and Leo Allatius from the archive^,of the Vatican, is given in an abstract 
or version by Fleury (tomr xvm. p. 252-258), 

** [Johannes Vecciis (Patriarch 1275) was .he chief theologian who supportM 
the Union. His work, On the Union and Peace of the Churches of Old and New 
Rome, and others on the same subject, were published in the Grafecia OthodoxA of 
Ijfto Allatius 1., 1652) and will be found in Migne, P. G. voL 141- His most 
formidable cckitroversial oo^nent, Gregory of Cyprus (for whose works see Migne, 
dl. 142), became Patriarch in 1283,] 
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of excommumeatioa was pronounced against the obstinate sahls^ 
mattes; the censures of the church were executed by the sword 
of Michael ; on the failure of persuasion, he tried the arguments 
of prison and exile, of whipping and mutilation : thos§ touch* 
stones, says an historian, of cowards and the brave. Two Greeks 
still reigned in JEtolia, Epirus, and Thessaly, with the appella- 
tion ^f despots ; they had yielded to lihe sovereign of 'Constanti- 
nople ; f|ut they rejected the chains of the Roman pontiff, and 
supported their refusal by successful arms. Under their pro- 
tection> the fu^ptive monks and bishops assembled in hostile 
synods, and retorted the name of heretic with the galling ad- 
dition of apostate , the prince of Trebizond was tempted to 
assume the forfeit title of emperor; and even the Latins of 
Negropont, Thebes, Athens, and the Morea forgot the merits 
of the convert, to join, with open or clandestine aid, the enemies 
of Falssologus. His favourite generals, of his own blood and 
family, successively deserted or betrayed the sacrilegious trust. 
His sister Eulogia, a niece, and two female cousins, conspired 
agaiUst him ; another niece, Mary queen of Bulgaria, negotiated 
his ruin with the sultan of Egypt ; and in the public eye their 
tre^^lH "#as consecrated as the most» sublime virtue.^^’ To the 
pope's nuncios, who urged the consummation of the work, 
Palaeologus exposed a naked recital of all that he had done and 
suflfered for their sak^. They were assured that the guilty 
sectaries, of both sexei^ and evei^ rank, had been deprived 
. of their honoum, their fortunes, and their liberty : a spread- 
ing list of coniiscation and punishment, which involved many 
persons, the dearest to the emperor, or the best deserving of 
his iSsivour. They were conducted tog»ihe prison, to behold . 
four princes of the royal blood chained in the four comers, and 
shaking tjieir fetters in an ^gony of grief and rage. I'wo of 
these captives were •afterwards released, the one by submission, 
the other by death ; but the obstinacy of their two companions * 
was chastised the loss of their eyes ; and the Greeks, flie 
least adwrse to the union, deplore that cruel and inauspicious 
tmgedy.^ Persecut?»rs must expect the hatred of those whom 

This ftaxik and authentic confession of MiebaeTs distress is exhibited in bar^ 
barons I.atin by Ogmus, who signs nmiself Protonolai^us Interpretum, and trari* 
airibed by Wading from the Mss, of the Vatican (a, D, 1278,^0, 3). fiis Armais 
of the Franciscan order, the Fratres Mmores, in xvu volumes m folio (Rome, 1741:}* 

I have now accidentally seen among the waste paper of a bookseller. 

'*^See the vith book of Pachymer, particularly the chapters i. 11, 16, tS, 24-27. 

He I® the mom Ciedible, as he sd^ks of this persmition witn lass anger than 
sorrow, 
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thejr oppress ; but tKey commonly find some csCnsolAtion bi tlte 
testimonjr of thefc conscience, the applause of their party, 4nd, 
perhaps^ the success of their undertaking. But the hypocrisy 
of Micli^l, which was prompted only by political motiTC®, ?sfiust 
have forced him to hate himself, to despise his h>llowers#ami 
to esteem and envy the rebel champions, by whom he Iras 
detested and despised.^’^ < While his violence was abhorred at 
Constantinople, at Rome his slowness was arraigne^and hh* 
tA D 1280] sincerity suspected ; till at length pope Martin the Fourth 
excluded the Greek emperor from the pale c£ a church Into 
which he was striving to reduce a schismatic people. No sooner 
Th«imloiL had the tyrant expired than the union wa^ dissolved and ab- 
jured by unanimous consent ; the churches were purified • the 
penitents were reconciled ; and his son Andronicus, after wee- 
ing the sins and errors of his youth, most piously denied Ids 
father the burial of a prince and a Christian.^® 
oharisBof II. In the distress of the Latins, the walls and towers of 
Constantinople had fallen to decay ; they were i*estored and 
A*D®isB 6 f fortified by the policy of Michael, who deposited a plenteous 
* store of com and salt provisions, to sustain the siege which be 

might hourly expect from the resentment of the Westerc. peters. 
Of these, the sovereign of the Two Sicilies was" the most for- 
midable neighbour; but, as long as they were possessed by 
[Manfred] Mainfroy, the bastard of Frederic the §»econd, his monarchy 
was the bulwark rather thkn the annoyance of the Eastern 
empire. The usurper, though a brave and active prince, was 
sufficiently employed in the defence of his throne ; his prosciip- 
tion by successive popes had separated Mainfeoy from the 
. common cause of the L itins ; and the forces that might have 
besieged Constantinople were detained in a crusade agmnst the 
domestic enemy of Rome. The prize of her avenger, fhe crown 
of the Two Sicilies, was won and worn by the brother of St. 
Louis, by Charles, count of Anjou and Provence, whot led the 


47 [Finlay shows no mercy to Michael, ** He was a* type of the ehipire he re- 
established and transmitted to his descendant*^ He Was selfish, hypocritical, able 
and accomplished, an inborn liar, vain, meddfmg, ambitious, cruel and rapacious. 
He has gaihed renown in history as the restprer of the Eastern Empire ; he Ought 
to be execrated as the corrupter of the Greek race, for his reign afibrds a si^al 
example of the extern to which a nation may be degraded by the miscondta^ of its 
sovereign when he is entrusted with despotic power ” (vol. 3, p. 37a)*] 

48 pachymer, L vu. c. i n, 17. The speech of Andtomcus the Elder ph. xiL'C. 
2) IS a cunous retard, which, proves that, if the Gre^ were the slaves of the em- 
peror, the empiBror was not the slave of superstition and the clagy. 
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chivalry Fiance on this holy expedition.^® The dlsaieoliim 
of his Glmstaan snhje»ts compelled Mainfroy to enlist a colony 
of Sauaeens, whom his fether had planted in Apulia ; and this 
odious sncconr will explain the defiance of the Catholic foerOi 
wIm^ rejected all terns of accommodation : "Bear this message/' 
said Charles, " to the sultmi of Nocera, that God and the sword 
are umpire between us ; and that h^ shall either send me to* 
paradisa^or 1 will send him to the pit of hell The armies 
met, and, though I am ignorant of Mainiroy’s doom in the oth^ 
woiid,^ in this lost his friends, his kingdom, and his life, in 
the bloody battle of Benevento. Naples and Sicily were im^ 
mediately people^with a warlike race of French nobles ; and 
iheir asj^ring leader embraced the future conquest of Africa, 

Greece, and Palestine. The most specious reasoiis might point 
his first arms against the Byzantine empire ; and Palspologus, 
diffident of his own strength, repeatedly appealed from the am* 

Tbition of Charles to the humanity of St. Louis, who still pre- 
served a just ascendant over the mind of his ferocious brother. 

For a while the attention of that brotlier was confined at home 
by the invasion of Conradln, the last heir of the Imperial house 
of ; hut the hapless boy sunjt in the unequal conflict ; 

aMffiis execution on a public scaffold taught the rivals of Charles 
to tromble for their heads as well as their dominions. A second 
respite was obtained by the last crusade of St. Louis to the 
AfHcan coast ; and the double motive of interest and duty 
urged the king of Naples to assist, with his powers and his 
presence, the holy enterprise. The death of St. Louis released 
him ftom the importunity of a virtuous censor ; the king of 
Tunis confessed himself the tributary vassal of the crown^*^^* 
ofSidlf; and the boldest of the French knights w ere free toS!»!^V 
eidist under his banner against the Greek empire. A treaty 
and k marriage united his interest with the house of Courtenay J 
to daughter, Beatrice, was promised to Philip, son and heir of 
the emperor Baldwin ; a pension of six hundred ounces of gAld 
was allowed for his maintenance ; and his generous father dis- 


^The tot accounts, the nearest Ihe time, the mosi: fill! and entertaining, of the 
tsomum Of Naples by Charles of Anjou, may be found in the Florentine Chmiucto 
^icordano Malespma [%. MalesffmO (c. X7^-}93) 

c, i-io, aq-aol, which are published by Muraton m the vnith ftod xiiith yolum^ ot 
the histwmV of Italy. In his Ann^ (tom. xi. p. 5 ^: 72 );, bf 
great events, which are lilcewise describedfn the Istoria Civile of Giannone (totm 
■ n,’ h xix : tom. lit 1 . xx. ). [The chronicle attributed to Matepim to been 
not to be original but to depend on Villani. See Scheffer B^lcliprst^ in Sybets 
HMorisebe ;^|tscbrift, 24, p. 274 {1870).] 
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tribffted among Ms allies the kingdoms and provinces of the 
East, reserving Constantinople, and one dAy’s journey 

round the city, for the Imperial domain.^ In this perilous 
moment, Palaeologus was the most eager to subscribe the eiseed, 
and implore the protection, of the Roman pontiff, who assuia^ed, 
with propriety and weight, the character of an angel of peaoe, 
the common father of the Christians. By his voice the aarord 
of Charles was chained in the scabbard ; and the Greefe^ambas- 
sadors beheld him, in the pope’s antichamber, biting his ivory 
sceptre in, a transport of fury, and deeply resenting the refusal 
to enfranchise and consecrate his arms. He, appears to have 
respected the disinterested mediation of G/ egory the Tenth ; 
but Charles was insensibly disgusted by the pride and partiality 
of Nicholas the Third ; and his attachment to his kindred, the 
Ursini family, alienated the most strenuous champion from the 
service of the church. The hostile league against the Greeks, 
of Philip the Latin emperor, the king of the Two Sicilies, ancf 
the republic of Venice, was ripened into execution ; and the 

CA.D 1280] election of Martin the Fourth, a French pope, gave a sanction 
to the cause. Of the allies, Philip supplied his name, Martin, 
a bull of excommunication, the Venetians, a squadron >of«^rty 
galleys ; and the formidable powers of Charles consisted of forty 
counts, ten thousand men at arms, a numerous body of infantry, 
and a fleet of more than three hundred ships and transports, A 
distant day was appointed fer assemblhig this mighty force in 
the harbour of Brindisi ; and a previous attempt was risked with 
a detachment of three hundred knights, who invaded Albania 
and besieged the fortress of Belgrade. Their defeat might 

* amuse with a triumpM^he vanity of Constantinople ; but the 
more sagacious Michael, despairing of his arms, depended on 
the effects of a conspiracy ; on the secret workings of a rat, 
who gnawed the bow-string of the Siciliaq tyrant. 

raUBoiogns Among the proscribed adherents of the liouse of Swabia, 
Jonn of Procida forfeited a small island of that name in the 

* bay of Naples. His birth was noble, but his education was 
learned ; and, in the poverty of exile, he«'was relievM by the 
practice of physic, which he had studied in the school of Sa- 
lerno. Fortune had left him nothing to lose except life ; and 


f^^Ducange, Hist de C. P. i v, c. 49-56, 1. vi. c. 1-13. See Pachymer, i iv. g. 
89, 1. V. c. 7-10, as, I VI. a 30, 32, 33, andNicephorusGregoras,!. iv, 5, 1. v. 

TTie read^ Herodotus will recollect how miraculously the A^yriaa host of 
geimacherib wH5di5a*‘«icd and destroyed {i u, c. 141). 
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to despise life is the first qualification of a rebel. Froeidb Ira® 
endowed with the art of negotiation, to enf^jree his reasons and 
disguise his motives ; and, in his various transacstions with na*' 
tions and men, he could persuade each party that he laboured 
sol^y for their interest. The new kingdoms of ChaAes were 
afiUcted by every species of fiscal and military oppression ; and 
thendiv^ and fortunes of his Italiaujsubjects were sacrificed to» 
the grcj ^toe ss of their master and the licentiousness of hi^ fol- 
lowers- ^The hatred of Naples was repressed by his presence \ 
but the looser iggovemment of his vicegerents excited the con- 
tempt^ as well as the aversion, of the Sicilians ; the island was 
roused to a sense Csf freedom by the eloquence of Procida ; and 
he displayed to every baron his private interest in the common 
causO. In the confidence of foreign aid, he successively visited 
the courts of the Greek emperor and of Peter, king of Arm- crob»rni,3 
gon,^® who possessed the maritime countries of Valentia and 
^Catalonia. To the ambitious Peter a crown was presented, 
whieh he might justly claim by his marriage with the sister of 
Mainfipoy, and by the dying voice of Conradin, who from the 
scaffold had cast a ring to his heir and avenger. Pala*oIogus 
wa5»-cas^ persuaded to divert his eqemy from a foreign war by 
a rebellion at '’home ; and a Greek subsidy of twenty-five thou-^ 
sand ounces of gold was most profitably applied to arm a Cata- 
lan fleet, which saile^ under an holy banner to the specious 
attack of the Saracens <lf Africa. »In the disguise of a monk or 
bfeggar, the indefatigable missionary of revolt flew from Con- 
stantinople to Rome, and from Sicily to Saragossa ; the treaty 
was sealed with the signet of pope Nicholas himself, the enemy 
of Charles ; and his deed of gift tra^ferred the fiefs of St., 

Peter from the house of Anjou to that of Arragon. So widely 
diffused and so freely circulated, the secret was preserved above 
two years with impenetrable discretion ; and each of the con- 
spirators imbibed the maxim of Peter, who declared that he 
would cut off his left hand, if it were conscious of the intentihns 
of his right. The mine was prepared with deep and dangerous 

According to Sabas Malaspma (Hist. Sicula, 1 . iil c. i6, in Miaratori, tom. 
viii. p* 832), a «eaious Guelpb, the si^iijects of Charles, who had reviled Mamfrcgr 
as a wolf, began to regret him as a Iamb ; and he justifies their discontent by the 
oppressions of the French government ( 1 . vi. c 2, 7). See uie Sicilian riianifeto 
in Kichol^ Specialis ( 1 . 1. c. ii, m Muraton, tom. x, p. 930) 

• ^ See the character and counsels of Peter of Arragon, in Mariana (Hist Hispan, 

1 . xivi. c, 6 , tom- ii. p. 133)- The reader forgives the ^esuit'S(| 4 ^*Eicts, in 
idways of bis style, apd ofcn of hi? sense. 
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artifice; Imt it may be questioned wbetker the instant: ex- 
plosion ot Palermo, were the effect of accident or design* 

On the vigil of Easter, a procession of the disarmed c^iisens 
visited a church without the walls ; and a noble damsel 
rudely msulted by a French soldier.^^ The ravisher wa^ in- 
stantly punished with death ; and, if the people was at first 
" scattered by a military force, their numbers and fury prevailed : 
the conspirators seized the opportunity ; the flame si^^^md wer 
S?M»r^'atttbe island; and eight thousand French were exterminated in 
a promiscuous massacre, which has obtained the name of tl^c 
Sicilian Vespers,^^ From every city the banners of fre^ijcun 
and the church were displayed ; the revolt T^as inspired by the 
presence or the soul of Procida ; and Peter of Arragon, who 
sailed from the African coast to Palermo, was saluted as the king 
and saviour of the isle. By the rebellion of a people on whoin 
he had so long trampled with impunity, Charles was astonished 
and confounded ; and in the first agony of grief and devotioh 
he was heard to exclaim, O God ] if thou hast decreed to 
humble me, grant me at least a gentle and gradual descent 
from the pinnacle of greatness His fleet and army, which 
already filled the sea-ports of Italy, were hastily recalled *#om 
the service of the Grecian war ; and the situation of Messina 
expOvSed that town to the first storm of his revenge. Feeble 
in themselves, and yet hopeless of foreign succour, the citizens 
would have repented and submitted, on the assurance of fidl 
pardon and their ancient privileges.^ But the pride of the 
monarch was already rekindled ; and the most fervent in- 
treaties of the legate could extort no more than a promise, that 
^he would forgive the remainder, after a chosen list of eight 
hundred rebels had been yielded to his discretion. The de- 
spair of the Messinese renewed their courage ; Peter of 
Arragon approached to their relief ; and his rival was driven 

After enumerating the sufferings of his country, Nicholas Specialis adds, 
in the true spint of Italian jealousy. Quae omnia et gj-aviora quidem, nt arl^tror, 
patient! anirao Siculi tolerassent, nisi (quod primum ci»ncus dominaijlibus caven- 
dum est) alienas fmrainas invasissent (1. i. c, 924). 

5 <*The French were long taught to remember this blooay lesson : ** If I am 
provoked,” said Henry the Fourth, “ I will breakfast at Milan, and dine at 
Naples'*. '’*Your Maiest'%” replied the Spanish ambassador, **may pcadiaps 
arrive in Sicily for vespers.^’ 

This revolt, with the subsequent victory, are related by two national writers, 
Bartholemy a Ncocastro (in Muratwi, tom. xiii [and in Del Re, Crcmisti- e 
scrittori, vol* al) ^^jud Nicholas Specialis (in Muratori, torn, x, j, the one a contem- 
porary, the olncr of the mn century. The patriot Specialis disclaims the name 
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baek hf fell© ^iltir© of provision, and the tensors of the eqtainox:^ 
to the Calahrian shore. At the ^jame moment, the Cntalsn 
admiml, the famous Eeger de Loria, swept the channel with 
invincihle squadron : the French fleet, more numerous, in tranS“»«fttA.to# 
po^s than in galleys, was either burnt or destroyed ; and the StfsT*' 
same blow assured the independence of Sicily and the safety of 
thesfjrreek empire. A few days befiire his death, thv' emperot 
Michael rejoiced in the fall of an enemy whom he hated and 
esteem^ ; and perhaps he might be content with the popular 
judgment that^ had they not been matched with each other, 
Constantinople and Italy must speedily have obeyed the same 
master.®'^ From ^his disastrous moment, the life of Charles 
was a series of misfortunes; his capital was insulted, his son 
was made prisoner, and he sunk into the grave without re- 
covering the isle of Sicily, which, after a war of twenty years, 
was finally severed from the throne of Naples, and transferred, 

an independent kingdom, to a younger branch of the house 
of Arragon.5^ 

I shall not, I trust, be accused of superstition ; but I must «y^c« 
remark that, even in this world, the natural order of ^^ventsg^toi^ 
wi3^ soik-etimes afford the strong a^earances of moral retribu- ^ 
tioB. The first Palaeologus had saved his empire by involving 
the kingdoms of the West in rebellion and blood ; and from 
these seeds of discord uprose a generation of iron men, who 
assaulted and endangel'ed the efiipire of his son. In modem 
times our debts and taxes are the secret poison, which still 
corrodes the bosom of peace ; but in the weak and disorderly 
government of the middle ages it was agitated by the present 
evil of the disbanded armies. Too idie to work, too proud Uf 
beg, the mercenaries were accustomed to a life of rapine : they 
could rol^ with more dignity and effect under a baniier and a 
chief ; and the sovereign, to whom their service was useless 


of rebellion aod all previous correspondence with Peter of Arragon (nullo commu- 
nicaW cojwsiliob who hufpened to be with a fleet and army on the African coast 
( 1 . i. C* 4, ^ [For the SJJsilian vespers and the sequel, see also the contemporary 
chootiicio of Bernard d’E&clot (an (^bsctire figure)* which is published by Buchon 
in his Chroniques Etrangi&res (i860), c. 8r sqq. / and also an anonymous oont€m* 
l^rary relation of the conspiracy of John Prochyta, m the Sicilian idiom j of which 
Budbpn p. 736 sqq , ) has given a French translation?] ^ 

®'*‘ NSosephorus Oregoras ( 1 . v. c. 6) admires the wisdom 01 Piovidence in this 
^ual balance of states and princes. For the honour of Palseologus, I iiad rather 
this balance had been observed by an Italian writer. 

the Cfaroniide of Villani, the xith volume of the Annait^ c 0 talia of Murs^ 
tori, and the xxth and xxist books of the Istoria Civibi of Giannone, 
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and tjjeir presence importunate, endeavoured to disoharge th'^ 
torrent on some neighbouring countries. After the peace of 
Sicily, many thousands of Genoese, Catalans, &:c., who had 
fought, by sea and land, under the standard of Anjou or 
Artagon, were blended into one nation by the resemblance of 
their manners and interest. They heard that the Greek pro- 
vincf^s of Asia were invaded by the Turks ; they resolved to 
share the harvest of pay and plunder ; and Frederic, ^^ng of 
Sicily, most liberally contributed the means of their departure. 
In a warfere of twenty years, a ship, or a camp, was become 
their country ; arms were their sole professi^ and property ; 
valour was the only virtue which they knew f their women had 
imbibed the fearless temper of their lovers and husbands ; it 
was reported that, with a stroke of their broad sword, the 
Catalans could cleave a horseman and an horse , and the report 
itself was a powerful weapon. Roger de Flor was the most 
popular of their chiefs ; and his personal merit overshadowecl 
the dignity of his prouder rivals of Arragon. The offspring of 
a marriage between a German gentleman of the court of 
Frederic the Second and a damsel of Brindisi, Roger was suc- 
cessively a templar, an apostate, a pirate, and at length 
richest and most powerful admiral of the Mediterranean. He 
sailed from Messina to Constantinople, with eighteen galleys, 
four great ships, and eight thousand adventurers ; and his pre- 
vious treaty was faithfully dfccomplished by Andronicus the 
Elder, who accepted with joy and terror this formidable suc- 
cour,®^ A palace was allotted for his reception, and a niece of 
[Sept 1308 ] the emperor was given in marriage to the valiant stranger, 
[Megadtto] ^who was immediately cheated Great Duke or Admiral of Ro- 
mania. After a decent repose, he transported his troops over 
the Propontis, and boldly led them against the Turk? ; in two 
bloody battles thirty thousand of the Moslems were slain ; 


In this motley multitude, the Catalans and Spaniards, the bravest of the 
soldieiy, were styled by themselves and the Greeks Amogavares rAl-mugavari?== 
scouts]. Moncada derives their origin from the Goth^l and PachyniCT (L. xi. c. 
22} from the Arabs , and, in spite of national nnd religious pride, I am afraid the 
latter is in the right 

^ [A falconer (Ramon Muntaner, c. 194]** His name was Richard Blum^ It 
was translated by an Jtahaii* equivalent. Buchon's note ] 

[Befoie he went himself, Roger sent envoys to make the terms. The Em- 
peror's niece, whom he married, was daughter of the Bulganan Tsar, John Ais€n 
IV. (whom Muntaner calls the emperador Lantzaura, c 199). As to thenumtes 
of the expeditic®! Muntaner says (c. 201 j that there were about 36 sail ; 150P horse- 
men , 4000 almogavars *, tocr:> foot-soldiem ; as well as the oarsmen and sadorSt] 
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ii^ raised tlie siege of Philadelphia, and deserved the name ofcA,ajmi 
the ddliveresr of Asia. But, after a short* sea^n of prosp^^y, 
the eloUd of slavery and ruin again burst on that unhappy pro- 
viiskhe. The inhabitants escaped (says a Greek historian) from 
the smoke into the dames ; and the hostility of the Turks was 
less pernicious than the friendship of the Catalans. The 
afld3>rtunes which they had rescifed, they considered ai their 
willing or reluctant maid was saved from the race of 
ciromncision for the embraces of a Christian soldier ; the ex- 
action of fiiihs and supplies was enforced by licentious rapine 
apd arbitrary executions ; and, on the resistance of Mag- 
nesia, the Greafr Duke besieged a city of the Roman empire.*^^ 

These disorders he excused by the wrongs and passions foi a 
victorious army ; nor would his own authority or person have 
been safe, had he dared to punish his faithful followers, who 
were defrauded of the just and covenanted price of their ser- 
vices. The threats and complaints of Andronicus disclosed the 
n^edness of the empire. His golden bull had invited no 
more than five hundred horse and a thousand foot soldien? ; 
yet the crowd of volunteers, who migrated to the East, liad 
^nlistfd and fed by his Spontaneous bounty. While 
his liravest allies were content with three byzants, or pieces of 
gold, for their monthly pay, an ounce or even two ounces of 
gold were assigned kr^the Catatos, whose annual pension would 
* thns amount to near an hundred, pounds sterling ; one of their 
chiefs had ’modestly rated at three hundred thousand crowns 
the value of his future merits ; and above a million had been 
mued from the treasury for the maintenance of these costly 
mercenaries. A cruel tax had been ftnposed on the coni of the 
husbandman : one third was retrenched from the salaries ct the 
public officers ; and the standard of the coin was so shamefully 
debased that of the four-and-twenty parts only five were ot pure* 
gold.®s At the summons of the emperor, Roger evacuated a 


«aSome Idea may be formed of the population of these ati^, 
inhabitanft of Tralles, m the preceding reign, was rebuilt by ttic tmperor, 

and ruined by the Turks (Pachymer, 1 . yi. c, 20. at), n xi c. stx : 

asihavecilleeted these pecunfary circumstances from „ok 

L xii cTI i; 6 . 14. 19). who describes the progressive degradation of 
Even in the prosperous times of of M^ael 

in eoual prot>ortions of the pure and the baser n^tal. of void 

Snpelled him to strike a new com, wth mne ^ 

of copper alloy. After his death the Staled rose to 
-the public distress it was reduced to the moiety. , <|n»Franee the gold 

moment, while creditandcommerce were for ^ of England and 

cin i» twenty-two carats (one-twelfth alloy), an<h the staiiuara o g 
Holl^d is stiH higher. 

VOIi. VI, 
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proving wbich no longer supplied the materials of rapine ; but 
he Refused to di^ersfe his troops ; and, while his style iHras re- 
spectf^b his eonduet was independent and hostile. He pro- 
tested thatj if the emperor should march against him, he wouM 
advance forty paces to kiss the ground before him ; but, i4i 
risking from this prostrate attitude, Roger had a life and sword at 
the service of his friends. Tfie Great Duke of Romania conde- 
scended to accept the title and ornaments of Caesar; btff he 
rejected the new proposal of the government of Asia, with a 
subsidy of corn and money, on condition that he ^ould reduce 
his troops to the harmless number of three thoi^and men. As- 
sassination IS the last resource of cowards. The Caesar was 
tempted to visit the royal residence of Hadrianople : in the apart- 
ment, and before the eyes, of the empress, he was stabbed by 
the Alani guards ; and, though the deed was imputed to their 
private revenge, his countrymen, who dwelt at Constantinople 
in the security of peace, were involved in the same proscription 
by the prince or people. The loss of their leader intimidated 
the crowd of adventurers, who hoisted the sails of flight, and 
were soon scattered round the coasts of the Mediterranean, But 
a veteran band of fifteen hundred Catalans or French sto6U firm 
in the strong fortress of Gallipoli o the Hellespont, displayed 
the banners of Arragon, and offered to revenge and justify their 
chief by an equal combat of ten or an hundred waiTiors, In- 
stead of accepting this bold defiance, the^ emperor Michael, the 
son and colleague of Andronicus, resolved to oppress them with 
the weight of multitudes : every nerve was strained to form an 
army of thirteen thousand horse and thirty thousand foot ; and 
tfie Propontis was covered with the ships of the Greeks and 
Genoese. In two battles by sea and land, these mighty forces 
were encountered and overthrown by the despair and discipline 
,o£ the Catalans ; the young emperor fled to the palace ; and an 
insufficient guard of light horse was left for the protection of the 
open country. Victory renewed the hopes and numbers of the 
adventurers : every nation was blended und^er the name and 
standard of the grea/ companif j and three thousand Turkish 
proselytes deserted from the Imperial service to join this milk 

n 

[Is this a raisprlnt for Alanic or Alan ?] 

[Roger had crossed to Europe to help the Emperor Andronicus against the 
Bulgarians. Before returning he wished to take leave of the young Emperor ** VLyt 
Micliael who was ^ Hadrianople, though it was known that Michael bore him a 
grudge. Roger^s*^ W'ue and others tried to dissuade him, in vain (Muntaiter, C. 

2x3. 215) j 
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4;^ association. In the possession of Gallipoih^^^ the fcaMans 
inteiJcepted the trade of Constantinople and the Blacfc^^, 
while they spread their devastations on either side of thejrfSes- 
pout over the confines of Europe and Asia. To prevent their 
approach, the greatest part of the Byzantine territory was laid 
w^te by the Greeks themselves : the peasants and their cattle 
into the city ; and myriadi?of sheep and oxen, fof which 
neirli^ place nor food could be procured, were unprofitably 
slanghte»ed on the same day. Four times the emperor Androni- 
cns *sued foi» peace, and four times he was inflexibly repulsed, 
till the want of provisions, and the discord of the chiefe, com- 
pelled the Catalans to evacuate the banks of the Hellespont and 
the neighbourhood of the capital. After their separation from 
the Turks, the remains of the great company pursued their march 
through Macedonia and Thessaly, to seek a new establishment 
in the heart of Greece.®® 

Aft^r some ages of oblivion, Greece was awakened to newnevomtioner 
misfortunes by the arms of the Latins. Jn the two hundred and im-lw 
fifty years between the first and the last conquest of Constanti- 
nople, that venerable land was disputed by a multitude of petty 
f5^rani»; without the comforts of fPeedora and genius, her ancient 
cities were again plunged in foreign and intestine war ; and, if 
servitude be preferable to anarchy, they might repose with joy 
under the Turkish •♦yoke. I shall not pursue the obscure and 
various dynasties that rose and fell on the continent or in the 
isles ; but our silence on the fate of Athens ®® would argue a 
strange ingratitude to the first and purest school of liberal science 
and amusement. In the partition of the empire, the principality 


[Ramon Muntaner, the historian of the expedition, was foi a long lime cap* 
tain of GaUtpoli, and he describes (c. 225) the good time he had.] 

The Catalan waifis most copiously related by Pachymer, in the xilh, xirthr 
and xiuth books, till he breaks off in the year 1308. Nicephorus Gregorai-%{K vii. 
3-6) is more concise and complete. Ducange, who adopts these adveiiturm as 
French, has hunted their footsteps with his usual diligence (Hist, de C. P. k vl c. 
5*2-46), !]^e quotes an Arragonese history, which I have read \Mth pleasure, and 

whrch the Spaniards ex^l as a model of style and composition (Expcdicion de los 
Catalanes y Apragonescs contra Curcos y Griegos ; Barcelona, 1623, in quarto ; 
Madrid, 1777, in octavo) Hon Francisco de Moncada, Condc dc OsOoa, may 
imitate Csesar or Sallust ; he may transcribe the Greek or Italian contemporaries ; 
but he never quotes liis authorities, and I cannot dfscern iiny national records of 
the exploits of his countrymen. [I^e Appendix x,] 

®7£For a summary of the island dynasties see Appendix 18.] 

®f See the laborious history of Ducange, whose acouratq4^kl® French 

dynasties recapitulates the thirty-five passages in ^hich he mentions the dukes of 
Athens. [Gregorovius, Geschichte der Stadt Atheir im Mittelalter. j 
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I^,i2a5* of Athens and Thebes was assigned to Otho de la Roche, a noMe 
waraor of Burgundy,®^ with the title of Great Duke,^® which ifhc 
Latins,^, understood in their own sense, and the Gireeks tndre 
foolishly deiived from the age of Constantine.^^ Otho fallowed 
the standard of the marquis of Montferrat ; the ample state; 
Af^blch he acquired by a miracle of conduct or fortune/^ was 
peaceably inherited by his sion and two grandsons/^ till Jjife 
family, though not the nation, was changed, by the marriage of 
an heiress, into the eider branch of the house of Brien^e. The 
lA D. 1308] son of that marriage, Walter de Brienne, succeeded to the duchy 
of Athens ; and, with the aid of some Catalan mercenaries, whom 
he invested with fiefs, reduced above thirty castles of the vassal 
or neighbouring lords. But, when he was informed of the 
BpSnwor^ proacl^ ambition of the great company, he collected a force 
of seven hundred knights, six thousand four hundred hca*se, and 
Marcii] ' eight thousand foot, and boldly met them on the banks of the 
river Cephisus in Boeotia.^^ The Catalans amounted to no more 
than three thousand five hundred ho ’se and four thousand fi>ot; 
but the deficiency of numbers wa^t^compensated by stratagem 
and order. They formed round tLieir camp an artificial inun- 


®®Heis twice mentioned by Villehardouin with honour (No 151, 235); and 
under the first passage Ducange observes all that can be known of his person ahd 
family 

■70 From these Latin princes of the xivlh century, Boccace, Chaucer, and Shake- 
speare have borrowed their Theseus Duke of Athens. ^And Dante, Inferno, 12, 17,] 
An Ignorant age transfers its own lang^iage and manners to the most distant times. 
[Otto de la Roche had not the ducal title He called himself sire (not grand stre) 
or dorninus Athenaruni The title is p-eyov Kvp in the Chronicle of Moreau The 
di|cal title was first assumed by puy I m 1260 with permission of Louis IX. of 
France. Megara went along with Athens as a pertinence (cum pertmentia Megaron, 
in the Act of Partition).] 

The same Constantine gave to Sicily a king, to Russia the magntis dapifer 
of the empire, to Thebes the prtmica'ius and these absurd fables are® properly 
clashed by Ducange (ad Nicephor. Greg, 1 vii c 5). By Latins, the lord of 
Thebas was styled, by corruption, the Megas Kurios, or Grand Sire I [See llast 
note. He took his title from Athens, not from Thebes ] 

'f^Quodam mtracuh, say^ Albenc. He was probably received by Michael 
Chomates, the archbishop who had defended Athens f^gamst the tyrant Leo 
Sgurus [A.0. I2»4l (Nicetas m Baldwmo [p. 805, ed Bonn]). Michael was the 
brother of the histonan Nicetas ; and his encomium of Athens is spll extant in, Ms. 
m the Bodleian Library (Fabnc. Bibliot. Graec. tom. vi. p. 405). [See above, p, 418, 
note 15. It IS supposed that /rchbishop Akominatos made conditions of surrender 
with Boniface. The Western soldiers sacrilegiously pillaged the Parthenon church. 
Akominatos left Athens after its occupation by De la Roche ] 

[This should be nephew, two grand-nephews, and a great-grand-nephew,^ 
Guy 11 . A.D. 1287-1CP8* Guy n.*s aunt Isabella had marned Hugh de Bneune 
Walter de Bnenne w*as thei/'son ] 

[See Ramon Muntaner, chap. 240 ] 
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: the duke and his knights advanced without f?ar or 
precjaution on the verdant meadow ; theii^ horses plunged 
the hog ; and he was cut in pieces, with the greatest pint j^l^e 
French cavalry. His family and nation were expelled ; and hjs 
soii^ Walter de Brienne, the titular duke of Athens, the tyrant 
of J^orence, and the constable of France, lost his life in the 
of itotiers. Attica and Bceotia weife the rewards of the victori 
ous Ch^lans ; they married the widows and daughters of the 
slain ; aniJ^ during fourteen years the great company was the|A» i8u* 
terre^ of the ^jrecian states. Their factions drove them to ac 
knowledge the sovereignty of the house of Arragon ; and, 
during the remai0hder of the fourteenth century, Athens, as a 
government or an appanage, was successively bestowed by the 
kings of Sicily. After the French and Catalans, the third 
dynasty was that of the Accaioli, a family, plebeian at Florence, |ap laas] 
potent at Naples, and sovereign in Greece. Athens, which they 
embellished with new buildings, became? the capital of a state 
that extended over Thebes, Argos, Corinth, Delphi, and a part 
of Thessaly ; and their reign was finally determined by Mahomet (a d. 
the Second, who strangled the last duke, and educated his sons 
in^he discipline and religion of the^seraglio.^*^ 

Athens, 77 tliough no more than the shadow of her former self, 
still contains about eight or ten thousand inhabitants : of these, 
three-fourths are Greeks in religion and language ; and the 
Turks, who compose the remainder, have relaxed, in their inter- 
course with the citizens, somewhat of the pride and gravity of 
their national character. The olive-tree, the gift of Minerva, 
flourishes in Attica; nor has the honey of Mount Hymettus 
lost any part of its exquisite flavour but the languid trade 
is monopolized by strangers ; and the agriculture of a barren 


ysfrhey also held NeSpatras in Thessaly ; their tkle was Duke of Athens and 
Neopatras ; and the kings of Spam retained the title.] 

76 [For the Acciajoli see Appendix 17. ] 

77 The nmdern account of Athens, and the Athenians, is extracted from hpon 
{Voyage en^rte, tom. p* 79-^99) Whda (Travel into 

414^ Ituart (Antiquities of Athens.^assim) ^nd Chpdler 

The first of these travellers visited Greece in the year 1676, the 
and mLtv years bad not produced njuch difference in the tranquil ^cene. 
end K JXentu^^^^^ AkZinatos deplores4he decline of ^ 

dirge ^above.p. 4i7.notei4). He says that he has becom^ a barbarian by imng 

so long in Athens (ed, Lampros, voL 2, p. 44) J , , i 

• N 7'8 ancients, or at least the Athenians, believed that al t e * Ynwht be 

had been propagated from Mount Hymettus. j the^intemal use of 

preserved, and life prolonged, by the external use eff oil and the mtemai use or 

honey (Geoponica, 1. xv. c. 7, p. 1089-1094, edit. Niclas). 
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the tone of chanty and resignation ; the private codicil 
breathed the direst anathemas against the authors of his dis- 
grace} who^n he excluded for ever from the communion of the 
Holy Trinity, the angels, and the saints. This last paper j^e 
.enclosed in an earthen pot, which was placed, by his order, on 
the tc^p of one of the pillars^ in the dome of St. Sophia, iiythe 
distant hope of discovery and revenge. At the end of^ur 
years, some youths, climbing by a ladder in search |figeons* 
nests, detected the fatal secret ; and, as Andronicig*s felt himself 
touched and bound by the excommunication, he trembled on 
the brink of the abyss which had been so treacherously dug 
under his feet. A synod of bishops was instantly convened 
to debate this important question ; the rashness of these clan- 
destine anathemas was generally condemned ; but, as the knot 
could be untied only by the same hand, as that hand was now 
deprived of the crosier, it appeared that this posthumous decre^ 
was irrevocable by any earthly power. Some fa^t testimonies 
of repentance and pardon were extorted from the author of the 
mischief ; but the conscience of the emperor was still wounded, 
and he desired, with no less ardour than Athanasius hin^^elf, the 
restoration of a patriarch by whom alone he could be healed^ 
At the dead of night a monk rudely knocked at the door of 
the royal bed-chamber, announcing a revelation of plague and 
famine, of inundations and earthquakes. Andronicus started 
from his bed, and spent the night in 'prayer, till he felt, or 
thought that he felt, a slight motion of the earth. The em- 
peror, oil foot, led the bishops and monks to the cell of Athana- 
sius ; and, after a propercresistance, the saint, from whom this 
message had been sent, consented to absolve the prince and 
CAD 3303] govern the church of Constantinople^. Untamed by disgrace 
and hardened by solitude, the shepherd w^ again odious to 
the^flock ; and his enemies contrived a singular and, as it proved, 
a successful mode of revenge. In the night they stole away 
the foot-stool or foot-cloth of his throne, which tbej^ecretly 
replaced with the decoration of a satirical picture. The em- 
peror was painted with a bridle in ^his mouth, and Athanasius 
leading the tractable beast to the feet of Christ. The authors 
of the libel were detected and punished ; but, as their lives had 
CAD. 1311 ] been spared, the Christian priest in sullen indignation retired 
to his cell ‘ and the eyes of Andronicus, which had been opened 
for a moment, %ere again closed by his successor. 

If this transaction bb one of the most curious and important 
of a reign ofefifly years, I cannot at least accuse the brevity of 
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my matemls, since I reduce into some few pages the enRmous 
tohm of Pachymeres Cantacuzene,^ and Nicephorua Greyer# « 
who have composed the prolix and languid story of the IjifiS. 

The name and situation of the emperor John GantaSizene 
might inspire the most lively curiosity. His memorials of forty 
years extend from the revolt of the younger Andronxcus to h4 
of the empire ; add it is observed thafc like 
Mo^ and Caesar, he was the principal actor in the scenes 
whihh ne^describes. But in this eloquent work we should 
vainly seek the sincerity of an hero or a penitent. Retired in 
a cloister from the vices and passions of the world, he presents 
not a confession^ but an apology, of the life of an ambitious 
statesman. Instead of unfolding the true counsels and char^ 
acters of men, he displays the smooth and specious surface of 
events, highly varnished with his own praises and those of his 
friends. Their motives are always pure ; their ends always 
legitimate ; they conspire and rebel without any views of in- 
terest ; and tj;ie violence which they inflict or suffer is cele- 
brated as the spontaneous effect of reason and virtue. 

After the example of the first of the Palseologi, the elder riwtdiiputoa 
ifhdroiiicus associated his son Miehael to the honours of 
purple ; and,* from the age of eighteen to his premature death, ffC 
that prince was acknowledged, above twenty-five years, as the 
second emperor of the Greeks.® At the head of an army, he 
Excited neither the fears of the* enemy nor the jealousy of the 
court ; his modesty and patience were never tempted to com- 
pute the years of his father; nor was that father compelled 
to repent of his liberality either by the virtues or vices of his 


® Pachyuierj ia seven books, 377 folio pages, describes the first t\vcnt3'-six years 
of Andronicus the Elder ; and wiarks the date of his composition by the current 
news or lie of the day^a-D, 1308). Either death or disgust pi evented him from 
resuming die pen. ^ 

^ After an interval of twelve years from the conclusion of Pachymer, Canta- 
cu^enus takes up the pen ; and his first book (c. 1-59, p. 9-150) relates the civil 
war and th^ eight last years of the elder Andronicus. The ingenious compiirtson 
of Moses and Csesar is fdfecied by his French translator, the president Cousin. 


^Hicephonis Gregoras more bfiefly includes the entire life and reign of Am 
droniciis the Elder (I. vl c. i. ; ' 1 . x. c. i, p. 96-291). This is the part of which 
Cantacuzene complains as a false aiJti malicious repr^entation of his conduct. 

® He was crowned May 21, 1295, and died October 12, *1320 fPucange, Fam. 
Byz, p. 239). His brother, Theodore, by a second marriage, mhented the m^- 
quisate of Montferrat, apostatized to the religion and manners of the l^tinS (oto 
kal y*»w«.n ical irt«rT«ft ical tryijjxfltTfc, icai yevemv Kovp^ ko-u iracrtt^ if 

Nic. Greg. 1 . ix. c. i), and founded a dynasty of Italian princes^ which was ex- 
tinguished A, 1533 (Ducango, Fam. Byz. p. 249-2^). 
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son. 'The son of Michael was namea Andronicus from his grandl- 
to whose early favour he was introduced by that nominal 
resl^’^blance. The blossoms of wit and beauty increased the 
fondness of the elder Andronicus ; and, with the common vanity 
of the age, he expected to realise in the second, the hope which 
r-had been disappointed in the first, generation. The boy was 
educated in the palace as s!ii heir and a favourite ; and, m^he 
oaths and acclamations of the people, the august tnaa was 
formed by the names of the father, the son, and th^grandsoii. 
But the younger Andronicus was speedily corrupted by his 
infant greatness, while he beheld, with puerile impatience, the 
double obstacle that hung, and might long ha6g, over his rising 
ambition. It was not to acquire fame, or to diffuse happiness, 
that he so eagerly aspired; wealth and impunity were in his 
eyes the most precious attributes of a monarch ; and his first 
indiscreet demand was the sovereignty of some rich and fertil^ 
island, where he might lead a life of independence and pleasure. 
The emperor was offended by the loud and fijequent intem- 
perance which disturbed his capital ; the sums which his parsi- 
mony denied were supplied by the Genoese usurers of Pera ; 
and the oppressive debt, wMch consolidated the jntei^st of*^ a 
faction, could be discharged only by a revolution. A beautiful 
female, a matron in rank, a prostitute in manners, had in- 
structed the younger Andronicus in' the rudiments of love ; but 
he had reason to suspect the nocturnal visits of a rival ; and k 
stranger passing through the street was pierced by the arrows 
of his guards, who were placed in ambush at her door. That 
stranger was his brother, prince Manuel, who languished and 
died of his wound ; and*Hhe emperor Michael, their common 
father, whose health was in a declining state, expired on the 
tA.D. MJO] eighth day, lamenting the loss of botlL his children.’' However 
guiltless in his intention, the younger Androi*icus might impute 
a brother’s and a father's death to the consequence of his own 
vices ; and deep was the sigh of thinking and feeling men, 
when they perceived, instead of sorrow and repentanoe, his ill- 
dissembled joy on the removal of tv^o odious competitors. By 
these melancholy events, and the increase of his disorders, the 
mind of the elder emperor was gradually alienated ; and, after 


^ We are indebted to Nicephorus Gregoras {1. viii. c. i) fbr tbe knowledge of 
this tragic adventi^ ; while Cantacuzene more discreetly conceals the vices of 
Andronicus the Youngei*, of which he was the witne$§ and perhaps the associate 
(I i, c, 1 , &C.), 
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many fruitless reproofs, he transferred on ajiother grandson ^ his 
hopes and affection. The change was announced by the 
oath of allegiance to the reigning sovereign and the pa'soimi^om 
he should appoint for his successor ; and the acknowledged heir, 
aifer a repetition of insults and complaints, was exposed to the 
ind^nity of a public triaL Before^ the sentence, whicli would 
prolSibly have condemned him to a dungeon or a celt, the 
emperos^jyas informed that the palace courts were filled with 
the armedi^Upwers of his grandson ; the judgment was softened 
to a treaty of reconciliation ; and the triumphant escape of the 
prince encouraged the ardour of the younger faction. 

Yet the capital, the clergy, and the senate adhered to thejto^wi^ 
person, or at least to the government, of the old emperor ; and the two 
it was only in the provinces, by flight, and revolt, and foreign 
succour, that the malcontents could hope to vindicate theirwiyffl 
‘cause and subvert his throne. The soul of the enterprise was 
the great domestic, John Cantacuzene ; the sally from Con- 
stantinople is the first date of his actions and memorials ; and, 
if his own pen be most descriptive f»f his patriotism, an un- 
friendly^ historian has not refuse^ to celebrate the zeal and 
ability which* he displayed in the service of the young emperor. 

That prince escaped from the capital under the pretence of 
hunting ; erected his standard at Hadrianople ; and, in a^ few 
idays, assembled fifit^ thousand horse and foot, whom neither 
honour nor duty could have armed against the barbarians. 

Such a force might have saved or commanded the empire ; but 
their counsels were discordant, their motions were slow and 
doubtful, and their progress was chQijked by intrigue and n|~ 
gotiation. The quarrel of the two Andronici was protracted, 
and suspended, and renewed, during a ruinous period of seven 
years. Tn the first treafy the relics of the Greek empire were 
divided : Constanfinople, Thessalonica, and the islands, were 
left to the elder, while the younger acquired the sovereignty 
of the greatest part of Thrace, from Philippi to the Byzaritme 
limit. % the seccaid treaty he stipulated the payment of 
troops, his immediate coronation, and an adequate share of the 
power and revenue of the^state. The third civ i i?*^*'*'* 

miimted by the surprise of Constantinople, tl;e final 
the old emperor, and the sole reign of his victorious grandson. 

8 His destiaed heir was Michael Cathan^, ° ^ 

son. in this project of excluding his grandson n i c ^ 

(1. viii. c, 3 [p. 295-6, ed. Bonn]) agrees with Cantacuzene (I i, c, i, 2). 
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The yeasons of this delay may be found in the characters of the 
xhc]^ and of the times. When the heir of the mon$irehy ftpst 
ple^^d his wrongs and his apprehensions, he was heard 'w^lth 
pity and aj[)plause ; and his adherents repeated on all sides the 
inconsistent promise that he would increase the pay of the 
^soldiers and alleviate the l^urdens of the people. The gri’ev- 
ances^of forty years were mingled in his revolt ; and the 
generation was fatigued by the endless prospect of a reign whose 
favourites and maxims were of other times, youth of 

Andronicus had been without spirit, his age was without rever- 
ence ; his taxes produced an annual revenue of five hundred 
thousand pounds ; yet the richest of the sovereigns of Christen 
dom was incapable of maintaining three ^ thousand horse and 
twenty galleys, to resist the destructive progress of the Torks.^ 

How different/’ said the younger Andronicus, is my Situa- 
tion from that of the son of Philip ! Alexander might comiF 
plain that his father would leave him nothing to conquer; 
alas] my grandsire will leave me nothing to lose.” But the 
Greeks were soon admonished that the public disorders could 
not be healed by a civil war ; and their young favourite w^s 
not destined to be the saviour of a falling empire. . On^he first 
repulse, his party was broken by his own levity, their intestine 
discord, and the intrigues of the ancient court, which tempted 
each malcontent to desert or betray the cahse of rebellion. An;^ 
dronicus the Younger was touched with remorse, or fatigued 
with business, or deceived by negotiation ; pleasure rather than 
power was his aim ; and the licence of maintaining a thousand 
l^ounds, a thousand hawkgj and a thousand huntsmen, was suffi- 
cient to sully his fame and disarm his ambition. ' 

The elder A»- Let US now survey the catastrophe of this busy plot and the 
Stea the“ ’ final situation of the principal actors.^® The age of Andronicus 
was consumed in civil discord ; and, amidst 'the events of war 
and* treaty, his power and reputation continually decayed, till 
the fatal night in which the gates of the city and palace ^ere 
opened without resistance to his grandson. i His principal com- 
mander scorned the repeated warnings of danger ; and retiring 

® ^ Niceplioms Gregora^, 1. viil c. 6. 'fhe younger Andronicus complained 
that in four years and' four months a sum of 350,000 byzants of gold was diieto 
him for the expenses of his household (Cantacuzen. 1 . 1. c. 48). Yet he wpuld 
have remitted the debt, if he might have been allowed to squeeze the farmers of 
the revenue. ^ 

I follow cnronolog^ of Nicephorus Gregoras, who is remarkably e^xact. 
It IS proved that Cantacuzene«has mistaken the dates of his own actions, or ratha: 
that ins text has been corrupted by ignorant transcribers. 
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t^.rest in the vain security of ignorance, abandoned tile feeble 
monarch, with some priests and pages, to the terrors of a sleep- 
less night. These terrors were quickly realised by th^kostile 
shouts which proclaimed the titles and victory of Admonicus 
4he Younger; and the aged emperor, falling prostrate before 
an image of the Virgin, dispatched a suppliant message 4:o 
ri^ign the sceptre and to obtaili his life at the han<%f of Ithe 
waqi^or. The answer of his grandson was decent and pious ; 
at of tus friends, the younger Andronicus assumed 

the sole adihinistration ; but the elder still enjoyed the name and 
p»e-eminence of the first emperor, the use of the great palace, 
and a pension 5f twenty-four thousand pieces of gold, one half 
of which was assigned on the royal treasure, and the other on 
the fishery of Constantinople. But his impotence was soou 
exposed to contempt and oblivion ; the vast silence of the 
palace was disturbed only by the cattle and poultry of the 
neighbourhood, which roved with impunity through the solitary 
courts 5 andpa reduced allowance of ten thousand pieces of 
was all that he could ask and more than he could hope. His 
calamities were embittered by the gradual extinction of sight : 
his <l^nfinement was rendered ® each day more rigorous; ana 
dkring the absence and sickness of his grandson, his inhuman 
kee^rs, by the threats of instant death, compelled him ex- 
chaLe the purple, for th’e monastic habit and profession. The t*D.>»«!l 
monk Anlont) had renounced the pomp of the world . yet he 
h^d occasioif for a cokrse fur in the winter-season ; and, as wme 
was forbidden by his confessor, and water by his physician, the 
Xer^t of Egypt was his common drink. It was not wit^ut 
difficulty that the late emperor a>uld P^^ure three 
nieces to satisfy these simple wants; and, if he bestowed the 
^d to relieve the more painful distress of a friend 

some weight in the scale of humanity and religion. Four 
vears after hi^ abdication, Andronicus, or Antony, expir^ m a ja 
Stt in the seveVfourth year of his age ; and the sfraiy.v u 
Station could only promise a more splendid crown of glory 
in heaven than tfe had epjoyed upon earth. 

n I have end^voured 

£, \ .he ^her tc. magnify the hardships of 

the old emperor. a o • 1 c i). The historian had 

tssee Kicephorus Gregoras (L kjs beneitc^pr ; and that fnentS- 

Kfhic^C“^« to^ e ceil,; should not Wghlly be accused as 

a hireling, a prostitute to praise’ . 
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the reign of the younger, more glorious or fortunate 

elderj Andronicus.^^ He gathered the ^uits 
of amhition: but the taste was transient and bitter; in the 
suprem&%tat^on he lost the remains of his early popularity ; and 
the defects of his character became still more conspicuous tOt 
the world. The public reproach urged him to march in person 
against Jhe Turks ; nor did hiC courage fail in the hour of tri^; 
but a defeat and wound were the only trophies of his e^edi*^ 
tion in Asia, which confirmed the establishment of the^woman 
monarchy. ^ The abuses of the civil government attained their 
full maturity and perfection ; his neglect of forms, and the con^ 
fusion of national dresses, are deplored by the^ Greeks as the 
fatal symptoms of the decay of the empire. Andronicus was old 
before his time ; the intemperance of youth had accelerated the 
infirmities of age ; and, after being rescued from a dangerous 
malady by nature, or physic, or the Virgin, he was snatched 
fii* two wives away before he had accomplished his forty-fifth year. He was 
twice married ; and, as the progress of the Latins 4 p arms and 
arts had softened the prejudices of the Byzantine court, his two 
wives were chosen in the princely houses of Germany and Italy, 
The first, Agnes at home, Irene in Greece, was daughter tff the ' 
duke of Brunswick. Her father was a petty lord^^ in the 
poor and savage regions of the north of Germany yet he 

The sole reign of Andronicus the younger is descnbed by Cantacuzene (1 li, 
c. 1-40, p 191-339) and Nicephorus Gregoras (1 ix c 7 — 1 xu c 11, p. 262-361) 

Agnes, or Irene, was the daughter of duke Henry the Wonderful, the chief of 
the house of Biunswick, and the fourth in descent from the famous Henry the 
Lion^ diJce of Saxony and Bavaria, end conqueror of the Salvi on the Baltic coast, 
Her brother Henry was surnamed the Greeks from his two journeys into the East; 
but these jouineys were subsequent to his sister's marriage, and I am ignorant 
how Agnes was discovered m the heart of Germany, and recommended^o the 
Byzantine court (Rimius, Memoirs of the House of Brunswid^ p. 126-137). 

' 15 Henry the Wondeiful was the founder of the branch of Grubenhagen, extihct 
in theyfikr 1596 (Rimius, p 287) He resided in the castle of WolfenbUttel, and 
possessed no more than a sixth part of the allodial estates of Brunswick and 
Luneburg, which the Guelph family had saved from the confiscation their 
great fiefs. The frequent partitions among brothers had almost ruined the 
princely houses of Germany, till that just but perniiyous law was slowly superseded 
by the right of primogeniture. The principality of Grubenhagen, one of the last 
remains of the Heicyman forest, is a woody, ^.mountainous, and barien tract 
(Buschmg's Geography, vol vi p 270-286 ; English translation). 

t^The loyal author of the Memoirs of Brandenburg will teach us how justly, m 
a much later period, the north of Germany deserved the epithets of poor and 
barbarous (Essai sur les Moeurs, &c.). In the year 1306, m the woods of Lnne- 
burg, some wild peoplL, of t^e Vened race, were allowed to bury alive their 
infirm and useless parents (Riraiu^;, p. 136) 
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derived some, revenue from his silver mines ; and his filmily is 
celabamted by the Greeks as the most aneient and noble of the 
Teutonic name.^s After the death of this childless gmicess, 
Andronicus sought in marriage, Jane, the sister of yie of 

Savoy ; and his suit was preferred to that of the French king*^^ 

The count respected in his sister the superior majesty of m 
E^an empress ; her retinue composed of knig||ts and 
ladfe; ; she was regenerated and crowned in St. Sophii^ under 
the moi^Orthodox appellation of Anne; and, at the nuptial 
the Greeks and Italians vied with each other in the 
martial exercises of tilts and tournaments. 

The empress -A^nne of Savoy survived her nusband* Their 
fi©n> John Palseologus, was left an orphan and an emperor, ni u 

the ninth year of his age ; and his weakness was protected by U8i 
the first and most deserving of the Greeks. The long and 
cordial friendship of his father for John Cantacuzene is alike rortoo# of 
‘honourable to the prince and the subject. It had been»«»»* 
formed amif]^ the pleasures of their youth ; their families were 
almost equally noble ; and the recent lustre of the purple was 
amhly compensated by the energy of a private education. We 
^ave s^en that the young empe**or was saved by Cantacuzene 
fi^m the power of his grandfather ; and, after six years of civil 
war> the same favourite brought him back in triumph to the. 


The assertion of Tacitus that Germany was destitute of the precious meUls 
must be taken, even in his own time, with some limitation (Germania, c 5, Annal. 
XI 20). According to Spener (Hist Germanix Pragm.itica, tom. i. p 391), 
Argeniifodtnae m Hercyniis montibus, imperante Othone magno (A.D. 968), pn* 
mmn apertae, largam etiam opes augendi dederunt copwm ; but Rimius (p. 298, 
299f) defiers till the year 1016 discovery' of the silver mines of Grubenhagen, on^he 
tipper Hartz, which were productive in the beginning of the^ \ivth century, and 
wnieh still yield a considerable revenue to the house of Brunswick 
^^Cafttacuiene has given ja most honourable testimony, ^1/ 6' 

Bvyarhp Sovkos vt* finpo^j^oviK (the model n Greeks employ the vr for the and the 
for the and (he whole will read, in the Italian idiom, di Brunzuic), rw vap 
ewa^aveifra.'rov, jcat Kap,frpoTr}Tt iravra? Tov« bjxo^vXov^ i>»r«-p/5aX\o»'TOT tov Ilie 

praise IS just in itself, and pleasing to an English ear. 

or Jane, was one of the four daughters of Arncf'di'e the Great, !;y 
a second marriage, aixd half-sister of his successor, J5dward count of Savoy 
(Ahderson’s Tables, p. 690) Sep Cantacuzene (I l c. 40 42) 

®®That king, if the fact be true, must have been Charles the Fair, who, m hve 
years (1321-1326), was married to^hree wives (Anderson, p 628) Anne of Savoy 
arrived at Constantinople m February, 1326. j 

^ The noble race of the Cantacuzem (illustrious from the 3fith century in the 
Byzantine annals) was drawn from the Paladins of France, th< heroes of thc^ 
romances whash, m the xiiith century, were translated and read by toe Greeks 
(Ducange, Fam. Byzant. p 258). [Monograph on Cantacuzene** V, laus»ot< Can- 
tacuz^e, Homme d’dtat et liistoncn, 1845.] 
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p^laee Constantinople. Under the reign of Amdronicn« the 
Ypunger, the great domestic ruled the emperor and the em- 
pire and it was by his valour and conduct that the isle of 
Lesb^-ancV the principality of jEtolia were restored to their 
ancient allegiance. His enemies confess that, among the public 
robbers, Cantacuzene alone was moderate and abstemious ; and 
the fr^e and voluntary account which he produces of his psm 
wealth may sustain the presumption that it was devolved 1^ 
inheritance, and not accumulated by rapine. He dpdf* not in- 
deed specify the value of his money, plate, and^jeweis ; yet, 
after a voluntary gift of two hundred vases of silver, after mucdi 
had been secreted by his friends and plundered by his foes, 
his forfeit treasures were sufficient for the equipment of a fleet 
of seventy galleys. He does not measure the size and number 
of his estates ; but his granaries were heaped with an incredible 
store of wheat and barley ; and the labour of a thousand yoke 
of oxen might cultivate, according to the practice of antiquity* 
about sixty-two thousand five hundred acres of arable land.®® 
His pastures were stocked with two thousand five hundred brood 
mares, two hundred camels, three hundred mules, five hundred 
asses, five thousand horned cattle, fifty thousand hogs, and 
seventy thousand sheep : a precious record of rural opulence, 
„in the last period ot the empire, and in a land, most probably 
in Thrace, so repeatedly wasted by foreign and domestic hos- 
tility. The favour of Cantacuzene was above his fortune. In* 
the moments of familiarity, in the hour ot sickness, the emperor 
He ie left was dcsirous to level the distance between them, and pressed 
his friend to accept the diadem and purple. The virtue of the 
g^^at domestic, which is a’Btested by his own pen, resisted the 
dangerous proposal ; but the last testament of AndronicuS the 
Younger named him the guardian of his son and the regent of 
the empire. < 

HI* regency i« regent found a suitable return of obedience and 

Attacked. 

AH 1341 

22 See Cantacuzene (L in. c. 24, 30, 36). 

23 Saserna, in Gaul, and Columella, in Italy or Spain, allow two yoke of oaten, 
two drivers, and six labourers, for two bundled ji^gera (125 English acres) of arable 
land ; and three more men must be added if there be much underwood {Columella 
de Re Rustic^, I. li. c. 13^ p, 441, edit. Gesner).** 

2* In this enumeration ( 1 . iii. c. 30), the French translation of the President 
Cousin is blotted with three palpable and essential errors, i. He omits the tooo 
yoke of working oxen. 2. He interprets the ireproKoo'tac n-pbe by the 

number of fifteen hi^ndred (The mistake has not been corrected in the Bonn 
edition, vol, ii. p.**i85 ] 3^ He confounds myriads with chiliads, and gives ‘Canta- 

cuzene no more than 5000 hogsa Put not your trust m translations | 
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gmtitude, perhaps h© would bave acted with pur© and z^^aloua 
fidelity in the service of his pupil.35 A g^ard of five hundred 
soldiers watched over his person and the palace; the fiiner^ 
of the late emperor was decently performed ; the capita^waS 
sd^t and submissive ; and five hundred letters, which Cantacu- 
zone dispatched in the first month, informed the provinces of 
their loss and their duty* The prospect of a tranqu I minoritytyAi«»- 
was olasted by the Great Duke or Admiral Apocaucus ; afid, to 
exaggerSte^^ perfidy, the Imperial historian is pleased to mag- 
nify his own imprudence in raising him to that office against 
therudvice of his more sagacious sovereign. Bold and subtle, 
rapacious and pr<|fuse, the avarice and ambition of Apocaucus 
were by turns subservient to each other ; and his talents were 
applied to the ruin of his country. His arrogance was height- 
ened by the command of a naval force and an impregnable 
castle, and, under the mask of oaths and flattery, he secretly 
^©inspired against his benefactor. The female court of the em- 
press was bribed and directed ; he encouraged Anne of Savoy 
to assert, by me law of nature, the tutelage of her son; 
love of power was disguised by the anxiety of maternal ten- 
dfemess^ and the founder of the .Palaeologi had instructed his 
posterity to dread the example of a perfidious guardian. The 
patriarch John of Apri was a proud and feeble old man, 
passed by a numero^ and •hungry kindred. He produced an 
obsolete epistle of Ahdronicus, •which bequeathed the prince 
and people to his piou^ care : the fate of his predecessor Ar- 
prompted him to prevent, rather than punish, the crimes 
of an usurper ; and Apocaucus smiled at the success of his own 
flattery, when he beheld the Byza»tine priest assuming tjt»e 
state and temporal claims of the Roman pontiff. Between 
three persons so differqpt in their situation and character, a 
private league w§s concluded : a shadow of authority was re- 
stored to the senate ; and the people was tempted by the namef 
of fipeedom. By this powerful confederacy, the great domestic 
was as€^ulted at first with clandestine, at length with 
His prerogatives wtre disputed; his opinions slighted; his tnends 


»See the regency and re.gn oMohn Cantacuaen^ns, and ‘’’® 
the Civil war. m his own history (1. in. c. i-ioo, and m that ot in ice 

phorus Cregoras (1. xii. c. i — xv, c. 9, p. 353-49®)* * . 

w He assumed the royal privilege of red shoes or on his h^d 

antU^tlXandgold^ aJtecnbed 

for the new, whatever Constantine had given to the » \ 

cm&iL L 111. c, ; Nic, Gregorys, 1 . xiv. c. 3). 
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perse^cuted ; and his safety was threatened both in the camp and 
city In his absencje on the public service^ he was accused of 
treason ; proscribed as an enemy of the church and state ; nnd 
delk;ered, with all his adherents, to the sword of justice^ the 
vengeance of the people, and the power of the devil : his /or- 
tunes were confiscated ; his aged mother was cast into prison ; 
‘'all his past services were bi^ied in oblivion ; and he was d|^ven 
by injustice to perpetrate the crime of which he was accifeed.”" 
From the review of his preceding conduct, Cantacuzg^ appears 
to have h^en guiltless of any treasonable designs ^ ^d the only 
suspicion of his innocence must arise from the vehemence of his 
protestations, and the sublime purity which ^e ascribes to his 
own virtue. While the empress and the patriarch still affected 
the appearance of harmony, he repeatedly solicited the per- 
mission of retiring to a private, and even a monastic, life. After 
he had been declared a public enemy, it was his fervent wish to 
throw himself at the feet of the young emperor, and to receivS" 
without a murmur the stroke of the executioner : it was not 
without reluctance that he listened to the voice o? reason, which 
inculcated the sacred duty of saving his family and friends, and 
proved that he could only save them by drawing the s^rd add 
assuming the Imperial title. 

In the strong city of Demotica, his peculiar domain, the em- 
A k peror John Cantacuzenus was invested with the purple buskins ; 
his right leg was clothed by b s noble kinsmen, the left by the» 
Latin chiefs, on whom he conferred the order of knighthood. But 
even in this act of revolt he was still studious of loyalty ; and 
the titles of John Palaeologus and Anne of Savoy were proclaimed 
before his own name an(|^ that of his wife Irene. Such vain 
c^eraony is a thin disguise of rebellion, nor are there perhaps nuy 
peisorml wrongs that can authorise a subject to take arms^against 
his sovereign ; but the want of preparation and success may con- 
*firm the assurance of the usurper that this decisive step was the 
effe€t of necessity rather than of choice. Constantinople adhered 
to the young emperor ; the king of Bulgaria was invited to the 
relief of Hadnanople ; the principal cities of Thrace and Mace- 
donia, after some hesitation, renoumied their obedience to the 
great domestic; and the leaders of the troops and provinces 
were induced, by their < private interest, to prefer the loose do- 

Nic. Gregoras (i. xn c. 5) confesses the innocence and virtues of Cantacu- 
zeniis, the guilt and flagitious vices of Apocaucus ; nor does he dissembje thi? 
motive of his person^i and^ religious enmity to the former ; vm itoiaav 
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mimon of a woman and a priest.^s The army of CantacussenJIs, in 
sij^teen divisions* was stationed on the banks of the .Meks^ to# 
tempt or intimidate the capital ; it was dispersed by treach#iy 
or fear ^ and the officers, more especially the mercenai^r ^ 

accepted the bribes, and embraced the service, of the Bysantine 
coitrt. After this loss, the rebel emperor (he fluctuated be*^ 
twee%the two characters) took the ^oad of Thessaloidca ^ith * 
a cho$en remnant ; but he failed in his enterprise on that im- 
portant ; and he was closely pursued by the Great Duke, ’ 

his enemy Apdicaucus, at the head of a superior power by sea 
and Mnd. Driven from the coast, in his march, or rather flight, ' 
into the mountainsiof Servia, Cantacuzene assembled his troops 
to Scrutinise those who were worthy and willing to accompany 
his broken fortunes. A base majority bowed and retired ; and 
his trusty band was diminished to two tiiousand, and at last 
to five hundred, volunteers. The or despot of the Ser- 

vians, received him with generous hospitality ; but the ally was 
insensibly degjgpded to a suppliant, an hostage, a captive ; and, 
in this miserable dependence, be waited at the door of the bar- 
barian, who could dispose of the life and liberty of a Roman 
emperor. ^ The most tempting ofle1*s could not persuade the 
cral to violate* his trust ; but he soon inclined to the stronger 
side ; and his friend was dismissed without injury to a new vicis- 
situde of hopes and porils. J^ear six years the flame of discord 
bUmt with various success and unabated rage : the cities were 
distracted by the faction of the nobles and the plebeians —the 
Cantacuzeni and Palseologi ; and the Bulgarians, the Servians, 
and the Turks were invoked on both sides as the instruments 
of private ambition and the common ru?h. The regent deplore^l^ 
the calamities of which he was the author and victim : and his 
own experience might dictate a just and lively remark on the 


28 [The people seem to have clung to the legitimate heir ; the officials to Imve 
supported Cantacuzene.] 

8»The piinces of Servia (Ducange, Famil. Dalmaticas, &c., c. 2 - 4 , 9) were styled 
Despots in Greek, and Cr,* m their native idiom (Ducange, Gloss Gra?c p, 7 SV. 
Thit title, the equivalent of kmg, aipears to be of Sclavonic 
it has been borrowed by the Hungarians, the modern Greeks, and tven by 
Turks (Leunclavius, Pandect. Turc. li. 4 ^^) who reserve the 
the Emperor, To obtain the latter instead of the former ^ the ambition ot me 
French ^^Constantinople (Avertissement 4 1 Histone de Tmlbr 
Servian and BulgananiTnr/, “king," from which the Hungarian 

L^ert'i/fmmTe name of\w!' 'we ^ 
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<J|ffereni: natuife ot foreign and civil war. '^The former,” said 
^ he, is the external warmth of summer, always tolerable^, and 
beneficial ; the latter is the deadly heat of a fever, wjiich 
conktjne^ without a remedy the vitals of the constitution*” 
SmSaw introduction of barbarians and savages into the r^n- 

. tests of civilised nations^ds a measure pregnant with shame and 
‘ mischief ; which the interest of the moment may comp^ but 
whi<Si is reprobated by the best principles of humanity and 
reason. It is the practice of both sides to accuse |h^r enemies 
of the guilt of the first alliances ; and those wko fail in their 
negotiations are loudest in their censure of the example which 
they envy and would gladly imitate. The Turks of Asia were 
less barbarous, perhaps, than the shepherds of Bulgaria and 
Servia ; but their religion rendered them the implacable foes 
of Rome and Christianity. To acquire the friendship of their 
emirs, the two factions vied with each other in baseness and 
profusion ; the dexterity of Cantacuzene obtained the preferencfe ; 


•'*0 Nic, Gregoras, 1. xii. c. 14. It is surprising that Cantacuzene has not inserted 
this just and lively image in his own writings. 

[The author does not seem to 'realise, he certainly has not brought out,*^the 
dominant position of Servia at this time under its king Stephen Dushan, a name 
which deserves a place in the history of the Fall of the Roman Empire. Servia 
was the strongest power m the peninsula under Stephen (1331-1355). and its 
boundaries extended from the Danube to ttfe gulf of Arta. “ He was a man of 
great ambition and was celebrated fo?; his gigantic^ kature and personal courage. 
His subjects boasted of his liberality and success in war; his enemies reproached 
him with faithlessness and cruelty. He had driven his father Stephen VII. [Urosh 
III,] from the throne, and the old man had been murdered in prison by the re^llious 
nobles of Servia, who feared lest a reconciliation should take place with his son. 
Stephen Dushan passed seven years ot his youth at Constantinople, where he 
J^ecame acquamted with all the c?efects of the Byzantine government and with all file 
vices of Greek society. The circumstances in which the rival Emperors wer^ placed 
during the year 1345 were extremely favourable to his ambitious projects, and he 
seized the opportunity to extend his conquests in every direction. To^ the east he 
rendered himself master of the whole valley of the Strymon, took the large and 
flounshing city of Serres and garnsoned all the fortress«;iS as far as the wall that 
defended the pass of Christopohs. He extended his dominions along the shcwres of 
the Adriatic, and to the south he carried his arras to the gulf of Ambracia^ He 
subdued the Vallachians of Thessaly, and placed strong garrisons m Achrlda, 
Kastoria and Joanmna. Flushed with victory he at last formed the atnbitious 
scheme of depriving the Greeks cf their political and Ecclesiastical supremacy in 
the Eastern Empire and transferring them toethe Servians” {Finlay, iv, p. 441-2). 
In 1346 he was crowned at Skopia as “Tsar of the Serbs and Greete,”" and gave 
his son the title of Krai ; and he raised his-archbishop to the rank of Patriarch, 
The prosperity of his reign Vs better shown by the growth of trade in the Servian 
towns than by the increase of Servian territory. Moreover Stephen did for Servia 
what Yaroslav did for Russia he drew up a code of laws, which might be quoted 
to modify Gibbon's contemptuous references to the Servians as barl^ians. This 
Zakonik has beeW repeatedly edited by Shafarik, Miklosich, Novakovkth and 
Zigel) 
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but thfe mecotrr and victory were dearly purchased by this 
riage oi his daughter with an infidel, the captivity of many 
thousand Christians, and the passage of the Ottomans 4nta Eu- 
rope, the last and fatal stroke in the fail of the Roman Ifhipire. 

Tfe inclining scale was decided in his favour by the death of » tm, 
Apocaucus, the just, though singulaif retribution of his crimes.# 

A fss0wd of nobles or plebeians, wlfom be feared or i^ate^, had 
been se^d by his orders in the capital and the provinces ; and 
the old phl^ce of Constantine was assigned for the place of their 
confinement. ^ Some alterations in raising the walls and narrow- 
ing the cells had been ingeniously contrived to prevent their 
escape and aggranate their misery ; and the work was incessantly 
pressed by the daily visits of the tyrant. His guards watched 
at the gate, and, as he stood in the inner court to overlook the 
architects, without fear or suspicion, he was assaulted and laid 
b^athless on the ground, by two resolute prisoners of the 
Palmologian raee,®^ who were armed with sticks and animated 
by despair, jfin the rumour of revenge and libeity, the captive 
multitude broke their fetters, fortified their prison, and exposed 
^om the battlements the tyranVs head, presuming on the favour 
of the peopje and the clemency of the empress, Anne of 
Savoy might rejoice in the fall of an haughty and ambitious 
minister ; but, while she delayed to resolve or to act, the popu- , 
lace, more especially ^the mariners, were excited by the widow 
of the Great Duke to a sedition, an assault, and a massacre. 

The prisoners (of whom the far greater part were guiltless or 
inglorious of the deed) escaped to a neighbouring church ; they 
wore slaughtered at the foot of the altar ; and in his death the 
monster was not less bloody and venomous than in his li4b. 

Yet his talents alone upheld the cause of the young emperor ; 
and hift surviving assocu^tes, suspicious of each other, abandoned 
the conduct of th« war, and rejected the fairest terms of accom- 
modation. In the beginning of the dispute, the empres% felt 
and complained that she was deceived by the enemies of 
Cantac«zene ; the patriarch was employed to preach against the 
£aTgiv^nms of injuries ; and her promise of immortal hatred was 
sealed by an oath under the penalty of excommunication.®^ 

two avengers were both Palseologi, who might resent, with royal itidigiia- 
tion, the shame of their chains. The tragedy of Apocauctfs may deserve a pecuipr 
reference to Cantacuzene (I in. c. 86 [/e^ 8y-8]) and Nic. Gregorys (L xiv. c. lo). 

Cantacuzene accuses the patriarch, and spares the empress, the mother of 
his sovereign (1 ni. 33, 34), against whom Nio. Gregoras a^piesaes a mrti^Iar 
animosity (1. xiv. xo, ii ; xv 5). It is true that tjjey do not s|>eak exactly of the 
same tune. 
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But i^ne soctn leatned to hate without a teacher ; she beheld 
t^ie misfortunes of the empire with the indifference of a stranger : 
her jealousy was exasperated by the competition of a rival 
empre^ ; and, on the first symptoms of a more yielding temper, 
she threatened the patriarch to convene a synod and degrade 
fhim from his office. Then* incapacity and discord would have 
afforded the most decisive advantage ; but the civil war wai^pro- 
tracted by the weakness of both parties ; and the moderation of 
Cantacuzene has not escaped the reproach of timidity ^d indo- 
lence. He successively recovered the provinces %nd cities;®^ 
and the realm of his pupil w^as measured by the walls of Con- 
stantinople ; but the metropolis alone counterbalanced the rest 
of the empire ; nor could he attempt that important conquest, 
till he had secured in his favour the public voice and a private 
correspondence. An Italian, of the name of Facciolati,®^ had 
oojStimti” succeeded to the office of Great Duke : the ships, the guards^ 
golden gate were subject to his command; but his 


^ [“ The Greek Empire consisted of several detached provinces when Cantacuzenos 
seated himself on the throne ; and the inhabitants of these different parts cou^^ 
only communicate freely by sea. The direct intercourse by land, eve& between 
Constantinople and Thessalomca, by the Egnatian Way, was intfimipted, for the 
Servian Emperor possessed Amphipolis, and all the country about the mouth of 
the Strymon from Philippi to the lake Bolbe. The nucleus of the imperial power 
consisted of the city of Constantinople and thfe greate^ part of Thrace. On the 
Asiatic side of the Bosphorus, the Greeks possessions were confined to the suburb 
of Skutari, a few forts and a narrow strip of coa^t extending from Chalcedon 
to the Black Sea. In Thrace the frontier extended from Sozopolis along the 
mountains to the south-west, passing about a day’s journey to the north of Adria- 
nople, and descending to the Aegean Sea at the pass and fortress of Christopolis. 
It included the districts of Morrah and the Thracian Chalkidike fof which Gratia* 
no^olis was the chief town]. The* second portion of the Empire in importance 
consisted of the rich and populous city of Thessalonica, with the western part of 
the Macedonian Chalkidike and its three peninsulas of Cassandra, Longos and 
Agionoros [’'Ayiov'Opo«r]. By land it was entirely cciclosed in the ^rvian empire. 
The third detached portion of the empire consisted of a part^f Vallachian Thessaly 
end of Albanian Epirus, which formed a small imperm province interposed 
between the Servian empire and the Catalan duchy of Athens and Keopatras. 
The fourth consisted of the Greek province in the Peloponnesus, which obtained 
the name of the Despotat of Misithra, and embraced about one third of the penin- 
sula. Cantacuzenos conferred the government on his second son, Manuel, who 
preserved his place by force of arms after his faAer was driven from the throne. 
The remaining fragments of the empire consisted of a few islands in the Aegean 
Sea which had escaped the domination of the Venetians, the ^noese, and the 
Knights of St. John ; and of |he cities of Phifadelphia and Phocaea, which still 
recognised the suzeraintf of Constantinople, though surrounded by the territories 
of the emirs of Aidm and Saroukhan. Such were the relics of the Byzantine 
empire. * Finlay, iv. p. 447-8 ] 

The traitor £yrd,f»*eas^ are revealed by Nic. Gregoras (1. xv. c. 8), but the 
name is more discreetly suppressed by his great accomplice (Cantacuzen. 1. iii. c. 
99)- ’ 
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humble ambition was bribed to become the Instrumfnt of 
treacheiy ; and the revolution was accomplished without danger 
or bloodshed. Destitute of the powers of resistance dr the hope 
of relief, the inflexible Anne would have still defend#rf^ the 
pa|aoe, and have smiled to behold the capital in flames^ rather 
than in the possession of a rival, Sh# yielded to the prayers of 
her^iends and enemies ; and the itreaty was dictated by the* 
conqueror, who professed a loyal and zealous attachment the 
son of h^ benefactor. The marriage of his daughter with John 
Palfleologus^nas at length consummated : the hereditary right 
of the pupil was acknowledged ; but the sole administration 
during ten years ^ was vested in the guardian. Two emperors 
and three empresses were seated on the Byzantine throne ; and 
a general amnesty quieted the apprehensions, and confirmed 
the property, of the most guilty subjects. The festival of the 
coronation and nuptials was celebrated with the appearance of 
boncord and magnificence, and both were equally fallacious. 

During the late troubles, the treasures of the state, and even 
tine palace, hS& been alienated or embezzled : the royal banquet 
was served in pewter or earthenware ; and such was the proud 
jflbverty^f the times that the absence of gold and jewels was 
supplied by tJhe paltry artifices of glass and gilt leather, 

I hasten to conclude the personal history of John 
zene.^^ He triumphed and’reigned ; but his reign and 
were clouded by the* discontent of his own and the adverse ims, jmhW 
faction. His followers’ might style the general amnesty an act 
of pardon for his enemies and of oblivion for his friends : in 
his cause their estates had been forfeited or plundered ; and, as 
they wandered naked and hungry ^through the streets, tiigy 
ctinsed the selfish generosity of a leader who, on the throne of 
the empire, might relinauish without merit his private inherit- 
an€e« The adherents of the empress blushed to hold their lives 
and fortunes by the precarious favour of an usurper ; and th^ 


®®Nic«Greg. L xv. ii. There were, however, some pearls, but very thinly 
Sprinkled, The rest of*the stones had only TravroSan^v xpotav wpos r6 

^Trom bis return to ConstaUtinople, Cantacuzene continues his history, and 
that of the empire, one year beyond the abdication of hwson f 

(L iv, c. p. 7o^-oii). Nicephorus Gregoras ends with the synod of Gonstantj* 
nople, in the year 1351 (1. xxii. c. 3, p. 660, the restj^o 

book, p. 717, IS all controversy) ; and his fourteen last books are still Mss. m the 
king of France’s library. [See Appendix i.] 

»8The emperor (Cantacuzen. 1. iv. c. i) I'epi'esents his own virtues. ^ Nic. 
Gregoras (L xv. c. ii) the complaints of his friends, who suftered by its eiiccts. I 
have lent them the words of our poor cavaliers aftet the Restoration, 
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thiTst^ of Tevenge was concealed by a tender concern for the 
succession, and evei\ the safety, of her son. They were justly 
alarmed by a petition of the feends of Cantacuzene, that they 
mig'litube released from their oath of allegiance to the Pala&oiogi 
and entrusted with the defence of some cautionary town%; a 
measure supported with ^argument and eloquence ; and which 
was rejected (says the Imperial historian) ^^by my sublim^and 
almoi^l incredible virtue His repose was disturbed by the 
sound of plots and seditions ; and he trembled lest t^ie lawful 
prince should be stolen away by some foreign or domestic enemy, 
who would inscribe his name and his wrongs in the banners of 
rebellion. As the son of Andronicus advanced in the years of 
manhood, he began to feel and to act for himself; and his rising 
ambition was rather stimulated than checked by the imitation 
of his father’s vices. If we may trust his own professions, Canta- 
cuzene laboured with honest industry to correct these sordid Sand 
sensual appetites, and to raise the mind of the young prince to 
a level with his fortune. In the Servian expedition the two 
emperors showed themselves in cordial harmon^ to the troops 
and provinces ; and the younger colleague was initiated by the 
elder in the mysteries of war, and government. After, the coh- 
clusion of the peace, Palseologus was left at Thessaionica, a royal 
residence and a frontier station, to secure by his absence the 
peace of Constantinople, and to withdraw his youth from the 
temptations of a luxurious capital. But tKe distance weakened 
the powers of control, and the son of Andronicus was surrounded 
with artful or unthinking companions, who taught him to hate 
his guardian, to deplore his exile, and to vindicate his rights- A 
|:5rivate treaty with the C’jal or despot of Servia was soon fol- 
lowed by an open revolt ; and Cantacuzene, on the throne of the 
elder Andronicus, defended the cause of age and prerogative, 
which m his youth he had so vigorously attacked. At his re- 
«*quest, the empress-mother undertook the voyage of Thessaionica, 
and^'the office of mediation : she returned without success ; and 

r 

[On^ important consequence of the Servian conquests, and the wars connected 
therewith, may be noticed here, — ^the Albamat* invasion of Greece. The high- 
landers of northern Epirus, descendants of the ancient Illyrians, and speaking an 
idiom which represents the old Illyrian language, descended into Thessaly, imd it 
waste, and were a terrqr to the Catalan adventurers themselves. They settled in 
the Thessalian mountains and spread over Greece, where thev formed a new element 
in the population. The Albanian settlers speak their own language, amid the 
surrounding Greeks, to the present day, therein differing remarkably from the 
Slavonic setiiers,cwh<Si adapted the Greek tongue. For the Albanians, see Haimt 
Albanesische Stndien.) 
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unlm Anne of Savoy was instructed by adversity, we may^oubt 
the sincerity, or at least the fervour, of tier zeal WMle tM 
regent grasped the sceptre with a firm and vigorous hai^d/she 
had been instructed to declare that the ten years of his legal 
adfhinistration would soon elapse ; and that, after a full trial of 
the vanity of the world, the empero|j Cantacuzene sighed for the 
repclte of a cloister, and was ambitious only of an heavenly crown. 
Had the^e sentiments been genuine, his voluntary abdication 
would havewgstored the peace of the empire, and his conscience 
would have been relieved by an act of justice, Palaeologus alone 
was resjwnsible for his future government ; and, whatever might 
be his vic^s, they Ivere surely less formidable than the calamities rm 
of a civil war, in which the barbarians and infidels were again 
invited to assist the Greeks in their mutual destruction. By the 
arms of the Turks, who now struck a deep and everlasting root 
Europe, Cantacuzene prevailed in the third conquest in which 
he had been involved ; and the young emperor, driven from the 
sea and land^i^as compelled to take shelter among the Latins of 
the isle of Tenedos. His insolence and obstinacy provoked the 
Mictor to a step which must render the quarrel irrecoiicileable ; 
and the association of his son Matfliew, whom he invested with 
the purple, established the succession in the family of the Canta- 
cuzeni. But Constantinople was still attached to the blood of 
I^er ancient princes ; fhad tliis last injury accelerated the restora- 
tion of the rightful hem A noble Genoese espoused the cause 
of Palaeologus, obtained a promise of his sister, and achieved the 
revolution with two galleys and two thousand five hundred 
auxiliaries. Under the pretence of distress they were admitted 
into the lesser port ; a gate was opened, and the Latin shout^f 
Long life and victory to the emperor John Palaeologus I was 
answer^ by a general f’ising in his favour, A numerous and 
loyal party yet adlfered to the standard of Cantacuzene j but h^ 
asserts in his history (does he hope for belief?) that his tender 
conscience rej ected the assurance of conquest ; that, in free 
obedieiffce to the vqjce of religion and philosophy, he descended 
from the throne and embr^ed with pleasure the monastic habit 
and profession.^® So soon as he ceased to be a prince, his 
cessor was not unwilling thaf he should b^ a saint ; the remainder a 
of his life was devoted to piety and learning ; in the cells of 


«olrhe aw&warU apology of Cantacuzene (L iv. c. 39 - 4^4 
vfeiMe cottfusion, his own downfall, may be supplied by the less 
honest narratives of Matthew ViUani (I iv. c, 46, 1# the bcnpt. Rcmtn Itai* tom. 


xiv. p. 268) and Ducas (c. 10, ii). 
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Comtantinople and mount Athos, the monk Joasapb was re- 
spected as the temporal and spiritual father of the emperor; 
andjsif he issued from his retreat, it was as the minister of peace, 
to subdue Che obstinacy, and solicit the pardon, of his rebellious 
son.*^! t ^ 

D^ntecon. % Yet in the cloister, the ^nd of Cantacuzene was still exer- 
^wSm^ntcised fby theological war. He sharpened a controversial^ pen 
13411361 ‘against the Jews and Mahometans ; and in every st^e he de- 
fended with equal zeal the divine light of mount T|^«:bor, a mem- 
orable question which consummates the religious follies of the 
Greeks. The fakirs of India and the monks of the Oriental 
church were alike persuaded that in total Abstraction of the 
faculties of the mind and body the purer spirit may ascend to 
the enjoyment and vision of the Deity. The opinion and prac- 
tice of the monasteries of mount Athos will be best repre- 
sented in the words ot an abbot who flourished in the eleventh 
century. “ When thou art alone in thy cell,'' says the ascetic 
teacher, shut thy door, and seat thyself in a coAi^er ; raise thy 
mind above all things vain and transitory ; recline thy beard 
and chin on thy breast ; turn thy eyes and thy thoughts towards 
the middle of thy belly, the region of the navel ; and search the 
place of the heart, the seat of the soul. At first, all will be 
‘ dark and comfortless ; but, if you persevere day and night, you 
will feel an ineffable joy ; and sooner hks the soul discovered 
the place of the heart than it is involved in a mystic and ethe- 
rial light." This light, the production of a distempered fancy, 
the creature of an empty stomach and an empty brain, was 
C Ucrvxa- adored by the Quietists as the pure and perfect essence pf God 
hilt^iself ; and, as long as tfie folly was confined to mount Athos, 


Cantacuzene, m the year 1375, was honoured with a letter from the pope 
4 Fleiiry, Hist Eccl^s tom. xx. p. 250). His death is placed, by a respectable au- 
thority, on the 20th of November, 1411 (Ducange, Fam Byzant, p. 260). But, if 
he were of the age of his companion Andronicus the Younger, he must have lived 
116 years : a rare instance of longevity, which m so illustrious a person would have 
attracted universal notice. [Date of death : AD 1383] ^ 

^ His four discourses, or books, were pnnterl at Basil, 1543 (Fabric. Bibliot. 
Graec. tom vi p. 473) [reprinted m Migne, Patr. Gr vol 154, p. 372 ] . Up 

composed them to satisfy a proselyte v ho was ^saulted with letters from bis friends 
of Ispahan. Cantacuzene had^read the Koran; but I unjJerstand from MaraCci 
that lie adopts the vulgar prejudices and fables against Mahomet and his religion. 

^ See the Voyage de Bernier, tom. i. p. 127. 

^Mosheim, Institut. Hist Eccles. p, 522, 523. Fleury, Hist. Ecd^s. tom. xx. 
p, 22, 24, 107*114?, The former unfolds the causes with the judgment of a 
philosopher, the latter transcribes and translates with the prejudices of a Catholic 
priest. 
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the simple solitaries were not inquisitive how the divine essence 
could be a material substance, or how a.n* immaterial substance 
could be perceived by the eyes of the body. But in the j^ign 
of the younger Andronicus these monasteries were^visit^ by 
Baarlaam,^^ a Calabrian monk, who w^ equally skilled in philo^ 
Sophy and theology ; who possessed t/e languages of the Greeks# 
and ^Latins; and whose versatile ^nius could mail tain their 
opposite creeds, according to the interest of the moment. ^ The 
mdiscret'fc>n of an ascetic revealed to the curious traveller the 
secrets of Aintal prayer; and Barlaam embraced the oppor- 
tunity of ridiculing the Quietists, who placed the soul in the 
navel ; of accusing the monks of mount Athos of heresy and 
blasphemy. His attack compelled the more learned to renounce 
or dissemble the simple devotion of their brethren ; and (iregoiy 
Palamas introduced a scholastic distinction between the essence 
and operation of God.^^ His inaccessible essence dwells in the 
ftaidst of an uncreated and eternal light ; and this beatific vision 
of the saint^bad been manifested to the disciples on mount 
Th^bor, in me transfiguration of Christ. Yet this distinction 
could not escape the reproach of polytheism ; the eternity of 
file light of Thabor was fiercely denied ; and Barlaam still 
charged the *Palamites with holding two eternal substances, a 
visible and an invisible God. From the rage of the moults of , 
mount Athos, who tjj^reateifed his life, the Calabrian retired to 
^Constantinople, where *his smoofli and specious manners intro- 
duced him to the favouh of the great domestic and the emperor. 
The court and the city were involved in this theological dispute, 
which flamed amidst the civil war; but the doctrine of Bar- 
laam wtis disgraced by his flight an^ apostacy ; the Palamijrs 
triumphed ; and their adversary, the patriarch John of Apri, was 
deposed hy the consent yf the adverse factions of the state. In 
the character of emperor and theologian, Cantacuzene presided 

Basnage (In Canisn Antiq. LecUones, tom. iv. p. 363-368) has investigated the 
charactetwnd story of Barlaam. The duplicity of his opinions had inspued some 
doubts of the identity of*his person. See hkevsjse Fabnems (Bibliot. Urac. tom. 

X. p. 427-432). [G. Mandolori, Jjra Barlaamo Calabrese, maestro del Petrarca, 

xks.] 

^ chief upholders of Barlallm were Gregory Akindynos (for whose works 
see Migue, B, G. vol. 151) and Nicephorus Gregora^ wliosf ^Atapeyrtot n frepi 
(in Tabus Archiv, 10, p 485 sgq., 1844) is founded on a dispute Mith Barlaam. The 
chief opponent was Gregoiy Palamas, who had lived at Athos, and came fw^rdSLS 
defenderof the Hesychasts, to whose doctnne he gave a dogmatic toisfcp l-Praard, 
^p. Krumbacher, p. 103). Some of his works are printed tU Migne, I , O. vols, 
i^O» 15X \ a large number are happily buried in Ms» J 
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in the synod of the Greek church, which estahlifirhed, as ah 
article of faith, the uncreated light of mount Thabor ; and, after 
so n^ny insults, the reason of mankind was slightly wounded 
by tncf addition of a single absurdity Many rolls of paper or 
parchment have been blotted ; and the impenitent sectau*es, 
who refused to subscribe \ he orthodox creed, were deprived of 
the honours of Christian butial ; but in the next age the ques- 
tion was forgotten ; nor can I learn that the axe or the faggot 
were employed for the extirpation of the Barlaamite hSresy,^* 
Entabiwiment For the conclusion of this chapter I have reserved the Geno- 
at peraor**®*® CSC wat, which shook the throne of Cantacuzene and betrayed 
the debility of the Greek empire. The Genoese, who> after 
the recovery of Constantinople, were seated in the suburb oi 
Pera or Galata, received that honourable fief horn the bounty 
of the emperor. They were indulged in the use of their laws 
and magistrates ; but they submitted to the duties of vassals 
and subjects : the forcible word of liegemen was borrowed from 
the Latin jurisprudence ; and their podesia, or cMef, before he 
entered on his office, saluted the Emperor with loyal acclama- 
tions and vows of fidelity. Genoa sealed a firm alliance with 
the Greeks ; and, in case of a defensive war, a supply of fifty 
empty galleys, and a succour of fifty galleys completely armed 
and manned, was promised by the republic to the empire. In 
the revival of a naval force it was The ai^ of Michael Palseo- 
logus to deliver himself from a foreign 'aid ; and his vigorous 
government contained the Genoese of Galata within those limits 
which the insolence of wealth and freedom provoked them to ex- 
ceed. A sailor threatened that they should soon be masters of 
Copstantinople, and slew the Greek who resented this national 
affront ; and an armed vessel, after refusing to salute the palace, 
was guilty of some acts of piracy in the Black Sea. Their 
countrymen threatened to support their cayse ; but the long 
and , open village of Galata Avas instantly surrounded by the 
Imperial troops ; till, in the moment of the assault, the pros- 

See Cantacuzene ( 1 . ii, c. 39, 40; 1 iv, c 3, 23-25) and Nic. Gregoras ( 1 . xt c. 
10; 1 . XV, 3, 7, &c.), whose last books, from th^ 19th to the 24th, are almost con- 
fined to a subject so interesting to the authors. Boivm (in Vit. Nic. Gregory), 
from the unpublished books, and Fabricius (Bibliot. Grsec. tom. x. p. 462-473), or 
rather Montfaucon, from the Mss. of the Coislm Library, have added some facts 
and documents, [Sauh, Coloma dei Genovesi in Galata.] 

^ Pachymer (1. v. c. 10) very propel ly explains Xi^tovg {hgios) by ISiovs. The 
use of these wor^s ^ the Greek and Latin of the feudal times, may be hmply 
understood from the Glossaries of Ducange (Graec. p. 811, 812, Latin, tom, iv* 
p, 109-1 1 1). ^ 
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Genoese implored the clemency of their sovereign. #Tbe 
l^lfenceless situation which secured their rf)bedience exposed 
ihem to the attack of their Venetian rivals, who, in the r^n 
of the elder Andronicus, presumed to violate the majesty <rf%e 
throiie. On the approach of their fleets, the Genoese, with 
their Emilies and effects, retired int^ the city ; their empty 
hahita^ons were reduced to ashes ; and the feeble pi ‘nee, who 
had viewed the destruction of his suburb, expressed his relent- 
ment, not by arms, but by ambassadors. This misfortune, how- 
ever, was advSntageous to the Genoese, who obtained, and im- 
perceptibly abused, the dangerous licence of surrounding Gakta 
with a strong wall ;^of introducing into the ditch the waters of 
the sea ; of erecting lofty turrets ; and of mounting a train of 
military engines on the rampart. The narrow bounds in which 
they had l^en circumscribed were insufficient for the growing 
colony ; each day they acquired some addition of landed pro- 
pd^ty ; and the adjacent hills were covered with their villas 
and castles, which they joined and protected by new fortifica- 
tions^^ The Navigation and trade of the Eiixine was the patri- 
mony of the Greek emperors, who commanded the narrow 
ei^rance,4he gates, as it were, of that inland sea. In the reign 
of Michael Palkologus, their prerogative was acknowledged by 
the sultan of Egypt, who solicited and obtained t]\e liberty 
of sending an annual ghip fdr the purchase of slaves in Circiis- 
si^ and the Lesser Tartary : a liberty pregnant with mischief 
to the Christian cause, •since these youths were transiormed 
by education and discipline into the formidable Mamalukes.^ 
From the colony of Pera the Genoese engaged with superior 
advantage in the lucrative trade of the Black Sea ; and thej^ 
industry supplied the Greeks with fish and corn, two 
of food almost equally important to a superstitious people. 
.The spontaneous bounty of nature appears to have bestowed 
the harvests of the Ukraine, the produce of a rude and savage 


«>The establishment and progress of the Genwse 

Jus Grapeo-Romanum, m. p. P» 

^Both Pachyraer ( 1 . iil c. 3-5) and Nk Gregory (L Esypt him- 

deplore the effects of this dangerous md^^ence. Bibars, ® of 

self a Tartar, but a devout Musulman, obtained from 
permission to build a stately mosque m the capital of Cnm \ ^ 

des Huns, tom. iii. n. 
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hus|5andry ; and the endless exportation of salt fish and 
is annually renewed by the enormous sturgeons that are cau^^ 
at the mouth of the Don, or Tanais, in their last station ^ 
th% rich mud and shallow water of the Maeotis,^^ The waters 
of the Oxus, the Casnian, the Volga, and the Don opened 
a rare and laborious pa|^sage for the gems and spices of India ; 
and, after three months’ amarch, the caravans of Carizn^e met 
the f talian vessels in the harbours of Crimea.^^ These various 
branches of trade were monopolized by the diligensce and the 
power of the Genoese. Their rivals of Venictf’^nd Pisa were 
forcibly expelled ; the natives were awed by the castles and 
cities, which arose on the foundations of th^r humble factories ; 
and their principal establishment of CafFa was besieged with- 
out effect by the Tartar powers. Destitute of a navy, the 
Greeks were oppressed by these haughty merchants, who fed 
or famished Constantinople, according to their interest. They 
proceeded to usurp the customs, the fishery, and even the t^ll, 
of the Bosphorus ; and, while they derived from these objects 
a revenue of two hundred thousand pieces of ^Id, a ren^ant 
of thirty thousand was reluctantly allowed to the emperor.^^ 
The colony of Pera or Galata acted, in peace and )Far, as^an 
independent state ; and, as it will happen in ^ distant settle- 
ments, the Genoese podesta too often forgot that he was the 
servant of his own masters. 

Their war Thcsc usurpations wcrc ersaouragea "by the weakness oi the 

jerorca^a^ elder Andronicus, and by the civil wars that afflicted his age 
1348^*’ ‘ and the minority of his grandson. The talents of Cantacuzene 

were employed to the ruin, rather than the restoration, of the 
empire ; and after his ds^mestic victory he was condemned to 
In ignominious trial, whether the Greeks or the Genoese should 
reign in Constantinople. The merchants of Pera were offended 
by his refusal of some contiguous lands, ^ some commanding, 

Chardin (Voyages en Perse, tom. i p. 48) was assured at Caffathat these 
fishes were sometimes twenty-four or twenty-six feet long, weighed ei^ht or nine 
hundred pounds, and yielded thiee or four quintals of caviar. The'^corn of the 
Bosphorus had supplied the Athenians m [and long before] the time of Demosthenes. 

De Gmgnes, Hist, des Huns, tom, lu. p. 343, 344. Viaggi di Ramiisio, tom. 
1. fol 400. But this land or w ater camage^could only be practicable when Tar- 
tary was united under a wise^and powerful nionarch 

® 3 Nic. Gregoras (1 xiu c. 12) is judicious and well-informed on the trade and 
colonies of the Black Sea Chardin describes the present ruins of Caf^, Where, 
m forty days, he saw above 400 sail employed in the com and fish trade (Voyages 
en Perse, tom. 

Nic, Gregoras, h xvn. c 1, 
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■biglits, which they proposed to cover with new fortilicattbns ; 
PId in the absence of the emperor, who Was detained at De- 
piaotica by sickness, they ventured to brave the debility a 
female reign. A Byzantine vessel, which had presumed td fish 
at the mouth of the harbour, was simk by these audacious 
strangers; the fishermen were murdfred. Instead of suing 
for p^don, the Genoese demanded^satisfaction ; require^, in 
an haughty strain, that the Greeks should renounce the exercise 
of navigatfbr^ and encountered, with regular arms, the first 
sallies of the pSpular indignation. They instantly occupied the 
dbbateable land ; and by the labour of a whole people, of either 
s^f'X and of every the Wall was raised, and the ditch was 
si£nk, with incredible speed. At the same time they attacked 
a®d burnt two Byzantine galleys ; while the three others, the 
remainder of the Imperial navy, escaped from their hand ; the 
habitations witliout the gates, or along the shore, were pillaged 
aifd destroyed ; and the care of the regent, of the empress 
Irene, was coij^ed to the preservation of the city. The return 
of 4iiantacuzene dispelled public consternation : the cm« 
pqjor inclined to peaceful counsels ; but he yielded to the 
obstinacy*of his enemies, who rejected all reasonable terms, 
and to the ardour of his subjects, who threatened, in the style 
of scripture, to break them in pieces like a potter's vessel. Yet 
they reluctantly paid *he taxes that he imposed for the eon- 
stfuction of ships and the ex enses of the war; and, as the 
two nations were masters, the one of the land, the other of the 
sea, Constantinople and Pera were pressed by the evils of a 
mutual siege. The merchants of the colony, who had believed 
that a few days would terminate th^ war, already mm’iitiireil 
at their losses ; the succours from their mother- country were 
delayed hy the factions of’ Gc noa ; and the most cautious em- 
•braced the opportimity of a Rhodian vessel to remove their 
families and effects from the scene of hostility. In the 
the Byzantine fleet, seven galleys and a train of smaller vessels, jjm 
issued fr»m the mouth of the harbour and steered in a single 
line along the shore*of Pera ; unskilfully presenting their sides 
to the beaks of the advers? squadron. The crews were com- 
posed of peasants and mediianics; nor was their ignorance 
compensated by the native courage of Itarbaaians The wind 
was strong, the waves were rough; and no sooner did the 
Greeks perceive a distant and inactive enemy, th^n ^they leaped 
headlong into the sea, from a doubtful to an inevitable peril. 
The troops that marched to the attack orthe lines of Pera were 
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stmdfi at the same moment with a similar panic j and tM 
Genoese were astonished, and almost ashamed, at their doub* 
vic^tory. Their triumphant vessels, crowned with flowers, and^ 
dragging ^after them the captive galleys, repeatedly passed and 
repassed before the palace. The only virtue of the emperor 
was patience, and the \ope of revenge his sole consolation. 
Yet the distress of both parties interposed a temporary agree- 
ment ; and the shame of the empire was disguised by a thin 
veil of dignity and power. Summoning the chiefs of ^^he colony, 
Cantacuzene affected to despise the trivial object^ of the debate ; 
and, after a mild reproof, most liberally granted the lands, which 
had '.been previously resigned to the seeming custody of his 
ofticers.^^ \ 

oejweseover empcror was soon solicited to violate the treaty, ans^ 

^®veneeaMto join his arms with the Venetians, the perpetual enemies of 
AD 1352 . Feb Genoa and her colonies. While he compared the reasons of 
peace and war, his moderation was provoked by a wanton insiilt 
of the inhabitants of Pera, who discharged from their rampart a 
large stone that fell m the midst of Constantinople^ On hisi^ist 
complaint, they coldly blamed the imprudence of their engineer ; 
but the next day the insult was repeated, and they exalted in a 
second proof that the royal city was not beyond the reach of 
their artillery. Cantacuzene instantly signed his treaty with the 
Venetians ; but the weight of the Roman empire was scarcely 
felt in the balance of these opulent ahd powerful republican® 
From the straits of Gibraltar to the mouth of the Tanais, their 
fleets encountered each other with various success ; and a mem- 
orable battle was fought in the narrow sea, under the walls of 
(jjpnstantinople. It would not be an easy task to Reconcile the 
accounts of the Greeks, the Venetians, and the Genoese ; and, 
while I depend on the narrative of an iippartial historian/® I shall 


events of tins war are related by Cantacuzene {L iv. c. ii) with obscurity 
and confusion, and by Nic. Gregoras(L xvii. c. 1-7) m a clear and honest narrative. 
The priest was less lesponsible than the prince for the defeat of the fleet. 

s«The second war is darkly told by Cantacuzene ( 1 . /v. c 18, p. 24, 25, 28-32), 
who wishes to disguise what he dares not deny^, I regret this part of Nic Gregoras, 
which IS still m Ms. at Pans. [It has since been edited, see Appendix i.] 

Muraton (Annali dTtaha, tom. xn. p. 14 f) refers to the most ancient Chronicles 
of Venice {Caresinus [Raffajno Carasini ; ob. 1390], the continuator of Andrew 
Dandolus, tom. xn 421, 422), and Genoa (George Stella [ob. 1420], AnnaleS 
Genuenses, tom xvn. p 1091, 1092) ; both which I have diligently consulted in his 
great Collection of the Historians of Italy. 

*^8See the Chronicle of Matteo Villani of Florence, 1 n. c. 59, 60, p. 145-147, c, 
74, 75, p, 156, 157, m Muraton’s Collection, tom. xiv. 



fepp mU<3p, tht ^acts that xedoinyi t4» Mii#4lfr*i 
Jtace Wd thid lipno^ir pf their fpe»* ,The Veactiaiis, 
their allies, the h#4 advantage i and 

their fleet, with ipopr addition of eight l^ymMkk^ 

to aeve|%*flve*i^; the Genoese did not eStoepd ahtty- 
|} hpt in thpse tim^^'tiieir shij^of war were di#inguish^^ 
^anerioril^ of theit size an# strength. The names mA 
^ tiieir nav^ ^rpmanders, Pisani and Doria, ar% iEp«^, 

ii;i|ihe annfids of their country; but the personal me^tof 
“}ie, former --'sas eclipsed by the fame and abilities of his rival 
^ey engaged in tempestuous waitther; and the tumultuary ^ 

^ct was epptinu^ from the dawn to the extinction of light. The 
gemies of the Genoese applaud their prowess ; the mends of 
le Venetians are dissatisfied with their behaviour ; but all parties 
|r^ in praising the skill and boldness of the Catalans, who, 

Mtn niany wounds, sustained the brunt of the aetiop. On the 
|eparation of the fleets, the event might appear doubtful ; ^ut 
the thiAeen Genoese galleys, that had been sunk or taken, were 
dOihgensaled by a double loss of the allies ; of fourteen Venetians, 

Catalans^ and two Greeks ; and even the grief of the eon- 
^herors expressed the assurance apd habit of more decisive vic« 
tories. IPfsaBi confessed his defeat by retiring into a fortified 
harbour, from whence, under the pretext of the orders of the 
Wnate, he steered with a broken and flying squadron for the isle 
of Candia, and abandoned to his jivals the sovereignty of the sea* 
fn a public epistle, addressed to the doge and senate, Petrarch 
eiUpioy$ his eloquence to reconcile the maritime |)owers, the twe 
Jutuhiaries of Italy. The orator celebrates the valour and victory 
of fhe Genoese, the first of men in th^ exercise of naval war ; he 
'dro|is & tear on the misfortunes of their Venetian brethren ; but 
he^%hoffcS them to pursue with fire and sword the base and per» 
fidiofe Greeks t to purge the metropolis of the Bast from the 
heresy with whicL it was infected. Deserted by their friecds^l^pjyj|^ 
the GredtS were incapable of resistaime ; and, three mm.thsp***«‘ 
the battle, the emperor Cantacuzene solicited md sub- 
Wlb^d^a treaty, which for ever banished the Venetians and 
^tidans, and granted to tjie Genoese a monopoly of trade and. 


Abfcj^ de Sa4e stu* la Vie de 'n^trarqhe, tom* ih p* «S7*^} 

Jitter, whieii he had copied fr<mi a Ms in the Hoa m Ifmtimn 
lihcary. Tbosjgh a servant of the Duke of Milanj Petrarch poam forth hn astohms^ 
nfeuf aud grief at the defeat and despair of the Gmme m followh^ fm (p. 

¥01*. VI. 88 
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r^lit of dominloB.^ The BoipaJi emj^re (J !^[S9« Sn 
iTiinsf^hiiig the nmn^} might soon have isuok into a pirp^^rinee of 
GexijOa, if the amhition of the republic had not fo^ae ehedked hy 
the rhhi of ^er h^eedom and naval power. A long contest of one 
hundred and thirty yeaa^was determined by the triumph of 
Venice ; and the factions ^the Genoese compelled them to seek 
tor domestic peace under the protection of a foreign lord, the 
duke 6f Milan, or the French king. Yet the spint of commerce 
SU3*vived that of conquest ; and the colony of Pera stilWwed the 
capital, and navigated the Euxine, till it was mt^lyed by the 
Turks in the final servitude of Constantinople itself. 

[T^xt (the Latin copy) in Sauli, Colomadci Genovesi m Galata, u. zx 6 ; and in 
Zndmnkt Jus Gra«:o-Romanum, nu 706 ] 
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